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Sporangitet  glabra,    PI.  xiL  f .  8 1 . . . 

pcqtiUata,    Pl.xii.f.80    

Stigmana  ficoides.    PI.  xii.  f.  83-87 

xii.f.77  J 

lOi 

Joggins 

16;: 

Hortou,  Sydney.. 

\  Joggins,  Syd- 

nev 

14^ 

.15C 
150 

Jofffrins    

15C 

Joflrtnns    

150 

SigiUaruB,    PI.  xii.  176  J 

PRcy 

Eozoon  Canadense.. 

Jonrins    

150 

rozoA  (1). 
izopoda^ 
ILaurentian |( 

DERM  ATA  (3). 

1 

::;anada | 

219 

ECHINO 

fAnguilla  

300 

Tertiary  

Trinidad 

300 

Anguillt  

300 
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Moll 

{Brt 

Athyrii«iibtiliU,Mr.    Pl.iL£:2...^ 
Ckomefe$?  JmieniamL  PL ii.  f.  18... 

Hardrensia,  var.  Thibelensis, } 

PLi.t7  J 

kerU,    PLiLf.17 

D8CA  (108). 

lehiopoda.) 

Carboniferous  ... 
Jurassic ' 

^Kashmere    ...... 

Kashmere    

Thibet 

40 
44 

30 

Kashmere    

Kashmere    

Thibet 

44 

IHtema  KaskmerietuiM.    PLu.f.l9 
Orthis,fp.     Pl.Lf.5 

45 
36 

Prodoctus  Homboldtii.    Pl.ii.f.l3  • 
Iffpit.    Pl.iLf.16 

<  Kashmere    

Kashmere    

Kashmere 

Thibet 

43 

44 

scabricidns.    PLii.f.13  

aemireticiilatus.    PLLf.6  ... 

43 
36 

.    PLii.f.l2    

Kashmere    

Kashmere    

Kashmere    

.Kashmere    

rwbet 

43 

KaikmerientU.    PLiLf.9   ...J 

Kaiometuis.    PLLf.15,16  

44 
42 
42 
37 

Carboniferous ... ' 
Cretaceous  ' 

Carboniferous... 
Tertiarv  ' 

rhibet 

PLLf.2,3 

,sp.     PLLf.9,10 

36 

rhibet 

38 

^nrifera  Banaiensu.    PLii.f.7...^ 

MooaakhailensU.    PL  ii.  f.  G. . . 

Rajah.    PLiLf.  3 

"Kashmere    

Kashmere    

Kashmere    

Kashmere    ...... 

Kashmere    

Thibet 

42 
41 
41 
40 

ViAiana,    PLiLf. 4  . 

41 

,  sp.     PLLf.4   

36 

Streptorhjnchuscrenisiria.  PL  ii.f.lO 
?»p.    PLii.f.ll    

Kashmere    

Kashmere    

Thibet.... 

43 
43 

Tkrtbrattda  Jwtmiana.    PL  i.  f.  1  ^ 

35 

leeia,    PLxix.f.3 

Frinidad 

296 

Carboniferous ... 
Jurassic   ' 

Kashmere 

40 

rhibet 

37 

TrinUaietuiM.    PL  xix.  t  la,  b. . 

Tertiarv  ' 

Frinidad  ....«.*•*... 

296 

r!rpifln#An« 

rhibet 

38 

^8  /I j 

{JLamembraiicMata,) 

iv.f.  5      1     Bftndstonea   ..., 

"Pyle,  Stormy 
Down  

1   88 

a5 

Amomkt  90ciaH$.    PLiii.  f.  10  

Sutton  Series  ... 
Miocene  

Sutton  Series  ...  1 
Miocene  

t.  MaryHiU 

r  Trinidad  

JrcaflBeata.    Pl.xxvLf.5  1 

583 

Jamaica  

293 

Trinidad  

583 

Attarte  Dwand,    PL  iv.f.  4    \ 

Sutton  .•••••.......•. 

f  87 
86 

SuitcmeniU,    PL  iv.  f.  3  | 

CerdUa}  rkombmdaUi.    PL  iv.f.  6..  J 

Cardntm  ea»ium.     PLxxvLf.  4   ...  | 

/Jamaica  

86 

t  87 

293 

Trinidad  

582 

meotupicuum.   PLxviii.f.7. ...  V 

•  Jamaica   

293 

Jamaica  

293 

Ceromya  UdctfttrmU,    PL  xxvL  f.  1.^ 

I  Trinidad 

581 
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Corbuia  viela.    PL  xxvi.  £.  8... 

vtmhua.    PL  xviii.  f.  11. 

Cifprina  normalii,    PL  if.  f.  7. 
Cytherea  CCiree)  carbasea.  PL  xriiL ' 

f.l3 

Jtmeea,    PL  xxvL  f.  13 

—  {CaUitta)  pUmioUia,  PL  xviiL 

f.  3 

Bryema  tetua,    PL  xxvi.  f.  6 

GrypJuBa  athyroidet,  PL  xxvL  f.  17.^ 
lama  anyutta,    PL  iii.  f.  6 

IhmravefMnm,    PL  iiL  t  9...  -j 

^—^  pknUeoiiaia,    PL  iii.f.  7 

— -  nMupUcata.    PL  iiL  f.  8 ] 

— ^  tuberculata    J 

Maetrmula  maeeteent,    PL  xxvL  f.  1 
Modiola  imbricat(hraduita.  PLiv.f.8.  ] 

Osirea  lavis,    PL  iiL  f.  2 J 

Ostrea  malticosuta.    PL  iii.  f.  1 ....  ] 

Pecten  Etheridgii.    PL  iii.  f.  4 J 

inaeqfualis.    PL  xviii.  f .  6 

Suittmemis. 


MoLLUscA  (con/msicd). 
LamelUbranchiata  {eontinued), 

Miocene 


PLiu.f.3 1 

L  iii.  f.  5.  • I 


Pliocene  

Miocene  

Sutton  series 


Miocene 


r  Trinidad 
\  Jamaica 

Trinidad  .... 

Jamaica  ... 

Sutton 

( 

Jamaica 
Cumana 


Sutton  series  ... 
Sutton  &  South- 

erndown  series. 
Sntton  series  ... 
Sutton  &  South- 

erndown  series. 
Miocene  

Sutton  series  ... 

Sutton  &  South- 

emdown  series. 

Tertiary  

Sutton  &  South- 
erndown  series. 

Southerndown 
series 

Miocene 


Jamaica  

Trinidad  

\,  Trinidad 

Sutton,  Dunraven.. 

Dnnraven    


PifMMi  iwngidt.    PL 

Penui  ?  Ramsayi •< 

Vemti  Warn.    PL  xxvL  f.  16.  .. 
— ^  Woodwardi,    PL  xviii.  f.  1 

(Goiieropoda.) 
AncUktria  lameUaia.    PL  xxri.  f.  9.  "^ 
CanetUaria  Barret ti.  PL  xviii.  f.  1 1. 

knetcetu,    PL  xvii.  f.  12 

Moorei,    PL  xvii.  f.  7 

Ca$9i$  monilifera.  PL  xvii.  f.  8.  ... 
Ciundttria  iublavigaia.  PLxvii.f.lO. 
Cerithium  plebeium.  PL  xvi.  f.  9  ... 
Cohtmbella  ambigua.    PL  xvi.  f.  8. . . 

gradaia.  PL  xvL  f.  10  

Comu  graeilittimut,    PL  xvi.  f.  4...  )-  Miocene 

-^—  granozonatut,  PL  xvL  f .  5 

Mersimchts.    PI.  xvi.  f.  3.  ... 

— ^  planiliratus.    PL  xxi.  f .  7 

—  solidus.    PL  XVL  f.  1 

— ^  stenostoma.   PL  xvi.  f .  2 

Gyeloitrema  biearinata,  PLxvi.  f.  5. 
DeniaUum  diuknik.  PL  xvii.  f.  4. 
Fasciolaria  semistriata.   PL  xvi.  f.  1 2 

FieuJa  earbatea,    PL  xxvi.  f .  7 

Malea  camura.  PI.  xvii  f.  9.  ...  1 
Margiuellaconiformis.  PL  xvii.  f.  2.  J 
Melancptit  eqpuh.  PL  xxvi.  f.  14  1 
Nana  toHdula,  PL  xxvi.  f.  11...  / 
Katica  phasianeUoides.  PL  xvii.  f.  1^ 


Laleston,  Sutton... 

[Sutton 

\  Bridgend 

Trinidad 

r  Sutton 

\  Sutton,  Langan 

1  Sutton 

Jamaica  

(Sutton 
Sutton  and  Dun- 
raven   

1  Near  Sutton   ... 

r  Trinidad 

\  Jamaica  


Trinidad 


Jamaica 


Trinidad,  AnguiUa 
Jamaica  


Cumana 
Jamaica 
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MOLLUSCA  (coHimued). 
Gatierapoda  {eoniimted). 


Ak/ka  PyfeMfli.    PLiv.f.10 < 

• tobclansa.    PI.  xtTiL  f.  8 

• sukata.    PL  xriiL  t  14,  15.. 

Ktritrnm  WoodwmrU 

PaleOM  3mttommns,    PL  iv.  f.  9a,  ».... 

Penooa  dmillima.    PI.  xriL  f.  13... 

PAm  ek^mu.     PL  xri  f.  13 

MooreL     PL  xtL  f.  11 

Piemroioma  S&rretH.    PL  xtu.  1 6. 

/aMMOMe.    PLxTLf.6 

BaneOacnsia.    PL  xriii.  f.  9   

-l^rriUOM  tomato.    PL  zxti.  £  12. 

V€rw§eiM$p^ndoiM9.    PL  xnL  £  3. 


Jtncula-coniorla 
sancbtones. . 


Tertiary  

Sutton  series  ... 


Jamaica 


Sutton. 


Bliocene 


Pyle,  Stormy 
Down , 


Jamaica 


Camana  

Jamaica  

San  Domingo  . 
Jamaica 


(C^AoA^podSa.) 


StUU 


Pl.iT. 


::::;}[ 


Sutton  series 


KDunrafen, 
Sutton .. 


Annulosa  (13). 

(Jimeiida.) 

Aaadid-tabes.    Woodcuts iLaurentian  ICanada    , 

i^tforWt  d^rmaiiotdef.    PL  zzri.  f.  lO.JMiocene  jTrinidad  . 


(Cruataeea,) 


Agnoatus  Mom.    Woodcut,  f.  a,  b, 
JHieimoeui'h  Brawmkma.  PLxxT.f.4-7 
BiyoB  Barrovensis.    PL  xxv.  f.  1. 

BrodieL     PL  xxi?.  f.  2 

crastieketis.    PI.  xxv.  f.  2... 

Moorei.    PI.  xxv.  t  3 


C^pdl.     PL  xxiT.  f.  4.  . 


••( 


WUmeoiensii.    PL  xxiv.  f.  3 

P^mmcehu  Umgiptt.  PL  xxiT.  f.  1... 
Pkaeopt  NiehoiwnL  Woodcut,  f.  c,  <f. 
Mmumaporifera,    PL  xxri.  f.  18. ... 


Lower  Silurian .. 
Moffatt  Shales.. 

Lias 

Lower  Lias 


UpperWhiteLias 
Lithographic 

Stone  

Lower  Lias 

Forest  Marble ... 
Lower  Silurian .. 
Tertiary  


Near  Milburn 

Dumfriesshire 

Barrow^n-Soar .. 

Lyme  Regis 

Dorsetshire 

Ilminster 

Solenhofen 

Wilmcote 

Malroesbury 

Whiteside    

Trinidad 


89 

r290 
290 
291 
88 
288 
290 
290 
290 
290 
288 

580 

292 


J} 


81 


Vbrtebrata  (17). 

{Pitcti) 

Jm^UeaUrmm  pvmmlotttm.   PL  xx. . . .  i Coal-measures. . .  North  Staffordshire 

JemUMeg  WardL     PL  xxiii Coal-shales Longton 

DeodropCydiiiis.    Woodcnt,f.  7 < Carboniferous...' 

Eirysotiis  'Carboniferous  ...  Fifeshire 

forysonos  (aPUtysomus)  jCoal-measures 

fioioptydnos  Carboniferous 

iffptJfKihy*  .Carboniferous 


608 

584 


487 
503 
496 
498 
497 
499 

^500 

498 
493 
486 
591 


306 
468 
601 
315 
311 
601 
606 
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Vertebrata  {conlinued), 
Pitces  (eonfmued). 


Metolepii  tcalarit  1 

IfardL    PI.  xxL  f.  1, 3 I 

Platysomus  parvnlus.    PI.  xxi.  f.  2   J 

Khizodopsis.    Woodcut,  f.  8 

Rliizodas.    Woodcuts,  f.  4,  5   

Rhomboptychius.    Woodcut,  f.  1 ,  2 . . . 
Strcpsodus.    Woodcut,  f .  3  


Coal-measures.. 

Carboniferous ., 
Carboniferous . , 
Carboniferous .. 
Carboniferous.. 


Nortb  Staffordshire 


Chelonians,  bones  of . 


(RepliUa,) 
ICavems  jMalta 


(MammaUa,) 

Bos  Urus • 'Quaternary . 

Ilalitberium.    Woodcut Miocene  .... 


.MalU 


\m 

I  303 
599 
599 
604 
602 


594 


392 
595 


iNCBRTiS  8KDIS   (I). 

Citseii  a$teriscui,    PI.  xxvL  1 19 iMiocene  | Trinidad I    584 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


L 
IL 


mV 


PL4TI 

'  CAiBOirirEROus,  Jurassic,  and  Cbktaceous  Brachiopoda,  to 
illustrate  Mr.  Daridson's  Notes  on  the  Brachiopoda  collected 
hj  Capt.  Gk)dwin-Au8ten  in  Thibet  and  Kashmere   40 

fBo^ric  FossTLS,  to  illustrate  Mr.  Tawney's  paper  on  the 
Weatem  Limit  of  the  Bbstic  Beds  in  South  Wales,  and  on 
the  position  of  the  "  Sutton  Stone  " 69 

TI. 

vn. 
vni. 

DL 

XL 
XIL 

xm; 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI  "1 
jTYrr  I  Jamaica  Tkbtiart  Shells,  to  illustrate  Mr.  Gtipp/s  paper  on 

jyjjj  I      die  Tertiary  MoUusca  of  Jamaica   294 

{WKST-LcDiAif  Tertiary  Fossils,  to  illustrate  Mr.  Gupp/s 
{Mipers  on  Tertiary  Brachiopoda  from  Trinidad,  and  on  Ter- 
tiary Echinoderms  from  the  West  Indies  297 


CoAL-PLAjrrs  or  British  North  America,  to  illustrate  Dr.  Daw- 
son's paper  on  the  Conditions  of  the  Deposition  of  Coal,  more 
especially  as  illustrated  by  the  Coal-formation  of  Npya  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick 


V.  1  EozooMAL  Bocks,  to  illustrate  Profs.  King  and  Bowney*s  paper 
r;     on  the  so-called  "EoBoonal  Rock" 


166 


218 


Yx  f  Amphicektrum,  Mesolepis,  and  Plattbomus,  to  illustrate  Dr. 
YYT  {     Young's  pi^r  on  the  Affinities  of  Platyaomtta  and  allied 


Genera 


317 


YYTT  /Sections  to   illustrate  Mr.  Whitaker's  paper  on  the  "Lower 


■{ 


London  Tertiaries"  of  Kent 434 

(AcABTHODES  Wardi,  I^.,  to  illustrate  Sir  Philip  Eserton's 
paper  on  a  New  Species  of  Acanthodes  from  the  Cotd-shalee 
ofLongton 470 

^Jurassic  and  Silurian  Crustacea,  to  illustrate  Mr.  Wood- 
ward^s  papers  on  the  oldest  known  British  Crab  {Palmnachia 
j^jQY  loHffwes)  from  the  Forest  Marble,  Malmesbury,  Wilts ;  on 
jjr^' '  the  Species  of  the  Genus  Eryon,  Desm.,  from  the  Lias  and 
Oolite  of  England  and  BaTaria;  and  on  a  New  Genus  of 
Phyllopodons  Crustacea  from  tiie  Mo£fat  Shales  (Llandeilo 
Flags),  Dumfriesshire  602 


XXVI 


West-Indian  Tertiary  Shells,  to  illustrate  Mr.  Guppy's  paper 
on  the  Belations  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  &e  West 
Indies,  and  Mr.  Woodward's  Note  on  a  New  Species  of 
Ranina  from  tlie  Tertiary  Strata  of  TVinidad 590 
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ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Page    31,  explanation  of  fig.  3,  <fofe  9.  AlluTial  clay  of  the  Kaahmere  Valley. 
33,  last  line  but  one,  for  Sect  B  read  fig.  9. 
42,  line  32,  for  Ruynchonella  KAflMKKiESsis  rtad  Rhynciiokilla  Kasu- 

MERIENSIS. 

76,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  Disctna  Siittonenms  read  Patella  StUtonetuis, 
159,  line  21, /or  PALiKOPTERis  Hartii  read  PALiBOPTERis  Haktti. 
167,  line  3,  for  natural  size  read  magnified  250  diameters. 
167,  line  9,  for  level  read  soil. 
173,  line  29,  for  Zeyler  read  Teyler. 
187,  line  19,  for  482  read  4*82. 
187,  line  48,  for  monoolinate  read  trimetric. 
192,  line  19  from  bottom,  for  b  read  a, 
197,  line  6  from  bottom,  <^fter  serpentine  insert  (See  PI.  XTV.  fig.  9). 

197,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  fig.  9  read  fig.  8, 

198,  line  11,  (^er  us  insert  a  colon. 
198,  line  12,  coffer  layer  deU  the  colon. 
198,  lines  12,  13,  for  the  innermost  read  this. 
198,  line  13,  for  surface  of  the  granule  read  inner  layer. 
198,  line  28,  a^er  to  insert  give  an. 
198,  line  32,  btfore  flooculent  insert  ohrysotile  or. 
198,  line  33,  qffer  transferring  insert ,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  of. 
202,  line  33,  for  representative  read  representatives. 
202,  line  39,  for  them  read  these  sciences. 
205,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  they  are  read  it  is. 

207,  line  13,  for  subject  read  part. 

208,  line  33,  for  vii.  read  viii. 

213,  line  34,  before  crystals  insert  particles  of  "  unchanged  serpentine". 
263,  last  line,  btfore  Boundary  insert  Inland. 
287,  line  10  from  bottom, /or  PI.  I.  fig.  XVI.  read  PI.  XVI.  fig.  1. 
297,  line  28,  for  TerebrattUa  carpeoide^  read  Terebraiula  cameoidts. 
323,  explanation  of  woodcut,  before  Carboniferous  Limestone  insert  d. 
328,  fig.  4, /or  i3  read  6. 

334,  Ime  30  from  bottom,  befvre  slates  insert  grey. 
337,  explanation  of  woodcut,  for  d  read  d?, 
3.*}8,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  fig.  9  read  fig.  8. 
346,  line  13,  for  steep  too  read  steep  to. 

361,  line  29,  for  Rev.  M.  read  Rev.  F.,  and  for  Marwood  read  Bittadon. 
365,  line  11  from  bottom, /or  Wilthvcombe  read  Withycombe. 
370,  line  17, /or  the  whole  read  all  the. 
370,  line  14  from  bottom,  after  found  insert  only. 
395,  line  19  from  bottom,  for  Mellisham  read  Melksham. 
401,  line  12,  for  Tregfried  read  Siegfried. 
411,  line  36,  add  At  the  bottom  of  the  clay  shell-beds  there  is  generally  a 

layer  of  earthy  lignite. 
417,  Une  2,  add  ,  and  are  those  given  by  Mr.  Sowerby. 
417,  line  11,  for  N.  lahe^lata  read  Nucida  laheJlata. 
417,  line  34.  for  draw  read  drawer. 
449,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  effectively  read  effectually. 
451,  line  19  from  bottom,  for  latter  read  last 
463,  line  18,  dele  with  notes  on  the  character  of  the  holes  bored  in  rocks 

by  Molluscs. 
488,  footnote  },  add  and  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
5C3,  line  15  from  bottom,  before  map  insert  Ordnance. 
569,  line  10  from  bottom,  deU  margins  of  the. 
580,  line  18,  for  Melakopsis  capula  read  Mklanopsis  cepi'i.a. 
Plate  XXn,  Section  No.  4.    The  o  refers  to  the  bod  below  the  pebble-bed  (/3). 
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GEOLOGICAL  SOClETr  OF  LONDON. 


ANNUAL  GEKEEAL  MEETING,  FEB.  16^  1866. 


BSPORT  OF  THE  COTTNCIL. 

Thb  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce,  in  laying  their  Annual  Report  before  the  Fellows,  that 
a  very  lai^  addition  to  the  number  of  Fellows,  similar  to  that 
notio^  at  the  close  of  the  last  two  years,^  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year. 

During  1865  as  many  as  66  new  Fellows  were  elected ;  but  of 
these  only  45  had  paid  their  fees  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  making 
with  11  previously  elected,  who  paid  their  fees  last  year,  a  total  of 
56  new  Fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  of  the  Society 
have  been  reduced  by  the  death  of  17  Fellows,  the  resignation  of  5, 
and  the  removal  of  4,  giving  a  net  increase  of  30  ordinary  Fellows. 

The  Society  has  recently  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  its  only  re- 
maining Fellow  of  Royal  Blood — the  late  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Four  Foreign  Members  and  one  Foreign  Correspondent  have  been 
reported  as  deceased. 

One  Foreign  Correspondent  was  elected  during  1865  in  the  place 
of  one  deceased. 

The  total  number  of  the  Society  at  the  close  of  1864  was  1092  ; 
at  the  close  of  1865,  1117. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  Society  is  indicated  by  its  increas- 
ing Income,  as  well  as  by  the  augmentation  in  its  numbers.  The  In- 
come of  the  past  year  has  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  £268  10*.  3<f., 
although  the  disbursements  include  the  special  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  the  Bequest-fund  for  the  new  edition  of  the  Greenough 
Map. 

The  funded  property  of  the  Society  remains  the  same  as  at  the 
laat  Anniversary,  namely  £4560. 

The  Council  have  to  announce  the  completion  of  Vol.  XXI.  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Vol.  XXII. 

VOL.  xxn.  « 
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The  New  Edition  of  the  Greenough  Geological  Map  was  completed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  it  has  ^ready  met  with  a  satis- 
fSactory  sale,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Society's  Apartments,  or  of 
the  agent,  Mr.  Stanford. 

Among  other  donations  made  to  the  Society  since  the  last  Anni- 
versary, the  Council  have  to  make  special  mention  of  a  marble  bust 
of  Dr.  Bowerbank,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  presented,  in  accordance  with  his 
wish,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bowerbank  Testimonial  Fund. 

The  Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  sudden  death,  in  December 
last,  of  the  Society's  clerk,  Mr.  G.  E.  Roberts ;  they  have  recently 
appointed  Mr.  P.  G.  Ritchie  to  fill  the  vacant  office. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Wollaston  Medal  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  in  recognition  of  the  highly  important  services 
he  has  rendered  to  Geology  by  his  various  original  works,  and  for 
the  masterly  and  philosophic  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
subject,  both  in  developing  the  principles  and  in  expounding  the  ele- 
ments on  which  the  Science  is  founded ;  and  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Wollaston  Fund  to  Henry  Woodward,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
F.Z.S.,  to  assist  him  in  his  researches  on  the  Fossil  Crustacea. 


Report  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee,  1865-66. 
The  Museum. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Society's  collections  since  the  last  Anni- 
versary have  not  been  so  numerous  as  in  previous  years ;  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals  from  foreign  countries. 
The  more  important  donations  are  the  following : — 1st.  An  exten- 
sive collection  of  Rocks  and  Minerals  from  Roslagen,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sweden,  illustrating  the  structure  of  magnetic  iron-ores  and 
associated  rocks  and  minerals,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  granitic  veins 
to  these  ores,  presented  by  Hilary  Bauerman,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  2nd. 
A  series  of  Devonian  Plants  from  Gaspe,  Lower  Canada,  presented 
by  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.  3rd.  A  collection  of 
Jurassic  Fossils,  chiefly  Brachiopoda,  from  Normandy,  including  a 
series  of  minute  fossils  from  the  LeptaBna-beds,  presented  by  Ralph 
Tate,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  4th.  A  collection  of  Metamorphic  Rocks,  exhi- 
biting traces  of  organic  remains,  from  the  Alps,  presented  by  Sign. 
Crescenzo  Montagna.  And  5thly,  a  collection  of  Devonian  Corals 
from  Poland,  presented  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
F.G.S. 

The  chief  additions  made  to  the  "  British  Collection  "  during  the 
year  are :  Ist  a  series  of  Rhomboidal  Specimens  of  Clay-ironstone 
and  Iron-sandstone  from  the  CoUingwood  Quarry,  Kent,  and  the 
ClanmuUen  Quarry,  near  Edenderry,  King's  County,  presented  by 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  F.G.S.,  and  Capt.  T.  Longworth  Dames ; 
and,  2ndly,  specimens  of  siliceous  casts  of  corals  from  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  of  County  Dublin,  presented  by  H.  B.  Brady,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  since  the  last  Anniversary  in 
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the  remaining  of  the  specimens  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Collec- 
tions ;  though  more  work  of  this  kind  would  have  heen  done,  but 
for  the  encouraging  fact  that  last  year  the  collections  were  consulted 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  the  case.  This  is  pro- 
bably owing  in  some  measure  to  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  FeUowB,  but  it  is  doubtless  due  in  some  degree  to  the  more  acces- 
sible and  increasingly  useful  state  of  the  collections. 

The  Sharpe  Collection  of  Corals,  chiefly  Palseozoic,  which  origin- 
ally occupied  18  drawers,  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  the  spe- 
cimens named  by  Dr.  Duncan,  and  placed  upon  tablets  by  Mr.  Tate, 
and  the  duplicates  taken  out.  Owing  to  the  economy  of  space  thus 
obtained  the  collection  now  occupies  but  10  drawers. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  duplicates  of  these  and  other 
British  fossils  should  be  offered  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
The  Zoological  Catalogue  of  the  whole  of  the  Coral-collections  is 
now  in  hand,  and  will  shortly  be  completed.  The  formation  of  type- 
collections  of  fossils  belonging  to  other  classes  of  animals  is  in  con- 
templation, and  the  soological  collection  of  Echinodermata  has  been 
Commenced.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
collection  of  Polyzoa ;  but  in  this  and  in  other  tjrpe  collections  there 
is  a  great  want  of  specimens  to  illustrate  certain  types  of  structure. 
Twelve  drawers  containing  fragile  fossils,  such  as  those  of  the 
Red  Crag,  have  been  fitted  with  glass,  and  the  cleaning,  remounting, 
and  naming  of  the  specimens  are  in  progress. 

The  Collection  of  Bordeaux  Miocene  Fossils,  occupying  11  drawers, 
has  been  thoroughly  examined  and  arranged,  the  specimens  have 
been  placed  upon  tablets,  and  the  duplicates  removed ;  and  the 
drawers  containing  the  collection  have  been  fitted  with  glass. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Museum  during  the  past  year,  in  naming  and  arranging  collections 
of  fossils. 

Drawers. 

England Red  Crag 2 

„        Gault 2 

„        Lias   1 

„        Inferior  Oolite 9 

•Bavaria    Jurassic 3 

Bordeaux Miocene 11 

Normandy    Jurassic  <fe  Cretaceous        4 

Gosau   Cretaceous     1 

•Zoological  Collection  of  Corab   10 

Zoological  Collection  of  Echinoderms    3 

•MiBcdlaneous  Corals 1 

47 

In  concluding  their  Report  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their 
opinion  that  the  especial  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Dr.  Dun- 
can for  his  energetic  and  well-sustained  labours  in  the  Museum 

*  CTonds,  named  by  Dr.  Duncan. 
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during  the  last  three  years ;  and  to  record  their  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Tate  has  discharged  his  duties  in  the  Museum 
during  the  past  year. 

J.  GWYN  JEFFREYS. 
THOS.  WILTSHIRE. 
R.  ETHERIDGE. 

TTie  Library, 

The  chief  additions  made  to  the  Library  by  purchase  last  year  are 
Coquand's  *  G^logie  et  Pal^ntologie  de  la  Province  de  Constantine/ 
Massalongo's  <  Saggio  Fotografico  di  alcuni  animali  e  piante  fossili 
dell'  Agro  Veronese/  Etallon  and  Thurmann's  *  Lethaea  Bruntrutana,* 
Stoppani's  *  Petrifactions  d'Esino/  and  Huxley  and  Hawkins's  'Atlas 
of  Comparative  Osteology.'  Amongst  the  donations  Dr.  Hochstetter's 
Geology  of  New  Zealand,  the  accompanping  volume  on  the  Palaeon- 
tology of  the  Islands,  and  the  second  volume  of  M.  Barrande's  *  Sys- 
t^me  Silurien  de  la  Bohdme '  are  more  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Map-collection  has  received  some  very  valuable  additions,  in- 
cluding the  .large  geological  map  of  the  country  round  Bristol,  in  19 
sheets,  presented  by  the  author,  W.  Sanders,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  a 
complete  copy  of  the  "  Geologische  Karte  der  Rheinprovinz  und  der 
Provinz  Westfalen,"  presented  by  Herr  von  Dechen,  For.  Mem.  G.S., 
through  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.G.S. ;  the  "  Carte  g^- 
logique  de  I'Espagne  et  du  Portugal,  presented  by  the  authors, 
MM.  de  Vemeuil,  For.  Mem.  G.S.,  and  C.  CoUomb ;  several  sheets 
of  the  Geological  Survey- map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  presented 
by  the  Director-General,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.G.S., 
and  of  the  Ordnance  Survey-map  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  1-inch  and 
6-inch  scales,  presented  by  the  Director-General,  Col.  Sir  Henry 
James,  F,G.S.,  and  some  of  the  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey-map 
of  the  Netherlands,  presented  by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  for 
the  Netherlands. 

The  Committee  beg  to  recommend  that  a  larger  sum  should  be  ex- 
pended annually  in  the  purchase  of  Geological  books  than  has 
hitherto  been  voted  for  that  purpose.  They  find  that  last  year  not 
more  than  about  £25  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
about  £30  for  binding. 

The  Committee  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  standing  Library 
Committee,  to  meet  on  the  first  meeting-day  of  the  Society  in  every 
alternate  month. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  reports  that  he  has  received  much  as- 
sistance from  Mr.  Horace  Woodward  in  doing  the  current  work  of 
the  Library,  and  in  making  Diagrams  for  the  Evening-meetings. 

J.  GWYN  JEFFREYS. 
THOS.  WILTSHIRE. 
R.  ETHERIDGE. 
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Comparaiive  Statement  of  the  Number  of  the  Society  at  the  dose  of 
the  years  1864  and  1865. 


Ck>mpoaiider8 

Dec.  31, 1864. 
156     .... 
373     .... 
472     .... 

1001 

3     .... 

48     .... 

39     .... 

1     .... 

Dec.  31, 1865. 
167 

Contributing  Fellows  .... 
Non-contributing  Fellows 

Honorary  Members 

Foreign  Members 

Foreign  Correspondents  . . 
Personage  of  Royal  Blood 

395 
469 

1031 

3 

44 

39 

0 

1092  1117 


General  Statement  explanatory  of  the  Alteration  in  the  Number  of 
FeUows,  Honorary  Members,  4cc.  at  the  dose  of  the  years  1864  and 
1865. 

Number  of  Compounders,  Contributing  and  Non-con- 
tributing Fellows,  December  31,  1864 1001 

Add  Fellows  elected  during  former  year  and  paid  1  ^  ^ 

in  1865 J  ^^ 

Add  Fellows  elected  and  paid  in  1865 45 

1057 

Deduct  Compounders  deceased 8 

Contributing  Fellows  deceased 6 

Non-contributing  Fellows  deceased 3 

Contributing  Fellows  resigned 5 

Contributing  Fellows  removed 4 

—  26 

1031 

Number  of  Personages  of  Royal  Blood,  Honorary  1 

Members,    Foreign  Members,    and  Foreign  V     91 
Correspondents,  December  31,  1865 J 

Add  Foreign  Correspondent  elected  in  1865    1 

92 
Deduct  Personage  of  Royal  Blood  deceased  . .  . .  •     1 

Foreign  Members  deceased    4 

Foreign  Correspondent  deceased 1       6 

—  86 

1117 
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Deceased  Fellows. 

Personage  of  Boyal  Blood  (1). 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 


Compounders  (8). 


The  Earl  of  Bchester. 
Samuel  Cartwright,  Esq. 
Henry  Christy,  Esq. 
W.  G.  Prescott,  Esq. 


F.  W.  Simms,  Esq. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward. 
Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
Lovell  Eeeve,  Esq. 


Residents  and  other  Contributing  FeUows  (6). 

E.  L.  Richards,  Esq. 
Dr.  H.  Falconer. 
J.  Macdonnell,  Esq. 


T.  E.  Blackwell,  Esq. 
W.  B.  Mitchell,  Esq. 
G.  E.  Roberts,  Esq. 


Non-contributing  Fellows  (3). 

Lieut.-CoL  T.  E.  Sampson.  I      Nicholas  Wood,  Esq. 

T.  Button,  Esq.  ] 

Foreign  Members  (4). 

Dr.  C.  H.  Pander.  I      M.  C.  von  Oeynhansen. 

Prof.  K.  von  Raumer.  |      Dr.  J.  G.  Forchhammer. 

Foreign  Correspondent  (1). 
Dr.  Albert  Oppel. 

Fellows  REsiemo). 

Residents  and  other  Contributing  FeUows  (4). 

George  Whitmore,  Esq. 
B.  de  Courcy  Nixon,  Esq* 


Lord  Dufferin. 
Dr.  G.  C.  WaUich. 


Rev.  F.  F.  Statham. 
H.  T.  James,  Esq. 


Non-contrihuting  Fellow  (1). 
E.  H.  Sheppard,  Esq. 

Fellows  Removed. 
Residents  and  other  Contributing  Fellows  (4). 
Mark  Fryar,  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  Winter. 
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The  following  Persons  were  dected  Fellows  during  the  year  1865. 

January  11th.— George  Elliott,  Esq.,  23  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster,  8.W. ;  Eobert  Hannah,  Esq.,  2  Alfred  Place  West,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. ;  Henry  Bobinson,  Esq.,  Assoc.  I.C.E.,  2  Dela- 
hay  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Carhon  Hill,  St.  John's  Wood, 
N.W. ;  Robert  P.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  13  Park  Lane,  Hyde  Park, 
W. ;  Captain  John  Sackville  Swann,  H.M.  22nd  BegL,  Malta ;  and 
John  Edmund  Thomas,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Ehayader. 

25th. — ^William  Grylls  Adams,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Natural 

Philosophy  in  King's  College,  London ;  and  Capt.  Stewart  Smyth 
Windham,  14  Connaught  Place,  W. 

February  8th. — Capt.  William  Arbuthnot,  25  Hyde  Park  Gardens, 
W. ;  Eobert  Bell,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Queen's  College, 
Canada  West ;  William  Henry  Leighton,  Esq.,  2  Merton  Place, 
Chiswick;  and  Viscount  Milton,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Wentworth  Park, 
and  4  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

22nd.— C.  Gainer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford;  John 

Wesley  Judd,  Esq.,  2  Bumgreave  View,  Sheffield;  Francis  R. 
Spry,  Esq.,  Ashford,  near  Homsey ;  The  Hon.  Arthur  Strutt,  88 
Eaton  Square,  W. ;  and  Samuel  Long  Waring,  Esq.,  The  Oaks, 
Norwood. 

March  8th.— The  Rev.  T.  H.  Browne,  High  Wycombe,  Berks;  Thomas 
Grange  Hurst,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer,  Backworth,  Northumber- 
land; and  W.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer,  Dolgelly, 
North  Wales. 

22nd. — ^Henry  Turner,  Esq.,  Mottingham,  Kent. 

April  5th. — Henry  Clark  Barlow,  M.D.,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. ; 
Townshend  Monckton  Hall,  Esq.,  Pilton  Parsonage,  near  Barn- 
staple; John  Lawson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  34  Parliament  Street,  S.W. ; 
William  Milnes,  Esq.,  Blackheath,  Kent,  and  Yeolm  Bridge,  South 
Devon;  J.  Samuel  Perkes,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Belvedere  House,  West 
Dulwich,  S. ;  and  Minos  Claiborne  Vincent,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Frankfort, 
Ohio,  U.S. 

20th.— J.  W.  Conrad  Cox,  Esq.,  B.A.,  4  Grove  Hill,  Wood- 
ford, N.E.,  and  32  Westboume  Place,  Eaton  Square,  W. ;  Henry 
K.  Jordan,  Esq.,  Tenby  House,  Cotham,  Bristol ;  and  Thomas  J. 
Sella,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

May  10th. — Absalom  Bennett,  Esq.,  Marazion,  Cornwall;  Joseph 
Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  54  Avenue  Road, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. ;  The  Rev.  John  Magens  Mello,  M.A.,  In- 
cumbent of  St.  Thomas's  Brampton,  Chesterfield;  and  George 
Noakes,  Esq.,  3  Grosvenor  Villas,  St.  Bartholomew  Row,  HoUo- 
way,  N. 

24th. — James  Philip  Baker,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton ;    George 

William  Cline,  Esq.,  38  Albermarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  James 
Coutts  Crawford,  Esq.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand ;  Theodore  H. 
Hughes,  Esq.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India ;  and  Charles 
Ottley  Groom  Napier,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

June  2l8t — Samuel  Bailey,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer,  The  Pleck, 
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Walsall;  William  Keeno,  Esq.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  and 
the  Rev,  Benjamin  Waugh,  Newbury,  Berks. 

November  8th. — ^Thomas  William  Danby,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Downing  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  William  Poole  King,  Esq.,  Avon  Side  House, 
CUfton,  Bristol;  James  L.  Lobley,  Esq.,  50  Lansdowne  Eoad, 
Kensington  Park,  8.W. ;  John  Richardson,  Esq.,  C.E. ;  James 
Clifton  Ward,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common;  and  Samuel  Hansard 
Yockney,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E. 

22nd. — Robert  Lightbody,  Esq.,  Ludlow»  Salop. 

December  6th.— W.  Phipson  Beale,  Esq.,  27  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; 
Henry  Braddon,  Esq.,  5  Dane's  Inn,  Strand,W.C. ;  Captain  Robert 
Clipperton,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Kertch ;  Tellef  Dahll,  Esq.,  Kra- 
gere,  Norway ;  R.  A.  Eskrigge,  Esq.,  24  The  Albany,  Old  Hall 
Street,  Liverpool ;  Hugh  Frederick  HaU,  Esq.,  Liverpool ;  Hed- 
worth  Hylton  Jolliflfe,  Esq.,  Merstham,  Surrey ;  Edward  Myers, 
Esq.,  29  Summer  Hill  Terrace,  Birmingham ;  George  Py croft,  Esq., 
M.R.C.S.E.,  Kenton,  Exeter ;  Ferdinand  Stoliczka,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  Calcutta ;  Erwin  Harvey  Wadge,  Esq., 
Stradbrook  Hall,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland ;  Henry  Augustus 
Ward,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  University  of 
Rochester,  New  York;  and  Frederick  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Goonvrae,  near  Truro. 

20th. — Hugh  Leonard,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Calcutta ;  William  Lyon, 

Esq.,  J.P.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  ;  Moses  Pullen,  Esq.,  Pains- 
wick,  Gloucestershire ;  and  Charles  Stavely  Rooke,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E., 
12  Bleinham  Terrace,  Leeds. 

The  following  Person  was  elected  a  Foreign  Correspondent  during  the 

year  1865. 

March  8th. — Prof,  C.  Nilsson,  of  Stockholm. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  have  been  received  since 
the  last  Anniversary., 

British  Specimens, 

Two  Fossil  Plants  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Dudley ;  presented  by 
H.  Beckett,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Rhomboidal  specimens  of  Clay  Ironstone  and  Iron-sandstone  frova 
the  ColUngwood  and  ClanmuUen  Quarries;  presented  by  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Capt.  T.  Longworth 
Dames. 

Twelve  specimens  of  Lead  and  Copper  from  various  localities ;  pre- 
sented by  J.  W.  B.  Owen,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Siliceous  Casts  of  Corals  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near 
DubHn  ;  presented  by  H.  B.  Brady,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Foreign  Specimens, 
Rock- specimens  fron^  Peru ;  presented  by  R.  Spruce,  Esq. 
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Cast  of  Ovihos  tnosefuUm,  Blainy. ;  presented  by  M.  E.  Lart^t,  For. 
Mem.  G.S. 

A  Collection  of  Eocks  and  Minerals  from  Boelagen^  Sweden ;  pre- 
sented by  H.  Bauerman,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Fourteen  specimens  of  Devonian  Plcmts  from  Gasp^ ;  presented  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  r.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Five  specimens  of  Cannel  Coal  from  New  South  Wales ;  presented 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Devonian  Corals  from  Poland ;  presented  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison, 
Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Jurassic  Fossils  from  Normandy ;  presented  by  RalphTate,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Tertiary  Echinoderms  from  Trinidad ;  presented  by  B.  J.  L.  Gappy, 
Esq. 

Maps,  Charts,  ftc,  presekted. 

Carte  G^logiqae  de  TEspagne  et  du  Portugal,  par  MM.  E.  de  Yer- 
neuil  et  E.  CoUomb.  1849  k  1862 ;  presented  by  the  authors. 

Earten  und  Mittheilungen  des  Mittelrheinischen  Geologischen  Ve- 
reins.  Section  Darmstadt,  von  R.  Ludwig,  1864 ;  presented  by 
the  author. 

Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.  Sheets  3  and  15 ;  presented  by  A. 
R.  C.  Selwyn,  Esq. 

Mapa  geologico  de  la  Provincia  de  Madrid,  por  Don  Casiano  de  Prado, 
For.  Mem.  G.S. ;  presented  by  the  author. 

Map  of  the  Bristol  Coal-fields  and  country  adjacent,  in  19  sheets, 
geologically  surveyed  by  William  Sanders,  F.G.S. ;  presented  by 
the  author. 

The  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  fix)m  an  actual  survey  in  1863-64,  by  A. 
Adams-Reilly,  A.C.,  F.R.G.S.  1865;  presented  by  the  author. 

Geological  Map  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  A.  Geikie ; 
presented  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Gf^logical  Sketch-Map  and  sections  of  the  Province  of  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  by  J.  Coutts  Crawford,  F.G.S. ;  presented  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Zealand. 

Geologische  Earte  der  Rheinprovinz  und  der  Provinz  Westfalen,  by 
Dr.  H.  von  Dechen ;  presented  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart., 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Geologische  Karte  der  Provinz  Victoria,  by  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn ;  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  A.  Petermann. 

Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  England.  Nos.  4, 6, 
7, 9,  45  (N.E.  &S.E.),  46  (N.W.  &  S.W.),  52,  81  (N.W.  &  S.W.), 
and  89  (S.E.).— Scotiand.  Nos.33,34,  and 41. —Ireland.  Nos.99, 
114-117,  118,  122-127,  and  133-135.— England.  Section  No. 
65.— Ireland.  Explanations  of  Sheets  Nos.  102,  112,  144,  146, 
147,  153,  157,  and  163-175. 

Sverigee  geologiska  Undersokning.  Nos.  6  to  13.  1863-64;  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  A.  Erdmann. 

Seventy-five  Miscellaneous  Charts,  published  by  the  D^pot  de  la 
Marine ;  presented  by  the  Depdt  de  la  Marine. 
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Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Maps,  6-inoh  scale : — l^orth- 
umberland,  Sheets  15,  72,  73,  79-82,  85-87,  91-96,  100-103, 
106, 106a  &  6-108,  110,  111.  Stirlingshire,  Sheets,  8,  20-26, 
28-30,  32,  33,  35,  36.  Dumbartonshire,  Sheete  2-4,  6-14, 16- 
18,  23,  26.  Eoxburgshire,  Index-sheet.  Lanarkshire,  Sheet  6. 
Forfarshire,  Sheets  1-7,  9-18,  22,  23,  40,  41,  43-46,  48-55.— 
Ordnance  Survey  of  England.  1-inch  scale : — Sheets  98,  99, 105, 
110. — Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland.  1-inch  scale  : — Sheets  7,  8, 
14, 18,  37,  90, 121. 

Geological  Survey  Maps  of  Holland.  Sheets  3,  4,  8,  11,  17;  pre- 
sented by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  the  Netherlands. 

Geologisk  kart  over  Christiana  Omegn,  af  Theodor  Ejerulf.  1864 ; 
presented  by  the  Royal  University  of  Christiana. 

Carte  Agronomique  des  environs  de  Paris,  par  M,  Delesse ;  presented 
by  the  author. 


Four  Photographs  of  Fossils  from  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales ; 

presented  by  W.  Keene,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 
Photograph  of  Telerpeton  Elginense ;  presented  by  the  late  G.  E. 

Roberts,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Diagram  showing  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  Seismometer,  by 

Lieut. -Col.  C.  Ramstedt ;  presented  by  the  author. 


The  following  lists  contain  the  Names  of  the  Persons  and  Public 
Bodies  from  whom  Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  have  been 
received  since  the  last  Anniversary,  February  17,  1865. 

I.  list  of  Societies  and  Public  Bodies  from  whom  the  Society  has 
received  Donations  of  Books  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting. 


Abbeville,  Imperial  Society  of 
Emulation  of. 

Basel,  Natural  History  Society 
of. 

Belgium,  Geological  Survey  of. 

Berlin.  German  Geological  So- 
ciety. 

Berwick.  Natural  History  Field- 
club. 

Bombay,  Geographical  Society  of. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  of. 

,  Natural   History  Society 

of. 

Breslau.  Silesian  Society  for 
Fatherland  Culture. 

Brussels.  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Belgium. 


Caen.  linnean  Society  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Calcutta.  Geological  Survey  of 
India. 

,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  at. 

Cambridge  (Mass).  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

.   American  Academy 

of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cherbourg,  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  of. 

Christiana,  Royal  University  of. 

Darmstadt.  Geological  Society 
of  the  Middle  Rhine. 

Dijon,  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of. 

Dubhn.  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland. 
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Dublin.    Royal  Irish  Academy. 

.    Boytd  Society. 

.     Royal  Geological  Society 

oflrdand. 

Edinburgh,  Geological  Society  of. 

,  Royal  Society  of. 

Exeter.   Deyonshire  Association. 

Franoe^cdimatization  Societyof . 
^  Geological  Society  of. 

Geneva,  Physical   and    Natural 

History  Society  of. 
Glasgow,  Geological  Society  of. 

Heidelberg,  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of. 

Lansanne.  Yandoise  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences. 

Leeds,  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Sodety  of. 

liTerpool,  Geological  Society  of. 

.     Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

Historic  Society. 

,  Philosophical  Society  of. 

London,  Anthropological  Society 
of. 

,  Art  Union  of. 

.     British  Association. 

,  Chemical  Society  of. 

.      Geological    Survey    of 

Great  Britain. 

.    Geologists'  Association. 

.     Institute  of  Actuaries  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

— .  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. 

,  linnean  Society  of. 

,  Mendicity  Society  of. 

— ,  Microscopical  Society  of. 

.  Paheontographical  Society. 

,  Photographic  Society  of. 

.     Ray  Society. 

.     Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 

Great  Britain. 

,  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of. 


London,  Royal  College  of. 

,  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of. 

,  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of. 

.  Royal  Institution  of  Great 

Britain. 

,  Royal  Society  of. 

.     Secretary  of   State   for 

War. 

,  Zoological  Society  of. 

Lyons,  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  of. 


Madrid,  Academy  of  Sciences  of. 

Manchester,  Geological  Society 
of. 

Melbourne,  Public  Library  of. 

.    Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 

Milan,  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 
of. 

Montreal,  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of. 

Moscow,  Imperial  Academy  of 
Naturalists  in. 

Munich,  Academy  of  Sciences  of. 

Neuchatel,   Society  of  Natural 

Sciences  of. 
Nova  Scotian  Institute. 

Padua,  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of. 

Palermo,  Institute  of  Natural 
Sciences  of. 

Paris.    Academy  of  Sciences. 

.    D^pot  General  de  la  Ma- 


School  of  Mines. 
Institute  of  the  Provinces. 


Philadelphia.  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences. 

.     American  Philosophical 

Society. 

Plymouth  Institution. 

Presburg,  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of. 

St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  Academy 
of. 
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Shanghai.  North  China  hranch 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

Southampton.   Ordnance  Survey. 

Stockholm.  Royal  Swedish  Aca- 
demy. 

Tasmania,  Royal  Society  of. 
Teign  Naturalists'  Field-cluh. 
Toronto.     Canadian  Institute. 
Turin.     Alpine  Club. 

.     Royal  Institute  of  Lom- 

bardy. 


Vienna,  Geological  Institute  of. 
,  Imperial  Academy  of. 

Warwickshire  Naturalists'  Field- 
club. 

Washington.     Patent  Office. 

.     Smithsonian  Institution. 

Wurtemburg,  Natural  History- 
Society  of. 

Yorkshire  (West  Riding).  Geo- 
logical and  Polyteclmic  So- 
ciety. 


n.  list  containing  the  names  of  the  Persons  from  whom  Donations 
to  the  Library  and  Museum  have  been  received  since  the  last 
Anniversary. 


Adams-Reilly,  A.,  Esq. 
Ansted,  Prof.  D.  T.,  F.G.S. 
American  Journal  of  Science  and 

Arts,  Editor  of  the. 
Archiac,  Vicomte  A.  d*,  For.Mem. 

G.S. 
AthenaBum,  Editor  of  the. 

Bagot,  A.  H.,  Esq. 
Barrande,  M.  J.,  For.Mem.G.S. 
Bauerman,  H.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Beckett,  H.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Benecke,  M.  E.W. 
Bianconi,  Prof.  G. 
Binney,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Bischof,  Prof.  G.,  For.Mem.G.S. 
Blanford,  H.  F.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  M.,For.Corr. 

G.S. 
Boult,  J.,  Esq. 
Brady,  H.B.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Brown,  R.,  Esq. 

Campbell,  J.  F.,  Esq. 

Carter,  Dr.  H.  J. 

Catullo,  Sign. 

Chamock,  Dr.  R.  S. 

Christy,  the  Executors  of  the  late 

H.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Clarke,  Rev.  W.  B.,  F.G.S. 
Codrington,  T.  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


Colliery  Guardian,  Editor  of  the. 

CoUomb,  M.  E. 

Crawford,  J.  C,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Dames,  Capi  T.  L. 
Dawkins,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Dawson,  Dr.  J.  W.,  F.G.S. 
Delesse,  Prof.  A.,  For.Mem.G.S. 
Deshayes,  Prof.  G.  P.,  For.Mem. 

G.S. 
Duncan,  Dr.  P.  M.,  Sec.G.S. 

Edwards,   Dr.  H.  Milne-    For. 

Mem.G.S. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  de  M.  G.,  Bart. 

F.G.S. 
Erdmann,  Dr.  A. 

Favre,  M.  A. 
Fonvielle,  M.  de. 
Foote,  R.  B.,  Esq. 
Forchhammer,  the  late  Prof.  G., 

For.Mem.G.S. 
Fuhlrott,  Prof.  C. 

Garrigou,  M.  F. 

Gastaldi,  Sign.  B.,  For.Corr.G.S. 
Geinitz,  Dr.  H.  B.,  For.Mem.G.S. 
Goeppert,  Dr.  H.  R.,  For.Mem. 

G.S. 
Groot,  M.  C.  de. 
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Gnabert,  IC.  L. 

Gumbel,  Herr  Bergm.,  For.Corr. 

G.8. 
(junn.  Rev.  J.,  F.G.S. 
Gappy,  E.  J.  L.,  Esq. 
Gntzeit,  T.  von. 

Haast,  Dr.  J.,  F.G.S. 
Haswell,  G.  C,  Esq. 
Hauer,  F.  E.  von.,  For.Corr.G.S. 
Hebert,  Profi  E.,  For.Corr.G.S. 
Heer,  Dr.  O.,  For.Corr.G.S. 
Hefanersen,  Gen.   G.  von.  For. 

Mem.G.S. 
Herschel,  Sir  J.  F.  W.,  F.G.S. 
Hind,  Prof.  H.  Y. 
Hochstetter,  Dr.  F. 
Hon,  M.  H.  Le. 
HnU,  E.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Intelldctnal  Observer,  Editor  of 
^e. 

James,  Col.  Sir  H.,  F.G.S. 
Jervitt,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Jones,  Prof.  T.  B.,  F.G.S. 
Jordan,  H.  K.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Editor  of  the. 

Karrer,  Dr.  F. 
Keene,  W.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
King,  Prof.  W. 
Kirkby,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Kcenen,  Baron  von. 
Kokscharow,  M.  N.  von. 
Koninck,  Prof.  L.  de,  For.Mem. 
G.S. 

Lankester,  E.  R.,  Esq. 

lATtet,  M.  E.,  For.Mem.G.S. 

Lartet,  M.  L. 

Lanbe,  Dr.  G.  C. 

Laugel,  M.  A.,  F.G.S. 

Lavizzari,  Dr.  L. 

Lentillac,  M.  de. 

liebig.  Baron  J.  von. 

Locke,  J.,  Esq. 

L(^n,  Sir  W.  E.,  F.G.S. 

London  Review,  Editor  of  the. 


Longman  and  Co.,  Messrs. 

Luca,  Sign.  S.  de. 

Ludvrig,  M.  R. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  F.G.S. 

Mackie,  S.  J.  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Mar^,  Dr.  P. 

Marmora,  Gen.  A.  deUa. 

Martin,  M.  J. 

Martins,  Dr.  C,  For.Corr.G.S. 

Maw,  G.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine, 

Editor  of  the. 
Montagna,  M.  C. 
MortiUet,  M.  G.  de. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.I.,  Bart.,  F.G.S. 

NageH,  Dr.  C. 

Omboni,  Sign.  G. 

Oppel,  liie  late  Dr.  A.,  For.Corr. 

G.S. 
Owen,  J.  W.  B.,  Esq. 

Page,  D.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Parker,  W.  K.,  Esq. 

Perrey,  M.  A. 

Petermann,  Dr.  A. 

PhilHps,  Prof.  J.,  F.G.S. 

Ponzi,  Sign.  G. 

Prado,  Sign.C.de,For.Mem.G.S. 

Quetelet,  M.  A. 

Ramstedt,  Lieut-Col.  C. 
Reader,  Editor  of  the. 
Renevier,  M.  E. 
Reuss,  Dr.  A.  E.,  For.Corr.G.S. 
Roberts,  the  late  G.  E.,  Esq., 

F.G.S. 
Romanofski,  M.  G. 

Sanders,  W.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Seeley,  H.  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Selwyn,  A.  R.  C,  Esq. 
Sismonda,   Prof.  A.,  For.Mem. 

G.S. 
Soulby,  T.,  Esq. 
South,  Sir  J. 
Spratt,  Capt.  T.  A.  B.,  F.G.S. 
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Spruce,  E.  Esq. 
StoHczka,  Dr.  F.,  F.&.8. 
Studer,  Prof.  B.,  For.  Mem.  G.S. 
Suess,  Prof.  E.,  For.Corr.G.S, 

Tate,  G.  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Tate,  B.  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Tawny,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Tennant,  Prof.  J.,  F.G.S. 
Theobald,  Prof. 
Triibner  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
Tylor,  A.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


Tylor,  E.  B.,  Esq. 
Vemeuil,  M.  E.  de,  For.Mcm. 
G.S. 

Waagen,  Dr.  W. 

Watelet,  M.  A. 

Whitaker,  W.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Winchell,  Prof.  A. 

Winkler,  Dr.  T.  C. 

Winslow,  Dr.  C.  F. 

Wood,  Eev.  H.  H.,  F.G.S. 

Wood,  S.  v.,  jun.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


List  of  Papebs  read  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting , 
February  Vlih,  1865. 
1865. 

February  22nd. — On  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  the  South-east 
of  Cumberland  and  the  North-east  of  Westmoreland,  by  Prof.  R. 
Harkness,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S. 

• Note  on  the  Volcanic  Tufa  of  Latacunga,  at  the  foot 

of  Cotopaxi ;  and  on  the  Cangaua,  or  Volcanic  Mud  of  the  Quite- 
nian  Andes,  by  R.  Spruce,  Esq. ;  communicated  by  Sir  R:  I. 
Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Discovery  of  Flint  Implements  in  the  Drift 


at  Milford  Hill,  Salisbury,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore ;  communi- 
cated by  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

March  8th. — A  Description  of  the  Echinodermata  from  the  Strata  on 
the  South-east  Coast  of  Arabia,  and  at  Bagh  on  the  Nerbudda,  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Geological  Society,  by  P.  Martin  Dxmcan, 
M.B.,  Sec.G.S. 

On  the  Fossil  Contents  of  the  Genista  Cave,  Gibraltar, 

by  G.  Busk,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  the  late  Hugh  Falc<mer, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

March  22nd. — Notes  on  the  Caves  of  Gibralter,  by  Lieut  C.  Warren, 
R.E. ;  communicated  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 

On  the  asserted  Occurrence  of  Human  Bones  in  the 

ancient  Fluviatile  Deposits  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  with  com- 
parative Remarks  on  the  Alluvial  Formation  of  the  two  Valleys,  by 
the  late  Hugh  Falconer,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

April  5th. — On  some  Tertiary  Deposits  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
Austraha,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. ;  with  a 
Note  on  the  Corals,  by  P.  M.  Duncan,  M.B.,  Sec.G.S. 

On  the  Chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  by  W.  Whitaker, 

Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Chalk  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  Tot- 


ternhoe  Stone,  by  W.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  W.  Whitaker, 


Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 
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April  26th. — On  the  Character  of  the  Cephalopodons  Fauna  of  the 
South-Indian  Cretaceous  Bocks,  by  Dr.  Stoliczka,  PhJ). ;  com- 
municated by  the  Assistant-Secretary. 

On  the  Growth  of  Flos  Ferri,  or  Coralloidal  Arragonite, 

bT  W.  Wallace,  Esq.;  communicated  by  W.  W.  Smyth,  Esq., 
F"R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Notes  accompanying  some  Bhomboidal  Specimens  of 


Iron-Sandstone,  &c.,  presented  to  the  Society,  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Her- 

schd,  Bart,  K.C.H.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. ;  with  a  Note,  by  Capt.  T.  L. 

Dames ;  communicated  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Bart,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 
May  10th. — On  the  Azoic  and  Palseozoic  Bocks  of  Southern  New 

Brunswick,  by  G.  F.  Matthew,  Esq. ;  communicated  by  J.  W. 

Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
Besults  of  Geological  Observations  in  Baden  and 

Franconia,  by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger,  For.Corr.G.S. 

On  the  Changes  rendered  necessary  in  the  Geological 


Map  of  South  Africa  by  recent  Discoveries  of  Fossils,  by  B.  N. 

Bubridge,  M.B.,  F.G.S. 
May  24th. — Additional  Observations  on  the  Baised  Beach  of  San- 
gatte with  reference  to  the  Date  of  the  English  Channel,  and  the 

presence  of  Loess  in  the  ClifT  Section,  by  J.  Prestwich,  Esq.,  F.B.S., 

Trea8.G.S. 
On  the  Superficial  Deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Med- 

way,  with  remarks  on  the  Denudation  of  the  Weald,  by  C.  Le  N. 

Foster,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  and  W.  Topley,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
June  7th, — Note  on  Ovibos  mosc^tus,  Blainville,  by  M.  E.  Lart^t, 

For.Mem.G.S. 
On  some  Additional  Fossils  from  the  lingula-flags, 

by  J.  W.  Salter,  Esq.,  F.G.S. ;  with  a  Note  on  the  Genus  Anopo- 

lenus,  by  H.  Hicks,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

On  some  New  Species  of  Crustacea  belonging  to  the 


Order  Eurypterida,  by  Henry  Woodward,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

On  the  Discovery  of  a  New  Genus  of  Cirripedia  in 


the  Wenlock  Limestone  and  Shale  of  Dudley,  by  Henry  Wood- 
ward, Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

On  a  New  Genus  of  Eurypterida  fix)m  the  Lower 


Lndlow  Bock  of  Leintwardine,  Shropshire,  by  Henry  Woodward, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

June  21st. — On  the  Carboniferous  Bocks  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmere, 
by  Capt  H.  Godwin-Austen;  with  Notes  on  the  Carboniferous 
Brachiopoda,  by  T.  Davidson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  an  In- 
troduction and  Besum^,  by  B.  A.  C.  Godwin- Austen,  F.B.S.,  For. 
Mem.G.S. ;  communicated  by  B.  A.  C.  Godwin- Austen,  Esq., 
F.B.8.,  &c. 

On  the  Mammalian  Bemains  found  by  E.  Wood,  Esq., 

near  Bichmond,  Yorkshire,  by  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. ; 
with  an  Introductory  Note  on  the  Deposit  in  which  they  were 
found,  by  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and  G.  E.  Boberts,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 
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1865. 

November  8th. — On  the  Submerged, Forest-beds  in  Porlock  Bay,  by 
R.  A.  C.  Godwin-Austen,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  For.Sec.G.S. 

On  the  Marine  Origin  of  the  •  Parallel  Roads'  of 

Glen  Roy,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Boog  Watson,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

November  22nd. — On  Impressions  of  Selenite  in  the  Woolwich  Beds 
and  London  Clay,  by  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  Sec.G.S. 

On  ^e  Relation  of  the  Chillesford  Beds  to  the  Norwich 

Crag,  by  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

December  6th. — On  the  Western  Limit  of  the  Rhsetic  Beds  in  South 
Wales,  and  on  the  position  of  the  Sutton  Stone,  by  E.  B.  Tawney, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. ;  with  a  Note  on  the  Corals  of  the  Sutton  Stone,  by 
P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  Sec.G.S. 

Notes  on  a  Section  of  the  Lower  Lias  and  Rhsetic 

Beds  near  Wells,  Somerset,  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

December  20th. — On  the  Conditions  of  the  Depositions  of  Coal,  by 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

1866. 

January  10th.— ^On  the  Origin  and  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  so- 
called  Eozoon- Serpentine,  by  Prof.  W.  King  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Row- 
ney ;  communicated  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

■ Supplemental  Notes  on  the  Structure  and  Affinities 

oiEozoim  Canadense,  by  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

January  24th. — Notes  on  Belgian  Geology,  by  R.  A.  C.  Godwin- 
Austen,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  For.SecG.S. 

February  7th. — On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  certain  Lake-basins 
in  New  Zealand,  by  W.  T.  Locke  Travers,  Esq. ;  communicated 
by  Sir  C.  LyeU,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Dead  Littoral  SheUs  in  the  Bed 

of  the  German  Ocean,  forty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Aberdeen,  by 
Robert  Dawson,  Esq. ;  communicated  by  T.  F.  Jamieson,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 

On  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Caithness,  by  T.  F. 


Jamieson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

After  the  Reports  had  been  read,  it  was  resolved, — 

That  they  be  received  and  entered  on  the  minuted  of  the  Meeting ; 

and  that  such  parts  of  them  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit  be  printed 

and  distributed  among  the  Fellows. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved, — 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  retiring  from  the  office  of  President. 

2.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Dr.  Meryon,  J. 
Carrick  Moore,  Esq.,  and  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  retiring  from  the 
offices  of  Vice-Presidents. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Warington  W. 
Smyth,  Esq.,  retiring  from  the  Office  of  Secretary. 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Robert  Chambers, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  Robert  Everest,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Dr.  Meryon, 
retiring  from  the  Council. 
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XVU 


After  the  Ballotiiig-glasses  had  been  duly  closed,  and  the  lists 
examined  by  the  Scrutineers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared 
'Eo  hare  been  duly  elected  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing 
^ear; — 

OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT, 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.li.S. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Sir  P.  de  M.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  &  L.S. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

SECRETARIES, 
P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B. 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 
R.  A.  C.  Godwin- Austen,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

TREASURER. 
Joseph  Prestwich,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


COUNCIL. 


H.  W.  Bristow,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B. 

Sr  P.  de  M.  G.  Egerton,  Bart., 

M.P.,  F.R.S. 
EariofEnni8killen,D.C.L.,F.RS. 
Kobeit  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A. 
R.  A  C.  Godwin-Austen,  Esq., 

F.R.8. 
W.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.R.8. 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

AL8. 
J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
ProfesBor  T.  Rupert  Jones. 
M.  Angoste  Laugel. 
fir  Charles  Lvell,  Bart,  D.C.L., 
P.K.S. 

TOLUIL 


John  Carrick  Moore,  Esq.,  M.A.j 

F.R.8. 
Professor  John  Morris. 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,K.C.B.j 

F.R.S. 
Robert  W.  Mylne,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Joseph  Prestwich,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.RS. 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq .,  M.  A. , 

F.R.S. 
Capt.  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  R.N.,  C.B., 

F.RS. 
Lieut.-Col.   R.   Strachoy,  R.E., 

F.R.S.  &  L.S. 
Rev.   Thomas  Wiltshire,  M.A., 

F.R.A.S. 
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LIST  OF      . 
THE  FOREIGN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  in  1866. 

Election. 

1818.  Professor  G.  C.  Gmelin,  Tubingen. 

1819.  Count  A.  Breuner,  Vienna, 
1819.  Signor  Alberto  Parolini,  Bassano, 

1822.  Count  Vitaliano  Borromeo,  Milan. 

1823.  Professor  Nils  de  Nordenskiold,  Helsinff/ors. 

1827.  Dr.  H.  von  Dechen,  Bonn. 

1828.  M.  L^once  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Sec.  Perp^tuel  de  rinstit.   France, 

For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Paris. 

1829.  Dr.  Ami  Bou^,  Vienna. 

1829.  J.  J.  d'Omalius  d'Halloy,  HaOoy,  Belgium. 

1839.  Dr.  Ch.  G.  Ehrenberg,  For.  Mem.  RS.,  Berlin. 

1840.  Professor  Adolphe  T.  Brongniart,  For.  Mem.  RS.,  Parts. 

1840.  Professor  Gustav  Rose,  Berlin, 

1841.  Dr.  Louis  Agassiz,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Cambridge f  Massachusetts, 
1841.  Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes,  Paris. 

1844.  William  Burton  Rogers,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.  S. 

]844.  M.  Edouard  de  Vemeuil,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Paris. 

1847.  M.  le  Vicomte  B.  d'Archiac,  Paris, 

1848.  James  Hall,  Esq.,  Albany,  State  of  New  Y(yrk. 
1850.  Professor  Bernard  Studer,  Berne. 

1850.  Herr  Hermann  von  Meyer,  Frankfort-on- Maine. 

1851.  Professor  James  D.  Dana,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
1851.  General  G.  von  llelmersen,  St.  Petersburg. 

1851.  Hofrath  W.  K.  Haidinger,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Vienna. 

1851.  Professor  Angelo  Sismonda,  Turin. 

185:1  Count  Alexander  von  Keyserling,  Dorpat. 

1853.  Professor  L;  G.  de  Koninck,  Li^ge. 

1854.  M.  Joachim  Barrande,  Prague. 

1854.  Professor  Karl  Friedrich  Naumaun,  Leipsic. 

185C.  Professor  Robert  W.  Bunsen,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Heidelberg. 

1857.  Professor  H.  R.  Goeppert,  Breslau. 

1857.  M.  E.  Lartet,  Paris. 

1857.  Professor  H.  B.  Geinitz,  Dresden. 

1857.  Dr.  Hermann  Abich,  Tijlis,  Northeim  Persia. 

1858.  Dr.  J.  A.  E.  Deslongchamps,  Caen. 

1858.  Herr  Am.  Escher  von  der  Linth,  Zurich. 

1859.  Professor  A.  Delesse,  Paris. 

1859.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Roeraer,  Breslau. 

1860.  Dr.  H.  Milne-Edwards,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Paris. 
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1861.  Professor  GKistav  Biflclio^  Bonn, 
1802.  Senor  Casiaiio  di  Prado,  Madrid, 

1862.  Baron  SartoriuB  Ton  WaltersbAnsen;  OotHnffen, 
1862.  Profeaaor  Pierre  Merian,  Basle, 

1864.  Profeesor  Paolo  Savi,  Bm. 

1865.  M«  Jules  Desnojers,  Baris, 


LIST  OF 

THE  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS 

OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  nr  18661 


1863.  Professor  Bejricli,  BerUn, 

1863.  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Abbeville. 

1863.  Herr  Bergmeister  Credner,  Ootha. 

1863.  Professor  Dauhr^e,  Pmria, 

1863.  M.  Desor,  NeuchdteL 

1883.  Professor  Favre,  Geneva. 

1863.  Signor  Gastaldi,  Turin. 

186a  Dr.  C.  T.  Gaudin,  Lauaanne. 

1863w  M.  Paul  Gerrais,  Montpdlier. 

1863.  Herr  Bergmeister  Giimbel,  Munich. 

1863.  Franz  Ritter  von  Hauer,  Vienna. 

1863.  Professor  E  Hubert,  The  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

1883.  Rev.  Dr.  O.  Heer,  Zurich. 

186a  Dr.  Moritz  Homes,  Vienna. 

1883.  Dr.  G.  F.  Jager,  StuttgaH. 

1883.  Dr.  Kaup,  Darmstadt. 

186a  Dr.  Theodor  Kjerul^  Christiana. 

1863.  M.  von  Kokscharow,  St.  Petersburg. 

1883.  Dr.  Leidy,  PhUaddphia. 

186a  M.  Lor^n,  iSltocJ^u/m. 

188a  Lieut-Gen.  Count  Alberto  Ferrero  della  Marmora,  Turin 

1883.  Count  A.  G.  Marschall,  Vienna. 

1883.  Professor  G.  Meueghini,  Pisa. 

186a  M.  Morlot,  ^enw?. 

188a  M.  Henri  Nyst,  Brussds. 

186a  II  Marchese  Lorenzo  Damaso  Paroto,  Genoa. 

188a  Professor  Pictet,  Geneva, 

188a  Signor  Ponzi,  Rome. 

1883.  Professor  Quenstedt,  Tiibingen. 

188a  Professor  F.  Sandberger,  Bavaria. 

186a  Signor  Q.  Sella,  Turin, 
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1863.  Dr.  F.  Senft,  Eisenach, 

1863.  Dr.  B.  Shumard,  St,  Louis,  Missomi. 

1863.  Dr.  Steenstriip,  Copenhagen, 

1863.  Prof.  R  Sueas,  Vienna, 

1863.  Marquis  de  Vibraje,  Paris, 

1864.  M.  J.  Bosquet,  MaeOricht 

1864.  Dr.  Charles  Martins,  MontpdUer. 

1865.  Dr.  C.  Nilsson,  iSlfocMo/m. 


AWARDS  OF  THE  WOLLASTON-MEDAL 

UNDER   THE   CONDITIONS   OF   THE    '^  DONATION-FUND  ^ 


BSTABUSUBD  BT 


WILLIAM  HYDE  WOLLASTON,  M.D.,  FJLS.,  P.G.8.,  Ac., 

"  To  promote  researches  concerning  the  mineral  stmcture  of  the  earth, 
and  to  enable  the  CouncU  of  the  Geological  Society  to  reward  those 
individuals  of  any  country  by  whom  such  researches  may  hereafter  be 
made/* — "  such  indindual  not  being  a  Member  of  the  Council." 


1831.  Mr.  William  Smith. 

1835.  Dr.  G.  A.  MantelL 

1836.  M.  L.  Agassiz. 

1837.  |C.ptPT.Cautley. 
I  Dr.  H.  Falconer. 

1838.  Professor  R.  Owen. 

1839.  Professor  C.  G.  Ehrenberg. 

1840.  Professor  A.  H.  Dumont. 

1841.  M.  Adolphe  T.  Brongniart. 

1842.  Baron  L.  von  Buch. 

184,S      J  ^*  ^*  ^®  Beaumont. 
IM.P.  A.  Dufr^noy. 

1844.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare. 

1845.  Professor  John  Phillips. 

1846.  Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 

1847.  Dr.  Ami  Bou^. 

1848.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Buckland. 

1849.  Mr.  Joseph  Prestwich,  jun. 

1850.  Mr.  William  Hopkins, 


1851.  The  Rev.  Prof.  A.  Sedgwick. 

1852.  Dr.  W.  H.  Rtton. 

1853      \  ^'^^Vicomte  A.d'Archiac 

( M.  E.  de  VemeuiL 
1854.  Dr.  Richard  Griffith. 
1856.  SirH.  T.DelaBeche. 

1856.  Sir  W.  E.  Logan. 

1857.  M.  Joachim  Barrande. 
1858      \  ^®"^  Hermann  von  Meyer. 

I  Mr.  James  Hall. 

1859.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin. 

1860.  Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood. 

1861.  Prof  Dr.  H.  G.  Bronn. 

1862.  Mr.  Robert  A.  C.  Godwin- 

Austen. 

1863.  Prof  Gustav  Bischof 

1864.  Sir  R.  L  Murchison. 

1865.  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson. 

1866.  Sir  Charles  LyelL 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

ANNUAL  GENEBAL  MEETING, 
16th  FEBRUARY,  1866. 


AWABD  OF  THE  WoLLASTON  HeOAL. 


The  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Committees  having  heen  read,  the 
President,  William  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  delivered  the 
WoUaston  Medal  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  addressing  him  as  follows : — 

Sr  Charles  Lyell, — I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  with  very  great 
satisfaction  that  I  find  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  he  the  means 
of  placing  in  your  hands  this  WoUaston  Medal,  which  the  Council 
have  unanimously  awarded  to  you  in  recognition  of  the  highly 
important  services  you  have  rendered  to  the  study  of  Geology  hy 
your  various  originid  works,  and  for  the  masterly  and  philosophical 
manner  in  which  you  have  treated  the  subject,  both  in  developing 
the  principles  and  in  expounding  the  elements  on  which  the  science 
of  Geology  is  founded. 

More  than  five-and-thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  you  puh- 
fished  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  in  which  you 
attempted  to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  by 
reference  to  causes  now  in  operation,  and  by  giving  a  full  and  de- 
tailed view  of  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
During  this  period  you  have  published  no  less  than  nine  editions  of 
this  work.  In  1838  you  pubUshed  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Ele- 
ments of  G^logy,'  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the  4th  Book  of 
the '  Principles  of  Geology,'  and  contairung  a  description  of  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  changes,  Geology  in  the  strictest  sense,  namely,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  successive  formations  of  the  earth's  crust  and 
their  imbedded  fossils  from  the  oldest  crystalline  rocks  to  the  beds 
of  the  Post-tertiary  epoch.  Of  these  '  Elements'  you  published  the 
sixth  edition  last  year,  and  I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  stated  on 
a  former  occasion  respecting  the  vast  amount  of  additional  informa- 
tion it  contains  as  compared  with  former  editions.  Indeed,  con- 
ndering  the  rapid  progress  of  geological  study  and  the  close  atten- 
tion you  have  always  paid  to  every  new  discovery  in  all  quarters  of 
&e  globe,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  effect  produced  by  these  numerous  publications ;  but  it  b 
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interesting  to  record  the  fact  that  I  have  read  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  a  perusal  of  Lyell's  *  Elements '  has  been  the  first  means 
of  calling  the  attention  of  persons  previouslj  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  science  and  to  the  eager  in- 
vestigation of  the  geological  features  of  the  country  where  they 
resided. 

I  must  also  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  great  services 
you  have  rendered  to  the  study  of  Tertiary  Geology  in  helping  to 
clear  away  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  before  1830  respecting 
the  true  chronological  sequence  of  those  fossiliferous  beds  which  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy  overlie  the  chalk  formation,  and  in  many 
of  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  species  are  found  identicid 
with  recent  or  living  forms.  With  the  assistance  of  M.  Deshayes 
you  prepared  comparative  lists  of  the  fossil  shells  found  in  the 
different  Tertiary  formations,  and  of  the  identical  living  species,  and 
you  ascertained  that  in  proportion  to  their  greater  antiquity  they 
invariably  contained  a  smaller  percentage  of  Hving  forms.  On  this 
you  founded  that  peculiar  classification  with  which  your  name  must 
ever  be  associated.  The  terms  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Post- 
pliocene  will  always  remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  services  you 
have  rendered  to  geological  science.  And  although  subsequent  dbco- 
veries  have  shown  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  these 
groups  cannot  be  so  sharply  drawn  {is  was  at  first  supposed,  and 
that  the  breaks  previously  believed  to  exist  have  been  filled  up  by 
newly  discovered  groups  of  strata,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
you  always  anticipated  that  such  would  be  the  case ;  you  never  ad- 
mitted the  doctrine  maintained  by  some  geologists  that  these  breaks, 
both  in  the  Tertiary  and  in  the  older  formations,  were  the  marks  of  real 
interruptions  and  catastrpphes  breaking  the  regular  series  of  events 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  nomenclature  which  you  introduced  has  been  of  im- 
mense service  in  enabling  us  to  arrange  and  coordinate  the  different 
groups  of  Tertiary  deposits  which  occur  in  so  many  localities  of  the 
European  area  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Allow  me  once  more  to  express  the  sincere  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion I  experience  in  placing  this  Medal  in  your  hands. 

Sir  Chaklbs  Ltell,  on  receiving  the  Medal,  replied  as  follows : — 

The  list  of  British  and  foreign  geologists  who  have  received  the 
WoUaston  Medal  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  honoured 
by  so  many  distinguished  names  that  I  cannot  but  feel  highly  gra- 
tified that  the  Council  has  thought  mine  worthy  of  being  added  to 
the  number.  I  acknowledge  with  sincere  thanks  the  flattering 
terms  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  my  scientific  labours  and  writings, 
and  I  only  trust  that  you  have  not  greatly  overrated  their  value.  I 
can  at  least  assure  you  that  as  I  grow  older  I  become  more  and 
more  conscious  of  my  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing 
rate  at  which  geology  is  expanding,  together  with  the  numerous 
sciences  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it. 
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AWAED  OF  THE  WOLLASTON  DoNATION-FUND. 


Hie  President  then  addressed  Mr.  H.  Woodward^  as  follows : — 

Mr.  WooDWAED, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  handing  to  you  the 
balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  WoUaston  Eund,  which  the  Council 
hare  awarded  to  you  with  the  view  of  assisting  you  in  your  resear- 
ches on  the  fossil  Crustacea.  The  evidences  of  industry  and  zeal 
whidi  you  have  already  shown  in  this  field  of  paheontolo^cal  re- 
search, hoth  in  the  many  interesting  communications  which  you 
have  made  to  this  Society  and  in  your  other  publications,  lead  us  to 
expect  still  more  important  results  from  your  continued  investiga- 
tions. It  is  this  division  of  labour  which  tends  finally  to  perfection. 
And  while  Mr.  Davidson  has  taken  the  fossil  Brachiopoda  tinder  his 
special  chai^,  Br.  Wright  the  Echinoderms,  and  Mr.  Salter  has  done 
the  same  with  the  Trilobites,  we  gladly  leave  the  remaining  Crustacea 
in  your  hands,  in  the  confident  hope  that  you  will  treat  them  with  the 
same  success,  and  work  out  their  natural  affinities  and  geological  limi- 
tations with  the  same  credit  to  yourself  and  benefit  to  science,  which 
they  have  already  manifested  in  their  respective  fields  of  operation. 
While  assuring  you  of  my  own  entire  satisfaction  at  this  award,  I 
will  only  add  the  expression  of  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  fature 
prosperity  and  success. 

Mr.  WoonwAEn  replied  as  follows : — 

Mr.  PEEsmsifT, — ^In  returning  thanks  to  you  and  to  the  Council 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  me,  I  cannot  but  recall  the  names  of 
the  many  able  and  distinguished  geologists  who  in  former  years  have 
received  the  WoUaston  Fund,  and  fed  sure  it  is  owing  more  to  your 
friendly  consideration  than  to  my  own  desert  that  I  am  thus 
favoured. 

Palseontologbts  have  never  had  greater  opportunities  for  work 
than  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  fresh  districts  are  being 
explored,  yielding  new  series  of  organisms  dissimilar  from,  but  re- 
flated to,  the  living  forms  around  us. 

We  younger  naturalbts  and  geologists  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  our  predecessors,  for  we  enjoy  the  results  of  their  labours,  and 
find  that  they  have  made  the  way  light  and  the  path  smooth  beneath 
our  feet.  New  fossils,  however,  turn  up  continually,  and  must  be 
deseribed ;  and  better  examples  of  old  ones,  furnishing  fr-esh  ma- 
terial for  comparison,  need  to  be  examined. 

With  the  encouragement  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow, 
I  hope  to  add  some  useful  material  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Crustacea,  which  it  is  my  pleasant  task  to  investigate. 
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THE  ANNIVEESAKY  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

WpiLiAM  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

I  now  proceed,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  ohserved 
by  my  predecessors,  and  before  entering  on  those  observations  re- 
specting the  recent  prepress  of  geological  investigation  which  it  is 
my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  to  read  the  Obituary  Notices  of  some  of 
those  Fellows  of  the  Society  whom  we  have  lost  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr,  Hbnbt  Christy  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Miller  Christy,  of  Woodbines,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  was  bom 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1810.  His  early  life  was  devoted  to  business, 
and  he  succeeded  bos  father  as  a  Director  of  the  London  Joint-Stock 
Bank.  A  taste  for  antiquarian  researches  led  him,  however,  at  an 
early  period  to  undertake  many  extensive  journeys  and  expeditions 
with  tiie  view  of  studying  the  antiquarian  remains  of  various  dis- 
tricts, and  the  primitive  habits  and  customs  of  the  more  remote 
tribes  of  the  human  race. 

In  1856  he  accompanied  Mr.  Edward  Tylor  to  Mexico.  The  result 
of  their  travels  was  published  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  1861  'in  a  work  called 
'Anahuac'  He  subsequently  visited  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  British  Columbia,  picking  up  information  wherever  he  could 
find  it  respecting  the  habits  of  the  wilder  tribes  and  the  earHer  in- 
habitants. Subsequently  he  visited  the  East,  Algeria,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  king- 
dom. 

It  was  at  a  later  period,  however,  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  that  branch  of  his  antiquarian  pursuits  which  brought  him 
into  close  relationship  with  this  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  Mem- 
ber in  1858.  Carrying  back  his  researches  into  the  antiquity  of 
man's  presence  on  the  earth,  ho  was  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  relics  of  the  last  period  of  geological  history,  when  Mam- 
malia, now  extinct,  appear  to  have  lived  during  the  Postgla- 
cial period  as  the  cotemporaneous  inhabitants  in  caves  and  forests 
of  the  first  tribes  of  the  human  race  which  dwelt  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  discoveries  of  Abbeville  and  of  Amiens  which  had  been  so 
ably  worked  out  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  induced  Mr.  Christy  to  enter 
upon  a  new  field  of  inquiry ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  M. 
Lartdt,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  caves  in  the  south  of  France, 
to  which  several  French  geologists  had  recently  been  devoting  their 
time  and  thoughts,  and  were  endeavouring  to  imravel  the  mys- 
tery which  at  first  attached  to  the  discovery  of  undoubted  human 
implements,  and  the  works  of  human  hands,  in  close  juxta-position 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  Mammalia. 

Mr.  Christy's  exertions  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  examination, 
with  his  friend  M.  Lart^t,  of  the  numerous  caves  which  are  to  be 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  Vez^re  in  the  Department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne.     The  enormous  collection  of  materials  obtained  fix)m  these 
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cayes,  oonstfting  of  flint  instmments  of  an  entirely  different  character 
firom  those  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  of  bones  of  Reindeer,  Bos,  and 
odier  animals,  would  appear  incredible  to  those  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  actual  discovery  and  the  immense  stores  collected  on  the 
spot.  They  have  been  distributed,  with  the  greatest  liberality,  by 
Mr.  Chiisty  and  M.  Lart^t  to  the  various  public  museums  and  pri- 
vate collections  in  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  Mr.  Christy  proceeded,  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Geological  Society,  to  visit  some  interesting  caves  of  the 
same  character  as  those  in  the  Dordogne,  which  had  been  recently 
discovered  in  Belgium,  near  Dinant  on  the  Meuse;  and  it  was 
whilst  proceeding  thence  to  Switzerland,  with  M.  and  Madame 
Lart^t,  that  he  was  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  May,  at  La  Pa- 
lisse,  Allier,  at  the  age  of  54.  He  will  be  long  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  social  qualities  no  less  than  for  his  scientific 
attainments. 

£^  John  William  Lttbbock,  the  son  of  Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  was 
bom  on  the  26th  March,  1803.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1826.  He  was  a 
first-rate  mathematician,  and  for  many  years  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  science,  particularly  that  of  astronomy,  in  connexion  with 
which  he  investigated  many  questions  respecting  the  action  of  the 
tides,  the  theoiy  of  the  moon  and  the  perturbation  of  the  planets,  and 
the  determination  of  the  distance  of  a  comet  from  the  earth,  and  the 
elements  of  its  orbit.  He  was  Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Society  from 
1830  to  1835,  and  again  from  1838  to  1845,  and  was  for  many  years 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London.  In  1834  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  him  one  of  their  Royal  Medab  for  his  paper  "  On  the 
Tides,"  and  in  1848i  the  Astronomical  Society  gave  him  a  testimonial 
for  his  "  Researches  on  the  Theory  of  Perturbation.''  In  1836  he  de- 
livered the  Bakerian  Lecture  **  On  the  Tides  at  the  Port  of  London." 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1848.  He  contributed 
many  papers  on  scientific  subjects  to  most  of  the  learned  Societies  in 
England,  which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association. 

In  addition  to  these  communications  he  published  several  import- 
ant works  on  astronomical  and  mathematical  subjects  between  the 
years  1830  and  1840,  including  *  A  Treatise  on  Probability '  and  an 
'Elementary  Treatiseonthe  computation  of  Eclipses  and  Occultations,' 
in  1835 ;  *  Remarks  on  the  Classification  of  the  different  branches  of 
Human  Knowledge,'  in  1838 ;  an  *  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 
Tides,'  in  1839 ;  and  *  On  the  Heat  of  Vapour,'  and  on  *  Astronomical 
Refraction,'  in  1840.  In  this  year  he  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  from  this  period  appears  to  have 
withdrawn  himself  somewhat  from  the  active  pursuit  of  scientific  in- 
vestigations.    That  they  were  not  altogether  given  up  is  proved  by 
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the  fact  that  he  became  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1848,  in  which 
year  he  abo  communicated  to  the  Society  an  interesting  paper 
**  On  change  of  Climate  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  Earth's  Axis 
of  Botation."  This  paper,  which  derives  additional  interest  from 
the  discussions  which  have  been  recently  carried  on,  was  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Sir  H.  Delabeche  in  his  Anniversary  Address  of  the 
same  year  *.  Sir  John  Lubbock  died  at  High  Elm,  Famboro',  Kent, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1865,  at  the  age  of  62. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  was  bom  in  1795.  Having  from  an  early 
age  directed  his  attention  to  mining  engineering,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  colliery-viewers  in  the  north  of  England. 
This  did  not  prevent  his  pursuing  many  branches  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, amongst  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  encourage- 
ment he  gave  from  a  very  early  date  to  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
way system.  He  it  was  who  first  wrote  upon  the  subject,  and 
showed  how  the  tramways  which  had  been  used  for  local  purposes 
might  be  made  available  for  more  general  travelling.  Under  his 
auspices  the  Stephensons  became  famous  and  the  locomotive  engine 
was  perfected,  and  he  will  ever  hold  high  rank  wherever  the  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  development  of  which  he  took  so 
great  a  share,  is  known. 

In  1831  he  read  before  the  Natural  History  Society  of  NewcasUe- 
on-Tyne  a  paper  "  On  the  Geology  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land," illustrated  by  a  map  and  numerous  sections,  exhibiting  the 
true  coal-fields,  the  Millstone-grit,  and  Mountain-limestone  districts. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  effect  of  a  remarkable  dyke  in  dislocating 
or  throwing  down  a  portion  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  available  for  mining  in  a  district  where,  in  the  ordinary  range 
of  the  strata,  no  coal  woidd  otherwise  have  been  found.  The  value 
of  these  illustrations  was  great  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  the 
merit  of  such  researches  was  enhanoBd  by  the  comparative  infancy 
of  the  science. 

In  1844  Mr.  Wood  proposed  at  a  meeting  at  Newcastle  the  regis- 
tration of  mining  operations,  the  importance  of  which,  in  a  geological 
no  less  than  a  commercial  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
In  founding  the  Northern  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  Newcastle 
in  September  1852,  Mr.  Wood  delivered  an  address  which  comprises  a 
review  of  many  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected  with  prac- 
tical coal-winning.  He  was  eminently  practical  in  his  views,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  in  this  address  he  placed  geology 
in  a  prominent  position.  He  said  that  the  study  of  Geology  and  aU 
its  concomitant  branches  of  science — Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Me- 
chanical Philosophy,  Pneumatics,  and  Mechanics — are  all  subjects 
which  might  usefully  and  profitably  occupy  the  time  and  attention 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Institution  collectively.  He  also  added  suggestions  for  the  collec- 
tion of  plans  and  records  as  a  means  of  cultivating  and  extending 
geological  science. 

*  See  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  voL  v.  pp.  4  and  Ixxxiv. 
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la  November  1855  he  advocated  the  formation  of  a  mimng  Bchool, 
im  which  naturally  his  attention  was  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  local 
at<racti<ms  of  the  North  of  England  Coal-fields.  At  tiie  same  time  he 
leeorded  his  dne  acknowledgment  of  the  efforts  made  to  establish 
aft  Office  of  Mining  Records  in  London,  which,  first  taken  np  by  Sir 
Henry  Delabeche,  and  subsequently  promoted  by  Sir  R.  Murduson, 
was  then  ripening  into  what  it  has  since  become — a  valuable  school 
of  mining  science. 

In  1855  he  gave  an  excellent  account  of  the  sinking  for  coal 
through  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  aocompanied  by  detailed  sections. 
In  1863,  together  with  Mr.  Boyd,  he  prepared  a  geological  paper  on 
the  Wash  or  Dnft  in  ihe  county  of  Bnriiam,  tracing  the  denudation 
over  a  great  extent  of  country.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this 
Society  in  1843,  and  i^sa  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  He 
died  on  the  19th  December  1865,  in  hb  71st  year. 

Mr.  LoTSLL  Bests,  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reeve,  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  was  bom  April  19,  1814.  After  distinguishing  himsdf  at 
0chool  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  at  the  age  of 
13  bound  apprentice  to  a  grocer  on  Ludgate  Hill,  where  the  acd- 
dental  arrival  of  a  sailor  with  a  handkerchief  of  shells,  of  which 
he  became  the  purchaser,  led  to  his  becoming  an  ardent  student  of 
natural  history.  From  this  small  beginning  his  collection  gradually 
increased,  and  in  this  he  was  assisted  and  encouraged  by  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  Walker,  a  compositor,  also  a  zealous  con- 
chologist,  as  well  as  with  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
1833  he  attended  the  third  meeting  of  the  British  Assodation  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Natural-History  Section  he  was  appointed 
Coucholc^ist  to  a  general  exploring-exp«dition  into  the  fens  between 
Cambridge  and  Ely. 

When  his  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  were  over  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  made  his  first  contribution  to  tiie  literature  of  Con- 
chology,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  **  On  the  Classification  of  the  Mol- 
lusca.'*  This  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  On 
Kus  return  to  London  he  devoted  himself  with  increased  earnest- 
ness to  his  fiivourite  study,  and  in  a  short  time  produced  his  '  Con- 
chologia  Systematica,'  in  two  4to  volumes,  illustrated  by  300 
plates  of  shells,  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  in  1840-41.  But 
the  cost  of  publishing  this  expensive  work  exhausted  his  funds,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  share  in  his  deceased  father's  property. 

About  this  time  the  fortunate  and  almost  accidental  purchase  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  shells  at  Rotterdam,  made  with  great  care  at 
the  Moluccas  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  General  von  Ryder,  enabled 
Mr.  Reeve  to  return  to  his  favourite  occupation.  By  these  and  other 
means  he  was  soon  enabled  to  undertake  the  publication  of  an  illus- 
trated work  on  the  species  of  shells,  entitied  *  Conchologia  Iconica,' 
the  value  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  every  palaeontologist  who 
is  aware  of  the  importance  of  accurate  delineation  of  living  species 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  specimens  uf  extinct  forms.  It 
was  a  fortunate  moment  when  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve  undertook  thi^ 

T^L.  XIII.  c 
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work.  Mr.  fiugh  Gaming  bad  just  returned  home  from  his  long  ex-» 
pedition  round  the  world,  bringing  with  him  vast  stores  of  Molkiscm 
collected  daring  his  years  of  wandering ;  manj  of  these  were  alto* 
gether  new  to  sdenoe,  and  the  publication  of  them  was  looked  for«- 
ward  to  with  the  greatest  interest  both  bj  paleontologists  and  ooa-» 
chologists.  This  great  work  has  been  continued  with  almost  uiiia- 
terrupted  regularity  since  1843  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  1850  Mr.  Lovell  Beeve  published  a  useful  elementary  work 
entitled  '  Elements  of  Conchology,  an  introduction  to  the  Natural 
History  of  Shells  and  of  the  Animals  which  form  them.'  He  sub- 
sequently became,  on  his  removal  to  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
the  publisher  of  many  other  works  on  natural  history,  and  was 
afterwards  the  proprietor  of  the  *  Literary  Gazette,'  which  he  edited 
with  great  ability  from  1850  to  1856.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  thit 
Society  in  1853,  and  regularly  presented  to  our  Library  the  succe^* 
sive  Monographs  of  the  'Conchologia  Iconica.'  His  last,  and  by  some 
considered  his  best,  work,  on  the  '  Land  and  Freshwater  MoUnsks  of 
the  British  Isles,'  was  published  in  1863.  It  contains  much  useful 
information  ^'  on  the  geographical  distribution  in  other  parts  of  the 
World  of  the  species  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  on  the  relation 
which  this  distribution  b^rs  to  climate,  soil,  and  other  local  circum- 
stances." He  was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and  bore 
with  exemplary  patience  for  eighteen  months  the  acute  sufierings 
cnused  by  a  most  painful  illness.  He  died  on  the  Idth  <tf  Novemb^, 
1865. 

Dr.  S.  P.  WooDWABD,  the  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward  of 
Norwich,  was  bom  September  17th,  1821.  By  his  death  the 
Society  has  experienced  a  very  serious  loss.  His  sound  knowledge 
and  assistance,  both  as  a  naturalist  and  a  palseontologist,  were  always 
at  the  service  of  the  Society  or  of  its  Fellows.  From  his  earliest 
infancy  his  constitution  was  weak  and  delicate,  and  he  showed  his  in- 
clination for  the  study  of  natural  history  by  beginning  to  form  a 
collection  of  insects  before  he  was  eight  yeats  old ;  and  when  he  had 
scarcely  attained  the  age  of  ten  years  he  assiRted  in  publishing  an  ac- 
count of  the  Trichiosoma  lucorum  in  Loudon's '  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,'  with  an  engraving  of  the  insect  in  all  its  stages.  In  the 
following  year  he  began  the  study  of  land  and  freshwater  shells, 
and  commenced  the  formation  of  his  father's  coUection.  To  these 
pursuits  he  soon  added  ttie  study  of  botany,  after  which  entomology 
was  given  up,  and  he  became  a  constant  and  zealous  cultivator  of 
botany  and  malacology,  which  were  never  relinquished. 

In  1838  he  came  to  London  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
London  University,  and  soon  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1839  he  succeeded  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  whose  health  had  compelled  him  to  resign,  as  Sub-Curator  in 
the  museum  of  this  society,  under  Mr.  Lonsdale.  From  this  time 
he  added  palceontology  to  his  other  studies,  and  laboured  assiduously 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  collections  and  the  improvement  of  the 
museum  until  1845,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany 
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and  Natural  Hifltory,  including  Gedogy,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirenceeter. 

He  was  onen>f  the  founders  of  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field 
Club,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  First-class  Assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  and  Mmeralogy  in  the  British  Museum.  He  sub- 
■equently  received  Uie  appointment  of  Examiner  for  the  Council  of 
Military  Education,  as  well  as  Examiner  in  GeoFogy  to  the  Uni* 
Tersity  of  London.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  various 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  and  the  pages  of  our  own  journal 
eontain  many  valuable  productions  from  his  pen.  In  1854  he 
communicated  to  this  society  a  highly  interesting  paper  **  On  the 
Stmctore  and  Affinities  of  the  Hippuritidse/'  in  which  many  of  the 
peculiar  characters  of  these  remarkable  fossils  were  for  the  first  time 
cleariy  brought  together.  With  regard  to  the  fossils  to  which  they 
may  be  said  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance,  Mr.  Woodward  showed, 
while  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  transmutation,  that  it  might  be 
assnmed  that  the  Cretaceous  Hippurites  are  connected  with  the 
Oolitic  Dicerata  and  Tertiary  Chama,  After  describing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Hippurites  and  other  allied  genera,  of  which  numerous 
woodcuts  and  plates  of  engravings  serve  as  illustrations,  he  proceeds 
to  give  their  affinities.  He  points  out  the  successive  opinions  of  various 
paleontologists,  from  Parkinson  and  others,  who  considered  them 
as  Orthoceratites,  to  the  time  when  Prof.  Quenstedt  placed  them  in  a 
more  natural  position,  between  the  Chamaeece  and  the  CardiadcBy 
The  fact  of  their  being  bivalves  had  already  been  satisfactorily 
established. 

In  1856  he  gave  us  a  description  of  a  new  Orthoeeras  from  China, 
one  specimen  of  which  measured  29  inches  in  length.  They,  how- 
ever, occurred  only  as  longitudinal  sections  in  thin  plates  of  lime- 
stone, artificially  worked  down  for  some  artistic  or  domestic  purpose, 
and  brought  from  some  place  distant  200  miles  from  Shanghae. 
Enough,  however,  of  the  sheH  remained  to  enable  Mr.  Woodward  to 
describe  its  structure  and  to  ascertain  the  series  of  changes  which  it 
had  undergone. 

In  1860  he  assisted  Capt.  Spratt  in  naming  the  recent  shells 
from  Bessarabia,  as  weU  as  the  fossil  sheUs  from  the  lower  fresh- 
water deposits  of  Bessarabia,  lists  of  which  are  published  in  our 
journal  of  that  year. 

He  also  contributed  several  papers  to  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society,'  to  the  '  Intellectual  Observer,'  and  to  the 
'Annals  of  Natural  History.'  The  article  on  Volcanos  in  the 
'  Encyclopedia  Britannica'  was  written  by  him ;  and  for  many 
years  he  prepared  Reports  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  and  valuable  work  which  he 
contributed  to  science  is  the  '  Manual  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells,' 
pubhshed  1851  to  1856.  It  is  an  excellent  text-book,  and  fuU  of 
original  matter.  The  Supplement,  containing  a  detailed  account  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  living  MoUusca,  as  well  as  of  the 
distribution  in  time  of  the  fossil  species,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
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commendation.     He  also  assisted  Prof.  Owen  in  the  preparation  of 
that  portion  of  his  *PalaBontology'  which  comprises  the  Invertehrata. 
His  health  had  been  graducdly  declining  for  the'  last  few  years^ 
and  he  died  at  Heme  Bay,  July  11th,  1865. 

Mr.  Geoegb  Roberts  was  bom  at  Kidderminster,  and  for  upwards 
of  ^ye  years  held  the  office  of  Clerk  to  this  Society,  of  which  he 
became  a  Fellow  in  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers 
both  on  geological  and  other  interesting  subjects.  These  he  com-o 
mimicated  to  the  Greological  Society,  the  '  Geological  Magazine,'  and 
other  periodicals ;  many  of  them  showed  great  talent  and  boldness  in 
taking  up  original  views.  He  died  at  ICidderminster,  20th  December, 
1865. 

We  have  also  to  deplore  the  loss  of  other  Members  of  the  Society, 
amongst  whom  I  may  mention  the  names  of  Samuel  Cartwright, 
CoL  Sampson,  Thomas  Young,  J.  B.  Macdonnell,  E.  W.  Simms, 
W.  B.  Mitchell,  and  T.  Hutton. 

Amongst  the  Foreign  Members  whom  we  have  lost  I  must  men- 
tion the  name  of  Dr.  Chbistian  Pander,  who  was  bom  at  Riga 
on  the  IJth  July,  1794.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker. 
His  education  was  commenced  in  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native 
town.  In  1812  he  entered  the  University  of  Dorpat  to  study 
medicine,  but  left  in  1814,  in  order,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen, 
to  complete  his  education  at  Berlin  and  Gdttingen.  With  his  great 
love  for  natural  history  he  became  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  the 
preliminary  sciences  that  he  never  reached  the  point  of  practical 
medicine.  He  devoted  himself  to  original  investigations,  and  esta- 
blished a  chemical  laboratory  in  his  own  house.  In  1816  he  went 
to  Wiirzburg,  and  there  began  his  remarkable  investigatioDs  respect- 
ing the  development  of  the  chick  in  the  egg,  which  led  the  way 
to  a  long  series  of  microscopical  investigations  respecting  the 
general  course  of  the  development  of  animal  bodies.  Professors 
Dollinger  and  D' Alton  were  his  coUaborateurs  in  this  great  work.  On 
its  completion  he  undertook,  with  Prof.  D'Alion,  a  long  journey 
through  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  principally  with 
the  view  of  visiting  the  great  anatomical  museums  of  Europe,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  marine  animals  on  the  sea  coast. 
On  his  return  home  Pander  was  attached  as  naturalist  to  the  Em- 
bassy sent  to  Bokhara  in  1820  under  the  direction  of  Baron  Meyen- 
dorff.  In  1822  he  was  attached  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1823  he  became  a  regular 
member  of  it  in  the  zoological  branch.  While  employed  in  sys- 
tematically arranging  the  objects  of  the  zoological  collection,  he 
undertook  the  examination  of  the  geological  formations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood o{  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  their  fossil  remains.  He 
thus  became,  by  his  work  entitled  *  Contributions  to  the  Geognosy 
of  the  Russian  Empire'  (1831),  the  founder  of  our  knowledge  of 
those  formations,  now  called  Silurian,  to  which  Strangways  and 
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fiehwald  had  first  called  the  attention  of  geologists.  In  1827  he 
rwigned  his  appointment  and  withdrew  to  his  paternal  property 
of  Zamikau  in  liyonia.  But  even  here  he  coiiLd  not  resist  the 
attractions  of  natural  history.  The  sandy  soil  of  Livonia  contains 
numerous  remains  of  the  scales  and  teeth  of  animals  of  a  very  early 
period,  of  which  the  determination  was  most  difficult.  Pander  col- 
lected great  quantities  of  these  teeth  and  other  fragments,  and  waJ9 
the  first  to  recognize  that  they  must  have  helonged  to  lost  species  of 
cartflaginous  fishes.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed,  in  a  district  where  the  publication  of  his  plates  was 
ahmwt  impossible,  and  where  his  only  object  was  the  satisfaction  of 
his  own  scientific  inclinations,  led  to  his  being  anticipated  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison  in  making  known  the  character  of  this  Devonian  forma- 
tion with  its  cartilaginous  fishes. 

In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  the  School  of  Mines  and  settled  in 
8L  Petersburg,  whence  he  carried  out  several  geological  ex- 
peditions in  Livonia,  EsUionia,  Central  Russia,  and  in  the  Ural,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  study  the  palaeontological  character  of 
the  older  formations,  and  to  select  the  best  spots  for  establishing 
experimental  works  for  coal  after  fixing  the  geological  horizon 
of  the  coal-beds  of  Russia.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Pander  for 
the  important  and  practical  explanations  respecting  the  beds  and 
contents  of  the  Ural  coal-field.  He  died  on  the  ]~^  September,  1865, 
after  long  suffering  from  a  painful  disorder.  Ho  will  be  long  re- 
gretted as  one  of  the  truest  of  friends  and  most  simple-minded  and 
unselfish  of  scientific  men.  Science  was  to  him  the  love  of  his  heart, 
and  he  never  could  be  iuduced  to  use  it  for  the  ftirtherance  or  im- 
provement of  his  own  position. 

Karl  vox  Raumbr  was  bom  at  Worlitz,  near  Dessau,  on  the  9th 
April,  1783.  In  1797  he  attended  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium 
in  Berlin,  and  was  at  this  early  age  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
art  and  poetry  as  well  as  science.  In  1801  he  commenced  his 
academical  career  at  Gottingen,  where,  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, he  devoted  himself  to  his  legal  studies.  At  the  same  time 
he  attended  Blumenbach's  lectures,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in 
music  He  worked  and  read  hard^  and  his  education  was  at  this 
time  literary  rather  than  scientific.  In  1803  he  removed  to 
Halle.  Here  he  remained  a  year  longer  than  the  parental  pro- 
gramme had  originally  contemplated,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
lectnree  of  Profl  Steflfens.  This  first  awoke  his  love  for  natural 
history,  which  subsequently  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 
Deeply  interested  by  Steffens's  lectures  on  the  internal  history  of 
the  earth  (this  was  in  1805),  he  was  greatly  excited  by  the  grand 
idea  therein  developed,  that  the  earth  also  had  its  history.  He  now 
learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  Werner  had  founded  his  history 
of  the  development  of  the  earth  on  his  observations  on  existing 
mountain  forms.  In  1805  he  went  to  Freiberg  to  attend  Werner's 
lectures,  where  the  great  naturalist  gradually  weaned  him  from  his 
philosophical  and  historical  inclinations  to  the  earnest  and  engros-^ 
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ing  study  of  mineralogy.  He  remained  at  Freiberg  until  1808.  At 
this  period  of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  is  desoribed  as 
a  most  engaging  and  fascinating  person.  He  became  intimate  with 
Yamhagen  and  Schleiermacber,  and  was  the  constant  compcuiion  of 
Sdiubert  and  of  Engelhardt. 

The  battle  of  Jena  produced  a  great  effect  on  his  outer  an^ 
inner  life.  Overwhelmed  by  the  sad  fate  of  his  country,  he  looked 
for  consolation,  first,  to  his  mineralogical  studies,  and  then  began 
his  geological  explorations  with  Engelhardt,  exploring  the  Erzge- 
birge  and  the  mountains  on  the  Rhine  between  Cologne  and  Stras- 
bourg, and  subsequently  the  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  Here  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  his  ideas.  His 
hatred  towards  the  conquerors  of  his  country,  and  the  reading  of 
the  works  of  Pestalozzi  and  others,  engendered  the  idea  of  exerting 
himself  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  young  Germany, 
and  of  raising  a  more  fertile  produce  from  the  rotten  soil. 

After  another  visit  to  the  Syenitic  formation  of  the  ErEgebirge, 
he  proceeded  to  visit  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdon,  and  became  a  teacher 
in  his  establishment.  But  here  a  sad  disappointment  awaited  hinu 
Only  a  few  weeks  had  passed  away  before  he  was  undeceived  and 
became  aware  of  the  total  want  of  method  in  the  system,  and  of  the 
germs  of  destruction  and  decay  which  it  contained ;  Pestalozzi  con- 
fessed it  himself,  and  in  May  1810  Kaumer  left  him  a  sadder  but 
a  wiser  man.  In  Kiimberg  he  again  met  Schubert,  who  encouraged 
him  to  publish  the  results  of  his  former  explorations  under  the  title 
of  *  Geognostical  Fragments.'  The  unexpected  success  of  this,  hi» 
first  publication,  led  to  his  being  appointed  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
at  Breslau,  in  1811,  and  councillor  of  the  mining  estabhshment 
there.  But  this  publication  also  bore  bitter  fruit,  and  led  to  a  tem- 
porary estrangement  between  him  and  his  beloved  teacher  Werner. 
He  had  proved  in  this  work  that  the  sequence  of  the  beds  of  the  older 
rocks  which  Werner  had  laid  down  was  by  no  means  of  universal 
application,  and  that  this  very  Erzgebirge,  which  Werner  had  con- 
sidered as  the  type  of  all  mountain-formations,  was  itself  a  remark- 
able exception.  He  was  himself  astonished  at  the  result,  but  the  fol- 
lowers of  Werner  were  indignant.   The  quarrel  was  made  up  in  1814. 

The  commencement  of  \m  duties  in  Breslau,  notwithstanding  the 
feet  that  his  brother,  the  historian,  Frederic  v.  Kaumer,  was  one  of 
bis  colleagues,  was  attended  with  great  difficulties,  for  want  of  m 
good  mineralogical  collection.  The  investigation  of  the  Silesian 
mountains,  in  1812,  was  a  more  agreeable  occupation,  and  in  1813 
he  published  his  work  *  On  the  Granite  of  the  Riesengebirge.'  But 
the  spring  of  this  year  brought  another  change.  The  appeal  of 
the  king  to  arms  for  the  liberation  of  the  country  found  an  echo 
in  his  heart.  He  entered  the  Landwehr,  became  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Gneisenau,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig  and  other 
minor  engagements,  and  was  employed  on  many  important  and  con- 
fidential missions.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1814,  he  was  most  honour- 
ably dismissed  by  the  king,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  (xf  the  Iron  Cross. 
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He  returned  to  his  dutiee  at  Breslau,  where  he  spent  several  happy 
years,  until  the  unfortunate  events  of  1817  and  the  excesses  of 
■erne  of  tlie  Burschenschafts  again  caused  troubles  in  his  happj 
eirde.  Banmw  had  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  young  men,  and  had  encourf^;ed  the  use  of  gymnastics,  or 
^'Tumen;"  and  as  some  of  the  excesses  of  the  times  were  con- 
nected with  the  gymnastic  societies,  £arl  v.  Baumer  was  most  un- 
justly looked  upon  with  suspicion  even  by  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends. 

This  led  him  to  seek  another  appointment,  and  in  1819  he  was 
named  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  ihe  University  of  Halle.  He  had 
now  completed  his  most  important  geological  work,  *  The  Mountains 
of  Lower  Silesia,  of  the  County  Glatz,  of  part  of  Bohemia  and  Ober- 
lauflitz,  geologicaUy  represented.'  The  merits  of  this  work  have  been 
fully  recognized  by  all  subsequent  competent  observers.  He  remained 
at  Halle  until  1823,  but  even  here  his  position  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  This  was  the  period  of  the  reactionary  persecution  of 
the  so-called  demagogic  tendencies  of  the  students  of  the  German 
Univeraiti^.  Much  as  Baumer  had  encouraged  the  development  of 
youthful  energies,  no  one  was  more  opposed  than  he  was  to  their 
exeeases ;  and  it  grieved  him  to  see  what  was,  in  fact,  only  occasional 
excrescences  of  the  new  growth  looked  upon  as  the  main  object  of 
the  new  movement.  But  his  protection  of  the  students  was  of  no 
avail,^  and  he  himself  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  ;  this  deter- 
mine him  to  leave  Halle,  and  for  a  time  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  a  private  school  at  Niimberg.  Here  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed; circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  institution  in  1826,  and  Baumer  again  found 
himself  witiiout  a  post.  But  in  the  following  year  Schubert's  re- 
moval to  Munich  opened  the  way  to  his  appointment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen,  where  he  passed  a  happy  and  honourable  exist- 
ence for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  influence  over  the  students 
was  great,  and  amongst  his  colleagues  were  many  who  had  been  his 
pupils  in  former  years.  Here  he  published  his  '  Manual  of  Universal 
Geography'  ('Lehrbuch  der  al^meinen  Geographic'),  so  highly 
prised  by  Alexander  v.  Humboldt ;  his  '  Palaestina,'  no  less  highly 
spoken  of  by  Karl  Bitter ;  and  his  *  History  of  Paedagogik  (or  science 
of  education)  from  the  restoration  of  Classical  Studies,'  a  work  of 
universal  estimation.  His  principal  duties  at  Erlangen  were  to 
lecture  on  natural  history  and  mineralogy,  for  the  latter  of  which 
he  formed  an  excellent  coUection.  He  retained  his  faculties,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his  Hfe,  and  died  on 
ihe  2ad  of  June,  1865,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Having  as  yet  failed  in  obtaining  any  obituary  notice  respecting 
the  other  Foreign  Members  whom  we  have  lost,  1  can  here  only 
mention  their  names : — Charles  v.  Oeynhausen  of  Westphalia,  who 
will  be  well  remembered  by  many  of  our  older  geologists  as  having 
t^sited  this  country  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  he  explored 
ihe  highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Sky  imder  the  guidance  of 
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Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Sir  Roderick  Murduson  ;  Dr.  Forchhammer  of 
Copenhagen,  bom  at  Husum  in  1794  (he  was  President  of  the 
Polytechnicum  inCopenhajgen,  and  died  on  the  14th  December,  1863); 
and  Dr.  Oppel  of  Munich,  who  was  elected  a  Foreign  Correspondent 
only  two  years  ago  :  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  Conservator  of  the  Palaeontological  Mnseiun  of  Munich ;  he  died 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1865. 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  account  of  the  progress 
of  our  science  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  principal  works  which 
have  been  published  at  home  and  abroad  bearing  in  any  way  upon 
the  advance  of  geological  knowledge.  But  here,  at  the  very  outset 
of  my  task,  I  find  it  necessary  to  claim  your  indulgence.  Were  I  to 
allude,  however  briefly,  to  every  work  and  every  memoir  to  be  found 
in  the  many  scientific  publications  of  Europe  and  America,  every  one 
of  which  contains  new  and  interesting  matter,  you  would  only  have 
to  listen  to  a  dry  and  uninteresting  catalogue,  I  have  therefore  been 
compelled  to  make  a  selection  of  such  as  appeared  to  me  most  inter- 
esting or  important ;  and  here  it  is  that  I  must  claim  your  indul- 
gence, if  I  have  failed  in  the  due  appreciation  of  their  relative 
merits.  I  cannot  but  fear  that  I  may  have  overlooked  many  works 
of  great  value,  while  I  may  possibly  have  given  undue  attention  to 
others  less  deserving  of  such  notice.  I  wiU  only  add  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  possible,  to  arrange  the  different  notices  accord- 
ing to  geological  chronology,  beginning  with  the  oldest  formations. 

I  must,  however,  preface  my  remarks  with  an  account  of  some  of 
the  Geological  Surveys  which  have  been  carried  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

I  learn  from  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  that,  with  respect  to 
England,  the  progress  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  under  Prof, 
Eamsay  chiefly  relates  to  the  south-eastern  and  northern  counties, 
483  square  miles  having  been  surveyed  in  the  former,  and  510  in  the 
latter.  In  Scotland  332  square  miles  have  been  surveyed;  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  and  in  that  highly  metamorphosed 
and  difficult  ground  occupied  by  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Silurian, 
south  of  Ayr  and  Dalmellington.  These  areas,  with  tracts  of  minor 
extent  in  detached  parts  of  England,  make  a  total  of  1500  square 
miles  for  Great  Britain. 

The  publication  of  the  maps  relating  to  the  geology  of  England 
has  necessarily  been  delayed  by  the  insertion  in  the  old  copper-plates 
of  the  lines  of  railroad  and  other  additions,  which  the  public  have 
called  for.  The  sanction  of  the  Treasury  having  at  length  been 
obtained,  Sir  Henry  James  is  now  occupied  in  improving  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  electrotype-plates  for  the  Geological  Survey,  and  in- 
serting thereon  the  lines  of  all  railways  and  the  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude. 
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Dr.  GxoBGE  FoBCHHAMMSB  wos  bom  at  Husum  on  tlie  26th  July, 
1794.  After  his  preliminary  studies  in  Latin  and  chemistry,  he 
entered  the  University  of  KLel,  where  he  became  an  assistaiit  in 
Pla£P8  laboratory.  In  1818  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  soon 
became  Oersted's  assistant.  In  1820  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  oif 
which  occasion  he  wrote  a  treatise  '  De  Mangano.'  After  travelling 
for  two  years  in  England,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen.  In  1825  he  became  a  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  there ;  in  1829  he  was  named  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  at  the  Polytechnical  Institute ;  and  in 
1831  Professor  of  Minersdogy  at  the  University.  Since  1851  he  was 
Director  of  the  Polytechnical  Institute,  and  Secretary  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences. 

His  literary  productions  were  partly  chemico-mineralogical,  and 
partly  geognostical,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Danish  Kingdom 
and  &e  Dhochies.  An  important  portion  of  his  investigations  refers 
to  the  water  of  the  sea  and  that  of  springs,  wells,  streams,  and  fresh- 
water lakes.  Many  of  his  works  refer  generally  to  natural  history, 
while  others  contain  views  and  representations  of  objects  of  natui^l 
history. 

Dr.  Forchhammer  was  blessed  with  an  unusual  capacity  for 
work,  which,  together  with  his  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  enabled 
him  to  meet  the  numerous  calls  upon  his  time  and  labour.  The  Pro- 
fessorship at  the  University,  the  care  of  the  Mineralogical  Museum, 
the  Directorship  of  the  Polytechnical  Institute,  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  required  extraordinary  powers  from  one 
man.  Moreover,  as  Eector  of  the  University,  he  had  to  superintend 
new  buildings  of  great  extent,  and  to  make  full  reports  on  many 
questions  referred  to  him  by  the  Government.  He  was  consulted 
scientifically,  not  only  for  public,  but  for  many  private  undertakings, 
where  his  ^owledge,  his  practical  talent,  and  his  extreme  good- 
nature were  available.  The  result  was  tiiat  he  was  loaded  with 
honours  by  the  Government,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  Mendship  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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In  Ireland,  Mr.  Jukes  reports  that  1037  square  miles  have  been 
soirejed,  and  that  four  new  sheets  have  been  issued,  making  the 
total  number  that  have  been  published  102. 

On  what  may  be  viewed  as  an  important  new  feature  in  classifica- 
tion, it  will  interest  geologists  to  know  that,  in  considerable  tracts, 
extaiding  over  large  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire,  the 
Bhstic  or  Penarth  beds  are  being  elaborately  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Bristow  ;  whilst,  as  is  well  known  to  the  Society,  Mr.  Dawkins  and 
Mr.  Etheridge  have  completed  sections  which  accurately  define  the 
contents  and  succession  of  the  fossil  remains  in  this  pecidiar  deposit. 

Amongst  the  memoirs  published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  none 
perhaps  will  be  found  more  useful  than  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Collec- 
tion of  fossils  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,'  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley and  Mr.  Etheridge,  published  during  the  past  year,  with  an 
explanatory  introduction  by  Prof.  Huxley.  I  would  gladly  have 
given  some  account  of  this  most  interesting  preface,  containing  a 
clear  exposition  of  some  principles  of  natural  history,  as  well  as  the 
^4)plication  of  natural  history  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  fossils, 
or  paleontology ;  but  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  it  would  be 
necessary  to  quote  almost  every  line  of  every  page.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  impossible ;  it  would  also,  I  trust,  be  unnecessary,  for 
the  book  itself  must  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  British 
geologist  at  least  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  recom- 
mencing it  to  your  special  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  matter 
it  contains,  but  for  its  close  and  logical  reasoning,  and  the  pleasing 
style  in  which  it  is  written. 

Oeological  Survey  of  Canada. 

As  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  progresses,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  the  exertions  of  the  surveyors  have  been  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  many  new  forms  of  animal  life.  These 
have  been  described  and  published  from  time  to  time*  by  Mr. 
Billings,  the  palseontol(^ist  to  the  Survey.  The  volume  for  1865, 
now  before  me,  contains  amongst  other  matter  several  articles  on  the 
discovery  of  these  fossils,  viz.  new  species  of  fossils  from  the  lime- 
stones of  the  Quebec  group,  from  Point  Levis  and  other  localities  in 
Canada  East.  Amongst  the  new  fossils  here  described  is  a  new 
OrthUf  a  new  genus  called  Clisoftpira,  OphiUta  2  species,  Mur- 
rhisonia  3  sp.,  FUurotomaria  1  sp.,  Cyrtoceras  4  sp.,  DikelocfpTialus 
7  sp.,  OUnus  1  sp.,  BathyuruB  3  sp.,  and  Cheirurus  1  sp.  The  next 
article  is  on  new  species  of  fossils  frx>m  the  Quebec  group  in  the 
northern  part  of  Newfoundland.  The  north-western  coast  of  New- 
foundland, from  Cape  Norman  to  Bonne  Bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  a  distance  of  about  180  miles,  is  composed  altogether  of 
Lower  Silurian  limestones,  slates,  quartzites,  and  sandstones.  The 
width  of  this  belt  of  Silurian  rocks  is  frt>m  ^ye  to  ten  miles.  The 
fossils  show  that  these  rocks  belong  to  the  Potsdam  and  Quebec 
groups,  the  former  having  a  thickness  of  about  2000  feet,  while  the 
Quebec  group  is  about  6600  feet  in  thickness. 

The  author  gives  a  table  of  the  different  members  of  this  series  of 
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roeks  abridged  from  the  measured  sectums  published  in  the '  Geology 
ei  Caftada.'  Amongst  the  principal  fossils  here  described,  beginning 
with  the  Protozoa,  are  Oalaihium,  a  new  genus,  4  sp.,  Trachifum 
2  sp.,  Stomatopora  2  sp.,  fragments  of  Orinoidea,  Stenagter  ffwdeyi, 
Lmgula  3  sp.,  Acrotr4ta  1  sp.,  Orthis  3  sp.,  with  portions  of  others, 
Stropkomma  2  sp.,  OamareUa  3  sp.,  BhynchoneUa  1  sp.,  Eueka$ma 
1  sp.,  Ehpterla  1  sp.,  OUnodonta  1  sp.  Among^tt  the  Gasteropoda 
are  Holc^ea  1  op.,  StraparoUina  1  sp.,  SubtdUes  1  sp.,  PleuroUwuma 
12  sp.,  Murckisonia  9  sp.,  Madurea  11  sp.,  and  opcrcula  of  three  more, 
OphiUta  2  sp.,  Uelicotoma  4  sp.,  Ecculiomphalw  3  sp.,  Metoptoma 

1  sp.  Of  Cephalopoda,  Orthoceras  8  sp.,  PUoceras  3  sp.  Of  NauiUus 
4  new  species  are  provisionally  named.  Amongst  the  new  species  of 
Crustacea  are  Bathyurus  4  sp.,  Bathyurellus  6  sp.,  Dolichometopus 

2  sp.,  Asaphus  3  sp.,  Niletu  3  sp.,  lUcmus  5  sp.,  Harpidea  2  sp., 
Liduu  1  sp.,  Shumardia  1,  Cheirurus  6  sp.,  Ampkion  3  sp.,  Triar^ 
ihruB  1,  Tdephus  1,  Er^crinurus  (?)  1,  Remopleurides  2,  Ampyx  4, 
Agnosttu  2.     Entomostraca :  Leperditia  3,  Beyrichia  1. 

The  next  article  or  memoir  contains  a  description  of  new  fossils  from 
the  Quebec  group  in  Eastern  Canada,  with  some  others  previously  de- 
scribed, and  some  from  other  formations.  Most  of  these  species  were  dis* 
covered  after  the  former  memoir,  describing  the  new  fossils  from  Point 
Levis,  &c.  had  been  printed.  The  new  species  are — Lingvda  1,  Orthis 
4,  Camarella  3,  Eopteria  2,  Murckisonia  1,  Metoptoma  l,ffelicotoma 
1,  OphiUta  \,  Bdlerophon  1,  Orthoceras  10,  Cyrtoaras  l,Asaphus2, 
Bathyurellus  3,  Amphion  2,  Chdrurus  4,  Remopleurides  1,  Harpes  1 » 
lUcenus  4,  Harpides  1,  Calathium  1.  Other  species  still  remain  to 
be  described ;  but  even  the  list  which  I  have  given  above  wiU  suf- 
fice to  show  how  rich  a  mine  of  Silurian  forms  still  remains  to  be 
worked  out  in  these  old  formations,  and  how  far  we  still  are  from  a 
complete  knowledge  of  their  fossils. 

Another  interesting  work  which  has  reached  us  from  the  other 
qide  of  the  Atlantic  is  '  A  Preliminary  Eeport  on  the  Geology  of 
Kew  Brunswick,  together  with  a  Special  Beport  on  the  distribution 
of  the  Quebec  Group  in  that  Province,*  by  Henry  Youle  Hind,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  Toronto.  After  giving  in  the  introductory  chapter 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  that  had  been  hitherto  published  by  other 
geological  explorers  in  the  province,  Mr.  Youle  Hind  briefly  states 
tiie  result  of  the  last  season's  work. 

1.  He  describes  the  approximate  breadth  of  the  Quebec  group, 
the  great  metalliferous  formation  of  North  America,  in  various 
localities. 

2.  Having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Albertite  in  Albert  County  has  originated,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  inspissated  petroleum,  and  that  it  has 
originated  from  underlying  Devonian  rocks,  probably  of  the  same  age 
as  those  yielding  the  vast  stores  of  petroleum  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  ascertained  exbtence  of  the  true  Coal-measures  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  is  very  important. 
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4.  The  Tiew  formerly  entertained  respecting  the  granite  belt 
puiwing  throngli  the  province  must  be  greatly  modified.  Instead  of 
one  broad  belt  it  consists  of  a  series  of  rery  narrow  belts,  with  in- 
terrening  sohisitB  and  metalliferous  slates.  This  granite  is  of 
Derooian  age,  and  it  is  probably  not  an  intrusive  rock,  but  oonsists 
of  hi^y  altered  sedimentary  strata.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
much  of  the  granite  in  Charlotte,  King's,  and  Saint  John  oountiesy 
which  are  also  probably  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks. 

!nieBe  views,  with  others  of  great  interest,  are  more  fully  detailed  in 
the  work  itself,  the  first  chapter  of  which  describes  the  leading  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  province,  while  the  second  contains  a  geo- 
logical sketch  of  the  same  region.  The  sedimentary  rocks  of  New 
Brunswick  belong  to  the  following  great  divisions : — 1,  Becent  and 
Post-pliocene  ;  then  a  great  break  to  2,  Triassic  (?) ;  3,  Carboniferous ; 
4,  Devonian  ;  6,  Upper  Silurian ;  6,  Middle  SUurian ;  7,  Lower  Si- 
hurian.  All  the  beds  below  the  Carboniferous  have  been  very  much 
disturbed.  This  chapter  also  contains  some  interesting  observations 
req)ecting  the  origin  of  granite  and  the  different  characters  of  the 
granite  belts  traversing  the  province,  many  of  which,  while  admit- 
ting the  intrusive  character  of  others,  the  author  supposes  to  be  me- 
tamorphosed or  altered  sedimentary  strata  belonging  to  the  Quebeo 
group.  Mr.  Hind  says,  p.  50,  **  They  have  probably  been  altered 
in  position,  and  belong  to  the  class  named  by  Professor  Hunt  *  Indi- 
genous rocks  ; '  and  there  are  valid  reasons  for  supposing  that  much 
^  the  granite  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  altered  sedimentary 
strata,  changed  by  metamorphism  into  plastic  felspathio  sandstones 
and  granitoid  gneiss,  then,  by  a  further  metamorphism,  partly  into 
plastic  granite  and  in  part  retaining  traces  of  the  stages  of  their  me- 
tamorphism." He  also  shows,  by  the  presence  of  graphite,  that  the 
metamorphism  of  many  sedimentary  rocks  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  great  elevation  of  temperature,  and  he  concludes  these  observations 
by  this  statement : — *^  The  opinions  which  necessarily  associate  high 
temperature  with  the  occurrence  of  crystalline  rocks,  or  of  rocks 
which  have  nndergone  metamorphic  action,  are  no  longer  tenable." 
However  novel  these  views  may  appear  to  many  geologists,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  I  believe  they  will  ultimately  prove  to  be 
correct ;  I  have  long  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  early  plastic 
state  of  the  earth  was  due  to  aqueous  rather  than  to  igneous  causes. 
It  is  a  question  well  deserving  consideration,  and  which,  I  hope, 
will  soon  be  taken  up  by  some  one  whose  chemical  and  physical 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  such  an  important 
question. 

The  two  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Carboniferous  series.  The  following  details  will  afford  some  idea  of 
the  Coal-fields  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  British  North  America : — 

1.  Upper  Coal  series,  unproductive     3300  feet. 

2.  Middle  Coal  series,  productive    4000    „ 

3.  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Gypsiferous  series . .   6000    „ 

The  base  consists  of  red  sandstone  in  terstratified  with  beds  of  aooarse 
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calcareous  conglomerate,  reposing  in  many  places,  nearly  horizontally, 
pn  granite  of  Devonian  age.  Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Albertite  and  the  Albert  shales.  This  remarkable 
mineral,  respecting  the  nature  of  which  such  different  opinions  were 
entertained  some  time  ago,  is  now  shown  to  be  an  inspissated  petro- 
leum, occupying  fissures  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  along  the 
anticlinal  axes,  and  injected  from  below  at  two  distinct  periods  under 
considerable  pressure.  The  author  concludes  by  showing  that  its 
source  lies  beneath  the  Albert  shales — ^in  other  words,  beneath  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series — and  that  it  is  consequently  of  Devonian 
or  prior  origin,  and  probably  proceeds  from  rocks  of  the  same  age 
as  those  which  yield  the  petroleum  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Canada. 

The  sixth  chapter  describes  the  rocks  of  the  Devonian  series,  with 
a  full  account  of  its  vast  mineral  wealth,  consisting  of  iron-ores, 
copper,  and  argentiferous  galena.  These  rocks  are  traversed  by 
many  intrusive  trap-dykes,  having  a  general  course  from  east  to  west. 
Some  of  these  traps  are  copper-bearing.  The  seventh  chapter  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Silurian  series,  while  the 
eighth  describes  the  Lower  Silurian  series,  of  which  the  Quebec  group 
is  the  most  important.  Of  this  the  author  says : — "  Not  only  is  the 
Quebec  group  the  great  metalliferous  formation  of  North  America, 
but  its  remarkable  thickness  (7000  feet)  and  complexity,  coupled 
with  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  was  deposited  and  brought 
to  the  surface,  ell  unite  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  formations  of  the  entire  geological  series,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  the  Coal-measures.  Not  only  does  it  comprise  a 
great  variety  of  useful  rocks,  but  it  contains  in  remunerative  quan- 
tities iron,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  chromium^ 
arsenic,  titanium,  silver,  and  gold."  There  are  some  interesting  re- 
marks respecting  the  chemical  origin  of  the  metals  of  the  Quebec 
group,  taken  from  Professor  Hunt's  work  *  On  some  points  of 
American  Geology,'  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  they  were  originally 
brought  to  the  surface  in  watery  solutions,  from  which  they  were  se- 
parated by  the  reducing  agency  of  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phurets,  or  in  the  native  state,  and  mingled  with  the  contemporaneous 
sediment  in  various  forms.  The  intervention  of  intense  heat,  subli- 
mation, and  similar  hypotheses,  to  explain  the  origin  of  metallic  ores 
is  considered  to  be  uncalled  for,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  beau- 
tiful experiments  of  De  Separmont  and  Daubr^.  The  different  de- 
velopments and  contents  of  the  Quebec  group  are  more  fully  described 
in  the  ninth  chapter.  In  the  following  chapter  much  information 
will  be  found  respecting  the  effects  of  glacial  action  in  modi^ing  the 
surface  of  the  country,  in  many  parts  of  which  boulders  of  great  size 
and  in  considerable  quantities  are  found.  The  rocks,  too,  are  every- 
where scratched,  striated,  and  polished.  In  accounting  for  these 
phenomena,  Mr.  Hind  gives  the  preference  to  the  theory  of  a  glacial ' 
covering  rather  than  to  the  iceberg  theory.  A  comparatively  slight 
elevation  of  the  country,  rising  gradually  to  the  north,  would  account 
for  all  these  phenomena  by  the  theory  of  a  glacial  covering  more 
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BatisfiM^rily  than  the  depression  neoessary  to  explain  them  under 
the  iceberg  theory.  In  the  latter  case  a  depression  of  5000  feet 
would  be  required,  whereas  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  greater  de- 
pression than  about  600  feet  having  taken  place.  The  direction  of 
the  moving  mass  of  ice  appears,  on  die  evidence  of  the  strux  observed 
in  New  Brunswick,  to  have  been  nearly  north  and  south ;  but  as 
these  ttricB  can  only  show  us  the  last  record  of  the  moving  mass, 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  its  direction  may  not  have 
varied  under  different  conditions  at  former  periods. 

Qeological  Survey  of  Indian 

Under  the  able  superintendence  of  Professor  Oldham,  the  Greo- 
logical  Survey  of  India  has  been  prosecuted  with  as  much  ardour 
and  zeal  as  was  compatible  with  tike  difficulties  of  the  country  and 
the  limited  means  at  his  disposal ;  this  latter  difficulty  was,  how« 
ever,  reduced  by  an  increased  rate  of  allowance  for  travelling  expenses 
having  been  subsequently  accorded  by  the  Viceroy.  Other  difficulties 
were  also  caused  by  several  members  of  the  staff  being  detached  for 
special  service. 

Amongst  th^  more  interesting  results  of  the  past  season,  as  appears 
firom  the  *  Annual  Eeport,'  is  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  Medlicott  in  Assam, 
that,  to  the  south  of  the  Biver  Brahma-poutra,  there  are  widely-spread 
and  highly  valuable  beds  of  Coal,  of  most  excellent  quahty,  superior  to 
any  other  known  Indian  coals,  which  offer  promise  of  yieldhig  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  good  fueL  In  Central  India,  Mr.  Mallet  has  carried 
out  a  careful  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  iiie  Yindhyan  rocks  to  the 
north  of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  and  has  extended  his  survey  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  same  valley.  Mr.  Hackett  has  completed 
the  geological  examination  of  the  country  indaded  in  the  first  sheet 
of  the  Gwalior  map.  Mr.  Mallett  and  Dr.  Stoliczka  have  been  em- 
ployed in  working  out  the  structure  of  the  higher  Himalayan  regions. 
The  fossils  from  Spiti  and  Bupshu  had  been  long  known,  but  much 
confusion  and  uncertainty  existed  respecting  the  exact  localities 
from  which  they  were  obtained  ;  these  have  now  been  worked  out  • 
on  the  spot,  and  the  results  will  soon  be  published.  It  is,  however, 
already  known  that  undoubted  representatives  of  acknowledged  Euro- 
pean series — the  Silurian,  Carbomferous,  Triassic,  Bhaetic,  Lower  and 
Middle  lias,  Jurassic  (probably  of  three  distinct  periods),  and  Creta- 
ceous— have  been  proved  to  occur  in  these  mountain  heights.  The 
fossils  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  200  varieties  or  so- 
called  species  have  been  reduced  to  164.  Amongst  the  Cephalopoda 
alone  no  less  than  ^4  out  of  54  supposed  species  must  be  suppressed, 
having  been  already  described  under  different  names.  In  Bombay 
the  progress  of  the  Survey  has  been  delayed  by  various  causes,  but 
much  good  work  has  also  been  done  there.  The  Survey  of  the 
Nerbudda  valley  has  been  completed,  as  well  as  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  south  of  that  river.  The  prevailing  surface-rock  of  the 
district,  except  the  alluvial  deposits,  is,  as  in  the  Deccan  area,  trap ; 
the  basement  or  bottom  rocks  are  chiefly  granitic  or  gneissic  Between 
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these  two  formations  the  principal  beds  are  sandstones  and  limestoiies 
of  Cretaceous  age ;  and  to  this  series  probably  belongs  the  great 
Mahadeva  group  of  the  Puch-mnrri  Hills. 

In  Madras  the  examination  of  the  qoartdtes  of  the  Cndapah  and 
Knmool  districts  has  been  satisfactorily  continned  hj  Messrs.  King 
andFoote. 

The  regolar  issue,  at  the  stated  intervals  of  three  months,  of  the 
successive  parts  of  the '  Paleontologia  Indica'  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained during  the  past  year,  l^e  four  parts  issued  have  been  in 
continuation  of  the  description  of  the  splendid  series  of  fossil  Cepha- 
lopoda from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Southern  India.  No  less  than 
148  species  have  been  described  in  this  series,  thus  distributed  : 
Beltmnites  3  species,  NautUi  22,  AmmanUes  93,  Scaphttes  3,  Aniso- 
eeras  11,  Hdieoeeras  1,  TurriUtes  6,  IfamiUs  2,  Hamulina  1,  Ptycho- 
eeras  3,  and  BaculiUs  3 — a  most  remarkable  fauna  from  a  single 
district.  Of  these,  38  are  identical  with  species  known  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  and  of  these  38  species  not  less  than  32  belong  to  the 
Middle  C.-etaceoas  series  of  Europe. 

Among  it  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  I  wiU 
only  further  allude  to  the  geological  nectlons  across  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  from  Wangtu  Bridge  on  the  River  Sutlej  to  Sungdo  on 
the  Indus,  with  an  account  of  the  formations  in  Spiti,  accompanied  by 
a  revision  of  all  known  fossils  from  that  district,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Stoliczka. 

I  must  also  notice,  however  briefly,  an  account  by  Professor 
Huxley  of  vertebrate  fossils  from  the  Panchet  rocks  near  Ranigunj, 
in  Bengal,  also  published  in  the  *  Palseontologia  Indica  ; '  they  con- 
sist of  numerous  fragmentary  and  sometimes  rolled  bones,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  vertebr®.  There  are,  however,  some  teeth, 
small  portions  of  crania,  with  fragments  of  detached  lower  jaws. 
They  are  of  very  great  interest,  as  being  the  first  remains  of  Verte- 
brata  yet  discovered  in  the  great  group  of  rocks  associated  with  the 
coal-bearing  formations  of  Bengal.  Tl  ey  were  discovered  by  Messrs. 
•  Blanford  and  Tween  in  a  stratum  of  conglomerate-sandstone  exposed 
in  the  Damuda  river  near  Deoli,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Ranigunj.  They 
appear  to  have  been  probably  terrestrial,  certainly  not  marine  ;  and 
Professor  Huxley  is  disposed  to  consider  them  as  either  of  Triassic 
age  or  as  belonging  to  that  fauna  which  will  some  day  be  discovered 
as  filling  up  the  apparent  break  between  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesosoio 
forms  of  life — an  opinion  which  coincides  with  that  already  expressed 
by  Dr.  Oldham  and  Mr.  Blanford. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Indian  geology,  I  may  here  allude 
to  an  account  of  the  PalsBozoic  and  Secondary  fossils  collected  by 
Col.  Richard  Strachey  in  the  Northern  Himalaya,  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Salter  and  Blanford.  They  are  chiefly  derived  fix)m  Niti 
and  its  neighbouring  passes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Silurian 
fossils  are  from  Gnneejunga  in  the  Chorhoti  Pass,  at  an  elevation 
of  17,000  to  17,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  existence  of  these 
fossils  was  first  made  public  by  Col.  Strachey  in  a  paper  read  before 
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tiie  Geological  Society  in  1851  *,  in  which  the  physical  features  of  the 
mouitaia  district  are  fully  described,  and  the  generic  characters  of 
the  fossils  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Salter.  In  ^e  work  now  under 
consideration  ICr.  Salter  says,  *<  With  regard  to  the  Palseozoic  rocks 
of  India  so  little  was  known  at  the  time  of  Col.  Strachey's  researches 
that  to  have  secured  a  fossiliferous  base  was  a  great  stride  in  the 
geology  of  India.  The  list  of  genera  furnished  by  myself  to  the 
pap«r  above  quoted  sufficiently  indicated  the  presence  of  a  Lower 
Silurian  group,  which,  while  its  fossils  agreed  in  general  character 
with  those  of  Europe,  was  quite  distinct  in  species.  This  fact  sup- 
plies another  proof  of  the  existence,  at  this  early  period,  of  marine 
natand-history  provinces  like  those  of  the  present  day.  The  sub- 
division of  the  old  ocean- fauna,  easily  recognizable  over  many  areas 
of  ^urisji  rocks,  becomes  less  conspicuous  in  the  Devonian,  es- 
pecially in  the  upper  part,  and  had  become  nearly  obliterated  in  Car- 
hooifcroos  times." 

Mr.  Salter  observes  that  the  Silurian  species  are  aU  new.  Of 
Tiilobit^  there  are  eight  species,  all  except  one  belonging  to  well- 
known  European  genera,  the  forms  resembling  those  in  our  own 
alate  rocks ;  they  represent  seven  genera,  one  of  which,  ProsopiscuSf 
is  new  ;  Tentaetdites  and  Serptdites  also  occur.  The  Cephalopoda 
are  but  few,  yet  their  general  characters  remind  us  of  those  of 
other  Silurian  regions.  Eight  species  are  described,  belonging  to 
six  genera :  NautUuB  (?),  Cyrtouras,  Littdtes,  Orthoceras,  Theca,  and 
BeUerophon;  they  are  almost  all  from  the  Chorhoti  Pass.  The 
Gasteropoda  comprise  ten  species,  representing  six  genera,  and  are 
also  chiefly  from  the  same  pass.  The  Lamellibranchiata  are  but  few, 
and  represent  three  or  four  species  of  the  genus  Ctenodonta.  The 
Brachiopoda  are  here  also,  as  Mr.  Salter  observes,  the  most  abim- 
dant  shells  of  the  Silurian  deposit ;  under  generic  forms  familiar 
to  every  student  of  the  older  rocks,  and  (although  identical  with 
none  of  them)  representing  even  the  common  species  of  Wales  and 
Shrc^hire,  they  stamp  the  formation  as  accurately  as  if  we  could 
trace  the  connexion  of  the  beds  themselves.  This  coincidence  of 
numerous  genera,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  specific  groups  peculiar 
to  the  Lower  Silurian,  is  very  remarkable  and  satisfactory  when 
such  remote  districts  are  compared.  Twenty-six  species  are  here 
described,  belonging  to  the  following  genera :  Lingula  2,  Lepiana 
5,  Strophomma  9,  Orthis  6,  with  several  varieties  of  0.  Thakilf 
besides  other  species  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
description.  Bryozoa  are  also  abundant,  and  appear  to  have  been 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  in  the  Indian  as  in  the  European  areas : 
as  in  our  own  slate  rocks,  the  narrow  bifurcating  forms  and  broad 
Mi^ceous  species  are  found  together.  Two  species  of  Sphasrospongia 
occur  amongst  the  Amorphozoa.  Crinoid  stems  of  sevc^ral  species 
have  also  been  found,  but  none  perfect  enough  to  be  worth  describing. 
The  genera  ChasUU$  and  HeUoUtes  have  also  been  found  amongst  the 
Zoophyta. 

*  Quaart  Joam.  G«oL  Boa  voL  vii.  p.  292. 
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The  Carboniferous  fossils  brought  home  by  Col.  Straohey  are 
neither  abundant  nor  well  preserved ;  nor  are  the  collections  of 
M.  Gerard  and  Prof.  Oldham  much  better.  These,  as  well  as  those 
collected  by  Dr.  Fleming  in  the  Punjab,  have  already  been  described. 
Mr.  Davidson  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty-eight  species  of  Bra- 
chiopoda,  of  which  thirteen  are  identical  with  British  fossils.  Only 
two  new  species  are  here  described  by  Mr.  Salter,  Chonetes  Vishnu 
and  Avicuhpecten  hyemalis. 

The  fossils  of  the  Triassic  series  are  particularly  interesting ;  they 
are  chiefly  Cephalopoda,  representing  the  Upper  Triassic  group  so 
well  developed  in  the  Austrian  Alps.  The  extended  study  of  tikese 
beds  by  continental  geologists  has,  as  Mr.  Salter  shows,  only  con- 
firmed the  impression  they  first  gave,  that  their  fossils  were  an  in- 
termediate group  between  the  primary  and  secondary  systems  of 
life.  The  Himalayan  fossils  of  tiiis  age  are  but  few ;  but  the  most 
striking  and  common  forms  among  them  are  the  species  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  same  strata  in  the  Alps.  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Salter 
has  been  confirmed  by  Prof.  Siiss  of  Vienna,  who  says  that  the  Hall- 
stadt  beds  of  the  Carinthian  Alps  have  a  peculiar  band  of  dark  shale, 
tenanted  almost  exclusively  by  two  fossils,  viz.  HaloUa  {Avieula) 
Lommdi,  Miinst.,  and  Ammonites  JloridvLs,  Wiilfen.  It  is  singular 
to  find  that  these  are  the  two  most  conspicuous  fossil  species  in  the 
Himalayan  series,  mixed  with  several  other  decidedly  European 
forms,  such  as  Amm^mites  Aon,  A.  Ausseeanus,  A,  codngustatus,  and 
A,  diffisits,  Hauer ;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  Tyrol  and  Himalayan 
specimens  have  the  minutest  points  of  structure  identical.  The 
Natica  subglobulosa  and  the  two  species  of  Orthoceras  are  also  identical. 

In  the  case  of  the  Brachiopoda,  probably  the  inhabitants  of  deeper 
water,  it  is  shown  that  the  characteristic  shells  Athyris  Deslong" 
champsii,A,Strohmeyeri,BhynchoneUa  retrocita,  Q.nd  WaldheimiaStop^ 
pant  are  all  identifiable,  and  were  easily  recognized  by  Prof.  Siiss, 
who  has  described  them.  The  same  forms  occur  in  the  Spiti  Pass, 
and  Prof.  Oldham  has  found  in  that  region  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  lower  mass  of  strata  inclosing  the  Triassic  fauna  and  that 
above  it,  which  is  loaded  with  Oolitic  and  Triassic  typos. 

Mr.  Salter  here  figures  a  remarkable  fossil  brought  home  in  abun- 
dance by  Dr.  Gerard  from  the  same  locality,  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  Spirifera  KeUhavii,  Von  Buch,  a  shell  characteristic  of 
the  Mountain-limestone  in  Arctic  regions. 

Thus  we  find  the  Triassic  rocks  of  India  not  only  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  link  between  the  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  rocks,  but  con- 
taining many  species  identical  with  those  of  the  more  northern 
regions  of  Europe.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  in  this  to  confirm 
the  opinion  so  often  entertained  by  palaeontologists,  although  it  may 
sometimes  have  been  carried  too  far  and  maintained  too  dogmati- 
cally, namely,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  organic  life  the  same  species 
were  more  widely  distributed  than  at  present,  and  that  over  wide- 
spread areas  there  was  less  variety  of  form,  both  of  species  and  of 
genera,  than  we  meet  with  now.  Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  theory  to  say  that  the  older  formations  are  difficult  to  explore^ 
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that  many  fbnns  may  haye  been  destroyed  by  subsequent  metamor- 
phism,  and  that  we  must  be  necessarily  ignorant  of  most  of  the 
vpedes  which  existed  in  the  earKer  periods  of  the  world's  history.  To 
a  certain  limited  extent  such  may  be  the  case  ;  but  if  there  really 
existed  in  the  Palaeozoic  period  the  same  diversity  of  form  in  distant 
areas  as  we  find  prevailing  in  the  present  day,  it  would  be  a  strange 
coincidence^  and  contrary  to  every  doctrine  of  probability,  to  find 
among  the  forms  which  had  escaped  destniction,  and  which  had 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  geologist,  precisely  those  which  were 
either  identical  or  analogous  in  different  areas.  Is  it  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  probable  that  during  the  Palaeozoic  period,  when 
tiie  first  sedimentary  deposits  were  formed  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  the  conditions  of  life  were  more  similar  over  a  larger  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  than  during  any  subsequent  period,  when 
partial  disturbances,  dislocations,  and  other  changes  had  destroyed 
that  uniformity  which  at  first  prevailed? 

But  I  must  return  to  the  Himalayan  fossils.  Mr.  Salter  pub- 
Ikhes  a  list  of  the  fossils  from  the  Upper  Triassic  (Keuper)  rocks  in 
the  Himalayas,  with  the  respective  localities  in  Europe  of  such  as 
are  identical ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  out  of  thirty-six  species, 
fourteen  occur  in  the  Eeuper  beds  of  the  Austrian  Alps.  Amongst 
ttte  species  described  are — Ammonites  11  species,  Orthoeeraa  1,  Na^ 
iica  1,  Monotis  1,  Peden  2,  Lima  1,  Exogyra  1,  Athyris  2,  Bhyncho^ 
neUa  1,  Waldheimia  1,  Spirifera  2.  Mr.  Salter  remarks  on  the  sin- 
gular fact  that  scarcely  one  of  the  Triassic  fossils  obtained  from  the 
Sfdti  district,  and  brought  home  last  year  by  Prof.  Oldham,  corre- 
sponds with  those  of  the  Niti  Pass,  though  100  miles  nearer  to  the 
Alps.  He  suggests  that  in  the  Spiti  valley  we  may  probably  have 
a  different  and  an  older  group. 

The  Cephalopoda  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  next  described  by 
Prof.  Blanford  of  Calcutta;  they  consist  of  nineteen  species,  of 
which  eighteen  are  Ammonites  and  one  a  Belemnite.  The  identity 
of  Indian  species  with  those  of  Europe  does  not  appear  so  great  as 
in  the  case  of  the  xmdcrlying  rocks.  The  author  says  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Ammonites  biplex.  Sow.,  and  A.  triplicatits,  Sow., 
no  well-identified  European  species  occurs  among  Col.  Strachoy*s 
fossOs,  although  many  of  the  latter  are  closely  dlied  to  European 
types. 

Mr.  Salter  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  Gasteropoda  and  Bivalves 
fifom  the  same  range  of  strata ;  these,  however,  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and,  as  he  observes,  probably  include  several  members  of  the 
Jurasnc  series.  The  fossils  here  described  are — Turbo  1  sp., 
Ckemnitzia  1,  Osirea  2,  Avicula  1,  Monotis  1,  Pecten  6,  Lima  2, 
Inoceramus  1,  Modiola  1,  Myophoria  1,  Nucula  1,  Mactromya  1, 
Cardium  1,  Astarte  1,  CumUaa  1,  Anatina  1,  ^TerehratiHa  3,  lihyn-' 
AciuUa  2.  The  work  concludes  with  an  interesting  postscript  by 
Mr.  Blanford,  referring  to  the  works  of  Prof.  Oppel  and  Dr.  Sto- 
liczka,  the  latter  of  whom  has  recently  visited  the  Spiti  valley,  and 
has  made  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  fossiHferous  forma- 
tions of  that  part  of  India  than  had  been  accomplished  by  any  pre- 
TOL,  xin.  d 
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Tiodfl  yifiitor ;  he  also  corrects  some  errors  of  nomendataie  which 
had  crept  into  former  notices,  and  refeiB  to  some  discussion  which 
had  arisen  respecting  the  authenticity  of  certain  specimens.  He 
also  observes  thaCt  the  Spirifera  Eajah,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
8*  Keilhavit,  does  not  occur  in  the  same  beds  with  Triassic  Ammo- 
nites, but  in  beds  decidedly  below  them,  and  is  therefore  probably  of 
the  same  relative  age  as  the  '<  Carboniferous "  of  Europe.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  23  plates  of  fossils,  in  which  all  the  new* 
species  are  engraved. 

Another  volume  of  the  works  of  the  Palseontographical  Society 
has  been  published  during  the  past  year  (vol.  for  18(53),  containing 
portions  of  four  monographs.  The  first  is  the  continuation  of  Mr. 
Salter's  "Monograph  of  British  Tiilobites,"  and  specially  the  second 
part,  which  contains  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  forms,  with  8 
plates.  The  genera  here  discussed  are — Amphion,  StaurocepTuilus 
3  sp.,  Deiphon  1,  Galymene  9,  Homalonotus  13.  The  author  then 
commences  the  group  of  the  Asaphido!,  of  which  only  one  species 
of  the  genus  Ogygia  is  here  described. 

The  next  work  is  the  second  portion  of  the  sixth  part  of  Kr.  Da-- 
vidson's  "  Monograph  of  British  Brachiopoda,*'  vis5.  the  Devonian, 
with  11  plates.  The  genera  described  in  this  part  are — Atrypa  3  sp., 
Ehynohonella  16,  Oamarophoria  1  (Mr.  Davidson  is  disposed  to  con- 
sider this  to  be  the  same  species  as  Prof.  FhilUps's  Terdmitula  rhom- 
hoidea  and  the  Permian  form  C  ghhvUina,  Schlot.),  PeniameruM  2, 
JDavidsoma  1,  Strcphomena  1,  Streptorhynchus  4,  LepUxna  3,  Orthis 
6,  Chonetea  2,  Strophahsia  1,  Productua  4,  Diseina  1,  Lingvila  1, 
Calceola  1.  In  concluding  this  monograph  Mr.  Davidson  observes 
that  91  so-called  species  have  been  described  and  illustrated,  bat 
of  these  only  65  have  been  named  with  certainty ;  14  more  are 
probably  good  species,  but  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  made  out ; 
the  remaining  12,  indicated  merely  for  the  sake  of  reference,  will 
probably  have  to  be  placed  as  synonyms  of  some  of  the  other  79 
species.  He  then  points  out  which  of  these  species  extend  up- 
wards into  the  Carboniferous  beds,  and  concludes  with  some  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  geological,  geographical,  and  palaBonto- 
logical  distribution  of  the  species,  and  on  the  sequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent beds  of  the  Middle  Devonian  group,  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Lower  Devonian,  are  extremely  complicated. 

The  third  paper  in  this  volume  is  the  commencement  of  a  valuable 
"  Monograph  of  British  Belemnitid©,"  by  Prof.  Phillips.  His  memoir 
commences  with  an  historical  account  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
respecting  this  group  of  Cephalopoda  from  the  time  when  Belem- 
nites  were  first  so  csJled  by  Georgius  Agricola  in  1546,  when  [they 
were  considered  as  of  animal  origin,  down  to  the  period  of  the  more 
recent  discoveries  of  Buckland,  Owen,  and  Mantcll,  when  their  tmo 
place  in  nature,  as  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  Cephalopoda,  waa 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  discovery  of  specimens  in  which  the 
fossil  ink-bag  and  other  characteristic  parts  of  the  animal  and  its 
sheath  have  been  preserved. 

Prof»  Phillips  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  i^- 
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ia  the  posterior  or  caudal  portion  of  the  guard  or  bheath^  which 
was  originally  considered  as  the  Belemnite  par  eafceUencs,  until  it 
was  subsequently  discovered  that  as  this  guard  extended  forwards 
it  formed  a  conical  cavity  filled  with  a  shdLl  of  similar  form,  gradu- 
ally expanding  forwards,  divided  by  many  shelly  plates^  and  pierced 
by  a  small  pipe  or  siphuncle  near  one  edge.  Tins  is  called  the 
phragmocone,  and  is  rarely  found  complete ;  when  such,  however,  is 
the  case,  it  is  covered  by  a  thin  conical  shell  distinct  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  guard,  and  called  *•  conotheca "  by  Huxley.  With 
rt^ard  to  the  guard  itself  Prof.  Phillips  observes,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  carefdlly  observed  in  three  distinct  aspects, 
viz.  the  dorsal  and  ventral  faces,  as  weU  as  along  the  axis  or 
apical  line.  Although  specimens  are  extremely  rare  in  which  the 
phragmocone  and  guard  are  found  together  completely,  yet  in  spe- 
cimens from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis  and  of  Yorkshire  the  structure 
of  the  phragmocone  in  relation  to  the  guard  has  been  sufficiently 
ascertained  to  justify  a  restoration  of  the  whole  shell. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  classification  of  the 
Belemnitidfie,  but  this  chapter  is  unfinished;  and  no  plates  or 
illustrations,  except  woodcuts,  are  given  in  this  portion  of  the  mono- 
graphs 

The  next  paper  is  the  "  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Beptilia  of  the 
Liassic  formation,"  by  Prof.  Owen :  part  first,  Sauropterygia.  The 
work  commences  witii  a  detailed  account  of  Plesiosaurtu  dolicho^ 
dfirus,  followed  by  P.  homalospondylus,  P.  roitratus  (Owen),  and  P. 
rytgoms  (Owen),  and  is  accompanied  by  16  plates.  The  merit  of 
these  osteological  papers  of  Prof.  Owen  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  the  detailed  description 
appears  to  exhaust  whatever  can  be  said  respecting  these  extinct  rep- 
tiles, their  mode  of  entombment,  and  the  resulting  positions  in  which 
they  have  been  found. 

Although  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  purpose  alluding  to  the  papers  which 
have  been  read  at  our  evening  meetings,  yet  there  are  some  which 
appear  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  my  noticing  them  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  organic  structure  of  the  Eozoon  Canaderue 
to  which  I  alluded  last  year,  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Prof.  W.  King  emd  Dr.  Rowney  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Society.  Having  examined  numerous  specimens  of  Eoaoonal  Ser- 
pentine frt)m  various  localities,  the  authors  consider  that  the  ap- 
pearances which  Dr.  Carpenter  and  others  have  pronounced  to  bo 
organic,  and  closely  to  resemble  foraminiferal  structure,  are  purely 
of  mineralogical  origin.  They  consider  the  "  skeleton  "  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  calcareous  matrix  of  certain  minerals,  as  Chondrodite, 
Pargasite,  &c.  The  "proper  wall", of  the  chambers  is  not  an  in* 
dependent  structure,  in  their  opinion,  but  only  the  surface-portion  of 
the  granules  of  chrysotile  crystallized  into  an  asbestiform  layer. 
The  dendritic  and  other  forms  which  were  described  as  repre- 
senting the  "  canal  system,"  are  considered  by  them  to  be  tufrs  of 
metaxite,  or  some  allied  variety  of  chrysotile ;  and  these  and  other 
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forms  are,  in  their  opinion^  nothiag  but  imbedded  imitative  crystal- 
lizations, quite  distinct  from  the  foraminiferal  stmcture  with  which 
they  have  been  compared.  From  these  and  other  considerations 
they  conclude  that  Eozoonal  Serpentine  is  a  metamorphic  rock,  and 
they  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  may,  in  many  cases,  have 
also  undergone  a  pseudomorphic  change — that  is,  it  may  have  been 
converted  from  a  gneissoid  calcareous  diorite  by  chemical  introduc- 
tions or  eliminationB. 

Dr.  Carpenter  maintains  the  correctness  of  his  former  views. 
In  a  paper  read  on  the  same  evening  he  showed  that  a  recent 
siliceous  cast  o£  Amphistegina  from  the  Australian  coast  exhi- 
bited a  perfect  representation  of  the  "asbestiform  layer."  He 
then  showed  that  this  asbestiform  layer  exhibited  in  Eozoim  a  series 
of  remarkable  variations,  which  can  be  closely  paralleled  by  those 
which  are  found  in  the  course  of  the  "tubuli"  in  the  shells  of 
existing  Nummuline  foraminifera,  and  are  associated  with  a  structure 
exactly  similar  to  the  lacunar  spaces  intervening  between  the  out- 
side of  the  proper  wall  of  the  chambers  and  the  intermediate  skeleton 
by  which  they  became  overgrown,  formerly  inferred  by  the  author 
to  exist  in  Calcarina.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  advanced  by 
Prof.  King  and  Dr.  Eowney,  he  stated  that  even  if  the  dendritic 
passages  hollowed  out  in  the  calcareous  layers,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  minerals  in  the  Eozoon  limestone  could  be  accounted  for  by 
inorganic  agencies,  there  still  remained  the  Nummuline  structure  of 
the  chamber-wall,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  shown  in  any  un- 
doubted mineral  product. 

The  question  is  certainly  one  of  great  importance,  and^  considering 
the  minute  microscopical  structure  and  the  mineral  as  well  as  me- 
tamorphic change  which  the  rocks  have  undergone,  it  is  still  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
gneissoid  rocks  from  other  localities  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined ;  for  if  the  organic  theory  be  true  in  the  case  of  old  Lau- 
rentian  gneiss,  we  ought  to  expect  a  fuller  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
gneissic  rocks  of  a  still  younger  age.  And  though  it  may  perhaps 
be  considered  rash  in  one  who  has  not  examined  the  various  sped- 
mens  microscopically  beyond  seeing  some  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  prepara- 
tions, I  am  bound  to  say,  almost  against  my  own  convictions,  that 
the  balance  of  argument  at  present  is  in  favour  of  the  views  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt.  I  should 
add  that  Dr.  Carpenter  also  stated  that  he' had  recently  detected 
Eozoon  in  a  specimen  of  Ophicalcite  from  Bohemia,  in  a  specimen  of 
gneiss  from  near  Holdau,  and  in  the  serpentinous  limestone  from 
Bavaria. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  Prof.  A.  Sismonda  has  published  an 
account  of  some  organic  impressions  found  on  a  mass  of  gneiss  de^ 
rived  from  one  of  the  boulders  in  the  diluvium  which  overlies  the  lias 
formation  north  of  Bezzago  in  the  Brianza.  This  block  must  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  Alps,  and  Prof.  Sismonda  considers 
that  it  probably  came  from  the  Yaltellina,  the  mountains  of  which 
consist  of  tills  same  form  of  gneissic  rocks.    When  first  discovered^ 
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some  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  iosect ;  but  moro  careful 
mTestigatioiis  recently  made,  particularly  by  H.  Brongniart,  whom 
he  consulted,  have  proved  it  to  be  of  T^;etable  origin.  M.  Brong- 
niart  concluded  that  it  was  a  portion  of  an  Eguisetumy  very  analogous 
to  E,  tnfundihuli forme,  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  but  possibly  a 
new  species.  From  these  considerations  Prof.  Sismonda  concludes 
that  the  gneiss  in  question  is  a  metamorphio  rock  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous period,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  further  search  for  fossil 
remains  in  these  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Alps. 

M.  Barrande  has  published,  during  the  post  year,  a  second  volimie  of 
his  important  work  on  the  Silurian  System  of  the  centre  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  the  first  series  of  the  Cephalopoda,  and  consists  of  107  plates  with 
corresponding  explanations.  In  a  short  preliminary  noticeM.  Barrande 
states  that  the  Silurian  Cephalopoda  of  Bohemia  will  occupy  350 
plates ;  this  large  quantity  of  matter  renders  it  necessary  to  publish 
them  in  separate  large  numbers  or  liyraisons.  The  present  number 
forms  the  first  series  of  the  plates  devoted  to  this  class.  It  contains 
about  200  species,  representing  the  ten  following  genera: — Ooniatttes, 
Nothoeeras,  Trochoceras,  NatUxlus,  Gyroceras,  Hercoceras,  Lituites, 
Phragmoceras,  Gomphoceras.  and  Afcoceras.  The  two  other  genera, 
Orthoeeras  and  Cyrtoceras,  which  complete  the  fomily  of  the  Silurian 
^autilidse  of  Bohemia,  are  much  richer  in  species,  and  will  fully 
occupy  the  plates  of  the  second  and  third  series,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  wiU  represent  the  features  of  the  general  study  of  the 
KautiHdae.  The  text  belonging  to  these  ten  genera  will  be  shortly 
published;  the  author  has  therefore  confined  his  observations  on 
them,  for  the  present,  to  a  tabular  statement  pointing  out  their  ver- 
tical distribution  in  the  different  formations  and  their  principal  sub- 
divisions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  an  examination  of  this  ta-> 
bular  statement  is  the  great  preponderance  of  forms  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  formation,  or  itage,  £.  Of  202  species  here 
figured,  155  belong  to  this  formation,  and  only  47  to  G,  8  to  F, 
and  2  to  D,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  series  only  2  to  H.  Looking 
at  individual  genera,  out  of  70  species  of  Gomphoceras,  61  belong 
to  the  formation  £.  The  only  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  is 
the  genus  Goniatites;  out  of  17  species,  15  belong  to  the  formation  G, 
which,  with  the  formations  £,  F,  and  H,  belong  to  the  Upper  Silurian 
System,  and  constitute  H.  Barrande's  "  faune  troisi^me.''  Besides 
this  wonderful  development  of  Cephalopoda  in  this  Fpper  Silurian 
System  of  Bohemia,  tiieir  rapid  diminution  is  no  less  surprising. 
OnJj  two  species  remain  in  itage  H,  a  Goniatite  and  a  Gyroctras,  and 
these  arc  only  found  in  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  itage. 

M.  Barrande  has  also  published  during  the  past  year  a  third 
part  of  his  work  entitled  *  Defense  des  Colonies,'  comprising  a 
general  consideration  of  the  itages  G  and  H,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hlubo^ep,  near  Prague.  The  ne- 
cessity for  this  publication  is  stated  to  be  the  erroneous  views  en- 
tertained by  MM.  Lipoid  and  Erejci  respecting  the  stratigraphical 
conditions  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hlubo^ep  and  litten.   I  sh^  not 
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presume  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  M.  Bar* 
rande's  Colonial  System,  but  shall  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to  a 
general  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  work  and  of  the  objects  which 
he  has  in  view.  The  itages  Qt  and  H,  it  is  well  known,  represent  the 
upper  portions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation,  or  the  "  faune  troi- 
si^me  "  of  M.  Barrande.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
first  is  devoted  to  the  general  description  of  the  etages  G  and  H  on  the 
surface  of  the  Bohemian  basin.  The  first  two  chapters  give  tho 
results  of  his  stratigraphical  and  palsBontological  investigations  with 
regard  to  these  two  groups  and  their  subdivisions.  In  the  third  chap- 
ter he  points  out  their  topographical  extent,  and  shows  their  horizon-' 
tal  and  vertical  relations  by  means  of  two  sections  across  the  upper 
division  and  the  zone  of  the  colonies,  the  one  following  the  valley 
from  Tachlovitz  to  Kadotin,  and  the  other  through  the  quarries  of 
Dvoretz  and  Branik,  near  Prague.  In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author 
endeavours  to  ascertain  whether  the  Stages  G  and  H  are  represented 
in  the  SUurian  basins  of  other  countries';  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  ho 
discusses  the  connexions  whieh  exist  between  the  fauna  of  the  Stages 
G  and  H  and  the  Devonian* fauna.  The  second  part  contains  an 
account  of  his  special  observations  respecting  the  phenomena  of  the 
Stages  G  and  H  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hlubo^ep,  with  remarks  on 
the  adverse  criticisms  of  MM.  Lipoid  and  Krejci  respecting  the 
stratigraphical  arrangement  of  the  beds  in  question. 

The  colonial  system  of  M.  Barrande  is  too  well  known  to  geolo- 
gists to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  further  allusion  to 
it  than  to  refer  you  to  the  last  edition  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison's 
*  Siluria,'  p.  400.  The  anticolonial  argument  which  MM.  Krejci 
and  Lipoid  have  brought  forward,  founded  on  the  stratigraphical 
appearances  of  the  different  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hluboyep,  is  thus  stated  by  the  author  :-^ 

1.  There  are  evident  dislocations  at  Hlubo^ep  in  the  Stages  G 
^nd  H. 

2.  These  dislocations  have  produced  a  mechanical  intercalation  of 
the  schistose  beds  of  H  amongst  the  limestones   of  G,  showing  . 
appearances  perfectly  resembling  those  of  the  colonies. 

3.  The  colonies  are  therefore  naturally  explained  by  simple  dislo- 
cations and  mechanical  intercalations. 

These  statements  M.  Barrande  emphatically  denies.  He  shows 
that  the  supposed  existence  of  these  dislocations  is  solely  founded  on 
a  want  of  careful  observation.  Independently  of  the  synclinal  fold 
already  pointed  out,  along  the  axis  of  the  basin,  and  the  anticlinal 
fold,  now  described  in  the  heights  of  Div§i  Hrady,  these  pretended 
dislocations  and  their  supposed  effects  are  purely  imaginary. 

Nor  does  the  locality  of  Hlubo^ep  offer  any  intercalation  what- 
ever of  tho  schists  of  H  amongst  the  limestones  of  G;  on  the 
contrary,  this  locality  shows  on  each  side  of  the  synclinal  axis  of 
the  valley  tho  regular  and  symmetrical  series  of  the  formations  of 
the  Stages  G  and  H,  without  any  appearance  of  mechanical  origin 
which  could  reproduce  the  stratigraphical  and  paheontological  alter- 
nation of  the  colonies.  The  series  of  formations  near  Hlubo^ep  is  of 
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a  pnrel J  sedmumtary  and  lUMrmal  Qrigin,  independent  of  all  disloca- 
tion or  distorbanoe  of  the  ground. 

Hie  iffoceBa  by  which  the  author  supports  his  views  may  be  suc-^ 
oinctly  stated  as  follows : — He  shows^  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Ooffe  Q  oansKsta  of  three  subdivisions,  the  lowest,  g  1,  being  a  purely 
eskaieouB  bed,  g  2  being  a  band  of  ai^illaceous  schists  with  calca- 
reous nodules,  passing,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  the  calcareous  ele- 
ment, into  the  overlying  bed  g  3,  consisting  of  limestone  resembling 
altogether  the  bed  g  1,  the  whole  forming  such  a  complete  system  of 
luperpofiition  and  gradual  passing  of  one  into  the  other,  as  alto- 
gether to  prednde  tiie  possibility  of  the  bed  g  2  being  an  intercala- 
tum  oi  Uie  overlying  itage  H,  which  consists  entirely  of  argillaceous 
achists.  This  itage  is  also  separated  into  three  subdivisions,  7i  1,  h  2, 
and  A  3,  in  which  the  calcareous  element  appears  to  be  altogether 
wtnting.  There  is  no  gradual  passage  between  G  and  H ;  the  tran- 
sition is  sharp  and  well  defined. 

The  author  tiien  proceeds  to  describe  the  palceontological  contents 
of  the  itagcB  G  and  H,  and  their  subdivisions.  By  these  means  he 
has  been  enabled  to  point  out  the  true  distinction  of  the  difierent 
beds,  for  which  the  petrographical  and  stratigraphical  evidence  alone 
was  not  sufficient.  Thus  the  two  calcareous  bands  g  1  and  ^  3,  so 
eloeely  resembling  each  other  in  a  petrographical  point  of  view,  are 
■hown,  by  the  numerous  tabular  statements  of  their  respective 
faunas,  to  be  entirely  distinct.  These  tables  show  that,  with  the 
axeeptifm  of  the  Cephalopoda,  all  the  classes  (p.  55),  induding  the 
Pish,  Crustacea,  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  Brachiopoda,  Acephala, 
Eadiata,  and  Vegetables,  are  represented  by  a  much  larger  number 
of  spedes  in  ^  1  than  in  g  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cephalopoda 
are  more  numerous  in  ^  3  than  in  ^  1  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  2 ;  and,  moreover,  in  bed  g  3  the  Cephalopoda  alone  contain 
about  four  times  as  many  forms  as  all  the  other  classes  together 
in  the  same  bed ;  besides  which  these  two  beds  contain  very  few 
spedes  common  to  both. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  four  schistose  beds,  g2,hl,h2,  and  h  3,  the 
distinction  is  equally  clear ;  h  2  and  h  3,  being  unfossiliferous,  are 
easily  separated  from  the  others ;  and  with  regard  to  g2  and  h  1, 
ihhough  thej  contain  eleven  species  common  to  both,  a  much  greater 
Bmnber  of  spedes  aro  peculiar  to  each. 


Peculiar  tog 2, 
Trilobites 3 

Peculiar  to  ill 
0 

Cephalopoda ....     4 

Pteropoda 1 

Ghisteropoda 2 

Brachiopoda 6 

Acephala 7 

Radiata     4 

1 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 

V^etables    0 
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But  these  two  formations  are  also  easily  distinguished  by  their 
rocks;  the  schists  ofg2  contain  numerous  calcareous  nodules  of  a 
light  colour,  which  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  bed  h  1,  where  the 
calcareous  element  only  appears  at  its  base  in  thin  bands,  and  with 
an  entirely  different  petrographical  character  from  that  of  tho 
nodules  above  mentioned.  Thus  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  mistaking  these  two  beds,  ^  2  and  h  1. 

In  the  next  chapter  (3rd)  the  author  describes  the  stratigraphieal 
relations  between  the  itages  G  and  H  and  the  other  itages  of  the  Bo- 
hemian basin.  The  different  sections  from  various  localities  are  given 
in  great  detail,  and  several  faults  are  described,  the  explanation  of 
which,  when  the  adjacent  beds  were  unfossiliferous,  was  a  work  of 
much  labour  and  time.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  work  itself  (p.  102) 
for  an  account  of  the  fault  of  Branik  and  the  adjacent  colony  of 
Branik,  where,  in  the  midst  of  tho  Stage  D  5,  consisting  of  unfos- 
siliferous beds  of  grey  schists  and  quartzites  of  great  thickness,  thin 
fossiliferous  bands  occur,  more  or  less  charged  with  calcareous 
matter,  containing  several  species  of  fossils,  which  peculiarly  charac- 
terize the  lower  beds  of  SUtge  G ;  thus,  according  to  Mr.  Barrande's 
theory,  foreshadowing  by  colonization  the  future  characteristic  popu- 
lation of  the  overlying  beds.  Other  colonial  appearances  are  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  a  section  showing  the  complete  series  of  the  thin 
bands  of  Stage  G,  with  tho  overlying  Stage  H,  in  regular  conformable 
stratification. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  enters  into  a  detailed  consider- 
ation as  to  how  far  the  Stages  G  and  H  are  represented  in  other 
Silurian  basins.  The  countries  thus  noticed  are  England,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Franconia,  the  Harz,  France, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

M.  Barrande  observes  that  he  still  adheres  to  the  opinion,  pub- 
lished in  his  *  Notice  preliminaire,'  and  confirmed  twelve  years  ago 
in  his  « Esquisse  Geologique'  (Syst.  Sil.  &c..  Book  I.),  that,  althou^ 
there  was  a  complete  general  correspondence  between  the  great 
Silurian  divisions  of  Bohemia  and  England,  a  more  detailed  compari- 
son of  local  forms  proves  that  the  different  Stages  in  each  country 
did  not  correspond  with  each  other.  Comparing  the  Upper  Silurian 
formation  of  England  with  the  faune  troistlme  of  Bohemia,  viz.  the 
Stages'EfF,  G,  H,  he  says  that  the  fossils  which  characterize  tiie  upper 
division  in  England  and  in  Bohemia,  taken  as  a  whole,  constitute, 
both  by  their  analogies  and  their  identities,  whether  generic  or 
specific,  one  simple  general  faima,  which  he  calls  **  faune  troisi^me." 
At  its  commencement  in  each  country  this  fauna  shows  a  close  and 
intimate  resemblance;  but,  owing  to  local  conditions,  or  other 
unknown  causes,  it  has  undergone  in  each  country  a  different 
development,  as  ia  shown  both  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  each 
class  and  by  the  modifications  caused  by  the  extinction  and  pro- 
gressive renewal  of  species.  The  consequence  of  this  divergence 
gradually  increasing  in  time  has  been,  that  the  beds  which  form  the 
upper  portion  of  tho  upper  division  are  connected  together  by  a 
minimum  of  palseontological  relations,  so  that  no  individual  paral- 
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Idism  can  be  established  between  them,  although  they  all  beloDg 
to  the  same  period  of  time,  during  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian 
system. 

The  author  then  gives  a  table  showing  the  vertical  distribution  of 
57  Upper  Silurian  species  which  have  been  recognized  as  identical 
in  the  two  countries,  and  shows  that  out  of  this  number  belonging 
to  the  "  faune  troisieme,"  32  had  already  existed  in  the  lower  divi- 
sion, or  **  faune  seconde,"  of  England,  whereas  none  of  them  are  found 
in  Uie  ''  faune  seconde "  of  Bohemia  ;  this  fact  alone  he  considers 
sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  his  colonies,  as  these  32  species 
coexisting  with  the  "  fkune  seconde"  of  Bohemia  might  have  immi- 
grated into  the  Bohemian  basin  and  have  dwelt  there  temporarily 
during  the  existence  of  this  fauna.  Of  these  57  species,  50  occur  in 
the  Wenlock  beds  and  27  extend  into  the  Ludlow  beds,  whereas  in 
Bohemia  51  of  them  are  foimd  in  the  itage  E,  and  only  12  appear 
in  itage  F ;  only  five  extend  into  itage  G  and  one  into  H.  Thus 
showing  that  itage  E  contains  almost  all  the  palocontological  con- 
nexions hitherto  recognized  between  the  "  faune  troisitmo  "  of  Eng- 
land and  Bohemia,  whereas  the  few  identities  occurring  in  the 
tihree  itaget  F,  G,  and  H,  merely  serve  to  show  that  they  arc  really 
constituent  parts  of  the  same  Upper  Silurian  division. 

After  describing  the  different  connexions  between  the  "faune 
troisi^me  "  of  Bohemia  and  the  other  countries  mentioned  above,  the 
author  observes  that  these  comparative  statements  are  the  only 
means  available  for  ascertaining  how  far  the  last  phase  of  the  Bohe- 
mian "  faune  troisi^me  "  contained  in  the  itages  G  and  H  is  repre- 
sented in  other  coimtries.  By  way  of  comparison,  he  enounces  the 
chief  distinctive  characters  of  this  phase  as  follows : — 

1.  Intermittent  or  sporadic  presence  of  fish,  and  particularly  the 
armoured  type,  the  first  appearance  of  which  belongs  to  itage  F. 

2.  Predominance  of  the  genera  Dalmanites  and  Bronteus  amongst 
the  Trilobites,  and  the  presence  of  the  genus  Calymene.  The  genus 
Dalmanites  is  only  represented  by  the  group  of  D,  Ifausmannu 

3.  The  reappearance  and  relatively  new  development  of  the  nau- 
tiliform  Cephalopoda  generally,  and  particularly  of  the  genera  Phrag^ 
moeeras  and  Oompkoceras,  characterized  by  their  contracted  opening. 

4.  Development  of  the  group  of  NatUilina,  representing  the  genus 
GoniaiUes,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  itage  F. 

5.  Sporadic  appearance  of  Cardiola  retrostriata  in  the  itage  H. 
These  characters  are  nowhere  found  all  together  in  any  horizon  of 

the  Upper  Silurian  division  in  the  Palaeozoic  regions  of  the  two  con- 
tinents ;  but  their  absence  shows  itself  in  very  different  degrees  in 
the  different  countries  compared  with  Bohemia.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing regions  of  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  Franconia  no  trace  has  hitherto 
bc«n  found  of  the  last  phase  of  the  "  faune  troisi^me,"  whereas  the 
earlier  phase  has  now  been  distinctly  recognized.  The  ^urian 
deposits  of  these  regions  appear  to  belong  to  the  great  Paleeozoic 
zone  of  the  north,  as  England,  Eussia,  and  the  Harz,  the  faunas  of 
which,  notwithstanding  their  greater  distance,  bear  a  very  marked 
resemblanoe  to  the  phase  of  the  itages  G  and  H.    Sweden  and  Nor^ 
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way  are  in  the  same  category.  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  although 
showing  dear  oTidence  of  the  existence  of  the  first  phase,  are  also 
deficient  of  all  trace  of  the  last  phase,  only  in  France  the  forma- 
tions which  are  classed  as  Lower  Devonian  contain  numerons  fossils 
similar  to  the  forms  found  in  the  different  it(iges  £,  F,  and  G. 

In  England,  the  Isle  of  Oesel,  and  the  Harz,  the  characters  of  the 
fauna  of  the  Stages  G  and  H  are  partially  represented;  but  in 
England,  amongst  the  six  genera  offish  found  in  the  Ludlow  and  Pas- 
sage-beds, there  are  none  of  the  cuirassSs  or  armoured  types.  The 
Tnlobites  are  almost  entirely  wanting;  the  Dalmanites  of  the 
gpx)ups  D.  Hausmanni  and  Bronteus  are  not  represented.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  NautilidaB  with  the  contracted  mouth.  Gonia- 
tites  are  unknown,  as  well  as  Cardiolaretrostriata. 

The  United  States  of  America  form  another  category,  showing 
the  principal  characters  which  distinguish  the  fauna  of  the  SUiges 
Q  and  H,  viz.,  the  sporadic  appearance  of  the  armoured  fish,  the 
existence  of  tiie  genus  Calyment  amongst  the  Trilobites,  a  greater 
development  of  the  Dalmanites  tjrpe,  and  the  reappearance  and  re- 
lative abundance  of  the  NautilidaD ;  thus  the  most  complete  repre- 
sentative hitherto  known  of  the  Stages  G  and  H  is  found  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  connexion 
between  the  itages  F,  G,  and  H  of  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Devonian  formations.  After  alluding  to  the  evidence  which 
he  has  given  that  the  lower  calcareous  Stage  E  contains  by  itself  a 
faima  almost  as  complete  as  that  which  is  distributed  in  different 
beds  in  other  countries  between  the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  Devo- 
nian, the  author  proceeds  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  upper  Hages  F,  G,  H  could  belong,  at  least  par- 
tially, to  the  Devonian  period-  He  shows,  by  carefully  analys- 
ing the  different  classes  of  fossils  contained  in  these  three  Stages^ 
that,  although  they  certainly  do  contain  some  species  common 
to  the  Devonian  fauna,  they  are  totally  deficient  in  those  forms 
which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  essentially  characteristic  of 
the  three  subdivisions  of  the  Devonian  system,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  contain  many  forms  of  a  true  Silurian  character. 

The  result  of  this  examination  shows  that  although  the  typical 
forms  of  many  Devonian  species  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Silurian  formation,  and  although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nautilida3,  the 
analogies  brought  forward  would  appear  to  show  a  greater  connexion 
between  the  Devonian  faunas  and  the  Stage  E  than  with  the  Stag^ 
G,  no  identical  species,  either  of  Trilobites,  Nautilidse,  or  Goniatites, 
occur  in  the  two  formations ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Fteropoda  and 
Gasteropoda.  Of  Brachiopoda  there  are  2  species  common  to  etag$ 
G  and  the  Devonian  beds,  Oardiola  retrostriata  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  connexion  between  the  Devonian  phase  and  the  youngest 
Silurian  phase,  as  well  as  between  the  older  and  younger  phases  of 
the  Upper  Silurian ;  and  M.  Barrande  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his 
examination : — 

1.  The  last  phase  of  the  '^faune  troisi^me"  contained  in  the  Stages 
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6  and  H  i«  moiQ  or  leas  closely  ccmneoted  in  ^1  olaases  of  fossils 
with  the  former  phdsa^  id  this  fauna  contaiiied  in  the  underlying 
dioj^  £  and  ¥, 

2.  Notwithstanding  oertain  general  connexions  bet^reen  these 
saoie  upper  itag€$»  6  and  H»  of  the  basin  of  Bohemia  and  the  three 
great  Deyonian  subdivisions,  there  is  no  nuoh  afllnity  between  the 
faunas  of  the  two  formations  as  would  justify  onr  considering  them 
as  representing,  under  different  appearances,  contemporaneous  de^ 
posits.  And  with  r^ard  to  the  apparent  paradox  that  the  ^<  faune 
troisi^me  "  during  its  later  phase,  nearest  in  point  of  time  to  the 
Deronian  fauna,  is  less  closely  connected  with  it  than  with  the 
lower  eiag€B  £  and  E,  he  observes  that  his  investigations  prove  that 
each  class  d  fossils  shows  a  greater  or*  less  number  of  specific 
oonnexionB,  without  counting  the  constant  generic  connexions  be- 
twecfti  the  Stages  £and  F  and  the  overlying  Gand  H;  and  consequently 
that,  in  a  palseontologioal  point  of  view,  the  Stages  G  and  H  completely 
maintain  their  Silurian  character,  and  are  only  associated  with  tho 
Devonian  beds  by  those  ordinary  points  of  resemblance  which  occur 
during  any  given  geological  epoch  to  annoimce  the  following  period. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  object  of  tho  second  portion  of  this 
work ;  but  I  cannot  take  leave  of  M.  Barrande,  to  whom  I  fear  I 
have  hardly  done  full  justice,  without  making  one  observation. 

Whether  the  colonial  theory  of  M.  Barrande  be  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  all  his  observations  a  confirmation  of 
that  argument  which  has  often  been  supported  in  this  room,  and  to 
which  I  have  myself  more  than  once  ventured  to  allude,  viz.,  that 
in  formations  of  the  same  age,  although  separated  geographically  by 
greater  or  less  distances  from  each  other,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  same  species  or  even  genera  always  appearing  at  any  given 
geological  horizon  simultaneously.  The  various  conditions  of  life, 
the  depth  of  the  sea,  the  different  proportions  of  calcareous  or 
siliceous  or  argillaceous  elements  in* the  deposit,  roust  have  pro- 
duced a  difference  in  the  organic  contents  of  the  formation — a 
difference  which  may  often  have  shown  a  greater  intensity  in  neigh- 
bouring r^ons  than  in  such  as  are  separated  by  greater  distances 
in  space.  The  difference  caused  by  distance  in  time  has  always 
been  appreciated  by  geologists ;  but  that  caused  by  distance  in  space 
has  sometimes  been  overlooked,  not  so  much  perhaps  of  late  years  as 
formerly,  when  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  fossil  contents  was 
looked  upon  as  the  all-sufficient  reason  for  synchronizing  or  sepa- 
rating formations  occurring  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
oth^. 


Amongst  the  more  important  discoveries  of  last  year  I  must 
notice  that  of  Professor  Huxley,  who,  in  examining  some  reptilian 
remains  found  in  the  Kilkenny  Coal-field,  ascertained  the  exist- 
ence of  not  less  than  six  genera,  five  of  which  are  certainly  new, 
while  the  sixth,  according  to  Profesor  Huxley,  may  or  may  not  be 
identacal  with  the  Anthraeosawrus  of  the  Scotch  Carboniferous  rocks. 
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The  five  new  genera  haye  been  defined  in  a  notice  communicated 
to  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  by  Dr.  Wright,  on  behalf  of  Professor 
Huxley  and  himself,  under  the  names  of  Urocondylus,  Ophiderpeton, 
Ichihyerpeton,  Keraterpet<my  and  Lepterpeton.  OphiderpeUm  is  re- 
markable for  its  extremely  elongated  and  snake-like  form ;  lethyer- 
peton  for  its  fish-like  body  and  short  limbs ;  while  Urocondylus,  Ke^ 
raterpeton,  and  Lepterpeton  have  Salamander-like  forms  and  well- 
developed  limbs.  In  all,  the  vertebrae  are  abundantly  ossified,  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  persistent  branchial  arches,  so  that  they  pre- 
sent very  important  diflferences  from  Archceffosaurus.  The  authors 
then  show  that  four  of  these  five  genera  pre^nt  unmistakeable  re-« 
mains  of  the  ventral  dermal  armour  characteristic  of  the  Labyrin-- 
thodonts,  and  that  from  this  and  other  circumstances  there  can 
bo  little  doubt  that  they  all  belong  to  that  group  of  extinct  Am-* 
phibia. 

Professor  Huxley  informs  me  that,  up  to  the  time  when  these  di- 
scoveries were  made,  eight  genera,  in  all,  of  higher  organization  than 
fishes  were  known  to  occur  in  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age  in  Europe, 
and  five  in  America.  Of  the  eight  European  genera,  only  Arclice- 
gosaurus,  Pholidogaster,  and  Anthracosaurus .  were  known  by  more 
than  mere  fragments ;  nor  do  we  possess  at  this  moment  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  limbs  in  any  one  of  these  genera,  except 
Archcegosaurus.  The  five  American  genera  BapTiet^s,  Mamceps^ 
DendrerpetoTiy  Hglerpeton,  and  Ifylonomus  were  much  more  fully 
known ;  and  it  was  a  curious  problem  whether  further  research  in 
Europe  would  tend  to  reveal  the  existence  during  the  Coal-period  of 
small  Amphibia  with  well-ossified  vertebrae  and  well-developed  limbs, 
like  the  American  forms,  or  whether  it  would  show  that  the  Labyrin- 
thodonts  of  the  European  area  rather  adhered  to  the  Archsegosaurian 
type  already  known  to  occur  in  Europe,  but  not  hitherto  found  in 
America. 

So  far  as  the  Irish  discoverfes  have  yet  gone  they  prove  the  exist- 
ence, during  the  Carboniferous  epoch  of  Europe,  of  iinphibia  which, 
are  analogous  to,  though  altogether  distinct  from,  the  "  homotaxic  " 
American  Labyrinthodonts, — analogous  to  them  in  the  degree  of 
ossification  of  the  skeleton  and  development  of  the  limbs, — different 
from  them  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  the  existence  of  such  types  as 
Opluderpeton  and  Ichthgerpeton,  which  have  at  present  no  parallel 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere." 

The  discoveries  of  the  last  five  years  show  that  the  Labyrinthodont 
Amphibia  were  as  largely  represented  and  as  well  developed  in  the 
Carboniferous  as  in  the  Triassic  formation.  Three  genera  are  known 
from  the  Permian  formation  of  Europe,  and  five  from  Asiatic,  African^ 
and  Australian  rocks  of  an  age  which,  if  not  certain,  may  safely  be 
assumed  to  be  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Lower Mesozoic  periods. 

Professor  Huxley  concludes  these  observations  by  the  following 
remark : — "  putting  all  these  facts  together,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Labyrinttiodonts  represent  the  first  rope  of  the  bridge  which  will 
one  day  be  suspended  across  the  gulf  which  at  present  separates  the 
Palaeozoic  from  the  Mesozoic  fauna," 
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This  mtero^ting  discovery  in  Ireland  affords  additional  eonfirma-       | 
tion  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  which  assumes  that  new  forms  of       I 
animal  life,  either  as  species,  as  genera,  or  as  classes,  were  created  or       * 
made  their  appearance  on  our  earth  at  the  time  when  the  conditions        { 
ui  life  were  b^  suited  to  their  existence,  and  that  they  were  formed 
with  an  organization  adapted  to  the  external  conditions  under  which       I 
they  were  to  live..   When  we  analyze  the  great  Carboniferous  de«       ' 
posits,  and  recognize  in  them  the  vast  tracts  of  ancient  swamps  and 
marshes  covered  with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  which  they 
formerly  presented,  subject  to  the  gentle  oscillation  by  which  they 
were  alternately  submerged  beneath  the  ocean  and  slightly  raised 
above  the  level  of  its  waters,  we  find,  as  in  the  great  dismal  swamps 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  the  very  conditions 
of  life  most  suitable  for  reptilian  existence ;  and  precisely  on  this'ho- 
rizon  they  appear  to  have  come  into  existence  not  in  one  or  two  vague 
forms  developed  out  of  previously  existing  ones,  but,  as  it  is  now 
shown,  in  a  great  variety  of  new  forms,  dl  belonging  to  the  same 
reptilian  dass,  varying  in  different   hemispheres,  but  presenting 
those  peculiar  characteristics  which  constituted  them  the  lit  inhabi- 
tants of  low  swampy  regions,  clothed  with  an  abundant  yet  varied 
vegetation.    Futujne  discoveries  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  add  to  the  list 
of  genera  and  to  our  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  reptilian  fauna 
of  the  Carboniferous  age.     In  the  mean  time  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  this  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  fauna,  for 
whicb  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  acumen  of  Professor  Huxley 
and  Dr.  Wright 

In  tbe  *  Bulletin  de  la  Society  G^logique  de  France'*  will  be 
found  an  interesting  accoimt  of  the  history  of  the  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Carboniferous  formation  of  the  Alps,  by  Prof.  Alphonse  Favre, 
of  Geneva,  in  which  he  describes  the  progress  of  the  discussion  which 
80  long  prevailed  respecting  the  age  of  the  anthraxiferous  formation 
of  the  Mps,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  intermixture  or  alternation 
of  beds  containing  vegetable  impressions,  supposed  to  indicate  a 
Carboniferous  period,  with  beds  containing  Belemnites,  supposed  to  be 
of  Jurassic  age.  You  all,  no  doubt,  remember  the  nujnerous  memoirs 
published  on  this  subject,  and  of  which  a  very  full  account  was  given 
by  M.  Scipion  Gras  in  a  former  volume  of  the  *  Bulletin.' 

M.  Favre  has  taken  up  the  subject,  and  has  carried  on  the  history 
to  the  latest  times.  He  divides  it  into  four  periods.  I  need  not 
double  you  here  with  any  notice  of  the  first  two ;  and,  with  regard 
to  his  third  period,  I  will  only  observe,  that  it  extends  from  1858  to 
i860,  and  contains  an  account  of  all  the  observations  which  tended  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  Triassic  formation  and  of  the  Infralias,  as 
well  as  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  this  discovery.  He 
shows  tiiat  the  existence  of  these  two  formations  created  such  a 
break  between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal-formation,  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  admit  that  the  beds  in  question  could  belong  to  the  same 
age.  The  Trias  was  even  discovered  at  Petit  Coeur,  so  that  this 
locality  could  no  longer  be  claimed  as  a  proof  of  the  union  of  the 
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Liad  and  the  Cbal-fbnnaiioti,  and  the  battle-field  of  the  discuasion  was 
removed  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurietme.  The  fourth  period  extends  £rom 
1860  to  1863.  It  beg:an  with  the  discorery  of  Kummnlites  at 
Maurienne,  and  continued  to  the  dose  of  the  discussion.  Then  it 
was  that  the  recognized  presence  of  the  Trias  and  the  Infralias,  as 
well  as  the  position  of  the  Nummulites  found  in  a  formation  hitherto 
considered  by  M.  Scipion  Qras  as  anthraxiferoas,  combined  with  the 
mineralogical  character  of  the  rocks,  their  stratigraphical  position,  so 
long  misunderstood  owing  to  the  numerous  contortions  of  the  beds, 
and  the  A)ssil8  which  they  contained,  proved  the  presence  of  the  real 
Carboniferous  formation  in  the  Alps. 

The  fact  was  generally  admitted  at  the  meeting  of  the  French 
Geological  Society  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  in  1861.  The  same 
results  were  applied  to  Dauphine  and  Provence ;  and  finally  M.  Heer, 
who  had  so  completely  mastered  the  mystery  of  the  fossil  flora  of 
Switzerland,  published  in  1863  a  memoir  respecting  the  flora  of  the 
Carboniferous  formation  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  in  which  he 
showed  that  not  one  single  plant  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  of 
the  Alps  was  found  either  in  the  lias  or  in  the  Trias. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  fact,  observes  M.  Favre,  that  it  required  thirty- 
five  years  of  discussion  and  of  argument  to  clear  up  a  point  of 
Alpine  geology  ?  It  has  led,  however,  to  a  much  better  knowledge 
of  details ;  and  now  questions  relating  to  the  age  of  a  formation 
can  be  solved  as  well  in  the  Alps  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  the  charge  of  backwardness  can  no  longer  be  maintained  against 
the  geology  of  the  Alps. 

In  conduding  this  pricis,  M.  Farre  gives  a  list  of  the  various 
geologists  who  had  adopted  tiie  diflerent  views  respecting  the  age  of 
tiie  anthraxiferous  beds  of  Switzerland.  In  this  list  he  places  my 
name  amongst  those  who  referred  this  formation  to  the  Lias.  Now 
although  there  can  be  no  discredit  in  being  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  such  names  as  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Sismonda,  CoUegno, 
Roget,  Ac,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  the  only  part  I  took  in  the 
discussion  was  this,  that  in  the  anniversary  address  which  I  de- 
livered fi*om  this  chair  in  1856,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  M.  Scipion 
Gras's  memoir  on  the  subject,  I  stated,  on  the  strength  of  the  alleged 
superiority  of  evidence  derived  from  the  fauna  of  a  formation  as  to 
its  age,  over  that  derived  from  its  fiora,  that "  the  weight  of  evidence 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  referring  the  whole  formation  to  the 
Jurassic  rather  than  to  the  Carboniferous  period." 

M.  Favre  also  adds  that,  if  the  discussion  had  terminated  in 
the  contrary  sense,  the  whole  question  of  paleontology  would  have 
had  to  bo  seriously  modified.  If  it  had  been  proved  that  the  coal 
plants  wore  still  living  during  the  Liassio  period,  the  value  of  fossil 
botany  would  have  been  destroyed,  as  it  woidd  no  longer  have  served 
to  characterize  a  formation.  The  labours  of  Prof.  Heer  have  saved 
us  from  this  catastrophe. 

With  reference  to  this  question  I  may  also  direct  your  attention 
to  another  memoir  in  the  same  number  of  the  *  Bulletin  *  by  M. 
Ix>ry,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  stratigraphical  anomaly 
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of  Petit  CoBnr  in  the  Tarantaise.  The  locality  is  a  very  limited  one> 
and  the  phenomena  cannot  be  explained  by  inversion  of  the  strata^ 
or  bj  a  taming  over  of  the  different  beds.  After  describing  the  prin- 
cipal facts,  he  shows  that  the  anomalous  position  of  tiiiese  beds, 
which  had  caosed  so  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst  geologists, 
was  owing  to  two  faults,  one  general  and  the  other  local,  and  to  the 
slipping  or  aliding-inof  overlying  beds  into  the  cavities  tiius  caused, 
and  so  bringing  tiie  Upper  Ijas  beds  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
Coal-measures,  and  even  the  underlying  crystalline  rocks. 

Neither  time  nor  space  would  allow  me  to  go  through  the  numer- 
ous works  which  the  industry  of  the  German  geologists  have  pro* 
duced  on  those  portions  of  the  secondary  series,  the  Triassic  and 
liassic  formations,  which  are  so  extensively  developed  in  the  Alps 
and  in  Germany  itself.  It  would  require  volumes  to  do  justice  to 
them  all.  I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  slight  allusion  to 
some  of  the  more  interesting  memoirs  which  have  come  under  my 
notice ;  and  in  doing  this  I  feel  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  an 
expression  of  admiration  at  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  these 
investigations  have  been  pursued  in  so  many  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  that  one  eminent  palaeontologist  has  directed  his 
attention  to  this  subject,  but  a  whole  army  of  eager  and  enthusiastic 
explorers,  animated  by  the  recent  rapid  accumulation  of  facts,  by 
ihe  discovery  of  new  fossils,  and  by  the  greater  accuracy  with  which 
the  different  fossil-bearing  strata  have  been  distinguished,  seem  to 
have  come  forth  from  every  comer  of  Germany,  each  taking  up  some 
special  branch,  and  in  the  end  almost  overwhelming  us  with  the 
mass  of  accumulated  results. 

Professor  Giimbel  has  published  a  very  important  memoir  on  the 
geological  conditions  of  the  Triassic  district  of  Franconia.  After 
desCTbing  the  topographical  features  of  the  district  under  conside- 
ration, he  gives  a  general  account  of  all  its  geological  features, 
showing  that  the  crystalline  rocks  (Urgebirgs-felsarten)  of  the  Oden- 
wald  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  system.  The  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carboniferous  systems  are  wanting  in  this  diskiot.  The  con- 
glom^tites  of  the  Dyas  (Rothtodtliegendes)  rest  immediately  on  the 
Urgebirge  and  form  the  basis  of  the  Triassic  formation  (Bunter  Sand- 
stein,  Muschelkalk,  and  Keuper),  which  fills  up  the. whole  region 
between  the  crystalline'  rocks  of  the  Odenwald  and  the  Hercynian 
mountain-system.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  rocks  of  the  Fran- 
conian  Alps  rest  upon  this  Triassic  surface,  and  form  a  kind  of  insular 
continent  in  the  Keuper  district. 

The  different  beds  and  rocks  ^throughout  this  region >  with  their 
characteristic  fossils,  are  then  carefully  described ;  after  which  the 
author  makes  the  following  general  remarks : — "  The  long  period  of 
time  during  which  the  massive  rocks  of  the  Jurassic  formation  were 
gradually  deposited  in  eastern  Franconia,  passed  away  without  leav- 
ing any  additions  to  the  rock-formations  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  district.  Western  Franconia  was  a  continent  of  dry  land 
during  this  period  of  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust.  Not  until 
the  Tertiary  period  did  this  district  again  share  in  those  changes  and 
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conyulsions  which  were  constantly  going  on — sometimes  here  and 
sometimes  there — over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Franconian  r^on 
which  took  part  in  these  changes  during  the  Tertiary  period ;  hut  the 
new  formations  are  of  so  gigantic  a  character  that  they  make  up  in 
intensity  for  what  may  be  wanting  in  extent.  To  these  phenomena 
belong  the  volcanic  formations,  which  were  developed  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Ehon  mountains ;  they  form  a  link  in  that  great  chain  of 
volcanic  operations  which  connects  the  central  mountains  of  Bohemia 
through  the  Fichtelgebirge  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  the  Vogelsge- 
hirge  and  the  Westerwald  on  the  other,  with  the  Siebengobirge. 

Dr.  Waagen  has  endeavoured  in  a  short  memoir  to  give  us  a  general 
classification  of  the  beds  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  formation,  taking  as 
his  basis  the  classification  of  English  geologists,  as  the  first  which 
was  founded  on  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different  beds, 
although  he  doubts  whether  the  names  which  were  sufficiently 
appropriate  in  the  localities  to  which  they  were  originally  applied, 
are  equally  so  when  applied  to  large  areas  where  the  same  beds  either 
assume  a  different  petrographical  faciei  or  are  characterized  by  a 
distinct  or  abnormal  fauna.  After  describing  the  various  local  hori- 
zons from  the  Portland  Stone  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  he  endeavours  to 
establish  a  comparison  between  the  English  beds  and  those  on  the 
continent,  which  are  assumed  to  be  their  representative  zones.  The 
following  table  shows  how  he  groups  these  formations : — 


Local  Horizons. 


Zone  of  Trigonia  gihhosa 


Region  of 
Orbictda  latissima  and 
Acanthoteuthis  speciosa 


Region  of 
Ammonites  mutabilts  and 
Exogyra  vtrgula     . .  . . 


Region  of 
Ammonites  altemans  and 
BhymhoneUa  inconstans 


Region  of 
Cklaris  Jlorigemma 


English  DmsiONs. 


{J: 


Portland  Stone. 
Portland  Sand. 


>3.  Kimmeridge  Clay. 


{4.  Upper  Calcareous  Grit 
5.  -^ 


Oxford  Oolite. 


Region  of  '  1  /»    t 

Ammonites  MartelH    I  /  ^-  ^^^^  Calcareous  Gnt. 


Region  of 
Ammonites  biarmatus 


J7.  Oxford  Clay. 
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I  most  also  notice  the  work  of  Dr.  Perdinand  Stoliczka,  entitled 
*  A  Berision  of  the  Gasteropoda  of  the  Oosau  beds  in  the  Eastern 
Alps.'  This  memoir  was  written  in  Calcutta,  where  the  author  is 
oae  of  that  band  of  geologists  who,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Prof!  Oldham,  are  working  out  the  geology  of  India.  Having  col- 
lected in  the  Gosau  district  a  vast  amount  of  material  before  his 
departure  for  the  East  Indies,  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  his 
observations  in  consequence  of  what  he  considers  the  great  errors  in 
Herr  Zekeli's  account  of  the  Gosau  Gasteropoda ;  and  it  was  with  a 
view  of  rescuing  geological  science  firom  these  errors,  some  of  which 
are  pointed  out,  that  he  undertook  the  critical  examination  of  these 
species,  which  have  been  too  hastily  increased  in  number  by  Zekeli 
from  124  to  193  species. 

With  regard  to  Uiis  formation,  I  will  only  quote  one  sentence  from 
Dr.  Stolicaka's  work,  to  show  one  fades  of  the  Gosau  deposit  ''It 
is  well  known  that  during  some  one  of  the  elevations  of  the  calca- 
reous rocks  of  the  Alps,  after  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Chalk,  the 
calcareous  crust  was  cracked  and  opened  out  in  numerous  directions. 
These  fractures  extended  downwards  to  the  'hunter  Sandstein.' 
The  sea  of  the  Upper  Chalk  period  penetrated  these  openings,  took 
up  its  material  diiefly  from  the  '  hunter  Sandstein,'  and  deposited 
it  again  under  a  somewhat  altered  form.  This  is  the  reason  why 
our  Gosau  beds  generally  rest  immediately  on  the  *  hunter  Sandstein,' 
and  why  it  is  often  no  easy  task  to  decide  what  is  Gosau  deposit  and 
what  bdongs  to  the  *  bunter  Sandstein.'  The  occurrence  of  fossils 
affords  the  easiest  and  safest  solution  of  the  question.  The  Gosau 
beds  were  thus  deposited  in  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which,  how- 
ever, had  a  far  greater  extension  than  now  appears ;  not  only  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  fauna,  but  positive  proof  derived  from 
the  conditions  of  the  deposit  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Mighty 
rivers  soon  emptied  themselves  into  these  bays,  and  drove  away  the 
true  marine  fauna.  A  peculiar  molluscous  fauna  developed  itself  at 
the  mouth  of  these  rivers  with  species  of  Cerithium,  Potamides, 
Xerita,  and  Omphalia,  accompanied  no  doubt  by  numerous  fish  and 
gigantic  Saurians."  He  farther  shows  that,  under  the  influence  of 
this  great  addition  of  fresh  water,  the  water  itself  became  brackish, 
or  alternately  marine  and  lacustrine.  By  degrees,  the  marine 
fauna  was  checked  and  driven  more  towards  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
where  it  was  powerfiilly  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  islands 
or  in  other  favourable  localities. 

I  would  also  have  given  some  account  of  the  following  papers,  had 
time  permitted : — 

"  On  the  Cephalopod  family  Acanthoteuihis/*  by  Prof.  Ed.  Suess, 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  on  March 
16, 1865. 

''  On  the  Formation  of  the  Bunter  Sandstein  and  Muschelkalk  in 
upper  Silesia  and  its  Fossils,**  by  Dr.  Henry  Eck. 

"  On  the  Tithonic  Etage,"  by  Prof.  Oppel  of  Munich,  published 
in  the  journal  of  the  German  Geological  Society,  1865.  This  for- 
mation is  intermediate  between  the  Upper  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cre- 
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taceoua  beds,  and  the  author  defines  it  more  strictly  as  occurring 
between  the  Kimmeridge  and  lower  Neocomian  beds.  It  refers  to 
certain  Alpine  deposits  containing  Cephalopoda,  probably  corre- 
sponding with  Portland,  Pnrbeck,  and  Wealden  beds,  but  of  which  the 
exact  parallelism  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  made  out. 

"  On  the  Fauna  of  the  St.  Cassian  beds,  being  a  Supplement  to  the 
Palaeontology  of  the  Trias  of  the  Alps,"  by  Gustav  Laube,  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  description  of  the  Spongitaria, 
Corals,  EchinidcB,  and  CnnoidcBy  with  10  plates;  the  second  part 
contains  the  Brachiopoda  and  Bivalves,  also  with  10  plates. 

<*  The  position  of  the  Kaibl  beds  in  the  Franconian  and  Suabian 
Keuper,"  by  Prof.  F.  Sandberger. 

With  reference  to  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  true  position 
of  the  Avicula-contorta  beds,  to  which  I  alluded  on  a  former  occa-* 
sion,  I  find  in  the  *  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  France,' 
2nd  ser.  vol.  zxii.  p.  369,  an  interesting  commimication  by  M.  Jules 
Martin,  entitled  "  The  BhsBtic  formation  or  Avicula-contorta  aone ; 
its  petrographical,  stratigraphical,  and  paleeontological  constitution 
in  tie  different  parts  of  Europe  where  it  has  been  studied."  Dis- 
satisfied with  many  of  the  results  of  previous  investigations,  M. 
Martin  determined  to  go  fully  into  the  whole  question,  the  result 
of  which  has  since  been  published.  In  the  meantime  he  here 
gave  a  general  rSsunU  of  what  appeared  to  him  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  after  examining  the  data  observed  in  different  countries  in 
a  mineralogical,  stratigraphical,  and  palseontological  point  of  view. 

After  describing  the  mineralogical  chwacter  of  the  beds  in  question 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
petrographical  constitution  of  the  zone  is  always  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  beds,  or  of  the  coasts  which  were  washed 
by  the  seas  of  this  distant  period.  A  coarse  sandy  conglomerate 
when  in  contact  with  the  crystalline  rocks,  becomes  a  fine  sand 
when  it  succeeds  the  grit  of  the  Keuper,  and  marly  limestone  when 
it  rests  upon  the  variegated  marls  and  othei*  argillaceous  beds.  Thus 
it  often  happens  that  the  lower  beds  resemble,  and  even  alternate 
with,  the  Keuper  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  in  the  upper  portion 
pass  by  a  regular  transition  into  the  overlying  Lias.  Mineralogically, 
therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  lias  or 
to  the  Keuper  absolutely. 

The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  stratigraphical  evidence. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  local  cases  of  a  very  limited  character, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  violent  or  cataclysmal  dis- 
turbance, either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  Avicuta-con" 
torta  period.  In  general,  these  beds  are  found  to  be  in  a  position  of 
conformable  stratification,  both  with  the  Keuper  and  with  the  Lias. 

The  palsBontological  evidence  is  more  important.  M.  Martin  has 
carefully  examined  all  the  lists  given  by  the  different  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  subject,  and  endeavours  to  show  how  many 
species  and  genera  are  common  to  the  Keuper  and  the  Avicula-con- 
torta  zone,  how  many  are  peculiar  to  this  zone,  and  how  many  it 
contains  in  common  with  the  overlying  lias.     After  eliminating 
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useleaB  synonyms,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  geolc^cal  limits  now 
known  of  the  149  genera,  to  which  belong  the  635  species  which 
ism.  the  fauna  of  this  formation.  He  thus  finds  that  only  12  of 
tbeee  genera,  containing  37  species,  belong  to  the  Palaeozoic  and  Tri- 
asfflc  formations,  and  appear  for  the  last  time  in  this  zone ;  that  47 
other  genera,  comprising  71  species,  appear  here  for  the  first  time, 
«ad  extend  in  great  numbers  into  the  Jurassic  series ;  that  some  are 
peculiar  to  this  horizon,  and  that  the  remainder  are  common  both  to 
the  overlying  and  underlying  beds.  From  these  lists  alone,  we  find 
that  the  greater  preponderance  of  forms  connects  this  zone  with  the 
lias  rather  than  with  the  Keuper.  He  then  analyzes  the  different 
finsoes  with  the  same  general  result,  except  m  the  case  of  the  Bra- 
fliiopodb,  which  show  a  greater  a£Snity  to  the  Keuper  than  to  the 
lias. 

Again,  looking  at  the  question  with  r^ard  to  species,  he  finds  a 
fer  greater  number  identical  with  the  Lias  than  with  the  Keuper, 
and  this  with  reference  to  the  flora  as  well  as  io  the  fauna.  The 
next  question  is  whether  this  zone  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
formation  or  merely  as  the  lowest  member  of  the  liassic  series. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to  M.  Martin,  that  the  number  of 
organic  forms  which  appear  for  the  first  time  at  this  horizon  is  too 
great  and  too  important  not  to  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  a 
disdnct  epoch;  at  the  same  time  it  is  essentially  Jurassic  in  its 
character,  and  should  therefore  be  considered  as  the  lowest  member 
of  the  Jurassic  series.  The  author  concludes  his  paper  with  a  series 
of  propositions  involying  in  a  concise  manner  the  arguments  above 
recorded,  but  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  on  this  occasion, 
I  will  merely  add  that  he  gives  a  list  of  sixteen  species  common  to 
the  Avictda-corUorta  zone  and  to  the  Trias,  as  well  as  another  list  of 
fifty-seven  species  common  to  this  zone  and  the  Liassic  formation. 

Dr.  Benec^e,  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Trias  and  Jura 
in  the  Southern  Alps,"  published  during  the  present  year  at  Munich 
in  the  *  Geognostisch-pals&ontologische  Beitrage,'  has  taken  another 
▼iew  of  this  question,  and  endeavours  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  Benevier,Stoppani,and  others,  that  the  Rheetic  beds  including 
the  Auicula-contorta  zone,  should  be  referred  to  the  Trias  rather  than 
to  the  lias.  He  denies  that  the  Infralias  possesses  that  peculiar 
diaracter  which  justifies  its  being  considered  as  a  distinct  formation 
intermediate  between  the  Trias  and  Lias.  But,  independently  of  this 
question,  the  work  of  Dr.  Benecke  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  stratigraphical  details  of  these  formations,  and 
the  comparison  of  those  of  Lombardy  with  those  of  Southern 
Germany.  Nor  is  the  pahcontologiced  element  overlooked.  The 
forms  of  animal  life  of  the  different  strata  are  carefully  compared, 
and  the  whole  argument  is  mainly  based  on  sections  which  he  has 
himself  observed  in  the  different  districts  he  describes. 

On  a  former  occasion  1  gave  you  some  account  of  the  observations 
of  M«  Benevier  on  the  Lifralias  or  Bhaetic  beds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  has  since  published  an  aceoimt  of 
the  geological  formation  of  the  Oldenhom,  a  peak  which  rises  to  the 
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height  of  3124  metres  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  Diahlerets.  A 
short  notice  of  this  will  not,  I  think,  he  uninteresting,  as  giving  a 
clear  explanation  of  some  of  the  complicated  stmctores  of  the 
secondary  heds  in  this  portion  of  the  Alpine  chain.  After  describing 
the  orographical  limits  of  what  he  calls  the  massif  of  the  Oldenhom, 
which  is  separated  by  a  fault  from  the  Col  de  Pillon  on  the  north 
or  north-west,  he  describes  the  different  formations  of  which  the 
northern  slope  of  the  mountain  consists.  These  are  broken  into 
several  alternating  anticlinal  and  synclinal  masses,or,as  he  calls  them, 
combes  and  vallons,  or  saddles  and  troughs  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Nummulitic  zone  of 
the  Alps.  The  principal  nucleus  of  the  formation  is  Neocomian,  par- 
tially covered  over  by  the  Urgonian  limestone,  resting  on  which  are 
occasionally  found  fragments  of  the  Nummulitic  beds,  these  generally 
occur  in  the  troughs  formed  by  the  syndinal  arrangement  of  the 
Urgonian  limestone.  *  Without  going  into  all  the  details  given  by 
the  author,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  these  beds,  which  are  sometimes 
seen  in  an  almost  horizontal  position,  become,  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, completely  vertical  or  even  sometimes  slightly  inverted  to- 
wards the  north.     This  alternation  is  repeated  several  times. 

This  remarkable  arrangement,  he  observes,  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  saddles  and  troughs  of  the  Jurassic  chain,  with  this  (hfference, 
that  the  system  of  contortion  which  in  the  Jura  has  a  horizontal 
base,  must  be  referred  in  the  Alps  to  a  highly  inclined  base  line, 
80  that  the  two  sides  of  a  trough  which  in  the  Jura  "  are  symme- 
trically inclined,  become  in  the  Alps  the  one  horizontal,  and  the 
other  vertical."  This  is  well  shown  in  his  section  of  the  Sanetsch, 
where  he  has  drawn  an  inclined  ideal  base  line,  which,  when  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  reduces  the  Alpine  contortions  and  inversions 
to  simple  Jurassic  undulations  ;  by  this  means  the  structure  of  the 
Alpine  beds  is  wonderfully  simplified,  and  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  mode  of  elevation  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps.  Here,  at  least,  it 
appears  that  the  elevation  of  the  Alps  presents  two  principal  elements. 
The  first  action  formed  the  undulations  of  the  beds,  producing  a 
structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jura ;  by  the  second,  the  whole 
mountain-mass  underwent  an  imequal  amount  of  elevation  starting^ 
from  the  centre  of  the  chain,  producing  an  inverse  effect  on  the  un- 
dulating beds,  raising  up  and  overturning  some,  while  others  were 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position.  This  semi-jurassic  orography 
has  given  him  the  key  to  other  stratigraphical  arrangements  in  the 
Alps,  even  more  complicated  and  unusual. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  formations,  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  the  Nummulitic,  which  consists  of  four  dis- 
tinct beds,  and,  as  I  have  observed,  alwayB  occurs  in  the  troughs 
formed  by  the  synclinal  Urgonian  Umestone.  He  mentions  various 
points  where  it  is  seen,  and  the  different  fossils  by  which  it  is  cha- 
racterized. Several  species  of  Cerithium  are  abundant  in  the  lowest 
bed. 

The  next  formation  is  the  Urgonian.  No  traces  of  the  Cenoraa- 
nian,  Gault,  Aptian,  or  Bhodanian  have  been  here  found.    The  Ur- 
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goiiian  formation  consists  chiefl  j  of  a  white  compact  limestone.  In 
its  fracture  it  is  slightly  crystalline,  sometimes  white,  hut  more  fre- 
quently of  a  greyish  hue,  and  except  hy  its  fossils  is  often  hardly  to 
be  distingnished  from  the  Nummulitic  limestone.  Wherever  the 
TJigonian  beds  are  broken  through  in  the  anticlinal  saddles,  a  mass 
of  brown  schists  rises  up  below  them.  The  author  attributes  them 
to  the  Neocomian  formation  on  account  of  the  fossils  they  con- 
tain, as  Bdemnites  pistiUformtSy  Blainv.,  B.  dilatatua,  Blainv.,  Oitrea 
netawpilaris.  Bom.,  a  Hamiie^  and  a  Terebratula  resembling  T, 
pteudojurensisy  Leym  ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  prepared  to  say 
that  other  older  beds  may  not  also  be  associated  with  the  Neocomian. 

To  tiie  N.  or  N.W.  of  the  Oldenhom  rises  the  CJol  de  Pillon, 
separated  by  a  fault  which  follows  the  line  of  the  river  Dard  to  a 
weU  known  spot  called  Sur  Pillon.  The  beds  to  the  north  of  this  fault 
eonsbt  of  alternating  bands  of  gypsum  and  Corgnevle  or  Bauchwacke, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Prof.  A.  Favre,  the  author 
considers  as  belonging  to  the  Triassic  group.  He  has  traced  them 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Plan  des  Isles  to  the  eastward. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  out  their  stratification ;  M.  Renevier  suspects 
that  they  represent  repeated  undulations  of  the  same  beds.  They 
are  in  part  concealed  under  erratic  deposits,  and  appear  to  be  over- 
lain by  the  sandstones,  schists,  and  conglomerates  of  Palette  du 
liont,  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain-mass  to  the  north,  and 
whidi  is  laid  down  as  Flysch.  No  fossils  have  been  found  in  these 
beds,  nor  in  the  gypsum  or  Corgneuh  of  the  Col  de  Pillon*  The 
latter  is  generally  more  or  less  cellular,  and  the  gypsum  varies  fix)m 
white  to  grey. 

Amongst  the  valuable  works  which  have  been  published  in  Switzer- 
land, 1  may  also  mention  that  of  W.  A.  Ooster  on  the  "  Petrifications 
remarqnables  d^  Alpes  Suisses,"  in  which  he  gives  a  full  synopsis 
of  all  tiie  fossil  Echinoderms  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
tiie  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  twenty-nine 
plates  of  fossils,  and  professes  to  give  a  description  of  aU  the  species 
hitherto  known,  fit)m  the  Infraliassic  beds  upwards  to  the  Tertiary 
formations,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  193  species,  which  are  thus 
distributed : — ^Trias  3,  Infralias  4,  lias  4,  Jurassic  27,  Cretaceous 
93,  and  Tertiary  62  species. 

In  the  last  year's  volume  of  the  *  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Geolo- 
gisdien  Gesellshaft '  will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  copper- mines  of  Monte  Catini  in  Tuscany,  and  to  some  other 
pUces  in  their  neighbourhood,  by  Herr  von  Rath,  of  Bonn.  The 
mineralc^cal  and  physical  features  of  the  country  arp  well  pour- 
trayed,  as  well  as  the  different  geological  formations.  The  sterile 
aspect  of  the  Pliocene  clay-hills,  on  which  every  attempt  at  culti- 
vation has  failed,  is  graplucally  described,  and  we  have  also  a  full 
account  of  the  Borax  Lagoons  (Lagoni)  of  Monte  Cerboli. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  this  memoir  which  has  surprised 
me.  In  describing  the  well-known  statuary  marble  of  Carrara,  which 
belongs  to  the  Lias  formation,  the  author  says  that  in  the  Apuan  Alps 
tile  finest  statuary  marble  occurs  in  large  lenticular  masses,  which 
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are  surrounded  by  a  busk  or  crust  containing  mucb  mica  or  talc  and 
otber  substances,  and  are  imbedded  in  tbe  common  crystalline  lime- 
stone. This  husk  is  called  "  Madre-macchia ;"  and  the  more  it  is 
developed,  the  purer  is  the  marble  within. 

This  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  pure  white  alabaster  of 
Florence  is  found  in  the  gypsum-quarries  of  Castellina,  as  I  have 
already  described  it  *.  I  have  also  visited  the  marble-quarries  of 
Carrara  but  never  observed  this  peculiar  structure  there.  No  doubt 
the  marble  varies  much  in  quality  in  different  localities  and  on  dif- 
ferent hills,  but  it  always  occurs  in  large  amorphous  fissured  masses, 
all  trace  of  stratification  being  removed  by  the  metamorphism  it  has 
undergone.  If  the  author  has  not,  as  I  suspect,  conifbunded  the 
structure  of  the  alabaster  with  that  of  the  statuary-marble,  it  will 
be  a  curious  coincidence  to  find  that  both  occur  under  such  similar 
circumstances.  The  explanation  of  this  structure  given  by  the  author 
is  no  doubt  correct,  viz.,  that  during  the  metamorphosis  of  the  lime- 
stone or  gypsum,  the  foreign  particles  mixed  up  with  it  were 
driven  out  by  chemical  action  and  formed  the  Madre-maechia ;  and 
the  more  this  was  done,  the  more  perfect  was  the  marble  or  ala- 
baster. 

Prof.  Reuss  has  published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,*  a  paper  on  a  portion  of  the  fauna 
of  the  Upper  Oligocene  formation  of  Germany,  viz.  the  Foramini- 
fera,  Anthozoa,  and  Bryozoa.  The  author's  former  works  on  these 
minute  forms  are  well  known ;  and,  after  alluding  to  the  previous 
partial  publications  of  other  authors,  he  observes  that,  owing  to  the 
large  mass  of  materials  placed  in  his  hands  by  nxmierous  palaeonto- 
logists as  the  results  of  recent  investigations,  including  aU  the 
known  German  localities  of  Upper  Oligocene  beds,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  compile  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  Foraminiferous, 
Anthozoan,  and  Bryozoan  fauna  of  the  Upper  Oligocene.  Should 
future  researches  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  few  more  species,  they 
would  only  fill  up  gaps,  but  in  no  way  effect  any  important  change 
in  the  general  view  of  the  question.  Before  describing  the  indivi- 
dual species  he  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

1.  Foraminifera, — Hitherto  142  species  have  been  observed,  with 
two  remarkable  varieties.  Of  these  only  5,  which,  moreover,  are 
very  scarce,  belong  to  the  division  with  siliceous  shells;  16  species 
have  a  thick  calcareous  shell  without  pores;  the  great  majority, 
viz.,  121  species,  have  a  calcareous  poriferous  shell. 

From  the  table  of  genera  it  appears  that  the  BhabdoideaB  (with 
21  species),  the  CristeUarideaB  (with  25  species),  the  Polymorphini- 
desB  (with  40  species),  and  the  Eotalideae  (with  19  species)  are  the 
most  abundant.  The  genera  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
species  are,  CruUllariay  Eobulina,  Olobulina,  Polymorphina,  and 
JRotalia,  He  then  adds  a  list  of  those  species  which  are  the  most 
abundant  and  characteristic  of  the  whole  fauna,  the  more  so  as 
they  are  almost  all  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Oligocene. 

*  Quftrt.  Joum.  GeoL  See.  vol  i.  p.  2^2. 
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He  thea  arrangeB  all  the  species  in  a  tabular  fonOy  showing  not 
qdIj  their  vertical  range  in  the  different  Tertiary  stages  in  whidi 
they  oocnr,  but  also  their  horizontal  deyelopment,  viz.  the  different 
Upper  Oligocene  deposits  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  found. 
Ubis  list  shows  that  the  Ahnegraben  near  Cassel  has  alone  afforded 
88  spedes,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  only  found  in  few  localities. 
Very  few  species  have  a  wide  distribution.  With  regard  to  the 
vertical  distribution,  67  species  have  been  found  only  in  the  Upper 
Oligocene,  to  which  they  seem  peculiarly  to  belong ;  47  species  de- 
scend into  the  Middle  Oligocene  or  Septaria  Clay,  and  of  these  5 
reach  the  Miocene,  3  the  Pliocene,  and  1  species  is  still  living.  Alto- 
gether the  Upper  Oligocene  has  42  spedes  in  common  with  the 
Miocene,  5  of  which  extend  into  the  Pliocene  and  10  are  still  living. 

<«  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,"  observes  Prof.  Reuss, 
**  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  Foraminiferous  fiiuna  of  the 
Upper  Oligocene  beds  is  very  peculiar,  and  easily  recognized  under 
all  drcumstanoes.  The  marks  of  distinction  are  partly  common, 
partly  special :  the  former  rest  on  the  remarkable  preponderance  of 
various  PolymorfhinidetB  and  CfristeUaridecBy  and  on  the  abundance 
of  the  otherwise  scarce  Flabellince ;  the  latter  on  the  numerous 
species  peculiar  to  the  Cassel  beds,  amongst  which  the  above-men- 
tioned 17  species  are  remarkable,  partly  for  the  great  abundance  of 
individuals,  and  partly  for  their  distribution  over  almost  all  the 
Upper  Oligocene  localities." 

The  author  then  gives  a  description  of  all  the  observed  species, 
with  their  situation,  history,  and  localities,  and  adds  five  well-exe- 
cuted plates  of  figured  illustrations. 

2.  Anthozoa, — Only  seven  species  have  hitherto  been  found  whidi 
can  safely  be  referred  to  the  Cassel  beds ;  others  may  perhaps  be 
found  by  other  authors,  but  the  characteristic  evidence  is  still  incom- 
plete. Of  these  7  species,  3  belong  to  the  CaryophyUidea,  3  to 
the  THtrhinolim,  and  1,  viz.  Cryptaxis  aUoporoideSy  to  the  Madrid 
poridtcB.  Fragments  of  other  species  have,  however,  been  found 
too  imperfect  to  describe,  and  authors  have  also  quoted  some  which 
Prc^.  Beuss  has  not  had  an  opportonity  of  examining ;  the  whole 
number  is  therefore  probably  greater.  The  author  then  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  different  species  at  present  known  to  him. 

3.  Bryozoa, — ^These  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  Cassel  beds 
■lone.  The  author  is  already  acquainted  with  73  species,  and  there 
are  probably  others.  A  tabular  statement  of  their  different  locali- 
ties then  foUows,  &om  which  it  appears  that  they  are  very  un- 
equally distributed.  Thirty-seven  species  hare  been  found  at  Ast- 
ropp  and  28  at  Luithorst  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  that 
many  of  these  Bryozoa  extend  through  several  stages  of  the  Ter- 
tiary formation,  and  they  must  therefore  have  continued  to  exist 
through  a  long  period  of  time.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
<^itnion  of  F.  A.  Bomer,  who  has  stated  that  each  species  of  Bryozoa 
is  peculiar  to  one  Tertiary  formation,  and  that  any  one  Bryozoon  is 
sufficient  to  fix  the  age  of  the  formation  in  which  it  is  found.  This 
Prof.  Benss  considers  to  be  an  error.    Then  follows  the  detailed 
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account  of  the  individual  species.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  the 
work  is  accompanied  by  15  plates  of  illustrations. 

Although  perhaps  more  interesting  in  an  ethnological  than  in  a 
geol(^cal  point  of  view,  we  cannot  altogether  exclude  from  our 
notice  the  phenomena  attending  the  first  appearance  of  Man  on  our 
planet.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  have  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  opinions  formerly  entertained  of  a  great  break 
existing  between  tha  period  when  the  now  extinct  races  of  Mam- 
malia dwelt  in  our  land,  and  the  first  creation  of  Man,  are  no  longer 
tenable.  Here  also  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  theory  of 
great  breaks  between  successive  formations.  As  we  find  a  gradual 
passage  from  one  geological  formation  to  another  evidenced  by  the 
gradual  dying  out  of  the  pre-existing  forms  of  animal  life,  and  the 
gradual  introduction  of  newer,  and  generally  higher,  forms  (although 
we  do  not  yet  understand  the  law  of  such  progressive  changes),  so, 
when  we  come  to  the  most  recent,  or  Quaternary,  periods  in  geolo- 
gical chronology,  we  find  evidence  of  Man's  existence  on  the  earth 
before  the  final  disappesiranoe  of  those  varied  forms  of  mammalian 
life  which  have  hitherto  been  generally  looked  upon  as  belonging 
to  the  final  period  of  the  geological  cycle.  Thus  Man  of  the  present 
day  is  connected  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  links  with  the 
recently  discovered  Foraminifera  of  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  Let  me 
not,  however,  be  supposed  to  be  thereby  giving  in  my  adhesion  to 
the  doctrines  of  development,  either  to  that  of  Lamarck  or  to  the 
more  recent  and  captivating  views  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

Since,  then,  we  must  now  admit  human  remains,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  human  existence,  as  belonging  to  the  last  period  of  geolo- 
gical history,  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  some  of  the  publica- 
tions which  have  recently  appeared  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Felix  Garrigou,  of  Tarascon,  has  published  an  interesting 
work  on  the  old  Quaternary  alluviums  and  the  bone-caves  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  of  the  West  of  Europe.  After  pointing  out  that  dif- 
ferent caves  contain  different  animal  remains  generedly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  various  positions  of  the  caves,  he  shows  that  some 
caves  contain  as  many  as  three  distinct  beds  characterized  by  their 
different  contents,  as,  e,  g.,  the  cave  of  Mas-d*Azil. 

The  first  period  is  characterized  by  Ursus  spelcms,  U.  priseuSy 
Felis  spelcea,  Hycma  spdcMy  Mephas  primtgeniws,  Bhinoceros  ticho^ 
rhinus,  Megaceros  hihemicuSy  Cervus  elaphus,  Bos  primigenius.  Bison 
europceus,  and  sometimes  Cervus  tarandus,  &c.  The  second  period 
is  that  in  which  the  Beindeer  is  most  prominent ;  with  it  are  found 
the  Horse,  Megaceros  hihemicus,  Cervus  elaphus,  Bos  primigenius^ 
Aurochs,  Sheep,  Chamois,  Bouquetin,  Wolf,  and  Fox,  and  a  third 
species  of  Canis,  perhaps  intermediate  between  these  two  last,  but  no 
domesticated  animals.  The  fauna  of  the  third  or  prehistoric  period, 
found  at  the  entrance  of  caverns  and  in  beds  overlying  those  which 
contain  the  Reindeer,  consists  of  Ursus  arctos  (still  living  in  the  Pyre- 
nees), three  species  of  Bos  (domesticated),  the  Goat,  Sheep,  Sus 
serofa  palustris,  Sus  scrofaferus,  Cervus  elaphus.  Roebuck,  Bouquetin, 
Chamois,  Wolf,  Fox,  domestic  Dog,  Hare,  Blackcock,  &c. 
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The  author  then  observes  that, ''  as  the  stratigraphical  and  palsB- 
(mtological  researches  point  to  three  distinct  periods  from  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  Qoatemary  epoch  down  to  the  historic  times,  so 
the  study  of  the  remains  of  human  industry,  so  constantly  recurring 
with  the  different  faunas  described  above,  also  prove  that  these 
divisions  are  correct ;"  and  he  assumes  that  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Quaternary  epoch  there  are  in  the  south  of  France  three  great 
distinct  phases  in  the  palseontological  history  of  this  period,  as  well 
as  in  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  peoples  which  have  lived 
since  the  commencement  of  that  epoch. 

1.  In  the  first  great  phase,  Man  was  the  cotemporary  of  the 
great  Cave  Bear,  and  of  all  those  animals  which  have  been  shown 
as  accompanying  this  great  mammifer.  The  bones  of  these  animals 
He  together,  broken  by  man,  either  in  the  old  Quatemary^alluviums  of 
the  8ub-Pyrenean  valleys,  in  caves,  situated  from  150  to  250  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  present  valleys.  The  remaii^  of  human  in- 
dustry found  with  the  remains  of  Uiese  extinct  mammifers  indicate 
an  early  art  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  stone  implements  of 
Abbeville. 

2.  During  this  first  phase  the  great  Camivora  and  Pachydermata 
became  extinct.  The  Eeindeer,  owing  to  favourable  conditions, 
increased  and  multiplied,  and  became  characteristic  of  a  second 
phase,  during  which  Man  had  n6t  yet  learnt  to  domesticate  animals. 
But  human  industry  had  made  considerable  progress :  the  flints  are 
prepared  with  art  and  neatness,  and  bones  are  worked  with  more  in- 
telligence, as  they  show  traces  oi  sculpture  and  drawing.  The  Eein- 
deer and  its  accompanying  fauna  are  found  in  grottos  situated  near 
Uie  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  those  which  con- 
tain the  Urstis  spelceus ;  they  are  also  found  in  some  caves  in  beds 
overlying  those  which  contfon  the  mammifers  of  the  older  period. 

3.  The  third  phase  is  characterized  by  a  fauna  consisting  chiefly 
of  domesticated  animals,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  at  the 
mouths  of  caves  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  sometimes  in  a 
soil  which  forms  beds  overlying  those  containing  either  the  great 
Cave  Bear  or  the  Reindeer.  Man  has  learnt  to  polish  stones,  they 
are  only  occasionally  cut ;  he  is  acquainted  with  agriculture,  but 
has  not  yet  learnt  the  use  of  metals. 

The  author  then  applies  these  principles,  with  the  same  results,  to 
the  other  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  to  Belgium  and  the  west  of  Qer- 
many,  and  concludes  vdth  a  chronological  review  of  the  various 
llatninaHA  composing  the  old  Quaternary  fauna,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  geol(^cal  history  of  Man,  which  the  author  subdivides  into 
various  epochs,  from  the  doubtful  Pliocene  of  Chartres  to  the  earliest 
historic  period,  and  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  geolo- 
gical causes  which  have  led  to  the  cave-phenomena  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  a  statement  of  the  different  heights  at  which  these  caves 
occur,  for  which  I  must  refer  you  to  the  work  itself. 

In  continuation  of  his  great  work  on  <  Pal^ntologie  Stratigra- 
phique,'  M.  d* Archiac  Jias  published  another  volume,  entitled  '  Le- 
mons snr  la  faune  Quatemaire,'  which  the  editor  considers  as  a  con- 
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tmuation  of  the  '  Introduction  k  Tetude  de  la  Pal^ntologie  Strati- 
graphique/  already  published.  It  maj  also  be  considered  as  the 
first  application  of  the  method  recommended  by  him,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  as  the  commencement  of  lus  course  of  lectures,  the  object 
of  which  is  the  exposition  of  the  characters  and  of  the  distribution  of 
the  fossil  floras  and  faunas  which  have  been  successiyely  developed 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  attempting  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  this  interesting  work,  I  pass  over  the  first  lecture,  which  gives  a 
risunU  of  the  first  portion  of  his  course.  The  second  lecture  describes 
the  Quaternary  fauna  of  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  France. 
After  alluding  to  the  evidence  of  glacial  action  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Yosges,  the  author  states  that  the  Quaternary  deposits  which  fill 
up  the  depression  between  these  mountains  and  the  parallel  chain  of 
the  Black  Forest  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Rhine,  consist  of  three 
principal  members. 

1.  The  anciq^t  alluvium,  or  loess,  forms  the  uppermost  or  most 
recent  member. 

2.  Beneath  this  are  beds  of  transported  pebbles  and  blocks, 
which,  derived  from  the  Vosgee  and  the  Black  Forest,  are  connected 
with  tjie  glacial  phenomena  of  those  chains. 

3.  These  again  rest  on  a  deposit  of  rolled  pebbles,  designated  as 
the  Alpine  erratic  deposit^  or  Alpine  diluvium,  occupying  the  bottom 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

These  three  deposits  represent  three  successive  epochs.  The  loess 
is  found  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  rising  to  a  greater  elevation  in 
proportion  as  we  ascend  the  Rhine  valley.  At  Bonn  it  is  found  at 
an  elevation  of  only  65  metres,  between  Heidelberg  and  Heilbron 
at  260  metres,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  volcanic  mountain  of  the 
Kaiserstuhl  it  rises  to  the  height  of  400  to  450  metres.  It  contains 
about  20  species  of  land  and  freshwater  moUusca,  most,  if  not  all, 
of  which  belong  to  living  species.  In  its  lower  beds  have  been 
found  the  bones  of  extinct  Mammalia,  Elephas  primigenius,  Bhi- 
noeeros  tichorhinuSf  Ox,  Horse,  and  Deer.  In  the  second  deposit 
have  only  been  found  a  few  species  of  freshwater  shells,  but  in  great 
abundance.  The  third  member  or  Alpine  deposit  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  bones  of  extinct  Mammalia  found  in  it,  in- 
cluding, besides  those  just  mentioned,  Ursus  spelceuSy  Hycena  gpelaa, 
Cervus  megaceroSf  Equus  adamitieus,  Bos  priscus,  and  Cervus  prisctts. 

He  then  compares  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  with  the  old  alluvium  of 
the  north  of  France ;  the  second  deposit  is  compared  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  where  beds  of  transported  pebbles 
and  red  sand  without  fossils  are  found  ;  and,  lastly,  the  sands  with 
rolled  pebbles  forming  the  bottom  of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  are  the 
same  as  those  which  occupy  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the 
north  of  France  and  of  Belgium,  containing  the  same  fossils  and 
oflering  the  same  physical  characters,  being  exclusively  composed 
of  the  detritus  of  Tocks  which  form  the  respective  basins  of  each 
depression. 

Following  this  arrangement,  the  author  describes  the  Quaternary 
deposits  of  the  different  geological  regions  of  France,  giving  fuU 
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historical  details  of  their  progresaiye  discoveries  and  of  their  re* 
specdye  authors.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  in  the  same  way  the 
organic  remains  found  in  the  caverns  and  osseous  breccias  in  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  France. 

In  describing  the  caverns  of  Arcy  near  Yermenton  in  Bui^gundy, 
be  states  that  in  1858  M.  de  Yibraye  undertook  the  careful  exploration 
and  examination  of  one  of  these  caverns.  He  made  out  the  exist- 
ence of  three  distinct  layers  or  formations^  and  in  the  lowest,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Urgus  speIaus,Ify<Bna  $pel<Ba,Bkmoeero$  ticho- 
rhimus^  d:c.,  he  found  a  human  jaw,  still  retaining  two  teeth  in  situ, 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  Mammalia.  All 
the  characters  of  the  substance  of  this  jaw  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  bones  with  which  it  was  associated  and  very  different  from 
those  found  in  either  of  the  overlying  beds.  With  such  evidence  he 
observes  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resbt  the  conclusion  that 
Man  was  the  cotemporary  of  these  extinct  animals.. 

The  author  also  shows,  with  reference  to  the  caverns  of  other  parts 
of  France,  and  especially  in  Languedoc  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  that 
incontestable  evidence  hiEis  been  found,  not  only  of  the  existence  of 
Man  during  the  later  periods  when  the  Reindeer  abounded  all  over 
France  and  the  great  Mammalia  appear  to  have  become  extinct,  but 
even  during  the  period  of  their  existence;  and  in  concluding  his 
chapter  on  the  caves  and  osseous  breccias  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  ob- 
serves that,  in  the  valleys  of  the  basin  of  the  Ariege  alone,  the 
elements  of  human  chronology  from  the  earliest  Quaternary  epoch, 
vis.,  thai  of  the  Urstis  spdceus  down  to  the  time  of  the  lacustrine  habi- 
tations of  Switzerland,  are  such  as  have  nowhere  else  been  found 
within  so  small  a  space ;  and  he  adds  that,  notwithstanding  these 
accumulated  proofe,  there  are  persons  who  still  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  contemporaneity  of  Man  with  the  great  extinct  species  of  Mam- 
malia. ''  But,"  he  adds,  '^  the  history  of  science  shows  us  at  every 
step  instances  of  this  opposition  to  tiie  introduction  of  new  ideas 
contrary  to  old  theories,  and  which  wound  the  opinions  and  anwur 
propre  of  individuals ;  let  us  not  therefore  be  astonished  at  what  we 
see  around  us  on  this  question,  but  let  us  hope  everything  frt)m  time 
and  perseverance  in  inquiries,  which  will  ultimately  get  the  better 
of  these  oppositions  as  they  have  already  done  of  so  many  others." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  these  Quaternary  deposits  on 
the  nor^em  and  southern  flanks  of  the  Alps  with  the  same  general 
results,  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  Asia,  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  giving  in  every  case  an  account  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  bearing  on  this  important  and  complicated 
question  ;  and  he  shows,  in  conclusion,  that  the  phenomena  observed 
in  America  and  Australia  confirm  the  observations  made  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  viz.,  that  the  fauna  of  the  great  extinct  Mammalia  cha- 
racterized by  the  Elephas primigeniuSy  Rhinoctros  ticharhinus,  Ursus 
tptlanUy  6lc,  must  be  separated  from  the  fauna  of  the  present  day. 
At  the  same  time  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  Qua- 
ternary fauna,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  existing  fauna,  are 
by  no  means  tiie  same  in  different  classes :  in  the  lower  marine  ani- 
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mals,  as  well  as  in  the  land  and  freshwater  mollusca,  the  differences 
are  very  slight;  amongst  the  mammifers  it  is  generally  the  contrary. 
The  analogy  of  the  Quaternary  and  modem  faunas  is  subject  to  its 
own  particular  law  in  each  natural  division ;  it  is  the  more  striking 
in  proportion  as  the  animals  under  consideration  are  of  smaller  size. 
If  we  examine  the  fossil  Mammalia  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
either  by  orders,  by  families,  or  by  genera,  we  first  find  that  the 
animals  are  larger  than  their  congeners  of  the  present  day;  and 
secondly,  that  the  species  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  or  nearly  so,  are  the  smallest. 

After  alluding  to  the  theory  of  Prof.  Owen  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Megatherium,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  why  the  races  of 
smaller  forms  of  animals  have  had  a  more  prolonged  existence  than 
those  of  greater  size,  viz.,  because  they  could  more  easily  accommodate 
themselves  to  those  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  the 
larger  forms  could  no  longer  exist,  he  observes  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  find  in  the  different  classes  of  fossil  animals  the  duration 
of  species,  and  even  of  genera,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  size  and 
mass,  whereas  the  normal  life  of  individuals  is  generally  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  their  size. 

"  It  is,"  he  observes,  in  conclusion,  "  a  mere  question  of  time,  for 
which  man,  still  new  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  no  chrono- 
meter to  enable  him  to  measure  the  periods  of  existence  of  the  beings 
which  surround  him.  Palaeontology,  it  is  true,  reveals  to  us  the 
existence  of  gigantic  reptiles  in  past  ages,  which  have  successively 
appeared  and  disappeared ;  and  the  small  animals,  their  cotemporaries, 
have  equally  undergone  the  inevitable  law  of  the  renewal  of  types, 
both  large  and  small,  and  of  their  continual  replacement.  It  is 
true,  we  do  not  observe  this  movement  about  us ;  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  that  organic  nature,  which,  since  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion, has  never  ceased  to  modify  itself,  has  become  immoveable  since 
Man's  appearance,  that  the  laws  of  succession  have  been  replaced 
by  mere  laws  of  preservation ;  in  a  word,  that  creation  is  complete 
and  finished. 

*'  This,  undoubtedly,  is  an  illusion,  caused  by  this  fact,  that  the 
few  dozen  centuries  which  constitute  our  history  are  not  sufficient 
to  bear  witness  to  any  important  changes;  but  if  study  and  observa- 
tion have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  this,  that  the  history  of  the  whole 
human  race  is  of  no  more  account  in  the  history  of  nature  than  the 
life  of  those  ephemeral  insects  of  which  a  single  day  beholds  the 
birth » the  reproduction,  and  the  death." 

An  interesting  Monograph  has  been  lately  published  by  Dr.  G.  A. 
Maack,  entitled  *  Palseontological  Inquiries  respecting  hitherto  un- 
known Lophiodon  Fossils  from  Heidenheim  on  the  Hahnenkammid 
in  Central  Franconia,  together  with  a  Critical  Review  of  all  the 
hitherto  known  species  of  the  genus  Lophiodon,^  In  describing  the 
historical  development  of  this  genus,  the  author  remarks  that  the 
great  gap  which  exists  between  the  Ruminants  and  Multungula 
(Vielhufer)  of  the  existing  fauna  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains.    The  contrast  hitherto 
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soppoeed  to  exist  between  these  different  types  has  been  removed 
by  means  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  now  extinct  Elasmotheria, 
Palfiotheria,  Lophiodonta,  Anthracotheria,  &c.  The  object  of  this 
memoir  is  to  describe  more  fully  than  has  yet  been  done  the 
peculiar  zoolc^cal  position  of  the  genus  Lophiodon^  and  its  con* 
nexifm  with,  and  d^erence  from,  allied  genera,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  wiUi  the  help  of  the  hitherto  discovered  fc^sil  remains. 

He  tben  proceeds,  to  describe  all  the  known  species  of  Lophiodon, 
and  begins  by  subdividing  the  genus  into  the  five  following  sub- 
genoa,  acconHng  to  the  different  structure  of  the  teeth  in  each  sepa- 
rate species: — 1.  Coryphodon,  Owen;  2.  Tapirotheriumy  Blainv.,  this 
is  the  typical  form  to  which  Cuvier  gave  the  name  of  Lophiodon  in 
1822,  although  Blainville  had  already  named  it  in  1817  ;  3.  Pachy- 
nokphuSy  Pomel. ;  4.  Lophiotherium,  Oervais;  and  5.  Tapirulus, 
Qervais. 

The  next  subject  to  which  the  author  directs  his  attention  is  the 
examination  of  the  Lophiodon  remains  of  Heidenheim.  This  im- 
portant discovery  was  made  by  Kiitimeyer  not  long  ago,  and  Dr. 
Maack  has  been  enabled  to  examine  and  compare  about  forty 
well-preeerred  teeth,  besides  fragments  of  teeth,  jaws,  and  bones. 
These  are  all  careMly  described,  and  some  curious  anomalies  in  the 
structure  of  the  different  teeth  are  pointed  out.  Thus  he  observes 
that  neither  the  molar  nor  premolar  teeth  of  his  new  species,  L. 
rhinocerodeSy  would,  either  in  form  or  structure,  give  any  clue  as  to 
what  the  canine  or  incisor  teeth  were ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
be  greatly  misled  if  we  attempted,  from  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  molar  teeth  of  Tapir  and  Lophiodon,  to  infer  a  similar 
resemblance  between  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth  of  both  animals. 

He  then  discusses  the  zoological  position  of  the  genus  Lophiodon, 
and  shows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  recent  discoveries,  and  of 
which  he  gives  Biitimeyer  the  diief  credit,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
great  fiunily  of  Pachydermata  omnivora,  and  concludes  that  2k>- 
phiodon  is  not  connected  with  Tapir  and  PalcBotheriwn,  although  in 
the  structure  of  its  teeth  it  combines  many  characters  of  these  two 
genera,  but  that  it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  genera  Chceropotamus, 
HyopotamuB,  and  Anthracotherium, 

With  regard  to  the  geological  age  of  the  beds  in  which  Lophiodon 
has  been  found,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  genus,  with  its 
cotemporariee,  formed  a  peculiar  fauna,  the  remains  of  which  are 
buried  in  the  days,  lignites,  marls,  freshwater  conglomerates,  and 
marine  limestones  of  the  a^  of  the  cdkaire  grossier  of  Paris.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  fourteen  plates,  chiefly  representing  the  dif- 
ferent teeth  in  various  positions. 

I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  allude  here  to  a  new  theory 
respecting  the  transport  of  erratic  blocks  recently  published  by 
Count  Keyserling*. 

Finding  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  many  of  the  phenomena 
iriiich  accompany  the  erratic  blocks  which  cover  the  level  lands  of 

*  M^Iangee  phynques  et  ohimiques  tirte  du  Bulletin  de  I'Aoad.  Imp.  des 
Seieooee  de  S.  Petersburg,  tome  t. 
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liyonia  by  the  usually  adopted  theory  of  glaciers  or  of  floating  ice- 
bergs, Count  Xeyserling  calls  attention  to  phenomena  recently 
observed  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Pemau  as  affording  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation,  showing  a  movement  of  ice  from  the  sea- 
level  inland  and  uphill. 

During  the  first  frosts  of  1863,  a  vast  field  of  ice,  &om  2  to  2| 
feet  thick,  had  formed  itself  on  the  shore,  extending  far  out  to  sea. 
The  water  then  rose  about  4  feet,  owing  to  the  milder  weather, 
covering  the  field  of  ice.  This  was  subsequently  raised  by  the  water, 
and  formed  a  free-floating  fleld  of  ice  of  enormous  extent.  A  violent 
storm  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  January  drove  this  fleld  of  ice  against 
the  shore,  and  forced  it  with  great  power  over  the  land.  Similar 
occurrences,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  had  previously  taken  place ; 
but  now,  owing  to  the  much  greater  thickness  of  the  ice,  the  event 
assumed  an  intensity  which  had  not  been  observed  for  several  gene- 
rations ;  three  peasants'  dwellings  on,  the  promontory  of  the  Tackerort 
were  so  suddenly  invaded  by  the  ice  and  destroyed,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants lost  all  their  property,  and  had  only  time  to  escape  with  their 
lives.  The  ice  here  rose  60  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea ;  in  other 
places,  where  the  shore  was  less  steep  and  only  12  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  ice  came  upon  a  flr-wood,  broke  the  stems  (some  of  which 
were  13  inches  in  diameter),  threw  them  down,  and  covered  them 
with  an  unbroken  coat  of  ic^.  Wherever  the  floating  field  of  ice 
encountered  a  steep  precipice,  it  rose  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  its 
free  edge  rose  over  the  land,  and  then,  turning  over,  fell  partly  into 
the  sea  and  partly  in  fragments  over  the  land  and  was  pushed 
further  in.  On  the  flat  shore  of  Heuschlager  the  ice  was  driven 
1023  feet  inland,  carrying  with  it  a  vast  quantity  of  stones ;  at  the 
same  time,  stones  were  everywhere  raised  out  of  the  sea  by  the  ice 
and'  driven  on  shore. 

When  Count  Xeyserling  himself  visited  the  spot,  he  found  a  block 
of  granite,  weighing  about  60  poods  (2160  pounds),  lying  amongst  the 
blocks  of  ice,  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  had  evi- 
dently been  raised  by  the  ice  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thus  con- 
firming the  generally  received  opinions  respecting  the  transport  of 
stones  by  means  of  ice.  In  another  spot,  where  there  is  a  land- 
cliff  30  feet  high,  he  found  a  heap  of  ice-blocks  10  feet  thick,  which 
had  been  generally  tilted  into  an  almost  vertical  position.  Their 
upper  surfaces  were  covered  with  gravel  and  stones ;  the  lower  sur- 
face was  pure  ice,  and  had  originally  formed  the  upper  surface  of 
the  field,  thus  showing  that  the  broken  masses  of  ice  had  been  com- 
pletely overturned  by  the  violent  pressure. 

"  If  now,"  adds  Count  Xeyserling,  "  we  could  suppose  that  during 
the  period  of  the  great  erratic  phenomena  the  same  circumstance 
took  place,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  so  that  fields  of  ice  of  many  hun- 
dred square  miles  and  4  feet  thick  were  periodically  driven  over  the 
land,  we  should  have  a  natural  explanation  of  the  scratched  sur- 
faces in  parallel  lines,  and  also  of  the  non-marine  character  of  the 
erratic  deposits."  He  considers  that  these  phenomena  show  how 
blocks  of  stone  out  of  the  sea  can  be  pushed  by  ice  into  places  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  water,  and  how  deposits  may  be  formed 
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along  the  coasts  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea  resembling  trae 
inimdations  on  the  shore. 

As  an  appendix  to  these  observations  of  Count  Keyserling,  Prof. 
Baer,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  added  some  interesting  re- 
ma]4ra  of  his  own  respecting  huge  boulders  which  he  had  himself 
seen  in  various  spots  along  the  coast  of  Finland  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size,  and  all  of  which,  he  was 
told  by  the  inhabitants,  had  been  driven  into  their  present  position 
by  the  pressure  of  the  great  fields  of  ice.  He  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  tiie  island  Laven  Lari,  on  the  coast  of  Esthonia,  where 
be  oonsiders  that  erratic  phenomena  are  still  going  on,  although  the 
diief  events  took  place  at  a  far  distant  period.  He  compares  the 
present  form  and  outline,  and  its  accumulation  of  gravels  and  boul- 
ders, with  thoee  given  in  older  maps,  and  believes  that  the  map  of 
Spafariew,  published  in  1822,  on  data  obtained  in  1813,  although 
not  absolutely  correct,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  as  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  the  differences  in  the  two  maps  represent  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  reports  of 
the  inhabitants  respecting  the  movements  of  the  ice  would  appear  to 
account  for  these  changes,  which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
fiicts  oommunicated  by  Count  KeyserUng. 

At  the  same  time  Prof.  Baer  admits  that  other  causes  of  this 
change  of  form  may  possibly  have  come  into  play ;  as  the  inhabitants 
alluded  to  the  conviction  of  the  gradual  rising  of  their  island  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  without,  however,  giving  any  satisfactory  reasons. 
In  conclusion,  Prof.  Baer  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that 
very  large  boulders  are  only  seldom  moved  by  ice ;  moderate  sized 
ones  more  frequently ;  but  that  small  blocks,  particularly  near  the 
levd  of  the  sea,  are  so  frequently  moved  and  heaped  toge^er  by  ice, 
that  they  escape  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  yet  produce  im- 
portant changes  in  the  outlines  of  the  flatter  island  in  the  course  of 
a  century.  Thus  erratic  phenomena  are  continued  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  although  the  distribution  of  the  superficial  boulders  appears 
to  point  to  an  enormous  lapse  of  time. 

But  there  are  other  erratic  blocks  found  buried  in  the  soil  far  in- 
land, which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  action  of  the  present  sea 
and  its  floating  ice,  and  these  extend  as  far  as  Moskow.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  also  are  great  masses  of  blocks  which  reach  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  as  to  cause  serious  impediments  to  navigation. 
The  Professor  concludes  by  distinguishing  still  existing  or  recent 
erratic  phenomena  from  others  which  may  be  called  diluvial,  and 
considers  the  floating  ice  and  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps 
one  slightly  elevated,  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  former.  With 
regard  to  iiie  older  erratic  or  diluvial  phenomena  he  has  no  suggestion 
to  make,  but  advocates  the  necessity  of  further  local  observations. 

Don  Casiano  di  Prado  has  published  during  the  past  year  'A 
Physical  and  Geological  Description  of  the  Province  of  Madrid.'  On 
this  occasion  I  need  only  refer  to  the  second  or  geological  portion  of 
^e  work.  He  says  that  in  this  province  are  found  remains  of  the 
organic  life  of  the  Silurian  period  in  beds  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
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2000  metres,  and  this  formation  was  not  again  submerged  until  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous  period ;  but  before  the  dose 
of  this  period  both  these  formations  were  again  raised  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  were 
ever  again  submerged,  as  the  Tertiary  deposits  which  rest  upon  the 
Cretaceous  have  been  entirely,  or  at  least  for  the  most  part,  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  great  freshwater  lake.  The  Quaternary  or  dilu- 
vial beds  were  also  formed  in  firesh  water,  and  at  a  period  when 
this  lake  had  been  partially  filled  up  and  drained. 

The  series  of  formations  is  therefore  far  from  complete  in  the 
province.  Of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian  are  wanting ;  of  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  period  tliere 
are  no  traces  of  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cretaceous 
beds;  and  of  the  Tertiary  period  only  the  Miocene  occurs,  there 
being  no  certain  evidence  either  of  Eocene  or  Pliocene.  The  result 
is,  that  the  formations  which  are  found  in  the  province  of  Madrid 
are  Plutonic,  consisting  excltisively  of  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks, 
Silurian,  a  portion  of  the  Cretaceous,  part  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Qua- 
ternary, and  recent  formations. 

The  author  then  describes  these  different  rocks,  commencing  with 
the  granite,  which  occurs  principally  in  three  distinct  masses,  lying 
in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  But  there  are  also  numerous  gra- 
nitic islets  in  the  gneissic  rocks,  many  of  which  are  so  small  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  lay  them  down  on  a  geological  map ;  they 
extend  into  the  provinces  of  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Avila,  and  even 
into  those  of  Salamanca  and  C^ceres,  forming  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive granitic  regions  of  the  peninsula.  He  then  describes  in  great 
detail  all  the  different  varieties  of  granite,  passing  into  kaoline,  syen- 
ite, pegmatite,  micaceous  porph3rry,  and  many  others ;  also  the  ex- 
ternal forms  and  structure  of  these  masses,  many  of  which  are  very 
remarkable,  caused  chiefly  by  the  unequal  decomposition  of  the  rook. 
Isolated  peaks  and  pillars,  from  12  to  26  metres  in  height,  have  been 
thus  produced,  and  the  "  mountain  of  the  seven  peaks "  has  been 
crowned  with  its  seven  isolated  craggy  rocks.  These  granite  masses 
are  often  traversed  by  fissures  of  various  width,  but  sometimes  large 
enough  to  be  used  as  threshing-floors  by  the  peasants. 

The  author  then  enters  into  long  details  respecting  the  origin  and 
decomposition  of  the  granite.  He  adopts  the  modem  views  that 
water  was  no  less  necessary  to  its  formation  than  fire,  and  thinks 
that  it  must  have  formed  the  first  crust  of  the  earth,  though  he  is 
hardly  prepared  to  say  whether  the  granite  of  Madrid  belongs  to  this 
primordial  granite,  or  to  those  masses  which  have  been  subsequently 
erupted ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  it  belongs  to  the  erupted 
class.  Some  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  this  process  show  that 
not  only  have  great  disturbances  and  dislocations  taken  place,  but 
that  the  more  recent  and  easily  decomposed  granites  contain  blocks  of 
an  older  period,  and  of  a  harder  and  more  compact  nature. 

The  gneiss  is  less  extensively  developed  than  the  granite,  but  oc- 
curs under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  as  micaceous,  felspathic,  quarts- 
ose,  amphibolic,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  described  by  the  author ;  it 
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sometimes  contains  masses  and  veins  of  granite,  in  other  places  it  is 
interstratificd  with  calcareous  hands  or  nodules,  metamorphic,  and 
Bo  charged  with  magnesia  as  to  he  useless  for  huming.  It  is  gene^ 
nlij  sdrotified,  and  rises  into  more  rugged  crests  and  crags  than  the 
granite,  though  this  b  not  so  much  the  case  in  the  province  of 
Madrid  itself  as  in  the  neighhouring  districts. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  gneissic  rocks  which  were  formed 
by  sedimentary  action,  the  author  observes  that  they  are  not  all  of 
the  same  age.  In  the  province  of  Madrid  the  gneiss  is  decidedly 
metamorphic  and  contains  beds  of  limestone  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Silurian  formation.  The  gneiss  has  undergone  much  less 
decomposition  than  the  granite,  although  it  appears  to  have  been 
eroded  on  a  very  large  scale.  This  strikes  Don  Casiano  as  worthy 
of  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  granite  contains  30  per  cent,  of  quartz, 
whereas  in  the  gneiss  this  latter  substance  is  almost  entirely 
wanting,  and  of  the  three  component  elements  of  both  these  rocks 
the  quiurtc  is  the  least  subject  to  decomposition.  Other  remarkable 
instances  of  the  decomposition  of  the  gneiss  are  then  described  and 
eommented  on ;  but  my  space  and  your  time  will  not  allow  me  to 
enter  further  into  their  consideration. 

The  author  then  describes  the  Silurian  formation,  which,  however, 
b  not  of  any  great  extent  in  this  province ;  it  consists  chiefly  of 
slates,  sandstone,  and  quartzite,  the  former  being  most  preponderat- 
ing. Boofing-slate  does  not  occur  hero,  though  it  is  found  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Segovia  and  Guadalajara.  The  amount  of 
denudation  in  former  periods  has  been  very  great,  and  the  quartzites 
which  alternate  with  &e  slates  having  offered  greater  resistance  to 
this  action  are  now  seen  standing  out  and  forming  rough  and  rugged 
crests.  After  describing  the  principal  strikes  of  these  beds,  which 
oscillate  firom  N.  20°  E.  to  N.  22°  W.,  and  the  metamorphic  action  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  the 
fossils  which  have  been  found  in  them. 

Those  are  very  scarce  in  the  pr^yince  of  Madrid,  though  many 
easts  of  GraptoliUs  have  been  found  in  that  of  Segovia.  Those  de- 
icrihed  here  are : — Cruziana  six  species ;  ScoUthns,  OrthoceraSy  Lin- 
g%da,  one  each.  Several  forms  of  Acephala  have  also  been  met  with, 
but  in  too  imperfect  a  condition  to  allow  of  their  being  satisfactorily 
determined.  These  are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  veins  and 
minerals  which  occur  in  the  gi*auite,  gneiss,  and  Silurian  beds ;  these 
are  both  metalliferous  and  non-metalliferous.  The  latter  consist 
chiefly  of  pegmatite,  quartz,  and  diorite :  the  metalliferous  veins  con- 
tain a  little  silver,  galena,  sulphate  of  barytes,  fluorspar,  and  iron 
pyrites.  These  metals  occur  sometimes  in  detached  masses  or  no- 
dules, and  sometimes  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  substance 
of  the  rock.  Between  the  years.  1841  and  1860  there  was  a  great 
development  of  mining  enterprise,  but  the  results  were  anything 
but  satisfactory. 

The  author  then  describes  in  detail  the  various  minerals  found  in 
the  granitic,  gneissic,  and  Silurian  .rocks,  and  concludes  this  portion 
of  hu  work  with  an  account  of  the  different  systems  of  elevation 
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whieh  prevail  throughout  these  formations.  The  direction  of  the 
principal  mountain-chain  which  traverses  the  peninsula  from  Lisbon 
to  the  Pico  de  Grado,  passing  through  the  provinces  of  Segovia, 
Soria,  and  Guadalajara,  is  from  E.  27°  N.  to  W.  27°  S. ;  four  other 
important  mountain-chains  run  nearly  parallel  to  it,  although  slightly 
obHquely.  Hie  author  then,  taking  up  the  views  of  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  endeavours,  I  think  somewhat  hastily,  to  refer  these  dif- 
ferent lines  of  elevations  to  the  different  systems  laid  down  by  the 
great  French  geologist  in  the  European  r^on :  thus  he  refers  the 
chains  of  the  Guadarama,  La  Gata,  and  La  Estrella,  the  mean  direc- 
tion of  which  is  E.  39°  N.,  to  the  System  of  Westmoreland,  which 
throughout  Europe  oscillates  between  N.E.  dnd  E.N.E.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  this  question  any  further. 

Cretaceous  formation, — ^In  the  district  imder  consideration  Don 
Casiano  has  found  only  one  of  the  four  groups  into  which  M. 
d'Archiac  divides  this  formation,  namely,  the  Lower  Chalk  (eraie  tuf- 
feau),  the  second  in  descending  order.  He  has  found  no  trace  either 
of  the  white  chalk  immediately  above,  or  of  the  gault  immediately 
below,  or  of  the  fourth  or  lower  group.  It  is  found  only  in  narrow 
and  contorted  bands  in  certain  spots ;  this  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  greater  extent  of  ground  it  must  have  originally  covered,  except . 
such  portions  as  may  be  concealed  by  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary 
deposits,  and  which  towards  the  south  may  extend  continuously  into 
the  province  of  Cuenca.  There  is  no  appearance  that  the  Cretaceous 
sea  ever  extended  further  west  than  the  Mota  del  Cuervo  in  this 
last-mentioned  province,  orQuintanar  de  la  Orden  in  that  of  Toledo, 
or  Quijoma  in  that  of  Madrid,  Espinar  in  that  of  Segovia,  or  the 
river  Luna  in  the  province  of  Leon.  In  this  ancient  sea  the  Sierra, 
or  mountain-chain  of  Guadarama,  formed  one  peninsula,  which  termi- 
nated towards  the  east,  not  far  from  the  Pico  de  Grade,  and  another 
smaller,  within  the  province  of  Madrid.  The  author  then  describes 
the  different  bands  which  he  has  examined ;  .their  dip  is  generally 
S.E.,  and  they  are  of  no  very  great  breadth  or  length,  but  are  natu- 
rally broader  where  the  dip  is  less.  One  of  these  bands,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Atalaya  del  Yellon,  has  been  broken  through  at 
the  spot  where  its  strike  is  curved  roimd,  forming  a  gorge  of  a  few 
metres  in  breadth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  mica  schist  (micacitd) 
on  which  the  chalk  rests  is  exposed. 

The  prevailing  rock  in  this  formation  is  limestone,  varying  much 
both  in  colour  and  in  structure,  being  occasionally  quite  spathose  or 
crystalline ;  very  little  of  it  can  be  used  either  for  building-pur- 
poses or  for  lime.  It  is  sometimes  argillaceous  or  marly.  Chalk- 
marl  occurs  in  some  of  the  beds,  as  well  as  sandstones,  apparently 
Greensand.  In  this  and  in  the  lower  beds  a  few  traces  of  lignite 
occur,  which  in  former  times,  and  especially  in  the  reign  ef  Charles 
III.,  gave  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  expectations  respecting  the 
coal  of  Manzanares,  which  was  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  En- 
gland, because  it  contained  more  sulphur!  The  greatest  thifiTm«ft^  of 
the  Cretaceous  formation  is  about  300  metres,  but  in  many  places  it 
has  been  reduced  by  denudation  to  from  20  to  25  and  even  17  metres. 
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A  description  of  one  section  given  by  the  author  as  seen  betwe^ 
Madrid  and  Bui^ob,  before  entering  Molar,  will  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  superposition  of  the  beds.  They  dip  30^  S.E.  The  base 
consists  of  a  few  metres  of  arenaceous  beds  resting  on  the  gneiss, 
haring  in  tlie  middle  a  thin  band  of  limestone.  These  are  followed 
in  ascending  order  by  a  considerate  thickness  of  limestones  of 
Taiious  qualities,  succeeded  by  a  thick  mass  of  marls  and  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  and  thin  beds  of  limestone  containing  an  irr^^r 
tabular  vein  of  manganese ;  the  whole  being  followed  by  the  dilu- 
rial  gravels.  In  some  places,  as  at  Atalaya  del  Yellon,  marly  beds 
are  interstratified  with  the  lower  arenaceous  beds.  After  describing 
the  general  form  and  structure  of  the  principal  masses  of  this  for- 
mation, which  has  a.  general  inclination  of  from  20^  to  50^  to  the  £., 
K^.,  and  S.E.,  according  to  the  great  bend  to  which  these  beds  have 
been  subjected,  circling  as  it  were  round  a  central  point,  the  author 
notices  the  principal  escarpments  and  ravines,  and  some  of  the 
numerous  and  extensive  caverns  met  with  in  this  province. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  fossils  of  the  formation. 
Th^e  are  very  few,  but,  as  he  observes,  sufficient  to  identify  this 
formation  as  the  second  group  or  Lower  Chalk.  The  following  are 
the  species  found  and  described  by  Don  Casiano : — Astarte  striata 
Sow. ;  Area  Cenomanensis,  d'Orb. ;  Mytihis  Vememli,  a  new  species 
resembling  M,  alUmattu;  Lima  eretosa,  Duj.;  Lima  dichotomay 
Beuss ;  Avicula  peetinoides,  Beuss ;  Avieula  VUlanovana,  a  new  spe- 
cies ;  Peeten  tricostatus,  Bayle ;  P.  quinquecostatus,  Sow. ;  SphcBru^ 
UUs  squamomu,  d'Orb. ;  Hemiaster  Foumeti,  Desh. ;  NucUolites  lacu^ 
no9us  (?),  Agas.,  in  bad  condition  ;  Area,  new  species,  resembling  A. 
TaUidmrgumsis ;  Terebratula,  probably  a  new  species.  The  author 
also  mentions  other  genera,  of  which  he  discovered  fragments  too 
imperfect  to  enable  him  to  give  their  specific  denomination,  as  a 
daw  of  a  Crab,  the  cast  of  a  THostoma,  three  species  of  Cardium,  a 
Cardiia,  Cyprina^  Area,  Mytilus,  Modiola,  two  species  of  (ktrea, 
several  MuditUs,  and  two  small  Echinodermata. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  general  fades  of  this  list,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  corresponds  with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in 
the  last  edition  of  *  The  Elements  of  Geology'*,  that  in  the  rocks  of 
the  Cretaceous  era  in  the  south  of  Europe  AmmoniUs  are  scarcely 
ever  found,  and  the  genera  Hamites,  TurriUteSy  SeapJdtes,  and  perhaps 
BdemnitsSy  are  entirely  wanting ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  genera 
belonging  to  the  great  fjEimily  of  l^e  Rudistes  of  Lamarck  are  gene- 
rally abundant. 

Tertiary  formation, — This  forms  one  of  the  three  great  belts  into 
which  the  province  of  Madrid  is  divided,  both  geologically  and  geo- 
grai^iically,  extending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Its  thickness  is  consider- 
able, but,  owing  ,to  the  effects  of  denudation,  it  is  very  variable ; 
in  some  places,  however,  it  is  known  to  attain  a  thickness  of  about 
340  metres  without  reacMng  the  base.  It  is  not  a  marine  forma- 
tion.   The  only  fossils  hitherto  found  are  of  terrestrial  or  freshwater 

«  •  Elements  of  Geology/  by  6ir  O.  Ljell,  6th  edit  p.  d34. 
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origin,  and  they  appear  to  belong  to  the  Miocene  period ;  conae- 
qnentlj  there  was  here  a  Tast  frediwater  lake,  extending  from  the 
Sierra  de  Goadarama  to  the  Sierra  Morena  and  Montes  de  Toledo, 
and  even  to  the  mountains  of  Valencia  and  Mnrcia,  although  in  this 
direction  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  its  limits.  The  rocks  of 
which  it  consists  are  limestones  of  different  varieties,  day,  gypsum, 
marls,  sands  and  gravels,  siliceous  beds  (j>edemal  flint),  magnesite, 
and  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone ;  the  three  former  are  the  most 
abundant,  and  they  are  not  associated  with  any  plutonic  or  volcanic 
rock  in  the  province.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  upper  bed  has 
been  removed  by  denudation ;  by  this  means,  and  owing  to  the 
violent  action  of  ^e  rivers  during  the  Quaternary  period,  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  modified.  Low  pluns  and 
narrow  valleys  have  been  formed,  which  have  been  again  partially 
covered  up  by  diluvium.  In  other  places  where  the  beds,  which  are 
generally  horizontal,  have  not  been  affected  by  denudation,  they 
form  vast  upland  plains,  called  wildernesses  or  deserts  (pdramos) ; 
but  where  the  upper  bed  of  limestone  has  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion the  surface  is  much  more  irregular.  Generally  speaking,  the 
structure  or  arrangement  of  this  formation  is  simple  enough  where 
the  strata  are  horizontal ;  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case,  as  the 
author  proceeds  to  show  in  detail,  and  particularly  in  some  places 
where  tiie  inclination  of  the  strata  is  almost  verticaL 

This  formation  may  be  separated  into  three  divisions.  Limestone 
prevails  in  the  upper  almost  exclusively ;  the  middle  division,  which 
has  the  least  thickness,  consists  chiefly  of  clay  and  gypsum,  and  the 
lowest  consists  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  The  author  then 
describes  in  great  detail  various  localities  where  these  different  beds 
are  found  fidtemating  with  each  other,  and  varying  even  within 
short  distances,  the  chief  peculiarity  being  that  the  gypsum  always 
occurs  in  the  central  beds.  The  b^t  building-stone  in  the  province 
is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colmenar  de  Oreja  ;  the  quarry- 
men  give  a  different  name  to  each  band.  Some  are  better  than 
others ;  but  all  are  rather  apt  to  spHt,  and  great  care  is  necessary 
in  using  them  for  building-purposes  to  see  that  the  blocks  are  placed 
in  their  natural  position. 

The  siliceous  deposits  are  the  most  irregular  in  the  whole  forma- 
tion. Sometimes  the  silex  forms  large  masses  in  the  clay ;  some- 
times it  occurs  as  small^  angular  blocks.  Near  Yicilbaro  rounded 
blocks  of  the  same  substance  are  found,  and  in  one  spot  large  irre- 
gukr  nodules  or  slabs  of  flint  form  in  the  day  an  irregular  bed, 
which  is  extensively  quarried  and  used  in  Madrid. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  great  variations  which  occur  in  these 
beds  even  within  short  distances,  the  author  refers  to  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  M.  d'Archiac,  namely,  that  the  material  for  these  Tocka 
was  supplied  from  copious  mineral  springs,  and  is  not  alone  the  result 
of  matter  transported  by  the  streams  from  the  surrounding  hills. 
But  this  explanation  docs  not  appear  to  him  sufficient,  even  without 
taking  into  accoimt  those  rocks  which  could  not  have  been  formed 
in  this  manner ;  and  he  observes  that  this  variation  is  the  more  re- 
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markabloy  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  older  rocks,  which 
are  generally  persistent  for  great  distances  and  throughout  their 
▼hole  thickness,  except  in  the  case  of  the  conglomerates. 

Amongst  the  special  phenomena  which  the  author  describes  in 
this  formation,  may  be  mentioned  the  great  inclination  of  the  upper 
limestone  beds  in  certain  localities,  fdso  that  the  disturbances  in 
the  stratification  of  the  zone  of  clays  and  g3^sum  are  much  more 
distinct  than  in  the  upper  zone  of  hmestone  ;  they  present  nume- 
rous undulations  more  or  less  abrupt  in  their  stratification.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jarama  are  the  soda-mines  of  Protectora,  4  or  5 
kilometres  east  of  Crempozuelos ;  the  beds  are  horizontal  and  con- 
sist of  days  and  gypsum.  The  sulphates  of  soda  and  of  soda  and 
Hme  which  are  worked,  occur  chiefly  in  the  clajrs  extending  through 
a  thickness  of  about  15  metres;  they  occur  either  in  detached 
masses  in  cracks  and  hollows,  or  disseminated  throughout  the  whole 
mass.  One  of  these  cracks  is  very  remarkable,  having  an  undulating 
course  in  a  more  or  less  horizonUd  direction.  Other  local  distur- 
bances and  imconformabilities  of  the  different  strata  are  described; 
they  are  probably  owing  to  some  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  lake 
dunng  the  process  of  deposition.  The  origin  of  these  rocks  is 
attributed  to  mechanical  or  chemical  causes,  and  sometimes  to  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  origin  of  the  gypsum  appears  to  the 
author  more  involved  in  difficulty.  Was  it  derived  from  springs  of 
water  which  held  it  in  solution,  or  was  it  the  result  of  metamorphic 
action  ?  The  gypsum  of  Madrid  is  found  in  beds  and  in  the  crys- 
talline form  of  selenite.  Masses  of  both  kinds  occur  also  in  the 
•rgillaceouB  beds ;  sometimes  only  loose  plates  of  selenite  occur,  at 
others  it  occurs  in  veins  either  single  or  intersecting  each  other,  and 
in  many  other  forms.  The  saccharoid  gypsum  oridabaster  is  scarce 
in  this  province,  but  it  abounds  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Gua- 
dalajara, where  it  forms  large  masses  or  nodides,  which  are  enveloped 
in  a  red  argillaceous  covering  or  coat*. 

The  formation  of  silex  and  resinite  was  also  probably  owing  to 
springs  containing  it  in  solution.  The  emission  of  silex  during  this 
period  must  have  been  enormous,  for  almost  all  the  Tertiary  lime- 
stones contain  it  in  large  proportions,  as  much  as  20,  30,  or  40  per 
cent.  Magnesia  and  salts  of  soda  are  also  abundant ;  but  rock-salt 
does  not  exist  in  this  province,  although  it  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Toledo,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  in 
the  district  of  the  Ebro  at  Bemolinos,  province  of  2^aragoza.  Here 
the  beds  of  rock-salt  are  of  great  thickness,  it  being,  as  the  author 
observes,  a  remarkable  fact  tiiat  this  substance,  originally  derived 
from  the  sea  (?),  should  occur  so  abundantly  in  a  freshwater  forma- 
tion. 

The  author  next  describes  in  detail  the  different  minerals  found 
in  this  formation,  many  of  which  are  interesting,  and  might  be  made 
of  great  commercial  importance ;  they  are  quartz,  flint  or^silex,  resi- 
nite (both  opal  and  hyalite),  nitre,  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  thenardite, 

^  See  Peecription  of  Nodules  of  Alabaster  in  the  Mines  of  Caetellana  in  Tus- 
cany, by  W.  J.  H.    Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.  toI.  i.  p.  282. 
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g^uberite,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  magnedte,  argile,  and 
traces  of  lignite.  With  regard  to  its  palaeontology,  the  author  states 
that,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  not  a  single  fossil  shell  has  been 
found  of  which  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  species :  the  fos- 
sils belong  to  the  genera  Helix,  LymiuKa,  Planorbis,  and  Bajttdina. 
Mdanopsis  has  been  found  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Guada- 
lajara and  Toledo.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  inasmuch  as  Spain  is 
the  only  European  region  in  which  a  true  living  Mekmopsis  is  found, 
if  we  except  M,  humnoide$  or  prcerosay  which  is  found  in  Greece, 
but  belongs  to  the  Asiatic  provinces,  being  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  Minor. 

With  regard  to  the  land  and  freshwater  shells  of  this  Tertiary  for- 
mation, the  author  observes  that  he  has  only  found  casts  of  them ; 
and  after  pointing  out  the  importance  of  local  monographs  of  differ- 
ent Tertiary  distaicts  in  Spain,  he  observes  that,  "  if  a  geologist 
would  devote  himself  for  several  years  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  peninsula,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  he 
would  discover  numerous  fossils  of  many  classes." 

Mammalian  remains,  however,  have  been  found  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation,  and  these  are  decidedly  characteristic  of  the  Miocene 
age.  No  bones  have  been  found  in  the  upper  or  limestone  zone  in 
this  province ;  but  they  occur  in  the  underlying  marls  and  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Toledo,  near  Barcience.  The  characteristic 
species  which  the  author  has  met  with  are  Mastodon  angustidens, 
M,  tapiroides,  Palceotherium  Aurdianense,  and  Hipparion,  and  a 
questionable  case  of  Anoplotherium  murinum.  For  better  identifica- 
tion the  author  has  added  engravings  of  most  of  the  dental  remains 
which  he  found ;  and  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  is  a  molar 
tooth  of  Rhinoceros  Matritensis,  Lartet,  a  molar  of  Sus,  probably  S, 
Lockarti,  8us  palctochcerus  has  also  been  found  near  Madrid,  but 
the  author  had  not  seen  it,  as  well  as  molars  of  Paloeomeryxy  pro- 
bably P.  Bojani, 

The  author  then  describes  the  different  elevatory  actions  to  which 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  have  been  subjected.  These 
have  evidentiy  been  both  partial  and  general ;  but,  as  the  author 
observes,  much  remains  to  be  done,  in  Spain  particularly,  to  enable 
the  geologist  to  reduce  ^the  elevatory  phenomena  to  anything  ap- 
proaching a  perfect  syst^.'  The  concluding  portion  of  tiie  work  is 
devoted  to  a  minute  examination  and  description  of  the  deposits  of 
the  Quaternary  or  Diluvial  period ;  the  various  phenomena  attend- 
ing them  and  the  different  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
analyzed  with  great  care.  Traces  of  glacial  action  are  uncertain ; 
the  author  rather  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Diluvial  beds  owe 
their  origin  to  aqueous  causes ;  a  certain  amount  of  stratification  is 
generally  visible.  The  Diluvium  may  be  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions ;  the  uppermost,  which,  is  most  seen  in  this  province,  consists 
of  sands,  the  second  of  marls  and  clay,  and  the  third  or  lowest  of 
gravel  or  stone.  These  are  the  terms  usually  applied  by  the  workmen ; 
but,  as  the  author  obswrves,  there  are  days  and  gravel  in  the  upper- 
most, gravel  and  sand  in  the  second,  and  sand  in  the  lowest  beds.   He 
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tiun  describee  the  saocessiTe  changes  and  phenomena  which  toc^ 
place  during  this  period,  tending  to  the  deposition  and  formation  of 
the  different  beds ;  he  also  alludes  to  the  great  changes  which  the 
older  rods  themselves,  which  form  the  Diluyium,  have  undeigone 
dnring  this  pmod.  llie  quartz  and  quartsites  are  generally  only 
changed  into  rolled  pebbles,  although  some  blocks  of  quartzite 
are  to  he  seen  with  traces  of  a  conical  structure,  as  if  ^ey  had 
been  violently  struck  with  a  heavy  blow ;  tills  is  shown  on  the  out- 
nde  by  circular  fissures  which  penetrate  into  the  interior,  expand- 
ing more  and  more  from  the  centre ;  the  feldspar  and  Silurian  slates 
are  reduced  to  an  argillaceous  state.  Even  the  blocks  of  granite 
have  so  completely  lost  their  coherence  that  they  can  be  cut  through 
witii  the  spade  or  mattock.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  the  lime- 
stone, and  even  with  gneiss,  which  is  generally  so  little  liable  to  de- 
oompositbn.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  diluvial  phenomena  in 
this  district  is,  that  the  calcareous  rocks,  after  losing  their  coherence 
by  the  operation  of  diluvial  agents,  and  being  scattered  amongst  the 
lands  and  clays,  did  not  become  mixed  up  with  them,  but  remained 
quite  isolated,  although  reduced  to  a  soft  earthy  state.  Yery  few 
cases  of  hard  rock  occur  in  the  Quaternary  beds,  although  the  author 
observed  a  few  small  bands  or  patches  of  conglomerate  or  pudding- 
sUme  cemented  together  by  a  calcareous  or  ferruginous  matrix. 
CSalcareous  tuff  is  very  scarce.  There  are  very  few  caverns  of  any 
importance  in  the  limestone  rocks  in  this  district.  There  is  only 
one  wortii  noticing,  c^ed  the  Cueva  del  Eeguerillo,  in  the  Ponton 
de  la  Oliva  ;  it  contains  numerous  stalaotitio  and  stalagmitic  forma- 
tions. No  bones,  ancient  or  modem,  have  been  found  in  it ;  but  as 
yet  no  excavations  have  been  jnade  in  the  stalagmitic  bottom,  al- 
though in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Segovia  and  Guadalajara 
there  are  several  caverns  from  which  objects  of  great  interest  have 
been  collected.     The  author  does  not  say  what  they  were. 

The  pala&ontological  discoveries  in  this  Quaternary  formation  are 
extremely  poor  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Madrid  almost  nil ; 
tasks  and  bones  of  an  elephant  were  found  by  M.  Graells  near  San 
lakhno.  This  probably  belongs  to  a  new  species ;  for  the  author  states 
tiiat  Dr.  Falconer,  who  saw  the  remains  in  Madrid,  at  once  declared 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  either  Elephas  primigenitis,  or  E,  afn- 
tonus,  or  E.  armeniantu.  Another  lower  jaw  with  three  molar  teeth, 
also  found  near  San  Isidro,  probably  belongs  to  Cervua  elaphus. 
Cervus  tarandm  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Spain,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  two  species  are  never  found  inhabiting  the  same  locality. 

The  author  concludes  with  an  account  of  some  flint  hatchets  found 
in  the  diluvium  of  San  Isidro,  as  far  back  as  1850,  in  the  gravel  and 
below  the  beds  containing  the  elephant  bones,  and  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  antiquity  of  man,  on  the  recent  and  vegetable  soils, 
and  on  the  remains  of  pre-historic  times.  He  feelingly  alludes  to 
the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  contend  with  in  the  total  absence  of  all 
geological  observations  on  this  district  before  he  undertook  his  task ; 
and  every  geologist  will  sympathize  with  his  last  words — **  I  always 
started  from  Madrid  with  my  knapsack  and  hammer  cheerful  and 
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fall  of  joy,  on  my  return  I  never  entered  its  gates  without  a  vague 
feeling  of  sadness." 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  four  more  parts  of  the  work 
of  Major  Crescenzo  Montagna,  entitled  'Genenudone  della  terra/ 
to  which  I  alluded  on  a  former  occasion,  have  since  been  published ; 
they  are  written  in  the  same  moderate  and  careful  spirit  as  the 
former  ones.  The  author  has  avoided  all  extreme  and  exaggerated 
views.  He  adheres  to  the  generally  received  opinions  respecting  the 
fixity  of  species,  and  protests  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
mutation and  the  Darwinian  theory.  In  the  16th  and  17th. 
chapters  of  the  fourth  book  will  be  found  some  interesting  consider- 
ations respecting  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  species  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  great  breaks  in 
the  order  of  succession  of  animal  life,  as  well  as  of  those  cataclysmal 
paroxysms  which  are  supposed  to  have  caused  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  finds  a  passage  of  genera,  and  even  of  species,  from  ono 
formation  to  another ;  many  species  have  survived  Uie  causes  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  others,  and  have  continued  to  live  on 
together  with  the  newly  created  forms.  And  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  new  and  tho  extinction  of  old  species,  he  points  to 
many  causes  which  may  have  occasioned  the  latter  phenomena ;  but 
he  maintains  that  man  in  his  present  state  of  knowledge  is  unable 
to  understand  how  new  forms  have  been  brought  into  existence, 
except  by  the  will  and  law  of  the  Creator.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  species  he  has,  however,  committed  one  serious  geogra- 
phical error  when  he  states  (p.  335),  "  Quite  recently,  according  to 
Lyell,  the  extinction  of  the  I)odo  has  been  noticed,  a  bird  which  at 
no  very  distant  period  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles." 

He  protests  in  the  strongest  language  against  the  doctrine  of 
transformation  of  species,  and  considers  the  idea^that  a  moUusk  could 
become  a  fish,  or  a  Uzard  a  man,  as  worthy  only  of  a  madman,  and  as 
giving  but  poor  evidence  of  tho  progress  of  civilization  at  the  present 
time. 

In  a  subsequent  passage,  however,  he  bears  testimony  to  Mr.  Dar- 
win's great  merits  in  showing  to  what  an  extent  the  variety  of  species 
does  sometimes  extend,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  endless 
multiplication  of  species  which  some  naturalists  endeavour  to  set  up 
on  the  strength  of  slight  variations  of  form  and  markings,  which  are 
really  only  the  result  of  local  conditions  or  a  change  of  geographi- 
cal position. 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  the  author  himself.  It  is,  however,  to  be  r^retted  that  the  work 
has  not  been  more  expeditiously  completed,  as  the  last  numbers 
have  not  yet  been  published. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France  for  last  year*, 
M.  Bone  has  published  a  paper  giving  his  reasons  for  now  modifying 
some  of  his  views  respecting  his  classification  of  Turkish  Geology, 
published  in  1840.     Himian  knowledge,  he  says,  advances  by  the 

*  Bull,  dc  la  .Soc.  Ocol.  dc  France,  deuxieme  seric,  vol.  rsii.  p.  104. 
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diseoTciy  of  new  facts  as  well  as  by  the  application  of  new  theories. 
He  shows  that  this  has  been  the  case  in  every  branch  of  science. 
Zoology,  pit>pped  up  by  comparative  anatomy,  is  now  a  very  dif- 
ferent science  from  what  it  was ;  it  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  geo- 
logy, both  theoretical  and  practical.  About  20,000  works  or  me- 
moirs have  as  yet  appeared  on  geological  geography,  the  publication 
of  which,  daring  the  last  fifty  years,  shows  a  kind  of  geometrical  pro- 
gression. The  range  of  geological  science  increases  in  proportion  as 
we  ducover  new  facts,  and  these  again  increase  the  number  of  for- 
mations and  the  limits  of  their  successive  beds. 

1£.  Bone  then  points  out  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with,  when  he  made  his  expeditions  into  Turkey,  partiy  owing  to  the 
social  and  physical  condition  of  the  country  itself,  and  partiy  to  the 
total  absence  of  all  knowledge  respecting  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  and  the  want  of  correct  maps.  Even  the  geology  of  the 
ndghlwuring  countries  with  which  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  con- 
nected, namely,  the  Eastern  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and  Transylvania, 
was  but  imperfectiy  known  at  that  time.  Thanks  to  the  Geological 
Institute  of  Vienna,  these  points  have  now  been  clearly  made  out, 
and  we  have  the  means  of  instituting  a  more  satisfactory  comparison 
between  the  formations  of  the  two  districts  ;  but  a  new  expedition 
into  Turkey  in  Europe  is  much  wanted.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Bone 
^ideavours  in  the  following  propositions  to  point  out  some  of  the 
errors  contained  in  his  former  works : — 

1.  He  is  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  Paleozoic  system  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  not  only  along  the  Bosphorus  and  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  chain  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
little  Balkan,  but  also  in  the  centre  of  Upper  Moesia,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Bosnia,  about  Yoinitza,. towards  Trawnik  and  Kiseliak. 

2.  K  the  old  Carboniferous  formation  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
Turkey,  the  Trias  of  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians,  with  its  peculiar 
fades,  exists  in  many  places,  as  in  the  south-east  of  Scrvia,  in 
Western  Bulgaria  and  Upper  Moesia  (part  of  Servia),  and  in  parts  of 
Bosnia.  He  does  not  believe  it  exists  in  Epirus  or  Albania.  It  is 
probably  covered  up  by  younger  formations  in  the  Herzegovina.  M. 
Hancr  has  found  a  trace  of  it  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Austrian 
Albania. 

3.  The  Alpine  lias,  that  compact  and  partiy  dolomitized  limestone 
characterized  hj  Megalodon,  appears  to  occupy  a  considerable  portion 
of  Turkey,  particularly  in  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and  many  other  locali- 
ties which  are  mentioned  by  the  author  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty. 

4.  Various  Jurassic  beds,  which,  for  want  of  evidence,  cannot  be 
more  specially  described,  occur  in  the  mountains  of  the  Bannat  and 
Servia,  and  in  the  south-west  of  Servia,  in  Bosnia,  and  in  Mount 
Findus,  now  Mezzovo,  and  in  the  chain  of  Agropotamos  [query  As- 
propotamos  ?].  He  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  beds  of  Eossen  and  of 
Hieriatz  occur  in  Bosnia. 

5.  The  DoUmitic  formation  forms  a  serrated  and  sometimes  double 
ridge  between  the  Prokletia  and  the  Albanian  Brino  as  far  as  Vronatz 
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in  Central  Bosnia,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Hontenegro,  in  Mace- 
donia, and  in  other  places.  He  thinks  it  was  a  mistake  to  class  these 
rocks  with  the  Cretaceous  system,  on  account  of  their  close  resem- 
blance to  the  dolomites  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  the  £astem  Alps.  He  is 
inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  M.  Eichtofer,  that  the  dolomites  are 
the  remains  of  coral-reefis  partly  denuded  and  considerably  mine- 
ralized. 

6.  The  Neocomian  system  appears  to  be  very  abundant  in  Turkey 
particularly  in  the  Balkan,  Upper  Eastern  Macedonia,  Western  Dar- 
dania,  and  in  Servia,  probably  also  in  Bosnia.  It  is  very  fossQi- 
ferous. 

7.  The  Cretaceous  formation  with  Orhitolites  traTerses  the  whole 
of  Bulgaria  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Balkan.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  the  centre  of  Servia,  with  many  fossils. 

8.  The  Oosau  formation  is  found  occasionally  in  Turkey,  parti- 
cularly in  Eastern  Servia  and  in  Bosnia,  characterised  by  TomateUa 
gtgantea.  Limestones  with  Nerinata  are  also  found  in  Upper  Al- 
bania. 

0.  The  Oretaceom  system  with  Budistes  occurs  in  considerable 
masses  throughout  Western  Turkey  and  in  Macedonia,  as  well  as  in 
Servia.  It  is  marked  by  bands  of  fossils  on  several  plateaux  of  the 
limestone-mountains  of  Bosnia,  Upper  Albania,  and  Mount  Pindus, 
as  well  as  in  the  south-west  of  Macedonia. 

10.  The  Challc-marl  with  Belemnites  has  only  been  observed  in 
Western  Bulgaria. 

11.  The  Eocens  arenaceous  beds  of  the  Carpathians  and  Vienna,  or 
the  Tertiary  flysch,  is  well  developed  in  Central  Servia,  Western  Bul- 
garia, Epirus,  and  Southern  Albania  along  the  coast. 

12.  The  NummuXitic  system  occurs  in  parts  of  Albania  towards 
Epirus,  in  the  west  of  Thessaly,  Southern  Albania,  and  in  the  Her- 
zegovina, as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yama,  in  Bulgaria,  and 
in  Eastern  Thrace. 

13.  The  Miocene  formation,  or  rather  the  Neogene  of  Vienna,  is 
found  with  its  clays  and  fossiliferous  limestones  in  the  great  Servian 
valleys,  in  the  basins  of  the  Nish  and  Upper  Drin,  and  in  numerous 
other  basins  throughout  the  country. 

14.  Erratic  blocks  are  doubtful. 

15.  The  author  also  mentions  several  places  where  the  Eocene  beds 
have  been  pierced  by  serpentines,  diorites,  and  metalliferous  por- 
phyries. 

In  the  ^  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge '  for  1865  will  be 
found  an  interesting  work  by  Dr.  Leidy  on  the  Cretaceous  Reptiles  of 
North  America.  The  author  had  originally  intended  to  indude  an 
account  of  the  fossil  fishes,  and  thus  to  form  a  monograph  of  the  ex- 
tinct vertebrata  of  the  Cretaceous  period ;  but  this  he  found  was 
impracticable  at  present.  No  other  vertebrata,  birds  or  mammals,  have 
been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  any  part  of  America.  Most 
of  the  fossil  remains  described  in  his  memoir  were  obtained  in  New 
Jersey ;  many  were  found  in  the  Greensand,  which  is  largely  exca- 
vated for  agrioultoral  purposes,  and  others  were  obtained  &m  lime- 
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ftone  beds.  The  CretaceouA  formations  oonstitnte  a  large  tract  of 
coantry,  extending  through  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware ;  they  appear  in  isolated  patches  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
Ima  and  in  Georgia.  More  eztensively  developed  in  the  western 
pordoQ  of  the  latter  state,  they  curve  in  a  wide  crescent-shaped  tract 
throng  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  liver.  Thence,  passing  in  a  narrow  band  through  Arkan- 
sas, they  afterwards  expand  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  north  into  the  British  possessions  and 
sooth  into  Mexico. 

Then  follows  a  very  detaOed  account  of  all  the  species  hitherto 
found  in  the  United  States,  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Crocodilian 
remains  being  a  nearly  entire  skull  of  TTwracosaurus  neocesarienns. 
The  species  described  are  28  in  number,  belonging  to  23  genera,  viz. 
18  Saurians  and  5  Chelonians.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  20 
beantifally  executed  lithographic  plates,  and  the  author  anticipates 
that,  when  the  western  and  southern  Cretaceous  regions  shall  have 
been  explored,  many  additions  will  be  made  to  these  remains,  nearly 
lU  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  eastern  border. 

I  stated  last  year  that  M.  Jules  Marcou  had  discovered  and  described 
a  remarkable  deposit  of  fossil  plants  in  the  Nebraska  territory,  which, 
from  its  position,  appeared  to  be  unequivocally  Cretaceous,  dthough 
tiie  forms  were  considered  by  Professor  Heer  to  be  of  decidedly 
Miocene  character.  I  have  now  before  me  an  interesting  notice  on 
the  position  of  these  leaf-beds  of  the  Nebraska  by  MM.  Capellini  and 
Heer,  the  former  of  whom  visited  and  examined  them  in  1863,  while 
the  latter  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  species.  Notwit)istanding 
his  first  conviction  that  the  beds  containing  the  vegetable  impressions 
belonged  to  a  Tertiary  formation,  M.  Capellini  was  convinced  by  sub- 
sequent examinations  that  they  occurred  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous 
beds,  well  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Inoeeramtts  problemattcus. 
The  vast  extent  of  country  over  which  these  beds  occur  in  an  undis- 
turbed horizontal  position  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  inversion 
of  the  strata. 

The  following  observations  of  Professor  Heer,  before  describing  the 
species,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  collection  consists  of  16 
flpedee  (all  leaves),  four  of  which  are  badly  preserved.  They  are  all 
dicotyledonous,  and  we  may  in  all  probability  refer  1  to  the  genus 
FicHS,  1  to  Salix,  1  to  Diospyrus,  2  to  the  genus  Populus,  and  2  to 
Magnolia.  These  are  all  living  genera,  and  are  also  found  in  the 
Ttftiary  formation.  Comparing  these  Nebraska  plants  with  the  Cre- 
taceous plants  of  Europe,  we  find  no  identical  species  ;  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  genera  are  different.  The  Cretaceous  flora  of 
Hainaut  in  Belgium,  and  those  of  Blankenburg  and  Quedlinbuig,  are 
also  quite  different.  The  Cretaceous  flora  of  Moletein  in  Moravia 
offers  a  greater  resemblance  ;  it  contains  2  species  of  Ficus  and  2 
of  Magnolia,  There  exists,  therefore,  a  certain  relationship  between 
the  Nebraska  flora  and  that  of  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Europe,  although 
there  are  no  identical  species.    Hitherto,  however,  the  genera  which 
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characterize  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Europe  have  not  been  found  at 
Nebraska. 

If  we  compare  the  plants  of  th^  Nebraska  with  the  Tertiary  plants 
we  find  no  identical  species,  but  seven  genera  {Papulvs,  Salix,  Fieus, 
Platanus,  Andromeda,  Diospyrus,  and  Magnolia),  which  are  both 
Miocene  and  still  living  ;  thus .  the  flora  of  the  Nebraska  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Tertiary  than  with  the  Cretaceous  flora  of 
Europe.  We  must  also  remember  that  we  are  acquainted  with  only 
.  a  small  number  of  the  American  species,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Europe  is  more  allied  to  the  Tertiary  flora 
than  was  generally  supposed.  In  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Moletein 
in  Moravia  arc  found  Ficus  and  Magnolia,  which  resemble  Tertiary 
species ;  one  of  the  Myrtaeece,  resembling  the  Eucalyptus  rhododen- 
droides,  Mass.,  of  Monte  Bolca ;  a  Juglans,  and  a  Laurinea,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Tertiary  flora ;  a  Pinus,  and  two  other  ConifercB 
belonging  to  the  genus  Sequoia,  very  abundant  in  Europe  and 
America  during  the  Miocene  period,  and  which  is  now  found  only 
in  California. 

As  the  Cretaceous  fishes  more  closely  resemble  the  Tertiary  than 
the  Jurassic  fishes,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  flora  is  also  quite  distinct 
from  the  Jurassic,  and  is  more  alHed  to  the  Tertiary  flora  ;  and  it 
appears  that  in  America  there  is  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
Tertiary  and  the  Cretaceous  floras  than  in  Europe. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  plants  of  the  Nebraska  bear  so 
much  resemblance  to  the  living  flora  of  America,  whilst  the  Cretaceous 
flora  of  Europe  has  rather  an  Indo- Australian  character.  Thus  it 
appears  that  since  the  Chalk  period  the  flora  of  America  has  not  un- 
dergone sp  great  a  change  as  the  flora  of  Europe  ;  and  whilst  the 
Cretaceous  flora  of  Europe  is  altogether  different  from  the  living 
European  flora,  that  of  Nebraska  contains  eight  genera  which  are 
still  living  in  America ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  still  found  in  the  same  latitude. 

I  find  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  *  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia'*,  an  interest- 
ing account  by  Mr.  Lesley  of  a  recent  discovery  of  Lignite  in  iron- 
ore  at  Pond  Bank,  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  which 
he  describes  the  importance  of  the  discovery  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
view.  Only  one  similar  discovery  had  before  been  made,  namely,  in 
Vermont,  and,  as  Mr.  Lesley  observes,  they  reopen  the  discussion  of 
the  age  of  the  present  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  surfaces, 
and  suggest  an  entire  revolution  in  the  generally  accepted  modes 
of  regarding  the  production  of  Appalachian  topography.  The  Lignite 
was  struck  in  a  shaft  40  feet  below  the  surface  ;  it  contains  large 
logs  of  wood,  which  is  partly  converted  into  a  brilliant  cannel  coaly 
and  the  rest  of  it  into  common  brown  coal.  Its  extent  is  by  no 
means  considerable ;  and  Mr.  Lesley,  dissenting  from  the  views  of 
Professor  Hitchcock,  describes  it  as  a  mere  plug  of  coal  thrust  ver- 
tically downwards  into  a  mass  of  clay.     It  is  closely  associated  with 

*  Vol.  ix.  p.  463. 
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the  great  belt  of  iron-ore  or  hsematite  which  extends  along  the  great 
TaEey  for  many  hnndred  miles  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ;  but 
he  is  anxious  to  show  that  the  Lignite  and  the  iron-ore  are  neither 
c^the  same  age  nor  possessed  of  any  structural  attribute  common  to 
both. 

Mr.  Lesley  considers  that  it  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  these  Lignite 
i^paritions  in  one  of  the  most  wondbrfully  continuous,  extensive,  and 
Taluable  ore-belts  of  the  world  that  gives  them  all  their  importance ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertions  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  he 
maintains  the  importance  of  carefully  separating  these  sporadic 
occurrences  of  Lignite  from  the  general  occurrence  of  the  iron-ore. 

In  describing  the  principal  features  of  the  great  ore-bdt  of  the 
Atlantic  States  along  the  Great  (Lower  Silurian)  Valley,  which 
begins  in  Canada  and  ends  in  Alabama,  he  shows  that  it  belongs 
geologically  to  the  Lower  Silurian  limestone  formation.  It  consists, 
however,  of  two  parts — the  one  stratified  as  the  Silurian  limestones 
themselves,  the  other  as  a  surface- wash  over  the  basset  edge  of  the 
first.  Hie  date  of  this  latter  may  be  Tertiary,  or  even  later.  The 
stratified  portions  must  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age;  but  the  meta- 
morphism  which  they  have  undei^no  in  situ,  productive  of  stratified 
clays  and  ores,  may  date  from  any  time  subsequent  to  the  formation 
of  a  surface-topography  approximately  identicsd  with  that  which  now 
exists.  The  actual  change  of  the  original  Lower  Silurian  calcoferrife- 
roos  sandstones  and  slates  in  situ  into  limonite-clay  beds  in  ipso  sitUy 
stratified  as  before,  but  charged  with  an  additional  percentage  of  the  ox- 
ides frx>m  a  former  hi^er  surface  noweroded,  and  with  this  extra  charge 
of  iron  and  manganese  carried  by  percolation  down  to,  and  crystallized 
against,  their  foot  rock,  may  have  required  an  immense  time  for  its' 
completion,  and  was  no  doubt  going  on  pari  passu  with  the  degra- 
dation of  Uie  surface  by  slow  erosion  from  higher  to  lower  levels. 
He  then  shows  that  this  long  era  of  iron-ore  concentration  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  could  not  have  commenced  until  after  the  close 
of  the  coal-era,  and  probably  at  a  much  later  period. 

The  author  then  describes  the  exact  geological  position  of  the  two 
great  belts  of  iron  deposit,  the  one  at  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  Lower  Silurian  limestone  and  the  overlying  slate-formation,  for- 
meriy  a  deposit  of  ferruginous  mud ;  the  second  between  the  imder- 
lying  slate  and  the  lowest  sandy  layers  of  the  limestone,  lying  along 
tiie  foot  and  part  way  up  the  side  of  the  south  mountain.  In  one  of 
these  deposits  in  Pennsylvania  the  lignite  has  been  found. 

Ho  then  alludes  to  the  system  of  underground  caverns,  which  may, 
without  much  exaggeration,  be  called  a  single  cave,  extending  for  a 
thousand  miles  and  including  chambers,  some  of  which,  like  Weir's 
Cave,  have  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Many  of  the  brooks 
descending  frx>m  the  mountain-sides  sink  into  these  caverns.  The 
river  drainage  on  the  surfSeu^e  and  the  cavern  system  below  tell  one 
story,  namely,  the  extra  dissolubility  of  this  particular  horizon  of  Lower 
Silurian  rocks.  The  fissures  which  are  now  being  enlarged  into 
caves,  and  the  caves  which  are  fast  growing  into  catacombs,  their 
roofs  every  now  and  then  falling  so  as  to  produce  funnel-shaped  sink- 
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holes  in  the  fields,  and  sometimes  in  the  roads,  receiving  leaves,  fruit, 
branches,  sheUs,  and  other  substances  with  every  great  spring-freshet 
— all  these  onoe  had  their  analogues  in  time  past. 

The  author  then  submits  that,  by  thus  reconstructing  the  older 
surfaces,  we  obtain  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  sporadic  masses 
of  lignite,  two  of  which  are  now  known  to  exist  in,  or  rather  near,  the 
iron-ore.  It  is  only  necessary  t(f  suppose  a  sink-hole  so  formed  and 
so  stopped  up  below  as  first  to  receive  and  then  to  retain  an  accumu- 
lation of  forest-trash,  and  we  have  the  thing  ready  made  to  our  hand. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  the  ore-banks  of  Mont 
Alto,  and  the  relationship  of  the  lignite  to  the  ore.  The  ore  is  in  fact 
nothing  but  the  residue  of  the  Silurian  slates  and  sandy  limestone 
beds  after  decomposition  and  dissolution,  after  the  lime  has  been 
washed  out  and  their  carbonated  and  sulphuretted  iron  has  been  hy- 
drated  and  peroxidized,  the  muddy  slates  forming  the  present  de- 
posits of  small  ore  with  white  and  red  clay,  while  the  sandy  limestone 
formed  the  present  harder  siliceous  rock  ore-belts.  He  concludes  with 
some  statistical  details  respecting  the  enormous  masses  of  haematite 
contained  in  this  remarkable  formation. 

As  showing  ihe  intensity  of  geological  changes  now  in  operation,!!. 
Jules  Marcou  gives  an  accotmt,  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de 
France,'  of  the  result  of  his  observations  on  theFaUs  of  Niagaraafteran 
absence  of  fifteen  years.  Some  of  these  changes  are  very  remarkable. 
Looking  at  the  falls  from  the  Victoria  point  on  the  Canada  shore,  he 
says  that  he  could  not  observe  any  sensible  change  in  the  fall  on  the  left 
of  the  spectator,  which  is  the  American  fall ;  but  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  great  fall  to  the  right, 
known  as  the  Canadian  or  horseshoe  fall.  The  horseshoe  form, 
which  was  tolerably  regular  in  1850,  has  been  greatly  modified,  being 
considerably  worn  away  and  deepened  in  the  centre.  The  table  rock 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared;  also  the  tower  known  by  the 
name  of  Terapine  is  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  fall,  on  which  side  the 
mass  of  water  appears  to  have  increased,  while  it  has  diminished  in 
volume  near  the  table  rock  ;  there  also  appears  to  be  a  slight  dimi- 
nution in  the  volume  of  water  passing  by  the  American  fall,  be- 
tween the  American  side  and  Goat  Island. 

He  thus  tabulates  the  results  of  his  observations : — 

1.  The  American  fall  retreats  very  slowly,  and,  compared  with 
ihe  Canadian  fall,  might  be  said  to  be  almost  stationary. 

2.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  American  fall  is  constantly  decreas- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  Canadian  fall 
retreats ;  and  when  the  latter  shall  have  reached  the  islands  of  the 
Three  Sisters,  viz.,  in  eight  or  ten  centuries,  no  more  water  will 
pass  by  the  American  fall.  Goat  Island  will  bo  joined  to  the 
mainland. 

3.  The  Canadian  fsdl  is  rapidly  retreating,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  rule  of  its  annual  retrograde  progression,  which  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

4.  The  mass  of  water  in  the  Canadian  fiedl  increases  as  it  diminishes 
in  the  American  fell,  besides  which  it  is  leaving  the  Canada  shore. 
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tnd  is  carried  more  towards  Goat  Island  and  the  centre  of  tbe  horse- 
Aoi ;  firom  which  he  concludes  that  the  retrograde  moyemeot  of  the 
Canadian  fall  will  he  more  and  more  accelerated ;  that  the  valley  of 
denudation  of  the  river  will  approach  Goat  Island,  and  will  then  turn 
to  Uie  east  with  an  abrupt  angle  as  at  the  whirlpool,  and  that  an- 
other whirlpool  will  be  formed  at  the  very  spot  where  the  Canadian 
M  is  now  placed. 

He  condndes  his  paper  with  some  remarks  respecting  the  strati- 
graphical  relations  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  river  flows  above 
and  below  the  Mb. 

Amongst  the  more  important  works  which  deserve  notice  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  I  must  not  omit  the  '  Geological  Description  of 
New  Zealand,'  by  Br.  Hochstetter,  who,  as  geologist,  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  the  Austrian  frigate  '  Novara '  round  the  world. 
The  work  consists  of  a  large  quarto  volume  in  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  called  *  The  Geology  of  New  Zealand,'  the  second  *  The  Pa- 
leontology of  New  Zealand.'  In  the  very  interesting  introduction  to 
this  work  Dr.  Hochstetter  shows  that  the  three  islands  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  system,  marked  by  a  characteristio  line  of  elevation 
firom  S.W.  to  N.E.  interrupted  by  Cook's  Straits  between  the  two 
principal  islands.  This  moimtain-chain  of  true  alpine  character  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  islands,  and  is  said  to  oonsbt  of  zones  of  strati- 
fied and  unstratified  mountain-masses  of  different  ages,  which  have 
been  raised  by  plutonic  action.  It  is  accompanied,  in  the  northern 
island  at  its  western  base,  and  in  the  southern  island  at  its 
eastern  base,  by  zones  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  have  been  affected 
down  to  the  latest  periods  by  deep-seated  igneous  action.  The  lofty 
formations  of  the  volcanic  zones,  and  new  Tertiary  and  Quaternary 
sedimentary  deposits,  have  given  to  these  islands  their  present  form ; 
which  is,  however,  even  now  undergoing  constant  changes,  both  from 
earthqusJLes  and  from  still  continuing  elevations  and  depressions. 
The  geological  maps  of  these  islands,  even  in  their  still  imperfect  state, 
as  compared  with  the  detailed  geological  maps  of  western  Europe, 
show  a  very  great  variety  of  formations ;  and  although  it  may  not 
yet  be  possible  to  establish  an  exact  parallelism  between  them  and 
the  order  of  formations  in  Europe,  there  is  already  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  stratified  rocks  of  Europe  have  here  their  represen- 
tatives from  the  oldest  metamorphic  formations  to  the  newest  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  and  that  the  eruptive  formations  extend  from  the 
oldest  plutonic  rocks  to  the  most  recent  volcanic  lavas. 

He  considers  that  New  Zealand,  with  its  peculiar  living  fauna  and 
flora,  diffmng  so  completely  from  the  neighbouring  regions  ofAustralia, 
ihe  6onth-Sea  Islands,  and  South  America,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
testing  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  Professor  Agassiz,  that  no 
spedfie  identity  can  be  shown  between  animals  living  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  even  when  they  existed  contemporaneously ; 
but  that  rather  genera  of  the  same  family;  even  when  belonging  to 
different  geological  periods,  are  more  closely  allied  to  each  other  when 
they  belong  to  the  same  latitudes  than  those  of  the  same  geological 
age,  but  which  are  derived  from  different  geographical  zones. 
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With  regard  to  the  marine  fauna,  it  appears  from  Dr.  Zittel's  ex- 
amination of  the  fossils  that  the  molluscous  fauna  of  the  younger 
Tertiary  deposits  is  closely  allied  to  the  living  fauna,  very  much  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  Suhapennine  formation  of  Italy  is 
allied  to  the  existing  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  same  genera 
occur,  both  fossil  and  living,  and  even  the  species  are  not  unfre- 
quentiy  identical ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Tertiary  fossils  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  described  by  Sowerby 
and  D'Orbigny,  i.  e.  to  a  fossil  fauna  of  the  same  age  and  from  the 
same  degree  of  latitude. 

But  if  we  consider  the  remains  derived  from  older  formations,  we 
find  that  the  Ammonites,  BeUmnites,  Inoceramus,  <fec.  of  the  nor- 
thern island,  which  belong  to  the  upper  beds  of  the  Mesozoic  period 
(Jura  and  Chalk  formation),  so  closely  resemble  European  forms  of  the 
same  age,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  look  upon  them  as  European 
species ;  more  particularly  the  BeUmnites,  belonging  to  the  group  of 
the  Canaliculati,  D'Orb.,  so  completely  agree  with  the  BeUmn. 
canalicalatus,  Schloth,'that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  sufficient 
differences  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  new  name.  Moreover,  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  beds  which  are  found  on  the  southern  island,  not 
far  from  Nelson,  contain  the  genera  Monotis  and  Halohia,  which  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  European  forms  Monotis  salinaria  and 
Halohia  Lommdi,  Wissm.,  from  the  Trias  of  the  Alps. 

Dr.  Hochstetter  observes  that  these  facts,  if  confirmed,  would  go 
to  prove  that  the  faunas  of  former  periods  show  an  affinity  and  a 
correspondence  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  which  do 
not  exist  in  the  now  living  faunas — a  conclusion  hardly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above-quoted  views  of  Agassiz,  but  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  more  generally  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  older  the  for- 
mations are,  the  greater  is  the  resemblance  in  their  fossil  remains, 
even  in  districts  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other. 

He  then  gives  a  general  view  of  all  the  different  formations,  with 
their  respective  subdivisions  in  New  Zealand,  from  which  he  con- 
cludes that "  at  the  period  when  the  neighbouring  Australia,  which 
was  (at  least  so  iox  as  relates  to  those  portions  which  consist  of  Palae- 
ozoic formations)  one  of  the  oldest  continents  of  the  earth,  rose  above 
the  waters  of  the  oc^n,  certain  portions  of  New  Zealand  also  ap- 
peared as  rugged  land  above  the  ocean ;  in  a  different  form,  it  is 
true,  from  what  it  now  presents,  and  possibly  in  connexion  with 
vast  continental  masses  which  have  long  ago  been  again  submerged. 
But  while  Australia,  in  its  eastern  and  western  portions,  has  been 
little,  if  at  all,  disturbed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Palaeozoic  period, 
so  that  animals  and  plants  could  live  and  reproduce  themselves 
in  an  unbroken  sequence  down  to  the  present  day,  New  Zealand,  on 
the  contrary,  was,  even  to  the  most  recent  period,  the  theatre  of 
gigantic  terrestrial  disturbances  and  powcrfd  terrestrial  conflicts, 
which,  continually  changing  the  original  form  of  the  land,  have 
gradually  given  it  its  present  configuration. 

After  these  general  views,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  geological  features  of  the  north  and  south  islands. 
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describing  first  the  physical  features  of  the  different  regions,  and 
then  th^  respective  geological  formations  in  the  following  order : — 
1.  Paheozoic  ;  2.  Mesozoic ;  3.  Cainozoic,  divided  into  brown  coal- 
beds  and  marine  deposits ;  4.  Post-tertiary  formations ;  5.  Volcanic. 

Amongst  the  volcanic  phenomena  hot  springs  and  fumarole  are 
most  remarkable^  and  developed  to  an  extent  which  can  only  be 
compared  with  the  analogous  phenomena  in  Iceland.  Both  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  features  in  these  hot  springs  are  identically 
th^  same,  notwithstanding  the  vast  distance  by  which  they  are 
separatecL  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  crystalline,  or 
metamorphic  rocks,  as  weU  as  the  igneous  rocks,  as  granite,  syenite, 
&c.,  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  southern  island,  are 
altogether  wanting  in  the  northern  island. 

lie  second  part  of  this  work  contains,  as  I  have  said  before,  an 
account  of  the  Pakeontology  of  New  Zealand,  and  consists  of  the 
following  monographs : — 

I.  Remains  of  Fossil  Plants,  with  5  plates,  by  Dr.  Franz  Fnger. 

II.  Fossil  Mollusca  and  Echinodermata,  with  10  plates,  by  Dr. 
Karl  Zittel.     The  Brachiopods,  by  Edward  Suess. 

m.  The  Foraminifera  of  the  Tertiary  Greensand  of  Orakei  Bay, 
near  Auckland,  with  one  plate,  by  Felix  Karrer. 

IV.  Fossil  Bryozoa  from  the  Tertiary  Sandstone  of  Orakei  Bay, 
near  Auckland,  with  4  plates,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Btoliczka. 

V.  The  Foraminifera  of  the  Tertiary  Marl  of  Whaingaroa  Har- 
bonr  (Auckland),  with  4  plates,  by  Dr.  Guide  Stache, 

VT.  Report  on  an  almost  perfect  skull  of  Palapteryx,  with  2 
plates,  by  Dr.  Gustav  Jaeger. 

Dr.  Stache  concludes  lus  interesting  monograph  (No.  V.)  with 
some  important  generalizations,  and  shows  that  tiiis  foraminiferous 
fauna  belonged  to  two  groups,  evidently  derived  from  two  different 
sea-depths ;  and  with  regard  to  their  geological  age,  he  shows  that 
they  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Neogene  fauna  of  the 
Vienna  basin,  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  are  indications  of  an 
older  period,  approaching  the  Upper  Oligocene  beds  of  the  north 
of  Germany. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  work  entitled  *  Frost  and 
Fire,'  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  which  will  be  read  with  satisfaction 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  physical  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  structure  of  the  earth's  surface.  Although  the  style  of  the  work 
is  somewhat  quaint,  and  the  arguments  occasionally  slightiy  obscure, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  energy  and  perseverance  with  which  the 
author  pursued  his  researches  after  the  causes,  whether  heat  or  cold, 
frost  or  fire,  which  have  been  at  work  as  the  tools  and  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  earth's  crust,  either  by  denudation,  deposition,  or 
upheaval. 

Starting  from  various  physical  calculations,  balloon  observations, 
and  the  temperature  on  high  mountains,  he  assumes  that  a  low  tem- 
perature exists  in  the  space  through  which  the  earth  travels.  De- 
scending from  these  outer  regions,  through  "  air,"  "  water,"  and 
**  rocks,"  to  mines^  he  finds  that  the  temperature  increases  towards  the 
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earth's  oentrei  while  hot  springs  and  lava-ourrents  indicate  still 
greater  heat  helow  the  mines  thus  reached.  Thus  between  attain- 
able limits  we  find  cold  outside  and  heat  inside  the  earth's  crust 
composed  of  ponderable  materials,  all  of  which,  either  separately  or 
combined,  can,  and  do,  exist  in  three  conditions — namely,  gaseous, 
fluid,  and  solid.  Many  of  these  materials  are  gaseous  when  heated, 
solid  when  cooled,  and  fluid  at  intermediate  temperatures.  Each 
melts  and  freezes,  or  sdidifles  at  definite  degrees  of  heat,  and  they 
yary  in  dimension  and  specific  gravity  according  to  temperatuse. 
Heat  is  force,  according  to  modem  views ;  and  rays  from  the  sun, 
from  luminous  substances  thrown  out  from  the  earth,  and  from 
artificial  sources  of  Hght,  include  heat-rays,  and  are  consequently 
mechaiycal  forces.  Thus  force  radiates  with  light  and  heat  from 
heated  centres,  causing  expansion,  and  separating  particles  from 
each  other. 

Many  examples  of  this  action  are  given  by  the  author  in  illustra- 
tion of  these  views,  drawn  partly  from  natural  phenomena,  and 
partly  from  experiments  ingeniously  contrived  by  himself ;  a  full 
description  of  the  cooling  of  silver  is  given  at  p.  346,  vol.  ii.,  as  one  of 
the  neatest  experiments  to  illustrate  the  cooling  of  a  molten  mass. 
The  same  forms  which  he  has  observed  growing  on  cooling  slag, 
iron,  silver,  <&c.,  he  finds  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  cold  lavas,  in 
hot  and  cold  mountains,  and  in  old  igneous  rocks  in  Iceland.  He 
also  alludes  to  the  experiments  recently  made  respecting  the  sun's 
atmosphere  and  the  substances  supposed  to  exist  there,  and  to  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  different  bodies  which  form  our  planetary 
system ;  and  assumes  that  the  earth,  which  is  intermediate  in  size,  is 
also  in  an  intermediate  state,  partly  fluid,  partly  solid,  cooling,  but 
still  hot  withm. 

Thus  he  assumes  from  the  facts  brought  forward  that  an  igneous 
foundation  is  the  base  on  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  were  de- 
posited and  now  rest ;  he  also  assumes  that  air  and  water,  steam  and 
ice,  moved  by  the  two  opposing  forces,  heat  within  and  cold  without, 
Levitation  and  gravitation,  have  worn  down  the  outer  crust  of  the 
globe,  and  have  sorted  the  dibris,  while  movements  in  the  igneous 
foundation,  and  heat  radiating  and  transmitted  from  it  have  dis- 
turbed and  altered  the  sedimentary  deposits;  he  also  considers 
that  these  causes  have  greatiy  diminished  in  intensity  sin(5e  they 
first  began  to  act  on  the  crust  of  the  globe.  He  has  illustrated  by 
numerous  drawings  and  descriptions  the  marks  made  by  rivers, 
waves,  currents,  glaciers,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  made  by  other  de- 
nuding agents  still  at  work. 

He  also  assumes  that  in  late  geological  periods  the  earth  has 
cooled  so  far  as  to  freeze  water  everywhere  at  tie  surface,  were  it  not 
for  heat  radiating  to  it  from  the  sun.  We  have  reached  a  partial 
glacial  period,  and  the  position  and  extent  of  ice  on  the  eartii  now 
depend  on  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  from  the  sun,  and  on  move- 
ments in  the  igneous  foundation  or  centre  of  the  eartii. 

Some  interesting  experiments  are  also  shown  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  earth's  rotation  on 
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the  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  thus  point  out  the  course  which 
arctic  currents  would  have  taken  at  a  period  when  a  larger  portion 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  submerged.  The  traces  of  these 
ancient  currents  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^ratchings  and  strieD  which 
mark  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  ice  near  the  equator ;  perpetual  ice  near  the 
poles,  and  more  in  winter  than  in  summer,  because  of  the  earth's 
position ;  but  it  is  owing  to  subterranean  movements  that  ice  for- 
merly extended  to  lower  latitudes  in  certain  portions  of  the  globe. 
Thus  he  shows  that  in  consequence  of  a  recent  elevation  of  the  fun- 
damental rocks  of  Europe,  and  a  probable  sinking  elsewhere,  the 
waters  which  formerly  covered  certain  parts  of  the  surface  have 
changed  their  position.  The  arctic  stream,  which  flowed  south  and 
west,  was  thus  diverted  from  those  districts  in  Western  Europe 
whidi  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  with  it  have  been  carried  those  vast  masses  of 
ice  and  snow  which  formerly  scratched  and  striated  with  their  rocky 
contents  the  surface  of  Scandinavia  and  North-western  Europe,  de- 
positing great  boulders  on  their  way,  and  which  now  condense, 
chiefly  on  Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  North  America. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the  general  theory  of  the 
author,  I  will  merely  state  that  the  first  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  denudation  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  engines  by 
which  this  has  been  effected,  viz.,  frost  and  ice,  and  the  tools  which 
have  actually  done  the  work,  glaciers,  icebergs,  and  Arctic  currents, 
as  represented  in  Scandinavia,  Iceland,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere. 

The  second  volimie  continues  the  history  of  the  same  subject  of 
denudation  in  the  British  Islands  and  America ;  and  the  author  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  deposition,  the  result  or  counter- 
part of  denudation,  inasmuch  as  the  material  removed  by  denuda- 
tion from  one  place  must  be  deposited  somewhere  else.  Pinally, 
the  question  of  upheaval  is  also  examined,  and  its  causes  and  results 
duly  considered ;  this,  of  course^  is  considered  as  the  effect  of  the 
otiier  great  agent  in  modifjdng  the  earth's  surface,  viz.,  fire  or  heat. 
It  is  illustrated  by  many  observations  and  experiments,  drawn  from 
the  furnace  and  the  smelting- works.  These  results  are  shown  to  be 
identical  with  the  effects  produced  by  volcanic  action,  indicating  the 
existence  of  great  central  heat,  causing  disturbance  of  the  earth's 
suifaoe  by  earthquakes,  and  producing  upheaval  of  vast  regions  by 
the  expansion  of  subterranean  matter. 

But  without  going  further  into  these  dyiiamic  questions,  or  dis- 
cussing the  probable  correctness  of  some  of  his  physical  assumptions, 
I  will  merely  refer  to  one  point,  to  which  Mr.  Campbell's  attention 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  directed,  I  mean  the  striation  and 
grooving  of  rocks  by  ice-action.  Deeply  interested  in  this  question 
by  the  similarity  of  evidence  found  in  so  many  countries,  and  the 
apparent  parallelism  of  these  stride  over  vast  regions  of  the  earth,  he 
has  collected,  partly  by  his  own  personal  exertions  aud  partly  from 
the  writings  <^  others,  a  mass  of  evidence  by  which  he  has  endea* 
voored  to  throw  light  on  the  causes  of  these  phenomena.    Thus^ 
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worldiig  his  way  back  by  analytical  reasoning,  calling  to  bis  as- 
sistance meteorological  as  well  as  geological  evidence,  the  laws  of 
physical  science,  and  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  two  op- 
posing forces  heat  and  cdd,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  thcso 
marks  are  the  result  of  glacial  action ;  and  by  further  reasoning  on 
the  various  phenomena  above  alluded  to,  he  concludes  that  they 
have  been  caused  by  ice  borne  by  an  arctic  current  flowing  fix)m 
north-east  to  south-west.  The  denudation  of  the  rocks  in  many 
parts  of  Sweden  is  enormous,  but  rivers  and  weathering  will  not 
account  for  this.  The  author  observes  (voL  i.  p.  103)  that  **  on  the 
watershed  not  far  from  Tann  Eoss  at  the  roadside  (at  a  height 
which  Robert  Chambers  estimates  at  2000  feet)  the  clearest  marks 
of  glacial  action  are  still  perfectly  fresh  on  rocks,  in  spite  of  weather 
and  rivers.  These  marks  prove  that  ice  travelled  over  the  hills  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  now  2000  feet  above  the  present  sea-level, 
at  the  place  where  streams  now  part  and  run  to  the  Baltic  and  to  the 
Atlantic." 

As  Scandinavia  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  rising  from  the 
sea,  there  is  nothing  preposterous  in  assuming  that  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  Sweden  may  once  have  been  covered  up  by  the 
waves  of  an  arctic  sea,  in  which  currents  must  have  existed,  flowing, 
as  now,  in  different  directions,  from  north  and  south,  according  to 
those  physical  laws  by  which  the  movements  of  the  ocean-currents 
are  still  regulated. 

But  the  question  of  land-glaciers  flowing  down  from  high  regions, 
and  partly  excavating  the  valleys  down  which  they  flow,  and  leav- 
ing their  marks  also  in  the  shape  of  scratchings  and  strisd  on  the 
rocky  flanks  of  the  valleys,  is  not  overlooked  by  the  author ;  and  on 
this  subject  also  much  valuable  information  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  pages  in  question.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  many  illustrations 
contained  in  this  volume,  and  the  quaint  sources  frx)m  which  the 
author  has  sometimes  drawn  them,  render  his  work  one  of  great 
interest,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  without  deep  thoughts 
and  suggestions  being  forced  on  the  reader's  mind.- 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice  one  or  two  points  which  appear  to  me  to  merit  the  serious 
attention  of  geologists  in  the  present  day.  Prof.  Eamsay,  in  his 
Anniversary  Address  from  this  chair,  alluded  to  the  breaks  in  succes- 
sion of  the  British  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata,  and  suggested  tlie 
probability  that  these  breaks  represented  periods  of  time  even  longer 
than  those  to  which  the  various  existing  fossiliferous  formations  of 
Great  Britain  bear  witness.  Dr.  Bigsby  also  not  long  ago  brought 
under  our  notice  a  very  interesting  paper  on  missing  sedimentary 
formations  from  suspension  or  removal  of  deposits,  in  which  ho 
has  pointed  out  many  of  the  breaks  or  gaps  which  occur  between 
older  and  younger  rocks,  caused  either  by  the  subsequent  removal 
of  the  intervening  or  missing  beds,  or  because  the  older  beds  had 
been  raised  above  the  sea  during  the  deposition  elsewhere  of  the 
intermediate  beds.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  these  breaks  or  gaps 
are  only  local ;  and  the  remark  has  been  already  made  that,  if  we 
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could  only  get  a  sufficient  number  of  sections  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  aU  these  local  gaps  would  be  filled  up,  and  we  ^ould  have 
<me  unbroken  sequence  of  formations,  occurring  in  some  part  or 
otiier  of  the  earth's  surface,  from  the  lowest  Silurian  or  even  Lau- 
rentian  beds  to  the  most  recent  Tertiary  or  Quaternary  deposits.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  task  for  any  geologist  to  undertake  to 
supply  this  want,  and  to  point  out  the  gradual  succession  of  beds 
wh^  they  can  be  found,  showing  how  they  pass  almost  insensibly 
from  one  into  the  other,  as  the  Bhaetic  beds  are  now  shown  to  form 
an  intermediate  zone  or  passage  from  the  Xeuper  to  the  Lias.  -We 
diould  then  see  by  what  almost  insensible  gradations  the  crust  of  the 
earth  has  been  successively  formed,  and  what  were  the  conditions  of 
Hfe,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  which  led  to  the  gradual  introduction 
of  new  forms  of  life  in  some  places,  and  their  partial  extinction  in 
others.  And  as  we  have  now  learnt  to  recognize  the  fact  that  tho 
extinct  Mammalia  of  the  Postglacial  period  had  not  all  ceased 
to  exist  before  the  first  appearance  of  man,  we  should  also  probably 
learn  that  at  no  period  of 'the  earth's  history  were  all  the  forms  of 
Hfe  destroyed  before  the  introduction  of  new  ones ;  but  that  a  partial 
renewal  only  took  place,  and  that  somewhere  or  other  tho  witnesses 
of  one  period  lived  on  with  the  new  creations  to  keep  up  an  un- 
broken chain  in  the  history  of  oi^anic  life  from  its  earliest  dawn  to 
the  present  day. 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  invite  attention  is  one  of  greater 
difficulty ;  it  requires  the  serious  aid  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
the  laws  of  physical  forces.  The  study  of  the  older  crystalline  and 
metamorphic  rocks  has  of  late  years  greatly  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  of  those  geologists  who  have  examined  the  chemical  and 
minendogical  conditions  of  formations.  We  are  told  tbat  heat  alone 
could  not  have  produced  the  results  we  see;  that  water  was  an 
essential  element  in  all  these  metamorphic  operations ;  and  we  find, 
in  the  works  of  Sterry  Hunt,  Daubr^,  Evan  Hopkins,  Delesse,  Dcsor, 
and  others,  that  even  a  high  degree  of  temperature  was  not  always 
necessary  to  produce  these  changes.  Many  of  those  results  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  efiect  of  igneous  action,  are 
now  believed  to  be  owing  to  chemical  action  continued  through  long 
periods  of  time.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  time  is  come  when 
it  is  desirable  to  investigate  this  question ;  whether  the  theory  of 
central  incandescent  heat  is  tenable  ?  Whether  the  plastic  condition 
of  the  earth,  to  which  its  oblate  spheroidal  form  has  been  attributed, 
be  not  owing  to  an  aqueous  rather  than  to  an  igneous  origin? 
Water  is  an  essential  element  in  every  rock,  not  only  mechanically 
but  diemically ;  and  without  attempting  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Wemerian  school,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  have  not  some- 
times been  disposed  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  construction  and  solidification  of  our  earth. 

Another  important  subject  arising  out  of  this  question,  or  rather 
accompanying  it  as  a  corollary,  would  be,  whether  the  solidification 
of  the  earth  began  at  the  circumference,  after  its  formation,  as  is 
assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  central-heat  theory,  or  whether  the 
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fonnatioii  of  the  earth  may  not  have  commenced  with  a  central 
nudeus  consisting  of  an  aqueous  paste,  gradually  increasing  in  size 
as  matter  was  deposited  around  it  from  the  circumambient  fluids 
and  gases  which  filled  the  solar  space  before  solid  matter  was  aggre- 
gated round  those  spots  which  now  form  the  planets  in  our  solar 
system.  It  is  a  bold,  perhaps  even  a  rash  thought,  to  go  back  to  a 
period  before  the  earth  was  formed ;  and  yet  such  a  period  must  have 
existed,  or  the  earth  would  be  eternal,  which  we  have  no  right  to 
assume.     I  will  also  venture  to  suggest  one  other  question. 

Assuming  the  possibility  of  an  aqueous  origin,  and  eliminating  the 
theory  of  central  heaj;,  can  we  not  account  for  all  the  volcanic  and 
igneous  phenomena  which  we  find  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
chemical  action  taking  place  at  a  comparatively  moderate  distance 
below  the  surface  ?  We  know  that  heat  and  combustion  can  be  thus 
produced,  and  we  know  that  all  the  elements  which  are  necessary 
for  its  production  must  have  been  contained  within  the  earth's 
sphere. 

But  I  will  say  no  more  on  a  question  which  requires  so  much 
close  examination  and  cautious  investigation.  I  recommend  it  to 
your  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  period  some  one 
will  venture  to  grapple  with  it  in  earnest,  and  either  point  out  the 
probability  of  what  I  have  suggested,  or  prove  its  impossibility. 

In  condusion,  allow  me  to  trespass  on  your  time  for  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  every 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  particularly  to  the  Members  of  the  Council, 
for  the  kind  support  and  assistance  which,  during  the,  time  I  have 
occupied  the  chair,  I  have  invariably  met  with  at  their  hands.  I  am 
well  aware  of  my  many  shortcomings,  but,  having  ever  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  I  trust  that  this  has  not 
sufiered  during  my  Presidency.  I  look  with  confidence  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  our  Members,  in  the  hope  that  that  is  the  best  proof 
that  your  interests  have  not  suffered  at  my  hands.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  choice  of  my  successor,  which  you  have  this  day  made* 
feeling  confident  that,  with  such  a  President  as  you  have  to-day 
elected,  the  Society  will  continue  to  flourish  as  it  has  hitherto  done, 
to  add  fresh  laurels  to  its  brow,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  hold 
that  high  estimation  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  science  in  every 
country  which  it  can  confidently  boast  of  having  hitherto  invariably 
enjoyed. 
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Thomas  WiBiam  Danby,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Downing  College,  Cambridge ; 
William  Poole  Xing,  Esq.,  Avon  Side  House,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  James 
L.  Lobley,  Esq.,  50  Lansdowne  Koad,  Kensington  Park;  John 
Bichardson,  Esq.,  C.E. ;  James  Clifton  Ward,  Esq.,  Clapham  Com- 
moQ;  and  Samnel  Hansard  Yockney,  Esq.,  Mem.  Inst,  C.E.,  were 
elected  Fellows. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

h  On  the  SrBicEB6ED  Fobxst-bebs  of  Pobloce  Bat.    By  B.  A.  C. 
Godwin- AusTBK,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  For.  Sec.  G.8. 


CONTEKTS. 


L  Geology  of  the  Disimot 
XL  The  Forwt-beda. 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  TheShiiigle. 
8.  Marme  silt. 


4.  Sor&oe  of  Plant-growths. 

5.  Blue  Mud-depodt. 

6.  Submerged  Forest. 

7.  Angular  detritus. 
III.  Conclusion. 


§  I.   GxOLOeT  OP  THE  DISTRICT. 

PoKLocK  Bat  is  the  seaward  opening  of  a  small  valley ;  from  Hurl- 
fton  across  to  Gore  Point  is  a  distance  of  about  three  miles ;  its 
extent  inland  is  five  miles.  The  valley  is  bounded  on  the  N.N.E. 
by  North  Hill  (1030  ft.),  Grabbist  (960  ft.)  separating  it  from  the 
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Minehea^  TVtey ;  on  the  8.8. W.  riao  Dnnkeny  Beacon  (1 678  ft.)  and 
Porlock'fiill';  from  its  position,  amidst  some  of  the  lughest  ground 
of  the:  W^t  of  England,  it  presents  some  exquisite  scenery,  and  has 
many  .points  of  geological  interest, 
/ttl'^mmon  with  the  broad  valley  between  the  Quantocks  and  the 

Sketch-map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Porhck, 


1 1  /!'" 


■-''-''r.i::^">"--  ■:^':^i-y^-^^  {/S};';   ]';i 


*  Submerged  Forest-beds. 

Ezmoor  range,  it  affords  the  clearest  evidences  that  the  North 
Devon  and  Somerset  ranges  had  acquired  their  elevations  antece- 
dently to  the  accumulation  of  **  Bed  Conglomerate,"  as  also  of  the 
Olacial  conditions  under  which  the  materials  of  that  Conglomwate 
were  brought  together.  Surmounting  these  is  the  beet  exhil»tion 
to  be  met  with  in  this  oounty  of  the  beds  of  the  earliest  Juraaeio 
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period — Sin^mnrien*  (those  to  which  the  namee  Bhatic  and  Penarth 
have  been  given). 

Hie  range  which  bonnda  the  Porlook  valley  on  the  S.W.  extends 
from  the  Fordand,  bj  Countesbnry  to  Culbone  and  Oare,  and  is  the 
hi^^iest  land  of  Somerset.  The  mineral  charact^  of  this  great  mass 
18  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  grey  slaty  rocks,  with  calcareous 
bands  and  an  abundant  thongh  obsc^irely  preeerred  marine  fauna, 
whii^  extend  from  Linton  southwards  in  ascending  order.  From 
the  valley  of  the  East  L3m  to  that  of  Porlock  the  rocks  consist  of 
hard  splintery  suidstoneSy  grits,  and  pebble-beds,  with  partings  of 
compact  shales — the  whole  series  being  of  various  shades  of  red.  It 
is  the  only  potion  of  the  North  Devon  and  Somerset  Paleozoic  series 
whidi  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  ^  Old  Bed  Sandstone"  group 
d  Wales  and  Gloucestershire.  In  many  respects  these  rocks  recall 
charaet^n  of  parts  of  the  Coal-measures,  or  of  the  Lower  Wealden 
beds. 

No  animal  remains  have  ever  been  met  with  from  any  part  of  the 
beds  ei  the  Countesbury  series ;  plants  have  been  found,  and  I  have 
seen  ipedmens  which,  though  insufficient  for  des(^ption,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  a  terrestrial  vegetation. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  place  of  the  Countesbury  rocks  in  the  great 
PalflM>£oic  series.  The  thought  that  they  might  belong  to  the  true 
**  Old  Red  Sandstone  "  age  made  me  examine  the  sections  along  the 
East  Lyn  valley ;  but  whereas  the  true  **  Old  Red  "  everywhere  in 
the  West  of  England  passes  up  into  the  Carboniferous  group,  this 
older  Red,  after  one  or  two  alternations,  is  surmounted  by  the  ma- 
rine Devonian  series. 

The  pebble-beds  and  coarse  grits  of  the  Countesbury  rocks  indi- 
cate a  shindy  coast-line  at  no  great  distance.  The  absence  of  ani- 
mal remains,  and  the  presence  of  terrestrial  plants,  suggest  that  these 
may  have  been  the  depositions  of  a  lacustrine  area,  older  than  the 
marine  Devonian  series  of  Southern  Europe ;  yet,  for  all  that,  they 
need  not  be  older  than  the  lower  **  Old  Red''  of  Glamorgan,  Mon- 
moudi,  and  Hereford. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Countesbury  and  Dunkerry  range  has  been 
produced  by  a  great  flexure,  of  which  the  steep  slope  is  on  the  N.N.E. 
with  an  an^e  of  28^.  The  nature  of  the  beds,  and  their  highly  in- 
clined positions,  are  alike  favourable  for  their  deep  disintegration. 

§  n.  The  Forest-bsds. 

1.  Introdueium. — ^The  whole  of  the  coast-line  of  Britain  is  fringed 
with  submerged  forest-ground.  Large  tracts  of  it  occur  in  the  west : 
in  Cardigan,  St.  Brides,  and  Swansea  bays.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  are  those  of  the  great  Bridgewater  levels,  which 
extend  seawards,  well  described  by  the  late  L.  Homer,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  and  Mr.  Conybeare ;  subsequently  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche 
in  his  Report  on  Devon  and  West  Somerset. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  there  was  '^ submerged  forest" 

*  QaaiL  Joum.  QeoL  Soo.  toL  ii  p.  6. 
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beneath  Porlock  Bay :  it  is  indicated  in  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Great 
Britain,  as  also  in  the  Admiralty  chart.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  gives 
the  following  short  account  of  it : — 

<'  At  Porlock  a  small  submarine  forest  is  well  exhibited  at  very 
low  tides,  the  stumps  of  trees,  which  appear  chiefly  oaks,  standing 
in  the  positions  in  which  they  grew.  The  present  action  of  the  sea 
has  bared  these  trees,  by  removing  the  sand  and  silt  which  once 
covered  them,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  continuation  of  the  same  bed 
of  vegetable  matter  inland,  beneath  sand  and  silt,  behind  the  pre- 
sent shingle  beach,  that  merely  reposes  on  the  inclined  plain  of  the 
submarine  forest*." 

From  a  recent  examination,  the  evidences  of  geological  changes  at 
this  place  appeared  to  me  to  require  somewhat  fuller  detail  than  is 
given  in  the  above ;  besides  which,  they  better  serve  to  illustrate 
the  nature  and  order  of  osdllations  of  small  amount,  which  have 
taken  place  at  times  shortly  antecedent  to  the  present,  than  do  the 
instances  of  Bridgewater  or  Swansea  bays. 

The  Porlock  valley,  viewed  from  any  of  the  heights  around,  pre- 
sents at  its  lowest  level  a  line  of  coarse  shingle,  ridged  up  above 
ordinary  high  water  by  gales  and  high  tides. 

Within  this  barrier  are  grassy  flats.  Further  in,  these  are  bounded 
by  a  rise  in  the  ground  of  from  10  to  15  feet ;  above  this  the  surfece 
of  the  ground  slopes  gently  towards  the  hills,  forming  an  under- 
terrace  to  them  of  variable  width,  being  broadest  and  thickest  oppo- 
site the  openings  of  the  deep  gullies  which  score  the  rounded  forms 
of  these  hill-sides. 

These  features  are  severally  connected  with  the  geological  history 
of  the  valley. 

Within  the  shingle  ridge,  broad  water-courses  have  been  cut  across 
the  salt-pastures,  and  good  sections  of  the  under-terrace  may  bo 
seen  along  the  water-courses,  and  in  the  low  diff  from  Porlock  Quay 
eastwards.  Beyond  the  shingle,  and  when  tides  are  low,  and  the 
coast  has  been  swept  dean,  the  Forest-beds  are  well  exhibited. 

The  chronological  order  is  as  follows  (in  descending  order)  : — 

Shingle  bank. 

Marine  silt. 

Surface  of  Plant-growth. 

Fresh-water  mud-deposit 

Forest-growth. 

Angular  detritus. 

2.  The  Shingle, — ^The  shingle-beach  requires  passing  notice  in  re- 
spect of  its  position.  It  is  composed  wholly  of  the  siliceous  rocks  of 
the  coast  from  Porlock  westward,  and  forms  a  ridge  round  the  bay. 
On  the  land-side  it  ends  abruptly,  as  if  encroaching  on  the  meadows  ; 
seawards  it  thins  away,  so  that  at  extreme  low  water  but  little 
shingle  remains,  and  in  the  offing  the  sea-bed  is  composed  of  sand 
and  fragmentary  shells. 

The  shingle,  where  now  thickest,  has  been  heaped  up  upon  the 
surface  of  t^^e  meadows,  no  marine  shingle  of  earlier  date  is  any- 

*  Beport  on  the  Qeology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  p.  419. 
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where  to  be  seen  on  the  inner  or  land-side,  and  the  series  of  deposits 
which  it  overlies  show  that,  with  reference  to  past  conditions,  the 
most  recent  change  has  been  one  of  slight  depression. 

3.  Marine  silt, — On  the  land-side  of  the  shingle  ridge  is  an  ex- 
panse of  salt-meadows,  which  at  present  are  but  occasionally,  par- 
tially, and  for  short  intervals  covered  with  water ;  their  level  is  at 
the  very  upper  limit  of  the  Bristol  Channel  waters.  From  the  ma- 
terials thrown  out  from  the  dykes  cut  across  this  flat,  as  also  in  the 
sections  thus  exhibited,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  well  seen,  con- 
sisting of  mud-deposits.  Of  these  the  uppermost  is  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  and  contains  the  shells  of  Scrobictdaria  piperata,  with 
the  valves  united,  and  of  all  ages.  The  presence  of  these  shells 
shows  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Porlock  valley  was  at  one  time  in 
the  condition  of  a  mud-flat,  wholly  covered  by  the  sea  at  every  tide, 
perhaps  even  permanentiy  covered — ^that  they  were  then  at  or  near 
the  low-water  level,  or  that  the  area  was  then  depressed  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water;  the  range 
of  Scrobieularia  piperata  being  from  low  water  to  four  fathoms 
beneath. 

Beneath  the  Scrobicularian  mud  of  the  meadows  is  a  band  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  under  that  a  dark  tenacious  clay ;  these  are 
better  seen  on  the  coast. 

4.  Surface  of  Piant^owihs. — At  low  water,  and  when  the  coast 
has  been  swept  clean  of  shingle,  there  is  presented  an  expanse  of 
mud-depocdts,  with  the  stumps  of  trees  studded  about.  The  mud- 
deposits  occur  in  patches,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  breakers,  which 
cut  out  portions ;   around  these  patches  are  good  sections. 

The  uppermost  mud-deposit,  that  with  the  ScrobiculariaB,  is  not  very 
resisting,  so  that  it  occurs  only  occasionally  over  the  area  left  by 
the  tide ;  enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that  it  was  at  one  time 
spread  out  continuously,  with  a  like  composition  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  are  presented  by  the  beds  beneath  the  meadows ;  as 
such  it  passes  down  beneath  the  present  lowest  water-level.  Under 
the  yellow  mud-deposit  is  a  dark  band,  and  when  the  mud  has 
been  removed,  the  surface  presents  a  layer  of  matted  vegetable 
matter,  seemingly  composed  of  roots.  This  seam  is  in  places  several 
inches  thick;  on  the  underside  roots  descend  into  the  subjacent  day, 
showing  that  it  has  been  an  old  surface  of  plant-growths. 

Hie  stools  of  trees  project  slightiy  above  the  level  of  this  old  land 
surface ;  and  upon  it  lie  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  every  instance  that 
I  examined,  the  surface  of  plant-growths  was  interposed  between 
the  prostrate  trunks  and  the  underlying  blue  day.  There  were 
stems  measuring  from  10  to  20  feet  and  more  in  length.  They 
were  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  the  remains  of  trees  which  had  died, 
and  become  bare  of  bark,  some  much  decayed  before  they  feU ;  they 
projected  above  the  surface,  and  had  not  sunk  into  it,  or  the  surface 
was  firm,  and  not  in  the  condition  of  a  soft  morass,  when  the  trees 
fell  upon  it. 

The  roots  and  long  leaves  seemed  to  belong  to  an  Iris,  such  as  the 
common  "  Yellow  Flag." 
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5.  Blfu  Mttd-depodt-^llim  is  a  very  tenadons  mass,  resisting 
the  action  of  the  Bea.  It  is  of  yariahle  thickness,  increasing  as  it 
passes  down  seawards.  After  most  diligent  search  I  was  nnahle  to 
find  any  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  this  de^josit,  whether  fresh- 
water or  marine ;  in  this  respect  it  resemhles  the  bine-day  depodt  of 
the  Bridgewater  levels ;  from  the  abundance  of  difinsed  vegetable 
matter  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  of  freshwater  origin. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight,  as  indeed  it  did  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Becfae, 
that  the  trees  of  the  submerged  forest  had  grown  in  this  blue  mud, 
frx)m  the  manner  in  which  they  stand  out  of  it ;  but  the  mud- 
deposit  surrounds  the  stools  of  the  trees,  which  never  send  roots  into 
it ;  and  wherever  the  mud  has  been  removed  the  trees  are  seen  to 
be  rooted  in  the  beds  beneath.  The  accumulation  of  the  mud  has 
been  subsequent  to  the  forest-growth.  The  uniform  level  at  which 
the  trees  have  been  cut  off  may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  levd  of  the 
water  which  depodted  the  blue  mud,  and  killed  the  trees  at  the 
same  time. 

6.  Submerged  Forest. — ^The  interval  left  bare  by  the  tide  may, 
under  favourable  conditions,  be  seen  studded  thickly  by  the  stools  of 
large  trees — some  bare,  some  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  sea- 
weed, some  just  projecting  above  the  mud-beds.  Some  are  of  large 
size ;  one  measured  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  largest  trees  were 
the  oaks,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  black  colour  of  the 
wood  ;  others,  when  split  open,  are  red,  probably  alders ;  from  their 
dimensions  both  -toust  have  grown  under  favourable  conditions  •. 

The  prostrate  trunks  lay  generally  N.W.,  S.E.,  or  away  from  the 
opening  of  the  valley ;  they  had  been  broken  off  without  tearing  up 
their  roots. 

7.  Angular  detritus, — ^The  flooring  upon  which  the  blue  mud-de- 
posit lies,  for  as  far  out  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  of  coarse  angular 
rocks,  instead  of  some  form  or  other  of  water- worn  materials,  as 
might  have  been  expected ;  these  consisted  only  of  fragments  of  the 
splintery  quartzose  rocks  of  Dunkerry,  of  all  sizes,  with  their 
edges  and  points  as  sharp,  their  surfaces  as  clean  as  if  just  broken  ; 
all  thrown  together  in  the  greatest  confndon.  Part  of  this  rugged 
appearance  may  have  been  produced  by  the  tides  having  washed 
away  some  of  the  finer  materials.  All  the  trees  are  rooted  in  this 
detritus ;  it  was  the  surface  on  which  they  grew,  and  had  established 
themselves  antecedently  to  the  changes  here  noticed.  The  nature 
of  this  accumulation,  if  I  am  right  in  my  explanation,  renders  the 
Forlock  Bay  forest-beds  of  more  geological  interest  than  the  more 
extensive  tracts  of  Bridgewater  or  Swansea. 

A  thick  coating  of  angular  d^ris  covers  the  surface  of  all  the 
hill-ranges  of  North  Devon  and  Somerset ;  it  is  always  strictly  local, 
and  is  simply  the  product  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface  to  a 
great  depth.  In  places  the  mass  of  d^ris  is  in  situ, — ^merdy 
detached ;  but  along  some  of  the  new  roads  which  have  been  cut 
about  the  ddes  of  these  ranges,  sections  are  exposed,  showing  that 

*  Large  oek  and  dder  charaoterize  the  Poilook  yalley,  at  present  higher  up 
as  along  the  course  of  the  Homer  stream. 
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great  Biaases  or  ^  train^  ^  of  the  d^ris  haye  oome  down  feom 
above,  cutting  deep  ehamieb  through  the  detritus  at  lower  levels. 

These  aocumnlatiwis  of  angular  detritus  along  the  lower  slopes  are 
of  great  thidoiees ;  the  materials  have  also  been  oanied  forward  to 
considerable  distances,  more  particularly  in  advance  of  deep  glens. 
The  high  ground  j^om  Countesbury  to  Dunkerry  (1678)  and  Porlock 
Hill  has  everywhere  good  illustrations  of  the  diaracter  of  these 
■msBOB  of  detritus. 

A  8ecti<m  of  sudi  beds  is  to  be  seen  in  a  low  diff  extending  east* 
wards  finom  Porlock  Quarry,  and  serves  to  connect  the  detrital  mate- 
rials of  the  interior  of  tl]«  country  with  the  beds  beneath  the  bay. 
It  is  a  section  of  part  of  the  under-terrace  already  noticed. 

This  section,  which  has  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  feet  above  the  level 
of  ^e  shingle,  shows  an  accumulation  of  earthy  materials,  angular 
fragments  ik  all  si^es,  all  d^ved  from  the  rocks  of  Porlock  HilL 
lliere  is  to  be  noticed  a  sort  of  horizontal  arrangement  resulting 
from  interbedded  lines  of  finer  materials,  and  showing  successive 
aocuBulation.  On  either  side  of  the  place  at  which  a  stream  comes 
down  to  the  eoast,  cutting  through  the  thickness  of  angular  mate- 
rials, theare  are  to  be  seen,  mixed  with  it,  some  water-worn,  partially 
rounded  bkx^ ;  these  indicate  the  course  of  a  torrential  stream  from 
the  hi^  grounds  above  (as  at  present),  bat  occasionally  of  greater 
wdume. 

This  accumulation  of  angular  materials  is  referable  to  Mke  bygone 
conditions  as  have  been  already  indicated  for  the  whole  of  the  rest 
^the  West  of  England  (Quart  Joum.OeoL  8oc  voL  vii.pp.  121-131). 
It  is  a  condition  of  surface  presented  everywhere  by  that  portion 
of  this  country,  and  ei  Europe,  which  was  not  submerged  during 
the  great  subaqueous  dejwession  of  the  Northern  hemiiqihere.  In 
gecdogical  history  it  belongs  to  the  suba$rial  phenomena  of  the 
**  Glacial  Period,"  and  represoits  the  whole  of  the  variable  conditions 
of  that  long  interval  of  time. 

m.  CoHCLUffloir. 

Beversing  tiie  order  of  superposition,  the  sequence  of  change  at 
this  place  is  as  follows : — 

Ik.  The  formation  of  angular  detritus,  and  its  accumulation  at 

lower  levels. — ^Highest  relative  leveL 
2nd.  Forest-growths  established  on    detrital   hods.— Trees  of 
I       great  age. 

f  drd.  Accumulation  of  freshwater  mud,  resulting  probably  from 

ta  depression  of  the  level  of  the  land. — ^Trees  killed. 
4tlL.  Surface  of  water-plant  growths  on  mud-deposit,  or  nearly 
dry  sur&ce,  on  which  the  trees  fell. 
I  5th.  Deposit  of  sea-mud,  with  Scrobiadaria. — Area  depressed 

below  the  sea-level. 
^  6th.  Conversion  into  meadow,  at  the  level  of  the  highest  springs 

at  present 
,  7th.  Shingle. 
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It  may  be  inferred  firom  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche's  description  that  he 
had  not  had  opportunities  of  distinguishing  the  two  surfaces  of  plant- 
growths,  nor  the  remarkable  floor  of  angular  materials  on  which  the 
forest-bed  is  rooted.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  "  silt  and  sand  " 
of  the  "  inclined  plane  "  was  freshwater  or  marine. 

The  succession  of  changes  here  indicated  corresponds  with  that  of 
numerous  other  localities  at  which  I  have  had  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining the  evidence  in  the  West  of  England.  The  Porlock  example, 
in  addition,  seems  to  fix  a  relative  date  for  a  part,  namely,  as  being 
subsequent  to  the  great  subaerial  weathering  of  the  surface  during 
the  Glacial  Period.  The  elevation  of  the  land  was  greater  at  that 
time  than  at  present,  but  by  how  much  we  have  no  means  of 
determining. 

The  difference  of  level  within  which  the  land  has  oscillated  since 
then  need  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  40  feet,  the  range  between 
high  and  low  water  on  the  Bristol  Channel  coast  being  taken  at  33 
feet.  It  is  certain  that  such  forest-growths  as  pass  on  all  sides 
beneath  the  line  of  low  water  could  not  have  lived  at  the  high- water 
level,  but  a  rise  of  50  feet  would  convert  the  upper  part  of  the  Bris- 
tol Channel  into  land-surface.  The  greatest  depth  at  which  sub- 
merged land-surface  has  been  ascertained  is  about  120  feet ;  a  rise 
of  such  amount  would  place  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel  in  the 
condition  of  dry  land,  and  such  probably  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
forest-growths. 

The  line  of  the  Bristol  Channel  is  that  from  which  the  amount  of 
depression  of  the  British  area  in  the  West  increased  progressively 
northwards,  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  Thames  valley  in  the 
East.  There  is  dear  evidence  that  the  line  of  the  English  Channel 
was  occupied  by  sea  during  the  "  Cold  Period"  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  135) ;  and  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation I  indicated  to  what  extent  this  unsubmerged  area  of  the  South 
of  England  was  affected  by  that  depression.  Like  evidence  may 
now  be  derived  from  the  coasts  of  North  Devon  and  Somerset. 

The  lowest  and  oldest  beds  beneath  the  Bridgewater  levels  are  of 
sands  and  subangular  gravel,  made  up  of  all  the  materials  of  all  the 
hill-ranges  which  send  their  streams  towards  that  depression,  from 
the  grauwacke  of  Exmoor  and  the  Quantocks  up  to  the  Chalk 
inclusive. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  old  alluvia  of  this  area  of  drainage, 
the  volume  of  the  rivers  must  at  some  time  have  been  very  great,  and 
as  no  part  of  it  was  comprised  by  the  line  of  circumpolar  submer- 
gence, these  alluvia  are  referable  to  the  subaerial  conditions  of  the 
whole  of  the  Glacial  Period.  The  great  gravel-beds  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  noticed  by  Dr.  Buckland  as  proofe  of  his  Diluvial  theory, 
are  the  accumulated  glacial  alluvia  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  West,  from 
the  Severn  to  the  Tone :  they  are  the  equivalents  in  age  of  the  great 
accumulations  of  angular  debris. 

Over  the  whole  of  the  West  of  England  the  remains  of  the  great 
Pachyderm  fauna  occur  abundantiy  in,  more  generally  beneath,  the 
old  alluvia,  as  also  beneath  angular  d^ris,  at  various  elevations. 
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about  the  Mendip,  Quantock,  and  Exmoor  ranges ;  bnt  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  great  characteristic  part  of  that  fauna  was 
in  occupation  of  the  area  at  more  than  one  period.  It  became  extinct, 
even  over  the  area  of  the  South  of  England,  which  was  not  sub- 
merged ;  indeed  the  extensive  subaerial  glaciation  which  that  area 
has  undergone  from  Cornwall  to  Kent  and  Sussex,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  eidstence  of  such  a  fauna. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  age  assigned  to  these  later  changes, 
subsequent  to  that  of  extreme  cold,  a  relative  date  is  arrived  at  for 
many  of  the  so-called  '*  Raised  Beaches  "  occurring  on  our  western 
coasts.  The  example  nearest  to  Porlock  in  the  West  is  that  between 
Braonton  and  Baggy  Point,  long  since  so  well  described  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison  and  Professor  Sedgwick.  At  this  place  there  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  more  recent  changes  at  low  levels,  the  older  sea- 
bed, at  an  elevation  of  60  feet  for  its  higher  portions,  being  covered 
up  by  an  enormous  accumulation  of  angular  debris-bed  *. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  great  thicknesses  and  other 
characters  of  the  angular  debris  overlying  old  sea-bed  (Quart.  Joum. 
GeoL  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  118),  and  would  also  refer  to  the  observations 
of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  (Report  on  Cornwall,  Ac,  chap.  13). 

In  a  modified  sense  these  sea-beds  or  raised  beaches  are  pre- 
gladal,  or  older  than  the  period  of  deep  surface  disintegration.  But 
just  as  the  amount  of  northern  depression  increased  from  South 
Northwards,  so  the  progress  of  that  depression  was  in  the  contrary 
direction,  or  from  North  to  South  ;  the  line  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
was  nearly  the  limit  of  this  submergence,  and  was  the  last  reached. 

The  interval  of  time  which  separates  these  more  recent  changes 
of  relative  level  from  that  of  the  great  depression  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  is  possibly  very  great,  not  so  their  distance  from  the 
present.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  newer  deposits  are,  that  they 
belong  to  the  time  of  our  existing  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants, 
that  they  indicate  changes  of  small  vertical  amount,  and  are  remark- 
ably uniform. 


2,  On  the  Mardhb  Orioiw  of  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Rot. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Booo  Watsok,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

(Abstract.) 

The  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy  have  been  described  by  several 
observers,  who  have  also  offered  explanations  of  the  manner  of  their 
fonnation.  In  the  author's  opinion,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  has 
solved  this  problem  in  his  'Ancient  Sea  Margins,'  and  in  this 
paper  he  supported  the  view  there  advocated,  and  offered  some 
objections  to  the  theory  of  an  ice-dam,  origindly  put  forward  by 
Prof.  Agassiz,  and  recently  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jamiesonf. 

After  noticing  the  strong  points  of  the  ice-dam   theory,   Mr. 
Watson  remarks  that,  though  Prof.  Agassiz  and  Mr.  Jamieson  agree 

♦  Bed  a  of  Section.    GeoL  Trims.  2nd  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  279. 
t  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  toL  xix.  p.  236. 
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in  siipparting  it,  yet  they  differ  so  xaoch  respeeting  details  that  they 
miitually  weaken  their  cause*.  He  then  oonsiders  the  spedfie 
objections  to  the  theory,  especially  the  ezist^ice  of  terraces  siinilaf 
to  the  Parallel  Beads,  though  less  perfect,  at  all  levelsroundour  eoasts, 
as  well  as  inland,  along  every  fjord  in  Norway,  and  across  the  whole 
of  Sweden ;  these,  he  says,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ice-dam 
theory,  which  therefore  treats  them  as  something  distinct,  whereas 
they  are  specifically  the  same,  differing  from  the  Glen  Boy  Boads 
only  in  being  less  perfectly  preserved.  Mr.  Watson  also  remarks 
that,  even  in  Lochaber,  there  are  banks  of  water-sorted  gravel  at 
various  heights  and  unconnected  with  any  "  col" — a  fact  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ice-dam  theory ;  and  he  mentions 
particularly  two  short  lines  between  the  two  highest  roads  in  Glen 
Boy,  and  one  in  Glen  Gluoy  at  960  feet,  which  do  not  correspond 
witii  any  "  col,"  also  several  instances  in  and  near  Glen  CoUarig. 
He  then  describes  an  extraordinary  series  of  terraces  on  Ben  Clinaig, 
and  draws  attention  to  certain  gigantic  flat-topped  heaps  of  water- 
sorted  gravel,  whose  levels  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  any  of 
the  terraces.  Mr.  Watson  therefore  asks.  What  can  the  ice-dam 
theory  do  with  all  these  ?  He  also  states  that  if  the  cold  was 
severe  enough  to  supply  the  ice  needed  for  such  a  dam,  it  was  too 
cold  in  Lochaber  for  lakes,  and  vi4se  verad.  Glaciers,  he  remarks, 
are  mere  tongues  of  ice  projecting  beyond  the  snow-line,  and  the 
area  which  ^ese  tongues  occupy  is  minute  compared  with  that 
occupied  by  the  body — ^the  snow-field  which  contains  them ;  but 
the  ice-dam  theory  reverses  this  relation,  and  makes  the  snow-body 
minute  and  the  tongues  gigantic.  Mr.  Watson  also  considers  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  ice  to  be  present  at  the  places  indicated, 
as  no  glacier  from  Ben  Nevis  could  readi  Glen  Boy,  and  no  inde- 
pendent glacier  could  be  formed  in  Glen  Spean.  Another  objection 
18,  that  no  place  can  be  found  for  the  ice-dam  theory  between  the 
glacial  epoch  and  the  present  day — a  consideration  which  the  author 
discusses  in  detail,  and  he  condudes  his  objections  by  urging  that, 
as  the  sea  has  been  aU  over  the  Lochaber  district  to  a  bei^t  of  2000 
feet,  there  is  no  reason  for  seeking  any  other  agency  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  terraces,  nor  for  introducing  such  a  complex  madiinery 
as  the  ice-dam,  where  none  is  needed. 

In  supporting  the  **  Marine"  theory,  on  the  grounds  that  the  sea 
has  been  on  the  spot,  and  is  capable  of  performing  the  work  re- 
quired, Mr.  Watson  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  conceives  the  "  Parallel  Boads  "  to  have  been  formed : — 
"  We  have  the  land  standing  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  rather 
higher  than  now,  but  gradually  sinldng,  though  perhaps  with 
pauses.  The  climate  resembled  that  of  North  Greenland.  The 
land  was  swathed  in  thick  ice,  which  was  ever  settling  downwards 
to  the  sea,  under  that  law  of  regelation  which  gives  to  ice  its  true 
viscid  or  plastic  character.  The  whole  surface  of  the  rock  was  being 
moutonnM  and  striated.  The  boulder-day  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  the  earlier  soils  and  looser  weathered  rock-sur&ces  was 
*  See  Beader  1864,  p.  801  (September  8). 
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being  shot  out  in  heaps  breath  the  half-floating  ioe-£oot.  The 
finer  clays  and  older  shell-beds  are  the  produce  of  the  somewhat 
liter  and  more  land-sunken  time,  when  the  comparatiyely  cleared 
tnrfMse  of  the  rock  and  the  shrunken  glaciers  no  longer  sni^Ued  the 
same  mass  of  debris  as  before.  The  gales  of  spring  from  the  B.W. 
esme  to  break  up  the  ice  of  winter  where  it  lay  on  the  level  shal- 
lows, such  as  the  long  flat  of  Qlen  Spean,  east  of  Loch  Treig  valley, 
and  piled  up  the  blocks  of  rock  which  the  ice  contained  into  those 
strange  and  monstrous  sea-beaches  (see  Jamieson's  map)  which  have 
been  erroneously  described  as  moraines.  And,  finally,  dependent 
on  the  sheltered  nature  of  the  locality,  on  its  exposure  to  Qie  pre- 
valent winds,  on  the  character  of  the  bill  face,  on  the  supply  of 
debris  frt>m  above,  on  the  extent  to  which  particular  spots  at  the 
sea-level  were  already  clothed  with  detritus  under  the  influence  of 
the  varying  currents  pouring  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  cols 
at  the  glen  heads — ^perhaps,  too,  to  some  extent,  acted  on  by  the 
ice-cake — subject  to  all  these  influences  the  terrace-lines  were 
formed  along  the  slopes.  Sometimes  they  were  swept  away  again 
almost  before  formed,  or  were  spared  only  for  later  destruction ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  sheltered  fjord  of  Glen  Boy,  each  terrace  in 
turn  was  carried  down  with  the  subsiding  land,  and  protected  from 
injury  below  the  sea  in  the  quiet  of  the  inland  fjord,  while  the  next 
terrace  above  it  was  being  formed  in  its  turn." 

That  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  ^'Marine 
theory ''  Mr.  Watson  does  not  deny,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  being,  in 
his  ojunion,  the  marvellous  perfection  of  the  Glen  Roy  terraces 
when  ecMupared  with  anything  similar  there  or  elsewhere.  He  also 
discusses  two  other  objections,  being  aU  that  he  thinks  need  con- 
sideration. The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  honzontality  of  the 
*^roads "  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  their  having  undergone  sub- 
sidence and  re-elevation  ;  but  Mr.  Watson  observes  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  disturbance  of  relative  levels  should  be 
exhibited  when  areas  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  are  undergoing  secular  oscillations,  and  he  cites  in 
illuBtration  the  beach-lines  along  the  Norwegian  fjords.  The  other 
objeetion  has  been  urged  by  Prof.  Agassiz  as  his  greatest  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  **  Marine  theory,"  namely,  that  the  terraces  pre- 
sent "no  traces  of  organic  life"*.  Mr.  Watson  answers  this  by 
quoting  several  examples  of  Quaternary  marine  deposits  which  are 
also  entirely  barren  of  fossils ;  and  he  states  that  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  fossils  had  been  found  in  the  Parallel  Roads,  as  he  has 
noticed  that  there  is,  from  some  cause  or  another,  an  extraordinary 
gap,  utterly  devoid  of  life,  so  far  as  we  know,  between  the  most 
recent  of  the  old  glacial  beds  and  the  very  oldest  of  the  recent  de- 
posits. The  general  character  of  the  Scandinavian  Quaternary  beds 
he  has  found  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  Scotch  deposits, "  and 
tiiey  also  agree  in  this,  that  while  true  glacial  shell-beds  are  to  be 
found  frt>m  the  sea-level,  and  below  it,  up  to  500  feet,  or  a  little 
niOTe,  above  it,  there  they  cease  altogether.  The  higher  stratified 
*  Beader,  Sept  8, 1864,  p.  801. 
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deposits  are  utterly  devoid  of  a  single  organism,  and  it  is  not  nntil 
we  descend  again  to  the  height  of  200  feet  above  the  sea  (in  Scot- 
land lower  still)  that  we  again  begin  to  find  fossils,  in  beds  over- 
lying the  former ;  but  in  ti^e  shells  of  these  later  beds  the  glacial 
character  has  disappeared  altogether/'  He  holds,  therefoi'ey  that 
the  absence  of  organic  remains  from  the  terraces  of  Glen  Roy 
simply  accords  with  the  character  of  similarly  placed  beds  in  every 
other  locality,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Scandinavia. 


5.  OonsiderationB  respectiiig  the  de- 

positB. 

6.  Origin  of  Seleniie. 

7.  How  it  is  remoTed  from  sedimen- 

tary deposits. 

8.  CondusioiL 


NOVEMBBB  22,  1865. 
Robert  lightbody,  Esq.,  Ludlow,  Salop,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  On  some  Spaces,  formerly  occupied  hy  Sklenite,  in  the  Loweb 
Eocene  Clays  of  the  London  Basin  ;  with  remarks  on  the  Origin 
and  Disappearance  of  the  Mineral.  By  P.  Martin  Duncan, 
M.B.  Lend.,  Sec.  G.S. 

COMTENTS. 

1.  Position  of  the  spaces  and  impres- 

sions in  the  Woolwich  beds. 

2.  Description  of  the  spaces  and  im- 

pressions. 

3.  The  mineral  condition  of  the  organic 

remains  in  the  beds. 

4.  Discovery  of  the  spaces  in  the  Lon- 

don Clay. 

1.  Position  of  the  spaces  and  impressions  in  the  Wdolwi4^  beds. 
— Several  sections  of  the  Woolwich  beds  were  made  during  the 
formation  of  the  railroad  from  Lewisham  to  Dartford,  and  the 
Ostrea,  Cyrena,  and  plant-beds  were  well  shown.  At  one  spot, 
between  Mottingham  and  the  Eltham  road,  the  beds  had  a  slight 
dip  to  the  south-west,  and  cropped  out  on  the  side  of  a  rounded  hill 
which  bounds  a  rivulet  to  the  north.  The  lowest  part  of  the  sec- 
tion there  exposed  presented  a  thick  layer  of  Ostrece,  and  to  this 
succeeded  several  feet  of  light-brown  clay,  sandy  in  places,  in  which 
Cyrence  and  Mdanios  were  very  abundant.  A  plant-bed  followed 
being  formed  by  remains  of  twigs,  leaves,  vegetable  fibres,  and  long 
water-plants.  The  usual  sequence  was  not  then  noticed,  on  the  con- 
trary, several  small  plant-beds  were  observed  between  the  succeeding 
clays.  Amidst  the  clay  were  some  impressions  which  at  first  sight  re- 
sembled the  markings  of  verticillate  leaves,  but  which  were  evidently 
parts  of  spaces  once  filled  by  steUate  crystals  of  selenite. 

Several  lumps  of  clay  were  removed  for  examination,  and  pre- 
sented, when  cut  into,  numerous  moulds  of  entire  stellate  groups, 
but  all  trace  of  the  mineral  which  had  produced  them  was  gone. 

2.  Description  of  the  spaces  and  impressions, — The  spaces  were  from 
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\  indi  to  }  indi  in  diameter,  were  empty  and  moist,  and  were  usually, 
but  not  inyariably  near  a  plant-bed.  The  impressions  in  the  clay 
were  very  distinct,  sharp,  and  permanent,  and  the  flatness  of  the  crys- 
talline planes  was  perfectly  represented,  as  was  also  the  sharpness  of 
the  ao^es.  The  colour  of  ^e  day  within  and  without  the  spaces  was 
at  first  the  same,  but  exposure  to  the  air  determined  the  deposit  of 
aesquioxide  of  iron  on  the  plane  surfaces.  Close  to  the  exterior  of 
the  spaces  were  numerous  spots  resembling  Entomostracous  remains, 
but  which  were  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  clay,  and  which  yielded 
to  analysis  alumina,  silica,  and  sulphide  of  iron*.  When  permitted 
to  diy,  some  of  the  hand-specimens  showed  much  alteration  near  the 
selenite  impressions,  from  the  replacement  of  the  protoxide  by  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  but  none  elsewhere.  No  crystals  or  laminae  of 
seknite  were  found  near  the  spaces.  In  one  space  there  was  a  bril- 
liant piece  of  carbon. ' 

The  days  were  soft  and  not  laminate ;  they  contained  variable 
quantitieB  of  sand,  and  graduated  into  a  decided  loam  here  and  there. 
The  section  proved  that  the  natural  drainage  through  the  deposit 
was  in  perfect  operation. 

3.  The  mineral  condition  of  the  organic  remains  in  the  beds, — ^The 
large  (ktrem  were  imperfectly  silicified  and  very  hard.  The  Melanioi 
WOTO  generally  very  perfect,  and  were  of  all  sizes :  they  were  either 
empty,  very  fragile,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  shell  was  tender 
in  the  extreme,  or  the  shell  was  tough  and  its  interior  filled  with 
crystalline  carhonate  of  lime ;  or,  in  a  few  instances,  an  imperfect 
siHcification  had  produced  a  cast. 

The  Cyrence  were  of  various  sizes,  and  were  either  very  fragile  and 
empty,  or  their  interior  was  filled  with  dense  carbonate  of  lune,  the 
ehdl  being  here  ^nd  there  deficient. 

The  pluit-remains  were  carbonized,  and  much  of  the  surrounding 
day  was  stained  black,  but  in  some  places  fibres  existed  of  their 
usual  colour. 

4.  Discovery  of  the  spaces  in  the  London  Clay, — Shortly  ^fter 
these  impressions  were  noticed  in  the  Woolwich  beds,  several  large 
moulds  of  selenite  were  discovered  in  the  London  Clay  of  the 
Tendring  Hundred  of  Essex  f.  They  were  very  numerous,  and 
were  larger  than  those  from  the  Woolwich  beds.  The  clay  in  which 
they  were  found  was  the  usual  dark  blue-grey  London  Clay,  and  was 
unfossiliferous.  The  impressions  were  perfect,  very  complicated  from 
the  verticillate  arrangement  of  the  crystals,  and  ^e  day  within  the 
spaces  was  either  perfectly  like  that  without,  or  after  a  time  became 
tmted  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Very  small  pieces  of  selenite 
were  abundant  close  to  the  impressions. 

6.  Considerations  respecting  the  deposits. — Selenite  is  very  common 

*  The  loam  when  washed  with  distilled  water  yielded  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
•ofaible  matters.  They  consisted  of  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a 
tnoe  of  organic  matt^,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  finer  particles  of  the  loam  took  yeiy  lon^  to  settle,  and  the  sediment  con- 
listed  of  silica,  sihcate  of  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  salts  of  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia. 

t  Mr.  James  Cooke,  C  JL,  F.G.S.,  obtained  the  specimens. 
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in  the  London  Olay,  bat  oomparatively  rare  in  the  Woolwioh  beds: 
moulds  of  ithftTe  not  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  fii»t  depositi  but 
Mewn.  Prestwich  and  De  la  Condamine  noticed  them  many  yean 
ago  in  the  latter  at  Counter  Hill*. 

However  common  these  e^Mioes  may  be,  tiiie  £ELots  still  zemain  for 
oonstderationy  that  a  rather  insoluble  mineral  has  been  deposited  ia 
and  removed  from  sedimentary  maime  and  fluviatile  deposits,  and 
that  tiie  mineral  has  not  hitherto  been  formed  artificially.  The  crys- 
talline nature,  optical  properties,  and  chemical  compositicm  of  selenite 
are  well  known ;  but  it  is  a  spedes  which  has  either  been  much  neg- 
lected or  has  been  treated  as  arystalline  gypsum,  being  oomddei;^ 
to  be  influenced  identically  with  it  by  reagents. 

The  part  of  the  Woolwich  bed  and  that  of  the  London  Clay  under 
consideration,  were  deposited  under  different  circumstances.  Mr. 
Frestwich's  great  essay  has  so  exhausted  the  subject,  that  it  simply 
remains  to  state  that  ^e  one  was  accumulated  during  the  physic^ 
changes  incident  to  an  estuary,  and  that  the  other  is  more  or  leas  a 
deep-sea  deposit. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  the  selenite  nor  the  shells  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  deposit  near  Mottingham  were  rolled,  for  the  impressions 
are  sharp,  and  the  fragile  shells  are  usually  entire.    The  shells 
belonged  to  individuals  of  all  ages,  they  were  all  jumbled  together, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  mollusca  did  not  live  quite  on  the  same 
area  in  which  their  shells  are  preserved.    If  it  oould  be  allowed  that 
these  masses  were  wadied  together  to  die  under  some  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, one  of  which  must  have  been  a  sudden  depression  of  the 
surface,  an  immense  amount  of  decomposition  must  have  ensued,  and 
the  decaying  mass  of  mollusca,  extending  over  a  large  area,  would 
have  produced  well-marked  changes  in  the  lithology  of  the  district. 
All  the  chemico-geologic  facts,  however,  disprove  such  an  amount  of 
decomposition,  and  indicate  a  feeble  amount  of  organic  decay.    The 
water-supply  probably  consisted  of  river-water,  brackish  water,  and 
occasionally  of  pure  sea-water.    The  river  probably  worked  its  way 
through  the  chalk,  and  its  water  was  as  weU  supplied  with  sulphate 
of  lime  as  similar  streams  now  are.     More  of  this  salt  it  could  not 
have  had,  for  the  molluscous  and  plant-life  was  evidentiy  abundant 
and  vigorous.    The  quantity  of  day  and  sand  which  now  forms  the 
matrix  for  the  shells  is  but  a  small  vestige  of  what  was  deposited 
contemporaneously  with  repeated  quantities  of  shells,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  during  the  slow  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
and  estuarine  bottom,  the  layers  of  shells  were  deposited  with  great 
quantities  of  silt  and  clay,  which  were  more  or  less  wadied  away 
from  time  to  time.    That  is  to  say,  the  mollusca  were  gentiy  washed 
into  channels  and  formed  a  thin  layer ;  they  were  covered  up  with 
silt  and  day,  and  their  decomposition  was  probably  in  progress  when 
another  layer  was  formed  above ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inorganio 
deposit  was  then  washed  away,  and  the  layers  gradually  meiged  one 
into  the  other ;  or  the  succession  of  layers  may  have  been  numerous 
before  the  bulk  of  the  sand  and  day  was  removed.    This  explanation 
*  Fresfcwiofa,  Quart.  Joom.  G«oL  Soo.  toL  x.  p.  123. 
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I  the  diffieolty  of  accoantiiig  for  the  slight  eYidences  of  ^ecorn^ 
pontion  in  the  beds  which  are  so  erowded  with  shells. 

It  nrart  be  remembered,  in  considenDg  the  subsequent  geologic 
diemistry  of  ^e  beds,  that  as  the  dq>re6sion  of  the  eetoamie  deposit 
proceeded,  it  was  covered  with  the  marine  London  Clay,  and  that 
salt  water  percolated  throagfa  its  beds  until  all  was  elevated,  and 
•obaerial  denudation  commenced. 

The  London  day  in  ^  nmg^bourhood  of  the  impressions  is  un- 
foBoHferous,  and  contains  no  carbonate  <^  lime,  but  doubtless  the 
otgtnuBDs  common  to  all  sea-bottoms  were  once  present,  and  deter- 
nined  in  a  decided  manner  the  minwal  condition  of  the  deposit. 
The  small  particles  of  sel^te  near  the  impressions  were  probably 
earbonate  of  lime  at  one  period.  Eiver-  and  rain-waters  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  clays  at  first,  for  they  were  washed  and  percolated 
bj  sea^water,  until  the  elevation  of  th^  lower  Eocene  beds  subjected 
them  to  the  action  of  fluviatile  and  meteoric  waters. 

The  slow  rate  of  drainage  through  the  London  Clay  is  tolerably 
evident  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  one  instance  the  eiodences  of  the 
deposition  and  removal  of  selenite  were  found  in  beds  which  were 
diallow-  and  fresh-  or  braddsh-water  deposits,  and  that  a  prolonged 
ezposm^  to  percolation  by  sea-water  was  followed  by  a  rapid  perfect 
dnunage  by  fireeh  water ;  whilst  in  the  other  instance  the  proofs  were 
discovered  in  marine  deposits  whidi  were  not  formed  near  the  sur- 
iboe,  and  which  have  been  finally  slowly  drained  by  fresh  water. 
Moreover  the  sdenite  is  common  in  ihe  marine  but  rare  in  the  es- 
tnarine  deposit*,  and  in  both  it  is  scattered  and  is  not  in  horizontal 
layeis. 

6.  Origin  of  SeUniU, — There  are  many  instances  of  the  formation 
of  crystauine  gypsum  during  the  recent  period,  consequent  on  the 
evaporation  of  waters  holding  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  salts,  such 
88  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  in  sdution.  Darwin 
found  huge  crystals  in  the  banks  of  a  South  American  salina  which 
deposited  large  amounts  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  Bischof  f  and  others 
notice  the  formation  of  laminar  crystals  on  the  ^iggots  placed  for 
retarding  the  percolation  of  certain  saline  waters,  and  there  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  recent  crystalline  gypsum  impregnated  with  sand 
in  the  museum  of  the  Sodety.  The  deposition  of  small  crystals  and 
of  the  amorphous  mineral  occurs  very  constantly  t* 

Now  an  &ese  deposits  occur  under  somewhat  identical  conditions, 
and  often  have  a  relation  to  the  comparative  solubilities  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  uid  sulphate  of  soda  which  are  more  or  lees  present  in  the 
waters.  The  excess  of  sulphate  of  Ume  is  rarely  observed,  and  it  is 
pernicious  to  molluscous  life ;  and  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  travel  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  things  in  attempting  to  account  for  difficult 
natural  problems,  it  may  be  conceded  Uiat  no  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  the  salt  is,  in  the  first  instance,  present  in  the  great  ma- 

*  Mr.  Prertwidi  notices  the  abBenoe  of  selenite  in  the  mottled  days  of  the 
Woohrich  beds  (^•cit); 
t  C^aeoL  and  Phys.  ueoL  Cavendish  Society,  toL  i.  p.  426. 
\  Brid,  ToL  L  p.  154. 
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jority  of  instances  where  it  is  ultimately  deposited  by  eyaporation. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  selenite  of  tiie  London  Clay  oonld  not 
have  been  the  result  of  surface-evaporation,  for  it  is  found  through- 
out ihe  thickness  of  the  deposit,  which,  moreover,  is  of  deep-sea 
origin. 

In  the  Woolwich  beds  the  spaces  were  found,  not  in  layers,  but 
scattered  and  at  various  depths.  It  is  possible  that  ihe  facilities 
for  evaporation  were  occasionally  considerable  in  this  deposit,  but 
there  are  many  reasons  to  be  adduced  against  this  idea. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  either  the  Woolwich  or  London  Clay  beds 
having  been  percolated  by  an  intensely  gypseous  water.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  tiiis  part  of  the  inquiry  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
between  selenite  and  the  other  forms  of  crystalline  gypsum.. 

All  the  specimens  which  have  resulted  firom  evaporation  which  I 
have  seen,  cannot  be  called*  selenite,  they  are  more  fibrous,  less 
laminar,  and  not  so  regularly  crystalline.  The  distinction  betwe^ 
the  two  forms  is  acknowledgiBd  by  some,  but  ignored  by  other  mine- 
ralogists, and  Bischof  must  be  dassed  amongst  those  who  consider 
all  tibe  forms,  except  Anhydrite,  to  be  identical  in  the  chemico-geo- 
logic  sense.  But  although  burnt  selenite  acts  chemically  like  burnt 
gypsum,  still  in  its  crystalline  form  it  is  infinitely  more  durable,  less 
soluble,  and  less  influenced  by  heat,  cold,  and  moisture.  The  struc- 
ture of  selenite  infers  long  periods  of  time  for  the  perfection  of  its 
large  laminate  crystals ;  and  if  this  bo  the  case,  it  is,  especially  when 
the  extra  amount  of  water  of  composition  is  considered,  a  strong 
aig:ument  against  its  origin  by  simple  and  immediate  deposit. 

As  there  is  some  doubt  whether  selenite  is  ever  the  result  of  simple 
deposition,  the  examples  now  and  then  presented  of  selenite  crystals 
developing  in  masses  of  amorphous  gypsum,  become  very  important. 
In  fact  the  only  definite  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  mineral  is 
derived  from  them,  and  all  other  explanations  are  hypotheticaL 

Gypsum  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  days  from  either  the  per- 
colating river-  or  sea-water ;  but  still  this  is  less  probable  than  its 
secondary  and  chemical*  origin  by  the  changes  induced  in  carbonate 
of  lime  by  decomposing  organic  matter.  Although  carbonate  of 
lime  does  not  now  usually  exist  per  se  in  the  clays,  still  masses  of 
it  are  found  here  and  there,  although  they  have  been  exposed  to 
great  water- washing.  During  the  eailier  years  of  the  London  and 
Woolwich  beds,  large  amounts  of  carbonate  of  lime  must  have  been 
formed  from  the  detritus  of  shells,  and  in  many  places  they  must  have 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  its  asso- 
ciated gases — the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  organisms. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  water  containing  sulphate  of  lime  will  pro- 
duce an  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
carbonic  acid  gases  from  dead  organic  matter,  it  simply  remains  to 
account  for  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  develope  small  quantities  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  before  gypsum  can  be  produced  from  the  carbonate  of 
lime.     The  constant  presence  of  organisms  between  the  layers  of 

*  See  "  Bemarks  on  the  Production  of  Cryrtalfl,"  by  John  Morris,  Mag.  Nat 
Hist.,  November  1837. 
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sdenite  and  amidst  gypsnm  is  remarkable,  as  is  also  the  frequent 
nei^booilu>od  of  plant-beds  or  lignites. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  deozidation  of  the  vegetable 
remains  before  their  complete  transformation  into  lignite,  may  have 
been  prodnced  by  the  gases  resulting  from  decomposing  contiguous 
organic  substances  in  contact  with  water  containing  usual  amounts 
of  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  deriving 
oxygen  from  the  vegetable  matters  undergoing  their  transformation 
into  more  or  less  pure  hydrocarbons,  yielded  the  sulphuric  add  re- 
quinte  for  the  formation  of  the  gypsum. 

How  constantly  peat,  coal,  and  several  forms  of  gypsum  are  asso- 
ciated is  well  Imown,  and  the  theory  should  hold  good  in  all 
instances. 

It  would  appear  then  most  consistent  to  assert  that  the  sdenite  of 
the  London  and  Woolwich  clays  was  formed  in  amorphous  gypsum, 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid 
in  minute  quantities,  probably  in  percolating  water. 

The  solution  of  the  gypsum  around  the  crystals  of  sdenite  and 
the  dosing  in  of  the  day  are  inferred  to  have  then  taken  place. 

7.  How  $eUmU  may  have  been  removed  from  the  deposUs. — The  se- 
lenite  must  have  been  removed  from  the  spaces  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing manners : — 

1.  By  being  washed  out  mechanically. 

2.  ^  being  simply  dissolved  by  percolating  waters. 

3.  By  being  decomposed. 

1.  The  spaces  were  all  dosed,  and  the  clay  was  not  laminated  until 
it  became  dry.  The  impressions  of  the  planes  and  angles  were  per- 
bcL    These  facts  militate  against  the  removal  mechanically. 

2.  The  improbability  of  the  solution  of  the  sdenite  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  same  London  day,  in  more  exposed  situations,  where  con- 
stant moisture  and  sea-spray  act  in  all  seasons,  sdenite  is  still  found 
in  great  abundance.  If  sdenite  be  not  dissolved  on  the  Walton  cliffs, 
wl^  should  it  be  dissdved  inland,  where  the  only  moisture  is  that 
of  very  alowly  percolating  meteoric  waters?  Small  partides  of 
sdenite  remain  undiasolved  dose  to  the  spaces,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
daaee  of  soluble  matter  around  them.  The  hardness  and  perfection 
of  the  planes  and  angles  of  the  impressions  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected after  so  prolonged  a  percolation  as  that  required  to  dissolve 
oat  the  selenite. 

3.  The  production  of  a  salt  which  would  entail  a  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  lamellar  structure  of  the  sdenite,  and  would  bring  the 
mineral  down  to  the  levd  of  solubility  witnemed  in  gypsum,  might 
aceount  fnr  the  empty  spaces.  The  theory  which  appears  to  be  most 
reasonable  is  partly  tiiat  by  which  Bischof  accounts  for  the  decom- 
poBttion  of  beds  of  gypsum,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  other 
beds  of  gypsum  out  of  strata  of  carbonate  of  lime.  BiBchof  may  be 
thos  quoted* : — **  If  gypsum  is  impregnated  with  organic  substances 
(bitumen)  and  comes  in  contact  with  water,  it  will  be  gradually  de- 

»  Op,  eif.  ToL  i.  p.  419. 
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composed  into  sulphuret  of  calcium,  while  carbonic  acid  will  at  the 
same  time  be  formed.  Should  the  carbonic  add  pass  from  deeper  to 
higher  strata,  which  are  likewise  undergoing  decomposition,  it  gives 
rise,  in  the  presence  of  water,  to  a  disengagement  of  sulphur^ited 
hydrogen,  while  the  gypsum  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  K 
these  exhalations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  become  converted  bj 
attraction  of  atmospheric  oxygen  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  comes 
in  contact  with  the  younger  strata  of  limestone,  gypsum  will  again 
be  formed." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  support  of  the  adaptation  of  this  theory  to 
the  cases  under  consideration,  that  the  organic  substances,  some  of 
them  even  bituminous,  were  at  hand,  and  that  the  days  were  doubUess 
always  wet. 

The  former  soluble  condition  of  portions  of  the  plant-beds  may  be 
estimated  from  the  blackening  of  the  clay  and  loam  immediately 
around  them ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  solubility  increased  after 
the  deoxidation  of  the  vegetable  matter  had  been  completed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  trace  of  a  sulphide  in  the  portion  of 
the  Woolwich  beds  under  consideration,  was  found  close  to  the  sole- 
nite  impressions ;  and  it  is  equally  interesting  in  reference  to  the 
theory  I  have  adopted,  that  particles  of  selenite  should  have  been 
found  close  to  the  large  moulds  in  the  London  Clay. 

If  sulphide  of  calcium  was  formed,  as  already  noticed,  and  the 
interlaminar  spaces  of  the  selenite  were  gradually  the  seat  of  its  for- 
mation, thus  offering  a  large  surface  for  its  devdopment  and  for  the 
action  of  percolating  water,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  crystals 
was  but  a  matter  of  time.  If  these  theories  of  the  origin  and  removal 
of  selenite  are  correct,  the  decomposition  of  the  plant-remains  in  one 
case,  and  of  other  organisms  in  the  other,  were  of  equal  importance ; 
and  it  is  from  the  abundance  of  the  evidences  of  such  decomposition 
in  the  London  Clay  that  the  operation  of  solutions  of  organic  matter 
is  inferred. 

8.  Conclusion, — ^The  preservation  of  the  impressions  of  selenite  is 
doubtless  exceptional,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  mineral,  like 
many  others,  is  formed,  decomposed,  and  removed  without  any  trace 
being  left  of  the  complicated  chemical  operations  which  determined 
its  existence  and  decay.  The  existence  of  soluble  salts  in  the  Wool- 
wich day  is  remarkable,  for  they  cannot  be  all  derived  from  the  per- 
colating surface-water,  but  from  the  original  constituents  of  the  bed. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  required,  even  with  the  assLst- 
ance  of  alterations  in  the  level  and  dip  which  determine  increased 
drainage,  before  such  beds  can  be  reduced  to  the  mineralogical  aim- 
plicity  illustrated  by  day-slate. 

The  formation  of  gypsum,  and  of  its  more  durable  replacing  crystal- 
line form  selenite,  suggests  the  decomposition  and  destruction  of  or- 
ganic remains,  and  the  disappearance  of  these  minerals  is  equivalent  to 
the  destruction  of  the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  organisms. 

How  organisms  are  preserved  and  destroyed  in  sedimentary  strata, 
are  questions  constantly  before  the  geologist ;  and  these  observations 
have  been  made  with  ^e  intention  of  correlating  the  disappearance 
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of  selenite  with  that  of  the  organisms  to  whose  fonner  existence  it 
owed  its  origin.  It  is  clear  that  if  organisms  deposited  in  sediment 
oontribate  at  the  commencement  to  the  formation  of  such  minerals 
as  selenite,  which  are  removeable  in  their  turn,  after  a  while  the 
sediment  may  become  free  from  all  trace  of  former  organic  matters. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  purest  day-slate  may  not 
haT6  been  formed  from  a  fossiliferous  clay. 


2,  On  the  Rslatiok  of  the  Norwich  or  ELUvio-MARnrE  Cbao  to  ihe 
Chillesvobd  Clat  or  Loak.  By  the  Rev.  0.  Fishsr,  M.A., 
F.G.a 

DiTBDra  the  month  of  August  last,  in  company  with  Professor 
liveing,  I  vidted  Orford  and  Aldborough,  and  we  made  some  obser- 
Tations  which  may  tend  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  which  hangs 
oyer  the  relations  of  the  Bed  Crag,  Chillesford  beds,  and  Fluvio- 
marine  or  Norwich  Crag.  We  took  with  us  the  paper  by  Mr.  Prest- 
widi  on  the  Chillesford  Beds,  in  vol.  y.  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
that  by  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun.,  "  On  the  Red  Crag  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Fluvio-marine  Crag,  and  on  the  Drift;  of  the  Eastern  Countiesj" 
(Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  March  1864),  and  the  same  author's 
**  Map  of  the  Upper  Tertiaries  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  with  remarks 
thereon,"  privately  printed,  1865.  After  having  begun  to  digest 
the  materuds  we  had  collected,  I  visited  the  same  neighbourhood 
again  in  the  b^^inning  of  September. 

Mr.  PreetwiiSi  has  left  it  open  as  to  "whether  the  Chillesfoid 
deposit  may  not  be  identical  with  the  Mammaliferous  Crag  of  Nor- 
wich"*, or  whether  it  "  may  not  belong  to  a  period  one  stage  more 
recent  than  the  Mammaliferous  Crag ;  whether  in  fact  it  may  not  be 
the  marine  representative  of  that  thhi  marine,  freshwater,  and  land 
series,  which,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Norfolk,  is  spread  over 
the  patches  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  immediately  underlies  the  great 
nor^em  clay  drift,"  i.  e,,  I  conclude,  Mr.  Gunn's  "  laminated  beds." 
Sir  Charles  LyeU,  however,  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man, 
decidedly  adopts  the  former  view,  saying  that  **  the  most  southern 
p<nnt  to  which  the  marine  beds  of  the  Norwich  Crag  have  been 
traced  is  Chillesford,  near  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk"t. 

Mr.  Wood,  jun.,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the  Chillesford  beds 
to  be  a  looal  member  of  the  division  of  the  glacial  series,  which  in  his 
last-mentioned  paper  he  terms  "  the  middle  drift."  He  says,  p.  4, 
**  The  Chille^Ebrd  beds  described  by  Mr.  Prestwich  in  1849  as  over- 
lying the  Red  and  Coralline  Crags,  pass  up  without  the  least  break 
into  the  middle  drift,  and  are  evidently  part  of  that  division."  And 
with  respect  to  the  Fluvio-marine  Crag  and  its  relation  to  the  Chil- 
lesford beds,  he  says,  "  The  conclusion  I  have  formed  is  that  the 
Fluvio-marine  Crag  of  Thorpe  is  inferior  to  the  fifth  stage  Red  Crag" 
(that  is,  the  phosphatic  nodule  bed),  while  in  another  place  he  states 

•  Quart.  Joorn.  GeoL  Soc.  toI.  t.  p.  351.  f  Ed.  1863,  p.  211. 
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that  ''this  horizontal  Crag"  (t.  e.  the  phosphaticnodule  bed)  «  passes 
up  into  the  Chillesford  beds  at  Chillesford." 

In  short,  Mr.  Wood's  views,  as  he  informs  me,  are  these,  "  That 
the  Red  and  Fluvio-marine  Crag  are  coeval ;  while  the  Chillesford 
beds  are  but  a  fossiliferous  (and  that  only  local)  horizon  of  the 
"  middle  drift,"  at  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  distance  from 
the  base  of  that  deposit,  the  horizontal  crag  being  only  the  very 
base  of  the  *  middle  drift '  over  parts  of  the  Red  Crag  area." 

I  feel  that  any  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  this  interesting 
though  limited  problem  is  worth  recording,  and  I  can  assure  the 
Society  that  my  companion  and  I  made  our  first  examination  with 
no  previous  bias  towards  one  view  rather  than  another. 

The  section  at  Chillesford  loam-pit  dose  to  the  chancel  of  the 
church  gives —  It    in. 

Drift  from  the  Boulder-day 5 

Brown  laminated  loam  with  crushed  shells 2 

Micaceous  brown  sand  7 

light-brown  sand  with  My®  in  their  natural  burrows       0     6 

Coarse  sands,  less  micaceous,  and  not  laminated. 

In  the  adjoining  pit  of  Red  Crag,  distant  about  fifty-eight  yards, 
there  is  a  d^erence  in  character  between  the  upper  and  lower  half 
of  the  section.  The  lower  has  the  ordinary  aspect  of  Red  Crag,  but 
the  upper  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  ihe  sands  of  the  loam-pit. 

There  is  in  the  upper  part  a  bed  of  shells  horizontally  stratified, 
a  foot  thick  at  about  5  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mya-bed  in  the 
loam-pit  Then  succeed  5  feet  more  of  horizontally  drifted  shelly 
sand,  which  rests  on  the  ordinary  obliquely  laminated  Red  Crag. 

Proceeding  to  Chillesford  brick-pit,  the  loamy  day  is  dug  for 
15  feet,  down  to  a  sheUy  sand,  but  I  did  not  meet  with.  Myse  in  it 
In  other  respects  the  deposit  agrees  very  dosely  in  character  with  that 
in  the  pit  behind  the  church.  In  these  two  pits  the  grey  colour  so 
characteristic  of  this  bed  at  some  points  is  only  observable  in  a  few 
thin  layers,  the  prevailing  colour  here  being  a  light  brown. 

The  same  clay,  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  and  resting  on  yellowish 
sands,  is  met  wiUi  in  a  clay-pit  at*the  western  comer  of  Sudboum 
Park.  The  porous  character  of  the  sands  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a  field-drain,  yielding  a  continuous  stream  of  water,  is  turned  into 
the  pit,  and  sinks  away  without  forming  any  pool.  The  substratum 
at  this  place  must  be  Coralline  Crag,  wluch  comes  to  the  surface  just 
inside  tiie  park. 

Thus  far  these  Chillesford  beds  appear  to  consist  of  laminated 
micaceous  days,  sometimes  brown  and  sometimes  grey,  having  at 
their  base  a  sandy  band,  at  some  spots  containing  Myas  tnmoaUe  in 
their  natural  burrows,  the  whole  resting  on  a  loose  ydlowish-brown 
sand.  These  beds  indiscriminately  overlie  the  Red  and  Coralline 
Crags.  We  found  these  beds  again  more  or  less  modified  between 
Aldborough  and  the  pit  at  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,wher^  the  Fluvio- 
marine  Crag  appears.  There  were  indications  at  that  spot  which 
appeared  to  us  to  show  that  the  Chillesford  beds  pass  under  this  Crag, 
and  I  commenced  the  present  paper  upon  the  data  we  had  so  far 
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gathered;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  my 
piroo&,  I  det^mined  to  make  a  ca]:efdl  section 
noni  Orfiord  to  the  Thorpe  pit,  and  at  mj 
•eoQod  "Visit  walked  over  the  ground  for  this 
purpose. 

To  some  extent  the  section  will  explain 
itidf,  bat  I  desire  to  advert  to  a  few  parti- 
eolars  of  it. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  geology  of  this 
nei^hourhood  arises  from  the  repeated  ero- 
noDs  which  the  surface  has  undergone,  the 
newer  beds  being  thrown  down  upon  tiie  eroded 
Borfaoes  of  the  older. 

One  consequence  of  this  is  that  we  ordinarily 
find  the  succession  incomplete.  Another  is 
that  any  given  deposit  does  not  continue  of  a 
onifonn  thickness,  but  while  its  upper  surface, 
where  it  has  escaped  erosion,  is  nearly  hori- 
txmtaly  the  lower  follows  the  contour  of  the 
sar&oeB  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests. 

Af^fl^ftr  difficulty  arises  from  the  sandy  beds 
of  the  district  being  so  similar  to  one  another, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distingmsh  them  by  their 
Hthological  features. 

As  fiir  as  my  notice  extended  I  did  not  see 
any  indication  of  faulting,  and  the  dip  of  the 
beds  appeared  very  regular,  being  very  slightly 
towards  the  north. 

Ilie  section  commences  at  the  Orford  wind- 
mill, which  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map 
as  being  54  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Here 
the  beds  are  capped  by  a  drift  gravel  7  feet 
thidc  It  contains  large  flints  and  quartz 
boalders,  eight  or  ten  pounds  in  weight.  It 
rests  on  the  Chillesford  Clay. 

The  day  or  loam  is  seen  in  a  small  pit 
beyond  Queen  Esther  Orove.  It  is  exposed 
for  10  feet,  and  rests  on  reddish-yeUow  shelly 
sand.  At  the  interval  of  one  field  the  shelly 
■md  ii  seen  beneath  the  hedge.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  on,  at  8udboum  Ghurch 
Walks,  is  a  shallow  pit  in  brown  micaceous 
kMon.  The  shelly  sand,  always  more  or  less 
noticeable  below  the  Chillesford  loam,  is  well 
exposed  in  the  bottom  of  this  p^  A  small 
excavation  which  I.  made  disclosed  the  Mya- 
bed  in  great  perfection.  It  was  about  2  feet 
thick,  with  three  or  four  tiers  of  the  united  bi- 
Ttivee,  They  lay  so  close  together  that  it  was 
iopossible  to  remove  one  without  breaking 
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others ;  but,  firom  the  fact  of  the  matrix  in  which  they  were  im- 
bedded being  harder  than  the  sand  which  filled  the  sheik,  I  fonnd  it 
impossible  to  obtain  perfect  specimens.  The  upper  part  of  this  fossil 
bed  abounded  in  Mactra  ovalis,  a  few  having  the  valves  united, 
while  the  lower  part  yielded  great  numbers  of  Tdlina  obUqva,  many 
of  which  also  had  their  valves  united.  The  species  which  I  collected 
here  were — 

Trophon  antiqaimi.  Mactra  OTalis  (abundant). 

Turritella  oommnnifl.  Tellina  obliqua  (abundant). 

MytiluB  edulis.  Mya  tnmcata  (abundant). 
Modiola  modiolus. 

Between  this  pit  and  Sudboum  Church  loose  sands  occur.  These 
appear  to  crop  out  from  beneath  the  Mya-bed. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the  Coralline  Crag  may  be  seen  in  a 
pond,  and  several  pits  have  been  worked  in  that  stratum  on  the  side 
of  the  adjoining  hill.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  pit  near  the  top 
of  the  hiU,  due  north  of  a?  in  Oo:  Covert,  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  in  his  list  as  consisting  of  Coralline  Crag  capped  witii  the 
Bed  Crag,  and  which  appears  to  deserve  description. 

The  overlying  deposit,  15  feet  thick,  I  beKeve  to  be  not  Bed  Crag, 
but  a  shoal-deposit  derived  from  the  Mya-bed.  The  appearance  of 
the  deposit  differs  considerably  in  colour  and  texture  from  the  un- 
doubted Bed  Crag  of  Butley  and  Chillesford,  the  nearest  points  at 
which  I  saw  it ;  and  while  many  of  the  commoner  shells  of  the  Bed 
Crag  are  at  this  place  rare  or  altogether  absent,  those  of  the  Mya- 
bed  are  in  provision;  above  all  Mactra  ovalis,  the  common  shell 
hereabouts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Mya-bed,  forms  its  chief  ingre- 
dient. The  Coralline  Crag  at  this  spot  attains  a  higher  level  than 
usual,  which  I  doubt  not  was  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  accumu- 
lation of  dead  shells,  washed  together  during  the  formation  of  the 
Hya-bed.    The  species  which  I  noticed  in  this  crag  were — 

Maotra  oyalis  (in  extreme  profusion).        Mya  tnmcata  (equally  abundant). 
Tellina  obliqua  (extremely  abundant).        Mytilus  eduliB  (common^. 
prastenuis  (abundant).  Trophon  antiquum  (rare). 

There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  species  of  this  bed  and  of 
that  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Chilles- 
ford Bed-Ch'ag  pit,  at  a  level  a  litfie  below  tiie  Mya-bed. 

Crossing  the  lull,  the  Chillesford  loam  is  seen  near  a  farm-house, 
and  the  sands  beneath  it  in  the  side  of  a  lane  near  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.     The  Coralline  Crag  is  dug  in  an  adjoining  pit. 

Crossing  the  valley,  I  met  with  a  bed  of  sand  covering  Coralline 
Crag,  the  surface  of  which  was  eroded  into  hmnmocks.  The  place 
is  on  the  same  line  of  country  as  the  pit  mentioned  by  Mr.  Prest- 
wich on  the  north  of  Ferry  Fam^-house,  where  he  saw  the  surface 
of  the  Crag  "  strongly  indented  by  drift  sands  and  gravel." 

This  sand  appeared  to  differ  from  that  which  I  had  hitherto 
noticed  as  underlying  the  Mya-bed,  and  which  I  had  just  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  It  contained  a  few  flints  of  con- 
fflderable  size,  and  the  herbage  which  covered  it  was  chiefly  heath« 
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I  haTo  cokmred  it  on  my  Bection  as  belonging  to  the  sands  between 
the  Boulder-day  and  the  Crag,  whose  geological  position  appears  as 
yet  not  well  made  out. 

Hie  line  of  section  here  crosses  the  hill  obliquely.  The  Chilles- 
hrd  Clay  was  seen  near  the  top  of  it,  by  the  side  of  the  road.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  hill,  where  it  sinks  beneath  the  marsh,  sands 
were  seen  which  I  believe  to  be  those  underlying  the  Chillesford 
Clay. 

Crossing  the  marsh,  the  section  enters  a  low  diff  towards  the 
Hirer  Aide,  dose  to  the  Aldborough  Gas-works.  This  diff  is  com- 
posed of  drifbed  sands  containing  frequent  small  patches  of  shells. 
There  is  one  rather  constant  band  of  shells  about  11  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  difiT.  It  is  best  seen  in  a  pit  by  the  side  of  a  lane  oppo- 
ate  tlie  Gas-works.    The  shells  found  in  tiie  diff  were — 

TeUina  pnetenuis  (yery  abundant).  Cyprina  Islandica. 

obliqiia  (abundant).  Mtictn  OTalit. 

HjtiluB  eaaliB.  Cardiom  edula 
Mya  truDcata. 

At  5  or  6  feet  above  this  band  of  shells,  at  the  top  of  the  low 
diff,  the  Chillesford  Clay  commences.  It  is  extensively  worked  at  a 
brick-pit  between  the  cliff  and  Aldborough  Church.  The  clay  is 
capped  by  brown  sands. 

^nie  M ya-bed  is  not  seen  at  this  spot,  but  dose  to  the  first  mile- 
stone from  Aldborough  it  appears  in  the  roadside-cutting.  The 
species  collected  there  with  scarcely  any  searching  were— 

TdHnm  cbliqoa  (Talyes  united)  Turritella  oommunia. 

1^  truncata.  Natica. 

Maotra  OTalis.  Calyptnea. 
Buodnumundatom. 

The  lower  ground  hereabouts  is  occupied  by  the  Coralline  Crag,  which 
is  exposed  in  a  large  pit  just  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  of  section. 
Mr.  Wood  noticed  in  the  heading  of  this  pit  at  one  place  traces  of  a 
dielly  crag,  and  at  another  a  patch  of  phosphatic  nodules.  We  saw 
also  both  these.  They  appeared  to  have  been  drifted ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  Crag  had  been  derived  from  the  Mya-bed,  and  I 
think  it  very  possible  that  the  nodules  may  have  come  from  the  Coral- 
line Crag  itself.  We  found  such  in  the  Coralline  Crag  at  Sudboum 
Park,  which  renders  it  not  unlikely  that  an  old  water-washed  sur- 
&oe  of  that  rock  might  yidd  them. 

The  Chillesford  (lay  is  again  met  with  in  the  Old  Aldborough 
brick-idln  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  Crag-pit.  This  is  tJ^e 
brick-kiln  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood. 

The  day  is  here  overlain  unconformably  by  brown  sands. 

A  tract  of  low  marshy  land  is  now  crossed,  upon  which  we  saw 
traces  of  Coralline  Crag,  as  we  thought,  dug  out  of  a  deep  hole. 

The  rising  ground  beyond  the  marsh,  on  which  to  the  east  stands 
the  hamlet  of  Thorpe,  consists  of  brown  sands.  They  are  rather 
coarse,  and  contain  ferruginous  layers.  These  sands  are  exposed 
m  a  railway-cutting  on  tiie  edge  of  the  marsh.     A  little  fmrther 
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on,  abont  a  fiirlong  and  a  half  beyond  a  crossing  over  the  rail- 
way, there  is  a  small  sand-pit.  Its  position  may  be  fonnd  on  the 
Ordnance  Map  on  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  the  last  A  in  '*  Aid- 
ringham  ChxircA."  Here  we  met  with  an  abundance  of  impressions 
of  shells  in  the  more  clayey  layers.  The  most  common  species  was 
MytUus  edtdis.  The  shells(as  well  as  lean  difltingniah  them)  appear 
to  be — 

MytiloB  edulis  (abandant).  Peoten.  Gardimn. 

Two  fdrlongs  farther  to  the  north  is  an  old  pit  overgrown  with 
herbage.  It  is  in  brown  sand.  Near  it  is  another  of  similar  ma- 
terial with  water  in  it ;  and  a  few  yards  farther  to  the  north  the 
Thorpe  "  shell-pit "  is  reached.  This  has  been  considered,  I  behere 
rightly,  to  be  an  exposure  of  the  Mnvio-marine  or  Norwich  Crag^. 
Its  thickness  is  very  considerable,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  int 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  it  exactly  f.  It  most,  however,  attain 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  pit.  There  is  also  a  trace  of  the  same  bed 
in  the  bank  on  the  western  side  at  the  end  of  the  lane  near  the  n 
in  "  Aldringham  Common."  This  must  be  30  feet  or  more  above 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
deposit  was  that  thickness ;  nor  am  I  positive  that  it  is  in  situ. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ^^  shell-pit "  is  a  small  pool  of  water,  and 
digging  at  its  edge  I  soon  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  Crag* 
In  its  lowest  layer  were  numerous  pebbles  of  indurated  brown 
micaceous  sandy  day,  and  beneath  it  the  brown  sandy  day  itself 
from  which  they  had  evidently  been  derived. 

A  strong  spring  rose  from  the  junction  as  I  dug,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  the  same  spring  which  supplies  the  small  pond  resting  on 
brown  sandy  loam,  already  mentioned  as  being  dose  at  hand. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  we  here  had  the  Fluvio- 
marine,  or  Norwich  Crag,  resting  upon  the  Chillesford  Clay.  Before 
my  second  visit  to  the  place  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  Crag  might 
be  a  drifted  condition  of  the  Mya-bed,  as  I  believe  the  fifteen  feet  of 
shelly  Crag  resting  on  Coralline  Crag  near  Ferry-ferm  to  be.  But  on 
examining  the  evidence  again  I  was  confirmed  in  my  former  opinion. 

I  have  mentioned  brown  sands  as  covering  the  C^iilleaford  Clay  at 
both  the  Aldborough  brick-pits,  and  as  appearing  again  between  the 
marsh  (through  which  flows  the  Hundred  Biver)  and  the  shell-pit. 
These  sands  are,  as  I  have  stated,  fossiliferous  in  the  latter  place. 
They  may  be  seen,  emerging  from  beneath  the  Boulder-day,  at 
Aldringham  Green,  and  they  are  again  capped  by  it  just  north  of  the 

»  Woodward,  Phil.  Mag.  1835,  p.  354.  Gmm's  Geology  of  Norfdkf  p.  12. 
Wood  on  Bed  Crae.    Ann.  &Mag.  Nat  Hift  March  IS^Cp-  9. 
t  The  speciee  I  found  here  were— 

Boooinum  undatum  (abundant).  Tellina  obliqua. 

Purpura  lapillus.  lata  ? 

litorina  Utoiea  (abundant).  pnetenuis. 

ConoTulus  p^ramidalis.  Mactra  solida. 

Cerithium  tncinctum.  Cardium  edule. 

Turritella  communis.  (>prina  Islandica. 

Pecten  opercularis.  Mya  arenaria  ? 
Mytilus  edulis. 
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TiDage  of  Thorpe.  The  spread  of  these  sands  generally  ohscures  the 
labjaoent  roeks,  but  by  a  Talley-denudation  the  Norwich  Crag  is 
e^iosed  at  the  one  spot  desoribed ;  and  I  belieye  the  top  of  the 
Clullesford  Clay  to  be  also  exposed  for  a  short  distance.  To  the 
presenee  of  this  day  I  attribute  the  water  which  is  found  in  the  pit 
dose  by  the  shell-pit.    The  sands  would  not  support  water. 

like  stratification  of  the  district  strongly  fieiTours  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  the  superposition  of  the  Norwidi  Crag  upon  the  Ghillesford 
Qaj.  On  the  oti^er  hand,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  oonceiye 
that  the  Mya-bed  might  be  here  expanded  into  a  thick  bed  of  Crag, 
and  this  is  what  has  been  generally  assumed  to  be  the  case.  I 
think,  howerer,  that  the  evidence  raUier  supports  my  suggestion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  assemblage  of  species  as  seen  at  the  shell- 
pit  diffiars  from  that  of  the  Mya-bed.  As  strongly  as  I  felt  convinced 
on  the  spot  that  the  Crag  above  Eeny-farm  was  derived  from  the 
Mya-bed,  so  strongly  did  I  feel  ttiat  the  Crag  at  Thorpe  was  not  de- 
ixved  from  it« 

In  the  second  place,  the  pebbles  of  indurated  clay  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shell-pit  exactly  correspond  in  composition  and  colour 
with  the  Ghillesford  Clay,  wherever^  it  is  weathered  brown,  as,  for 
instanoe,  at  Ghillesford  itself. 

In  the  third  place,  I  have  always  noticed  a  porous  sand  under- 
lying the  Mya-bed,  which  would  not  support  water.  Indeed,  in  the 
day  pit  near  Sudboum  Park  I  have  mentioned  that  a  ran  of  water 
from  a  field-drain  is  conducted  to  this  sand  and  immediately  lost  in 
it.  If,  therefore,  the  Thoipe  Crag  were  on  the  horizon  of  the  Mya- 
bed,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  a  spring  at  its  base,  nor  a 
pond  close  by  in  the  subjacent  stratom. 

Hie  oonclusion  then  appears  to  be  correct,  that  the  Fluvio-marine 
Crag  at  lliorpe  near  Aldborough  rests  on  the  CSiillesford  Clay,  and 
tibat  the  descending  sequence  in  that  district  is — 

1.  Fluvio-marine  or  Norwich  Crag. 

2.  Ghillesford  Gky. 

3.  Mya-bed  resting  on  sands,  which,  as  at  Aldborough  Gas- 

works, are  occasionally  fossiliferous. 

4.  Bed  Crag. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  sequence  is  borne  out  by  other  expo- 
sures of  these  beds. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  formation  containing,  as  Sir 
diaries  Lyell  tells  us,  '<  lamellibranchiate  shells  with  their  valves 
anited,  mixed  with  land  and  freshwater  Testacea,  and  with  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  Elephant,  Bhinoceros,  Horse,  and  Deer''  *,  occurs 


,  1856,  p.  156.    Since  this  paper  was  read  I  have  been  faToured 

vitfa^  n^t  of  a  letter  written  in  1864  by  Gol.  Alexander  to  Bir.  Searles  Y. 
Wood.  Patting  the  c(mtentB  of  this  letter  iy  the  side  of  tiie  information  I  have 
leoeiTed  from  i£t.  Ewen,  I  gather  that  four  Mastodon  teeth  have  been  obtained 
ootluscoflst  That  winch  is  floored  by  Professor  Owen  in  his 'Fossil  Mammals' 
wss  found  on  the  beach  at  Sisewell  Qap,  near  Thorpe.  Another,  which  Mr. 
Even  now  uoseessos,  was  found  under  the  cliff  afler  a  fall  at  Easton  Barent. 
A  third,  wiu  part  of  the  jaw  attached,  was  seen  by  Col.  Alexander  in  the  talus 
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at  Easton  Bavent  Cliff  near  Southwold.  I  visited  this  spot  in 
October,  and  was  at  once  convinced,  by  the  identity  of  the  lithological 
character,  that  we  here  have  the  Clullesford  Clay  underlain  by  the 
Mja-bed. 

Yet  at  this  spot,  as  at  Chillesford  Brick-pit,  I  found  no  Myas  in 
sitUf  though  single  valves  occur.  TeUina  lata,  with  its  valves 
united,  is  extremely  common,  as  is  also  TeUina  prcgtenuis. 

Immediately  beneath  the  Chillesford  Clay  we  come  upon  a  band  of 
drifted  shells,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  containing  flints  and  frag- 
ments of  bone  imbedded  in  a  coarse  sand,  and,  beneath  this,  sand 
with  TeUina  as  they  lived.  The  bed  occurs,  where  I  saw  it,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  second  diff  north  of  the  farm-house,  and  was 
only  visible  for  a  few  feet,  the  rest  being  obscured  by  talus. 

The  following  species  occur  at  this  spot : — 

Tellmftlata.  Mactrs  ovalis. 

obliqua.  Fecten  opercuLiris. 

praetenuis.  Carina  lalandioa. 

Mya  trunoata.  Litorina  litorea. 

Leda  myalis.  Faludina  lenta. 

Mr.  Ewen  of  Southwold,  a  friend  of  the  late  Col.  Alexander,  in- 
formed me  that  this  band  used  to  occur  twenty-five  years  ago  higher 
up  in  the  diff,  and  to  the  south  of  the  spot  where  I  found  it,  but 
that  it  had,  through  the  wasting  of  the  cUff,  descended  beneath  the 
beach  at  the  old  locality,  owing  to  the  dip  of  the  bed.  This  is  im- 
portant for  my  theory,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

On  examining  other  spots  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Southwold,  I 
found  a  pit  at  a  place  called  Yam  Hill,  near  Potter's  Bridge.  Here 
is  a  bed  of  shells,  chiefly  TeUince  in  sand.  It  is  covered  by  a  brown 
loam,  which  I  believe  to  be  weathered  Chillesford  Clay,  a  band  of 
flints  in  sand  intervening ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Mya-bed  seen  in  the  cliff. 

The  species  found  at  Yam  Hill  were : — 

Tellina  obliqua  (oominon).  Litorina  litorea. 

lata  (common).  Buodnum  undatum. 

pnetenuis  (common).  Natica  catena. 

Mactra  subtrunoata  (common).  Gkiillemini. 

OTalis  (not  common).  Bingicula  buocinea. 

Cardium  edule  (common).  Faludina  lenta. 

Cyprina  Islandica  (firagmente).  Suodnea  oblonga. 
Mytilus  eduliB. 

On  the  hills  above  this  pit  are  pits  of  Chillesford  loam  and  day, 
extensive  brick-works  being  carried  on  in  the  latter  at  Manor  House, 
Frostenden,  and  other  places.  At  Erostenden  brick-kiln  the  sand  is 
dry  beneath  the  clay,  but  the  Mya-bed  appears  to  be  absent.  Draw- 

of  the  same  cliff,  and  appears  to  have  come  from  some  position  aboTe  the  Mt&- 
bed.  It  fell  to  pieces.  A  fourth,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ewen,  was  taken 
from  the  Mya-bed.    It  is  the  tooth  of  a  Teiy  young  animaL 

CoL  Alexander  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  Crag  shells  in  the  tains  of  Baston 
Cliff  to  the  south  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Mya-bed.  The  impression  left  on  my 
mind  is  that  some  patches  of  Norwich  Cra^  were  then  existmg  in  tiie  cliff  in  ttie 
position  I  hare  assigned  to  it  abore  the  Chillesford  Clay,  butliidden  by  talus. 
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iiig  a  line  firom  the  spot  where  the  Mya-bed  oocors  on  the  beach  to 
tite  pit  at  Yam  Hill,  which  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  sea-level,  and 
beanng  in  mind  that  the  outcrop  on  the  coast  has  been  carried  be- 
neath the  beach  towards  the  south  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
we  obtain  a  dip  towards  the  south-west. 

Proceeding  to  Wangford,  we  meet  with  pits  in  the  true  Norwich 
Crag,  exactly  resembling  the  deposit  at  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  and 
at  the  pits  about  Norwich.  It  is  a  gravelly  deposit  of  considerable 
thickness ;  how  thick  the  section  does  not  show,  because  the  upper 
part  is  denuded,  but  about  9  feet  remains.  The  shells  are  not  grouped 
as  in  the  Mya-bed,  the  proportion  of  univalves  being  greater.  None 
of  the  bivalves  are  in  pairs.  Here  I  found  an  antler  of  a  deer,  but 
too  much  decayed  for  removaL 

I  dug  in  ihe  floor  of  this  pit  and  found  the  Crag  to  rest  on  a  lami- 
nated sandy  loam,  closely  agreeing  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Chil- 
lesford  Clay  at  Easton  Bavent  Cliff.  The  dip  of  the  beds  to  the  south- 
west, as  determined  above,  agrees  well  with  this  identification. 

There  is  another  pit,  whidi  I  had  not  time  to  visit,  at  Bulcham 
Workhouse.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Wood,  jun.,  that  it  is  in  the  Norwich 
Crag.  Its  position  would  agree  very  well  with  the  view  I  take  of  its 
soperpodtion  on  the  Chillesford  Clay. 

Thus  the  observations  I  was  enabled  to  make  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  SonUiwold  confirm  my  former  view,  that  the  descending  order  of 
Beqoence  i»— 

1.  Norwich  Crag, 

2.  Chillesford  Clay, 

3.  Mya-bed; 

while  they  give  the  additional  &ct  that  the  Mastodon  and  other 
Mammalia  have  been  procured  from  the  Mya-bed  at  Easton  Cliff. 
We  cannot,  then,  hesitate  to  include  the  Chillesford  Clay  in  the  Nor- 
wich Crag  series. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Chillesford  Clay  occurs  in  the  Norfolk 
district  of  the  Crag,  where  it  rests  immediately  upon  the  Chalk. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  abont  the  Chillesford  Clay  being  a  marine 
deposit,  for  I  found  in  it  a  lenticular  patch  of  sand  containing  shells 
wmilar  to  those  of  the  Mya-bed ;  and  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Mr.  Wood 
found  marine  shells  in  it  at  Chillesford.  The  character  of  the  deposit 
mi^t  otherwise  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  lacustrine. 

There  are  still  some  problems  of  considerable  complexity  to  be 
solved  respecting  the  sequence  between  the  Mya-bed  and  the  Bed 
Crag,  and  again  from  the  Norwich  Crag  upwards. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  district  of  the  Red  Crag  there  are 
thick  beds  of  reddish-brown  sand  overlying  the  fossiliferous  Bed 
Crag.  These  have  been  called  **  the  unproductive  sands  of  the  Crag"*. 
Mr.  Wood,  jun.,  considers  them  to  belong  to  his  ''  middle  drift,"  and 
thinks  that  the  Chillesford  beds  are  a  local  modification  of  them.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  Chillesford  beds,  and  therefore  also 
the  Korwidi  Crag,  may  be  a  local  modification  of  these  sands ;  but  I 

*  Prettwidi,  Quart.  Jbam.  GeoL  Boo.  toL  x.  p.  93,  note. 
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question  their  bearing  any  relation  to  the  sands  which  usuallj  underlie 
the  Boulder-clay,  and  which  Mr.  Wood  has  called  "  middle  drift/' 
Indeed,  I  belieye  that  he  feels  that  difficulty  himself,  for  he  is  unable 
to  make  a  separation  between  these  unproduotiye  sands  and  the 
phosphatic  nodule-band,  and  yet  he  evidently  shrinks  from  dissoci- 
ating that  peculiar  band  from  the  general  deposit  of  the  Bed  Crag. 
He  says,  **  I  indine  strongly  to  a  belief  that  this  horizontal  Crag  is 
merely  ^e  redeposit  of  the  material  of  the  Red  Crag  beach,  washed 
up  on  the  submergence  of  the  Crag  beneath  the  middle-drift  sea ;" 
though  further  on  he  adds, ''  but  in  the  case  of  the  horizontal  Crag  or 
noduLe-band,  this  dissociation" — of  the  nodule-band  from  the  Red 
Crag — ^'^ seems  difficult  to  arrive  at"*. 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  mass  of  sands  met  with  between 
the  Boulder-clay  and  the  Bed  Crag  belongs  to  several  deposits  of 
different  ages.  The  unproductive  sands  of  the  Crag,  which  are  of  a 
peculiar  unctuous  character,  are  one  deposii  The  laminated  brown 
and  yellow  sands  seen,  for  instance,  about  Aldringham  Common, 
in  which  I  found  Mytili  abundant,  are  another,  and  I  suspect  bdiong 
to  the  ''  laminated  beds  "  of  Mr.  Gunn,  which  underlie  the  Norfolk 
Till.  We  have  still  a  third  deposit  of  sand  in  the  ''  middle  drift," 
overlying  these,  and  containing  ^oee  beds  of  rounded  pebbles  which 
have  contributed  chiefly  to  form  the  beach  of  the  Suffolk  coast. 

I  believe  that  all  these  sands  may  be  seen  emerging  from  beneath 
the  Boulder-day  in  the  interval  between  Westerfield  and  Bealings 
stations  on  the  East  Suffolk  railway. 

*  Bemarim,  &o.,  pp.  5  &  6. 
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On  the  CABBOHiFEBOirs  Rocks  of  the  Yallkt  of  Kashmbbs.  By 
Capt.  H.  GoDwnr-AusiBK.  With  Notes  on  the  Braghiopoda  eol- 
UOed  ly  CSapt.  Godwin- Axjstek  in  Thibbt  and  ^kRwirKKu^  by  T. 
DATiDeoK,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

[CoomnmioBtod  by  B.  A.  C.  Godwin-Austen.  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  For.  Sec  G.S.] 
(Bead  partly  oil  May  26, 1864,  and  partly  on  June  21, 1865*.) 

Thb  district  or  Perganah  of  Yihi  is  sitoated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jhelnin,  above  Srinagar,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Ze- 
banwan  (8813  feet),  on  t^e  S  J!,  by  Wasterwan. 

llie  rough  panoramic  sketch  (fig.  2)  of  the  hills  which  surround 
this  Talley,  as  seen  from  the  line  <^  the  river  looking  east,  indicate 
the  positions  of  the  seyeral  places  at  which  the  following  sections 
were  taken*  The  distance  from  Z^wan  to  Beshpur  is  about  8  miles. 
Hie  level  plain  consists  of  the  lacustrine  and  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Kadimere  valley,  through  which  the  streams  from  the  hills  have 
cut  deep  courses.  The  Jhelum  flows  between  high  banks  of  the 
same  formation. 

Everywhere,  both  in  Eashmere  and  Thibet,  a  Palaeozoic  series 
underlies  the  Mesoxoic  formations.  The  age  of  the  Paleeozoic  rocks 
is  tiiat  of  the  Carboniferous  series  of  Europe,  but  as  yet  fossils  have 
not  occurred  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  any  formations  of  older 
date.  As,  however.  Lower  Silurian  fossils  from  the  Ehyber  Hills 
were  found  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  the  gravel  of  the  Cabul  Biver,  as 
also  by  Colonel  Strachey  on  the  Niti  Pass,  the  great  masses  of  slaty 
and  metamorphosed  rocks,  which  in  this  part  of  the  Himalayan  chain 
onderiie  the  Carboniferous  beds,  may  be  referred  to  a  Lower  Palae- 
ozmc  series. 

The  Carboniferous  formation  may  be  traced  all  along  the  range  of 
mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eashmere  vaUey,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Yercher,  I  met  with  its  characteristic  fossils  in 
great  abundance. 

fig.  3  is  a  section  along  a  spur  from  Wasterwan,  between  Bams 
and  Beshpur,  in  a  direction  from  8.  to  N.  At  the  base  are  the 
metamorphosed  homblende-slateB  of  Wasterwan  Peak.  Next  comes 
the  quartE-rock,  followed  by  beds  of  limestone  (fig.  3,  p.  31). 

B^ond  Z^wan,  to  the  east,  near  Ehoonmoo,  is  an  outiying  or 
projecting  spur  of  limestone(fig.  4) ;  the  strike  is  S.W.  N.E.,  and  the 
dip.  30°  S.E. 

*  For  the  abetracto  of  theae  oommunioationa  already  published,  and  for  the 
other  oommunications  read  at  theae  erening-meetingt,  aee  Quart  Joum.  GeoL 
Soc.  ToL  zx.  p.  383,  and  toL  zzi.  p.  492. 
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Fig.  1. — Shetch'Tnap  of  the  District  of  Vihi, 


•  /  "^,^: 

The  dotted  line  at  the  base  of  the  hills  indicates  the  boundary  of  the  lacustrine 

formation. 
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Fig.  4.— /Section  near  Khoonmoo, 

.::i::^ 

The  upper  part  of  the  bed  next  above  the  Homblendic  rocks  and 
slates  is 

feet 

1.  Fine  oompact  rock — calcareooB 10 

2.  Light  purole  sandstone,  with  particles  of  hornblende 5 

3.  Hard  oark-blue  slates,  alternating  with 2 

4.  Brown  shales  and  hard  sandstone 15 

5.  Black  limestone  (like  the  marble  pillars  of  the  Shalimar  Summer-house)    4 

6.  Shaly  limestone. 

No  fossils  were  found  in  any  of  these  beds. 

Fig.  5  is  a  section  across  an  outlier  of  limestone  at  the  foot 
of  a  ridge  fipom  Zebanwan  to  the  8.E.    The  strike  here  is  S.W.  N.E., 
dip  30°  S.E. 
Fig.  5. — Section  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  from  Zehamvan,  to  the  S.E. 

N.W.  8.E. 

12346         6  7  • 

Fig.  6. — Plan  of  the  ridge  near  Zebanwan, 

•VAv  'jO  ' 

//     .'''    ;)^         I'/'i':'- 
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On  the  homblendic  slaty  rock,  which  here  everywhere  underlies 
the  CarboniferoTiB  series,  there  is  in  ascending  order — 

feet. 

1.  White  flinty  qnartzite , 12 

Passing  up  into 

2.  Altered  sandstone  and  shalj  beds,  very  hard  and  splintery    ;.   15 

3.  A  bed  of  water-worn  pebbles  and  shingle,  of  quartz  and  homblendic 

rock,  imbedded  in  a  sandy  crumbling  matrix    4 

The  shingle  at  the  bottom  is  much  the  coarsest. 

4.  Sandstone,  also  containing  water-worn  pebbles    2 

5.  Alternations  of  shalj  slate  and  sands 30 

6.  Gdcareous  shales 20 

Passing  up  into 

7.  Hard  compact  crystalline  limestone,  of  a  dark-blue  grey,  interstratified 

with  grey  shales,  which  weather  to  a  green  tint. 

Both  the  limestones  and  shales  are  extremely  fossiliferous,  con- 
taining many  Erachiopoda.  I  have  given  this  part  of  the  series 
(Nos.  6  &  7)  the  name  of  the  Zewan  beds,  from  the  village  near. 

The  section  (fig.  7)  near  Barus,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Jholum 
lUver,  Kashmere,  under  'V^asterwan  Peak,  exhibits  the  following 
strata,  having  a  dip  of  50°  W. 

Fig.  7. — Section  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Jhelum  River,  near  Barus, 

BoAd. 


feet. 

1.  Quartxite 20 

2.  Bjird  compact  limestone,  Productus  scabriculitSt  Ter.  sacctUuSf  Mhyris 

tubtiUta    40 

3L  Sialy  limestone,  full  of  Fena^ella,  Streptorhynchus  orenistria,    Z^wan 

beds  60 

Spirifer  Moasalutilensis,  Dar.,  and  Productus  semireticukitus, 

4.  Ccnnpaot  limestone,  with  few  and  obscure  fossils    f  100 

5.  Calcareous  slate  or  shale   30 

6.  Micaceous  sandy  calcareous  beds — ^in  all 60 

6a.  SpiHfera  Rajah. 

66.  Producttu  semireticulaiu3y  P.  acabrictdus  Qwrge  form),  Chonetcs 

laviSf  C.  Augieniana,  in  great  number. 

30  feet  between.    Beds  5,  fig.  3. 

7.  Hard  compact  grey  limestones.    No  fossils  seen,  about 150 

Section  across  the  Entrance  of  Bavine.* — Above  the  village  of 
Elioonmoo  there  is  a  very  interesting  section,  as  a  great  thickness  of 
the  Carboniferous  series  is  exhibited.  On  the  left,  and  overlying  the 
Hornblende-slate  series,  are  the  beds  represented  in  Sect.  B,  dipping 
in  the  same  direction  as  all  the  other  beds  at  this  place. 

*  A  large  Chunar  free  stands  at  the  entrance  into  the  ravine. 
VOL.  XXn. ^PABT  I.  n 
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Fig.  8. — Plan  of  part  of  the  district  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Jhelum  Hiver,  near  Bams. 


:.-^'; 


Pig.  9. — Section  across  the  entrance  of  tlie  Bavine  above  the  Village 
of  Khoonmoo, 


On  the  right  (looking  upwards)  the  lowest  bed  is 

feet 

1.  Compact  quArtzite    12 

2.  Sandy  calcareous  beds,  with  a  few  shellB  10 

3.  ITard  limestone,  with  Orihoceras   10 

4.  Limestone,  with  small  l*roductus  tcabriculuSj  Sjnrifera  Kashmiriana, 

8,  Fikiana 3 

6.  Grey  limestone 6 

6.  Bed  with  ghells,  &c.,  well  presenred,  Atkyris  mbtilita 2 

Oa.  Com|)act  unfossiliferous  limestone  beds 1200 

G6.  Bed  made  up  of  broken  Brachiopods 20 

7.  Limestone  up  to  the  great  fold  of  tlic  beds,  extending  to  the  ridge 

full  3500  feet  above  the  valley,  and  including  a  bed  containing 

Bryozoa  at  the  horizon  indicated  by  the  figure 1200? 

The  valley  above  the  Shalimor  Garden  lies  over  on  the  other  side 
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CoBBiQENDA  to  the  Abstbaci  of  Capt.  Gk>DWiK-Au8TEN'8  Paper — 
"  Geolooical  Notes  on  Pabt  of  Ike  NoKTH-wBSTEBir  Himalayas/' 
published  in  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xx.  p.  383-387. 

Page  385,  line  29,  erase  the  paragraph  commencing  As  these  lime- 
stones, and  ending  Ladak  and  Little  Thibet. 

The  Nummulitic  series  occurs,  as  has  been  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  §  3,  p.  385,  line  27,  on  the  southern  fieice  of  the  Pir- 
Pinjal  range  and  close  to  the  older  Siwalik  rocks,  but  I  have  nowhere 
seen  it  in  the  Kashmir  valley,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  in 
ancient  days  the  Nummulitic  sea  conformed  to  the  base  of  the  pre- 
sent line  of  Himalayahs,  more  or  less,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
north  at  all.  The  limestone  near  the  WuUer  Lake,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  hills  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Kashmir  valley  is  undoubt- 
edly Carboniferous. 

Page  385,  line  12  from  bottom,  the  paragraph  commencing  On  the 
southern  slopes  up  to  showing  the  palates  very  weU,  p.  386,  line  2, 
should  have  come  into  §  2.  The  Siwalik  Series ;  it  not  being  Num- 
mulitic, but  the  next  formation  in  the  series  above. 

5.  T?ie  Carboniferous  Series,  p.  386,  line  14. — ^It  is  a  little 
ambiguous,  and  might  lead  the  reader. to  suppose  that  the  genera 
mentioned  occurred  indiscriminately  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 
beds  up  to  that  and  together  witii  the  bed  containing  Goniatites. 
These,  I  may  mention,  contained  no  other  shells  that  I  could  find. 

I  see  it  also  stated — "  Tliese  also  occur  in  superposition,'^  Now  I 
should  say  hardly  ever,  and  never  in  the  Kashmir  valley  itself. 
Further  east,  in  Zauskar,  Spiti,  &c.,  the  PalsBozoic  and  Mesozoic  may 
do,  but  not  in  the  mountains  to  the  south,  south-east,  and  east  of 
the  valley. 

In  Mr.  Davidson's  note  on  the  fossils,  p.  387,  line  20,  it  is 
stated: — ^'From  this  rock,  at  Shigar,  near  Shardo,  Capt.  Oodunn- 
Austen  obtained  six  or  seven,  &c."  Now  the  fossils  mentioned  were 
aU  found  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  the  Kashmerevalley  and 
have  no  connexion  with  the  very  imperfect  specimens,  said  to  be  Pa- 
Iseozoic,  obtained  near  Skardo.  I  am  a&aid  the  labels  on  the  fossils 
must  have  come  off,  or  that  by  some  means  they  got  mixed  together. 
The  same  must  have  occurred  to  the  land  and  freshwater  shells  sent 
home ;  for  Helix  hispida  was  obtained  in  the  lacustrine  clay  of  the 
Kashmere  valley,  and  not  from  Kuardo  near  Skardo.  Some  of  the 
other  shells  are  from  other  localities,  but  as  I  have  no  duplicates  I 
cannot  remember  whence  they  came. 

H.  GODWIH-AUSTEK, 

Dmah  Dhoon, 
7Ui  December,  1865. 
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of  tho  lidgc,  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  in  which  valley  I  think  that 
the  loiwest  beds  will  be  found. 

The  section  given  in  fig.  10  was  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yihi 
valley,  near  the  village  of  Loodoo,  across  a  ravine  beneath  Was- 
terwan  Peak. 

Fig.  10. — Seetiim  on  the  south  side  of  the  VtJii  VaUry,  near  the 
Village  of  Loodoo. 

<^ 

s 


Above  the  usual  basement-rocks,  consisting  of  the  Homblendic 
slate,  of  which  a  considerable  thickness  may  hero  be  seen,  are 

feet 

1.  Dork  splintery  slate  and  quartz-rock,  with  badly-defined  lamination    . .  20 

2.  Light  olire-green  splintciy  rock,  very  compact,  fracture  cuboidal,  like  2 

in  fig.  5  2 

3.  Beautiful  white  or  light-grey  quartz,  like  flint 1 

4.  Blue  limestone,  wiUi  beds  w'hich  weather  light-green 30 

This  is  bed  3  of  fig.  3 ;  contains  the  same  species  in  great  numbers. 
The  lower  beds  contain,  or  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  Fencstclhc. 

5.  Dark-Uue  shales. 

Theee  shales  occur  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  great  mass  of  hard  compact  Umestone  (/),  weathering 
to  a  red  tint,  and  containing  CK>niatite6. 


Note  on  some  CARBONrPEUous,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  (?)  BRicmo- 
PODA,  collected  hy  Cavtais  Godwin-Austek  in  tJie  AIustakh  Hills, 
in  TmBET.    By  Thomas  Davidson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

(Plate  I.) 
§  1.  Carboniferous  Species. 
Ths  Carboniferons  series  in  Thibet  is  stated  by  Capt.  Godwin- 
Austen  to  consist  of: — (1)  quartzites ;  (2)  limestones  full  of  fossils 
of  all  kinds  ;  (3)  an  argillaceous  series ;  (4)  compact  limestone  with 
fewer  fossils,  surmounted  by  a  succession  of  beds  full  of  Goniatites. 

The  impure  limestone  (no.  2)  is  of  a  darkish  grey  colour,  and 
appears  in  some  parts  to  be  a  mass  of  organic  remains ;  it  bears  much 
resemblance,  both  in  the  character  of  the  rock  and  in  its  fossils,  to 
deposits  of  a  similar  age  in  Great  Britain.  From  this  rock  at 
Shigar,  near  Skardo,  Capt.  Godwin- Austen  has  procured  six  or  seven 
species  of  Brachiopoda,  of  which  four  only  aro  determinable,  tho 
remaining  two  or  three  being  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
determination. 

1.  Terbbbatula.  Austeniana,  spec.  nov.    PI.  I.  fig.  1. 

Shell  almost  circular,  nearly  equally  and  moderately  convex ;  sur- 

•Sect.C. 
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face  smooth.  Beak  moderately  produced,  and  troncated  by  a  small 
foraminal  aperture ;  marginal  line  slightly  curved  in  front,  but  not 
affecting  the  regular  couTezity  of  the  dorsal  Talve,  while  it  produces 
a  small  depression  or  sinus  near  the  firont  of  the  yentraL  Only  one 
specimen  of  this  sheU  was  found  by  Capt,  Godwin- Austen  in  Thibet ; 
it  measures  1  inch  in  length  and  breadth,  by  ^  inch  in  depth. 

2.  Spieiebb,  sp.    PL  I.  fig.  4. 

Of  this  Spirifer,  two  fragments  of  the  dorsal  valve  have  been  col- 
lected ;  when  perfect  it  was  semicircular,  moderately  convex,  with  a 
smooth  wide  slightly  raised  mesial  fold,  each  valve  being  orna- 
mented by  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  flattened  ribs.  The  ventral 
valve  being  unknown,  it  would  be  imsafe  to  venture  upon  a  specific  de- 
termination, especially  as  several  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  species 
present  characters  very  similar  to  those  displayed  by  the  fragment 
under  description. 

3.  Rhtnchonella   pleubodon,   var.  Davreuxiana,    De    Koninck. 

PL  I.  figs.  2  &  3. 

Several  specimens  agreeing  with  British  and  Belgian  examples 
of  E.  Davreuodana,  De  Koninck,  have  been  foimd  by  Capt.  Godwin - 
Austen  (see  Davidson,  *Mon.  British  Carb.  Brachiopoda,*  pi.  23. 
figs.  19-21). 

4.  Obthis,  sp.     PL  I.  .fig.  5. 

Two  fragments  of  one  valve  only  were  collected  by  Capt.  Godwin- 
Austen.  In  shape  this  valve  is  semicircular,  with  rounded  cardinal 
angles,  1  inch  in  length,  by  1  inch  2  linos  in  breadth.  It  is  mode- 
rately convex  and  ornamented  by  numerous  fine  radiating  strisB,  which 
increase  in  number  by  the  interpolation  of  ribs  at  various  distances 
from  the  beak.  The  surface  is  likewise  crossed  by  numerous  con- 
centric lines.  These  fragments  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  warrant  a  specific  determination. 

5.  Pboductus  ssMiBBTicuLATirs,  Martin.     PL  I.  fig.  6. 

Specimens  of  this  characteristic  Carboniferous  shell  do  not  appear 
rare  in  the  Thibet  limestone. 

6.  Chonbtbs  Habdbbnsis,  var.  Thtbeteksis.    PL  I.  fig.  7. 

This  small  species  occurs  by  millions  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone and  shale  of  Thibet,  where  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  exceeded  4^  lines  in  length  and  7  in  width.  Prof.  De  Ko- 
ninck agrees  with  me  in  considering  it  to  be  a  variety  of  C, 
Uardrensis,  The  shell  is  semicircular,  concavo-convex,  with  a 
straight  hinge-line,  each  valve  being  provided  with  a  narrow  sub- 
parallel  area.  The  surface  of  each  v^ve  is  ornamented  vrith  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  rounded  ribs,  of  which  a  small  proportion  are 
duo  to  interpolation.  The  surface  is  also  traversed  by  fine  con- 
tiguous stria).  As  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  C,  Uardrensis  is  a 
very  variable  species,  and  this  has,  no  doubt,  induced  palseontolo- 
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gbts  to  consider  some  of  its  local  variations  in  shape  as  distinct 
species.  The  strisB  vary  much  in  number  and  strength ;  in  some 
British  examples  they  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  fine,  while  in 
other  specimens  they  are  much  less  numerous  and  coarser,  the  shell 
differing  in  size  much  according  to  ago  and  locality.  C  variolata, 
D*Orb.y  is,  I  believe^  only  a  different  name  for  the  same  shell. 

§  2.  JuBAssic  Specibb. 

According  to  Capt.  Godwin- Austen,  rocks  of  the  Jurassic  period 
are  largely  developed  at  Kato,  in  Ladak,  in  the  Sum  Country  of 
Thibet.  In  a  limestone  rock  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  Capt. 
Godwin- Austen  refers  to  the  Oxfordian  period,  the  two  following 
qwdes  of  Brachiopoda  have  been  met  with. 

1.  Tebebbatula  TniBETEjrsis,  spec.  nov.     PL  I.  figs.  11-14. 

8heU  longer  than  wide,  sometimes  oval  and  rounded  in  front, 
but  more  often  truncated  or  indented  at  the  front,  and  even  bipli- 
cated.  Ventral  valve  regularly  convex  and  rather  deeper  than  the 
opposite  one ;  beak  incurved  and  truncated  by  a  circular  foramen ; 
dorsal  valve  evenly  convex  or  biplicated  near  the  front.  Dimen- 
sions variable.  Length  1  inch  8  lines,  width  1  inch  1  line,  depth 
11  lines. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable  in  its  external  shape,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  were  I  not  provided  with  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
examples,  showing  every  intermediate  form,  1  should  heirdly  ven- 
ture to  consider  them  all  as  variations  in  shape  of  a  single  species. 
Some  examples  are  of  an  elongated  oval  form  (fig.  12),  such  spoci- 
mens  being  nearly  uniformly  convex  with  hardly  any  apparent  bipli- 
cation  in  the  dorsal  valve,  under  which  aspect  it  resembles  some 
examples  of  T,  punctata,  and  other  closely  related  forms.  Other 
specimens  have  a  straight  or  slightly  indented  hinge-line,  with  a 
greater  or  less  tendency  to  biplication,  as  in  fig.  11,  under  which 
condition  they  approach  in  shape  some  examples  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Des- 
longchamps's  T.  dorsoplicata  and  oven  T,  perovalisy  while  others, 
again,  are  decidedly  biplicated,  as  in  figs.  13  and  14,  and  are  not 
unlike  some  Cretaceous  specimens  of  T,  hiplkata  and  the  Jurassic 
T.  indentata. 

The  same  kind  of  variation  in  form,  with  almost  similar  shapes, 
has  been  shown  to  occur  in  T.  hiplicata  and  in  T.  dorsoplicata,  &o. ; 
and,  indeed,  so  similar  and  perplexing  are  the  resemblances  of  the 
shell  under  description  to  several  congeneric  forms  already  described, 
that  it  is  with  much  uncertainty  that  1  have  ventured  to  apply  to 
the  Thibet  shell  a  distinct  specific  denomination. 

2.  KHT5CH0KELLA.  KaTONENSIS,  SpCC.  UOV.      PI.  I.  figS.  15  <&  16. 

I^ell  variable  in  shape,  aknost  circular  and  globular,  nearly  as 
wide  as  long.  Valves  about  equally  convex  and  deep,  ornamented 
with  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  angular  ribs,  of  which  from  three  to 
six  occupy  a  slightly  elevated  fold  in  the  dorsal  valve,  and  sinus  in 
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the  ventral ;  beak  incurved,  of  moderate  projection.     Proportions 
variable.     About  13  lints  in- length  and  breath,  by  10  in  depth. 

Of  this  shell  two  varieties  appear  to  occur  at  Kato,  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  number  and  projection  of  their  ribs. 

§  3.  Chetaceous  (?)  Spectes. 

A  compact  light  grey  limestone  near  Lacholung  La,  north  side, 
in  the  Sum  Country  in  Thibet,  contains  in  abundance  two  species 
of  Brachiopoda.  The  exact  age  of  this  rock  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  hitherto  satisfactorily  determined ;  but  as  these  two  Brachio- 
pods  have  a  very  Cretaceous  aspect,  and  as  Capt.  Godwin- Austen 
informs  me  that  a  rock  at  a  place  called  Kalatys  in  the  Upper  Indus, 
not  above  fifty  miles  from  where  the  Jurassic  fossils  were  found, 
contains  Bippurites,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  impossible  that  the  light 
compact  limestone  in  question  may  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 
Tliis  point,  however,  cannot  well  be  determined  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  two  species  of  Brachiopoda  therein  found,  as  some- 
what similarly  shaped  shells  do  also  occur  in  rocks  of  the  Jurassic 
period. 

1.  Waldheimia  Blanfordi,  spec.  nov.     PI.  I.  fig.  8. 

Shell  obscurely  pentagonal,  straight  or  slightly  indented  in  front. 
Valves  gently  convex  and  smooth,  no  mesial  fold  in  the  dorsal 
valve,  but  a  gentle  depression  or  sinus  occurs  near  the  front  of  the 
ventral ;  beak  small,  truncated  by  a  foraminal  aperture.  Length 
8;J,  width  8,  depth  4  lines. 

2.  liHrNcnoKELLA,  sp.     PI.  I.  figs.  9  &  10. 

Shell  transversely -oval,  wider  than  long.  Valves  equally  deep 
and  convex ;  when  well-shaped  there  exists  in  the  dorsal  valve  a  wide 
very  slightly  elevated  mesial  fold,  a  sinus  being  present  in  the  opposite 
one.  The  surface  of  each  of  the  valves  is  ornamented  with  about 
twenty-four  angular  ribs,  of  which  five  or  eight  occupy  the  fold  and 
sinus.  These  last  arc,  however,  very  often  shifted  more  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  side,  giving  the  shell  an  unsymmetrical  appearance. 
Beak  angular ;  foramen  small,  contiguous  to  the  umbone.  Propor- 
tions variable.     Length  10,  width  12,  depth  5  lines. 

This  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  fold  and  sinus  may  be 
occasionally  noticed  in  many  species  of  the  genus  BhifnchoneUa,  but 
is  particularly  prevalent  in  certain  Jurassic  fonns^  such  as  R.  in- 
consians,  R,  sulcata,  R,  dimidiata^  <feo. ;  indeed  so  closely  do  some 
of  the  specimens  under  description  approximate  in  shape  to  some 
specimens  of  Parkinson's  R.  sulcata,  and  to  another  species  to  which 
Sowerby  had  given  the  name  of  R,  dimidtmta,  that  I  would  not  ven- 
ture for  the  present  to  indentify  the  Thibet  fossil  by  any  definite 
specific  denomination. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  I. 

lucrative  of  CarboniferouSf  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  (?)  Brachiopoda 
from  Thibet, 

(The  figures  are  all  of  the  natural  size.) 

CASB051FK80US  SPSaSS,  FBOX  SniQAB,  KKAR  SkARDO. 

Fig.  1.  Terebratula  Austmiana,  spec.  noT. 

2&3.  Sfyttchonella  plcurotUm,  rar.  Ikiureuxiana,  Do  Koninck. 

4.  Spirifer^  sp. 

5.  Orthis,  sp. 

6.  ProductuB  temircficulatus^  Martin. 

7.  —  Hardrensis,  var.  TTubeterms, 

Cketaceovs(?)  Species,  from  near  Lacuolukg  La,  in  tue  Suru. 

8.  WaJdheimia  Blanfordiy  spec.  nor. 
9&10.  Rfynckoneila,  B^, 

Jurassic  Spectes,  from  Kato,  Ladak,  in  the  Suru. 

11-14.  Terebratula  ThibetensiSf  spec.  hot. 
15  k  16.  BhynchoTidla  Katanensis,  spec.  nor. 


Fates  on  ^  Cabboxiferous  BnAcinopoDA  collected  hy  Captaiw 
(JoDwix-ArsTBN  in  the  Valley  of  Kashhebe.  By  T.  Davibsow, 
Esq.,  F.E.8.,  F.O.8.,  &c. 

(Plate  II.) 

ly  18G4  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  to  examine  a 
series  of  Carboniferons  Brachiopoda  which  his  son  had  obtained  from 
fimestone  and  shales  near  Shigar  and  Skardo,  in  Thibet  (see  p.  35),  and 
which  I  found  to  consist  of  the  following  species : — 


1.  Terebratula  Austeniana,  ft.  sp.  - 

2.  Spirifer?    Not  sufRcienUj  complete 

to  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

3.  Rhjnchonella  pleurodon,  var.  Da- 

Treoxiana. 


4.  Orthis,  ap,  (approaching  in  form  to 

O.  Micheleni). 

5.  Productus  semireticulatus. 

6.  Chonetes  Hardrensis,  var. 


The  species  were  few  in  number,  but  bear  great  resemblance  to 
those  found  in  rocks  of  a  similar  age  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  Carboniferous  series 
of  Thibet  shall  have  been  further  searched  that  a  larger  number 
of  species  will  be  discovered. 

liiis  year  I  have  again  had  under  examination  a  much  larger 
aeries  of  Brachiopoda  which  Captain  Godwin- Austen  had  procured 
from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  and  shales  which  form  the  hills 
aroond  Vihi,  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmere.  The  Brachiopoda  abound 
in  a  bed  of  limestone  near  the  entrance  of  the  ravine  above  the  village 
of  Ehoonmoo ;  but  the  lowest  portion,  or  Z^wan  bed,  is  stated  by 
Captain  (Godwin- Austen  to  contain  the  larger  number  of  Brachiopoda  ; 
and  a  higher  st^e,  still  near  the  base  of  the  formation,  is  said  to 
contain  ^undant  remains  oi  Productus.  Barus  may  likewise  be  named 
as  one  of  the  most  fossiliferous  localities.  These  Brachiopoda  are, 
however,  but  rarely  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  most  of  the  spe- 
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cimens  occur  only  in  the  condition  of  more  or  less  mutilated  and  worn 
fragments.  Here  ogaia  we  find  many  of  our  common  and  widdy 
spread  European  and  American  species,  along  with  a  few  that  had 
not  yet  been  noticed  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Thibet,  Kashmere,  and  the 
Punjab  belong  to  one  great  formation. 

1.  Terbbratula  sacctjlus,  Martin,  sp.  ?     PI.  II.  fig  1. 

Anondtes  sacctdm,  Martin,  Petref.  Derb.,  tab.  xlvi.  fig.  1. 

Two  ventral  valves  of  a  shell  having  much  the  appearance  of  some  of 
our  British  examples  of  T,  sacculus  occur  in  a  grey-coloured  limestone 
from  Barus. 

2.  Athybis  subthjta.  Hall,  var.     PI.  II.  fig.  2. 

Terebratula  auhtilita,  Hall,  in  Howard  Stansbury's  Exploration  of 
the  VaUey  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  p.  409,  pi.  2.  ^gB. 
1&2. 

This  appears  to  be  a  common  shell  in  a  grey  limestone  at  Khoonmoo, 
but  has  also  been  found  at  Barus,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Punjab. 

3.  Spirifera  Rajah,  Salter.     PI.  II.  ^g.  3. 

Spirifera  Bajahy  Salter,  Palaeontology  of  Niti  in  the  Northern 
Himalaya,  pp.  59  &  111.     Calcutta,  1865. 

Shell  marginally  longitudinally  oval ;  hinge-line  slightly  shorter 
than  the  greater  width  of  the  shell.  Ventnd  valve  convex,  with  a 
narrow  sinus  or  groove  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  beak  to  the 
front,  and  along  the  centre  of  which  there  exists  a  narrow  thread-like 
rib.  The  surface  of  this  valve  is  ornamented  with  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  rounded  ribs,  of  which  the  two  central  ones  are  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  most  prominent,  each  fib  being  again  ftirrowed  by 
three,  four,  or  five  smaller  ones,  while  the  whole  surface  is  also  finely 
longitudinally  striated.  Beak  prominent  and  incurved ;  area  of  mode- 
rate width  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  triangular  fissure.  Dor- 
sal valve  convex,  but  less  deep  than  the  ventral.  The  mesial  fold 
is  well  defined  and  composed  of  a  single  rib  at  its  origin,  and 
continues  so  to  some  distance,  when  a  smaller  lateral  rib  is  produced 
on  either  side,  4nd  extends  to  the  front ;  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  valve  is  covered  with  a  similar  succession  of  smaller  rounded 
ribs,  simple  at  their  origin,  but  soon  producing  a  small  one  on  each 
of  its  lateral  portions,  the  whole  surface  being  also  marked  with  fine 
longitudinal  striae,  as  well  as  by  numerous  fine  concentric  lines  of 
growth.  The  largest  specimen  I  have  seen,  if  complete,  would  mea- 
sure in  length  23,  in  width  22  lines. 

Of  this  beautifidly  sculptured  Spirifer  a  great  many  imperfect  speci- 
mens were  found  by  Captain  Godwin-Austen  at  Barus,  in  beds  of  the 
Carboniferous  age.  At  p.  59  of  Colonel  R.  Strachey's  *  Palaeontology 
of  Niti,'  this  species  is  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Salter,  who  ob- 
serves that  •*  the  peculiar  square  shape,  not  very  convex  valves,  acute 
ribs,  are  all  characters  in  which  Spirifera  Rajah  approaches  very  near 
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the  Spirifem  Keithavii.  But  the  fasciculate  secondary  ribs  are 
stronger,  while  the  costaB  themselves  are  less  deep."  At  page  59  of 
the  work  above  named  this  shell  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  "  from 
the  Trias  beds  of  Spiti  Pass  " ;  but  at  page  111  of  the  same  work 
Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  observes  that  the  Spirifera  Bajah  (of  Salter) 
does  not  occur  in  the  same  bed  with  Triassic  Ammonites,  but  in  beds 
decidedly  below  them — ^beds  which  other  evidence  combines  to  show 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  general  relative  age  (in  the  sense  of 
homotcuns)  as  the  Carboniferous  of  Europe.  This  last  view  wotdd  be 
confirmed  by  Captain  God  win- Austen's  observations  in  Eashmere, 
where  the  species  is  Carboniferous. 

4.  Bpibifkea.  Yihiaka,  spec.  nov.     PL  11.  fig.  4. 

Shell  longitudinally  oval,  longer  than  wide;  hinge-line  rather 
shorter  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell.  Both  valves  are  convex, 
the  ventral  being  the  deeper;  and  each  is  ornamented  with  from 
dghteen  to  twenty  simple  ribs.  In  the  dorsal  valve  the  mesial  fold 
is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  sinus 
of  the  ventral  there  exists  a  small  median  rib.  Beak  incurved ; 
area  of  moderate  dimensions.  One  specimen  measured  15  lines  in 
width  by  about  14  in  length. 

Three  valves  of  this  Spirifer  were  found  embedded  in  a  single  spe- 
cimen of  limestone  from  Barus,  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmero.  It  is 
distinguishable  from  S.  pingtus  by  its  constant  well-marked  median 
rib  in  the  sinus  of  the  ventral  valve. 

5.  SpnuFKKA  Kashmeriensis,  spec.  nov.     PL  II.  fig.  5. 

Shell  transversely  fusiform ;  hinge-line  long  and  straight,  the 
lateral  margins  becoming  gradually  attenuated.  Ventral  valve  orna- 
mented with  about  twenty  simple  ribs  ;  the  sinus  deep  and  divided 
along  the  middle  by  a  small  median  slightly  projecting  rib,  which, 
commencing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beak,  extends  to  the  front. 
Length  7,  width  18  lines. 

Of  this  Spirifer  I  have  seen  two  or  three  ventral  valves  only,  one  of 
them  occurred  in  the  same  block  of  limestone  along  with  S.  Vthiana 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Barus,  the  other  specimcn.s  were 
labelled  Khoonmoo.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
species  by  its  very  transverse  spindle  shape,  and  it  is  not  very  unlike 
in  form  some  examples  of  S,  macropterus,  Goldf.,  but  may  bo  distin- 
goished  by  the  presence  of  the  small  median  rib  in  the  sinus. 

6.  Spiriybra  MoosAKHAiLENsrs,  Dav.     PL  II.  fig.  6. 

Spirifera  Moosakhailensis,  Dav.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  28,  pi.  2.  fig.  2. 

Two  or  three  specimens,  agreeing  in  character  with  those  I  have 
already  described  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Moosakhail  and 
Kafir  Kote,  in  the  Punjab,  were  found  at  Barus.  Prof.  E.  Beyrich 
informs  us  also  that  this  shell  was  found  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  the  Island  of  Timor. 
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7.  Spirifera  Babtjsiensis,  spec.  nov.    PI.  II.  fig.  7. 

Shell  subrhomboidal ;  hingc-linc  straight  and  as  long  as  the  width 
of  the  shell ;  cardinal  extremities  angular  and  projecting ;  sinus  wide. 
Surface  ornamented  with  about  fifteen  ribs,  those  in  the  sinus  being 
much  smaller  than  those  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  valve.  Length 
2J,  width  5  lines. 

Of  this  small  Spirifer  a  single  ventral  valve  was  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  shales  or  Zewan  beds  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmere.  It  is 
quite  different  in  shape  and  character  from  the  other  three  species,  and 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  comparative  width  of  its  sinus. 
The  description  of  this  shell  and  that  of  S,  Kashmeriensis  are  neces- 
sarily verj'  incomplete,  since  our  material  consists  of  ventral  valves 
only. 

8.  Rhtnchonella  Babumexsjs,  spec.  nov.    PI.  II.  fig.  8. 

Shell  elongated,  subtrigonal ;  dorsal  valve  convex,  the  mesial  fold 
being  very  wide  and  composed  of  three  ribs,  of  which  the  central 
is  the  most  elevated ;  three  smaller  ribs  occupy  each  of  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  valve.  Ventral  valve  rnthcr  deeper  than  the  opposite 
one,  the  wide  sinus  having  two  ribs,  while  three  or  four  smaller  ones 
occupy  each  of  tlie  lateral  portions  of  the  valve.  Beak  much  pro- 
duced and  incurved  at  its  angular  extremity.  The  lateral  portions 
of  the  ventral  valve  at  and  near  the  beak  are  much  depressed  and 
form  a  convex  curve,  which  indents  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  dorsal. 

Of  this  species  two  longitudinal  halves  only  were  found  in  the 
Zewan  beds.  Valley  of  Kashmere  ;  but  they  were  sufficiently  perfect 
to  enable  me  to  accurately  restore  the  wanting  portions.  The  largest 
example  measured,  when  perfect,  9  lines  in  length,  by  7  in  width,  and 
4  in  depth.  It  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  some  examples  of  lihyn- 
chomlki  anffulata,  linn.,  with  which,  however,  it  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  identified. 

9.  Rhynchoxella  Kasmeriexsis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  II.  ^g,  9. 

Shell  oblato-deltoidal,  wider  than  long.  Ventral  valve  convex, 
with  a  wide  deep  sinus  possessing  four  or  five  rounded  ribs  of  unequal 
width,  namely,  a  small  central  one  intervening  between  two  larger 
ones.  Three  or  four  ribs  occupy  also  each  of  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  valve.  Beak  small,  incurved.  Dorsal  valve  convex,  smooth  at  the 
umbone ;  mesial  fold  wide,  evenly  convex,  and  ornamented  with  four 
ribs,  three  others  occupying  each  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  valve 
in  the  contiguity  of  the  margin. 

Of  this  shell  a  single  specimen  was  found  in  the  Z^wan  beds,  Valley 
of  Kashmere ;  in  form  it  approaches  some  examples  of  II,  pugnus, 
but  differs  by  the  shape  of  the  ribs  in  the  sinus.  The  study  of  more 
specimens  would  be  desirable. 

10.  SxREPTOBHYWCHrS  CBENISTEIA,  PhiUipS.      PI.  II.  fig.  10. 

Spirifera  crenistria,  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii.  pl.  ix. 
fig.  6. 
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Several  examples  agreeing  with  those  found  in  Europe  have  been 
obtained  at  Bams  and  in  the  Zewan  beds,  in  the  valley  of  Kashmere. 
The  species  occurs  also  in  the  Punjab. 

11.  Streptobhynchxts,  ?  sp.     PI.  II.  fig.  11. 

One  imperfect  valve  appears  referable  to  another  species  of  this 
subgenus,  but  the  specimen  was  not  sufficiently  complete  to  admit  of 
its  specific  distinctions  or  characters  being  satisfactorily  determined. 
The  valve  is  about  5  lines  in  length  by  7  in  width,  moderately  convex, 
and  ornamented  with  about  eight  rounded  ribs,  three  or  four  smaller 
longitudinal  ones  occupying  the  wide  interspace  left  between  tKelai^r. 
From  the  Zewan  beds,  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmere. 

12.  Productus  SEMiRETicrLATXTs,  Martin,  sp.     PL  II.  fig.  12. 

Anomites  semtrettculatus,  Martin,  Petrif.  Derb.  pi.  xxxii.  figs.l  &  2, 
and  pi.  xxxiii.  fig.  4. 

A  large  variety  of  this  well-known  and  far  spread  species  is 
exceedingly  abundant  at  Barus,  and  is  indeed  (along  with  Spirtfera 
Austeniana  and  Athyris  suhtilita)  the  Brachiopod  most  commonly 
found,  but  unfortunately  apparently  always  in  a  very  bad  or  indifFerent 
state  of  preservation ;  it  occurs  also  near  Loodoo  west  of  Wasterwan 
A  smaller  variety  has  been  found  in  the  Punjab  and  also  in  Thibet. 

13.  Productus  CORA,  D'Orbigny. 

Productus  eora,  D'Orbigny,  Paleontologie  du  Voyage  dans  TAme- 
rique  Meridionale,  pi.  v.  figs.  8,  9,  &  10. 

Three  or  four  specimens  referable  to  this  species  have  been  found 
at  Barus ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  Punjab,  and  is  very  common  in 
Europe. 

14.  PRonrcTUS  scabriculus,  Martin.     PL  II.  ^g,  13. 

Anomites  scabriculus,  Martin,  Petrif.  Derb.  p.  8,  pi.  xxxi.  ^g,  5. 

Of  this  well-known  species  some  examples  were  found  at  Barus 
and  Khoonmoo. 

15.  PBODUcnrs  Humboldth,  D'Orb.     PL  II.  ^g,  14. 

Productus  ffumboldiii,  D'Orb.  Paleont.  du  Voy.  dans  TAmerique 
Meridionale,  pi.  5,  figs.  4-7. 

Two  fragments  referable  to  this  species  were  found  at  Khoonmoo, 
and  in  the  Zewan  beds,  Valley  of  Kashmere ;  it  is  also  common  in 
the  Punjab. 

16.  PRonrcTTS  lokgisphtus.  Sow.  ? 

Productus  longispinus,  Sow.  Min.  Conch,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  pi.  Ixviii. 
fig.l. 

Of  this  species  an  imperfect  example  was  obtained  from  the  grey 
limestone  at  Khoonmoo.  It  is  exactly  like  some  specimens  found  in 
the  Punjab. 
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17.  Productus  STRiATUS,  Fischer  ? 

Mytilus  striatus,  Fischer,  Oryct.du  Gouv.de  Moscow,  p.  181,  pl.xix. 
fig.  4. 

A  fragment,  having  much  the  appearance  of  having  helonged  to 
this  well-known  species,  was  found  at  Bams,  in  the  Valley  of  Kash- 
mere,  hut  the  specimen  w'as  not  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  a 
certain  identification.     The  shell  is  not  rare  in  the  Punjab. 

18.  Peoductus  spinulosus  ?,  Sow.     PL  11.  ^,  15. 

Two  specimens,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  some  of  our  European 
examples,  were  obtained  from  the  grey  limestone  of  Khoonmoo.  The 
shell  is  small,  transversely  semicircular ;  the  ventral  valve  r^^arly 
convex,  without  sinus ;  surfiace  covered  with  numerous  subreg^ar 
small  tubercles,  somewhat  quincuncially  arranged  (each  tubercle 
having  given  rise  in  the  perfect  shell  to  a  slender  spine) ;  the  con- 
centric wrinkles  are  also  slightly  marked,  and  on  one  specimen 
somewhat  as  we  find  to  bo  the  case  in  P,  Keyserlingiana,  or  even  P. 
Deshayesiana,  De  Koninck,  to  which  these  Kashmere  shells  be^ 
some  resemblance. 

19.  PBonrcTTTS  l^vis,  spec,  nov,     PL  II.  ^g,  16. 

Shell  small,  nearly  circular ;  hinge-line  slightly  shorter  than  the 
greatest  width  of  the  shell ;  ventral  valve  evenly  convex ;  ears  small ; 
surface  smooth  ?  Length  3  lines,  the  width  slightly  exceeding  that 
of  the  length. 

Of  this  small  species  a  single  ventral  valve  has  been  discovered, 
but  it  was  so  distinct,  both  by  its  shape  and  surface,  from  other  known 
species  of  the  genus  that  I  have  ventured  to  apply  to,  it  a  distinc- 
tive designation.  It  occurs  in  a  coarse  Umestone  in  the  Z^wan  beds. 
Valley  of  Kashmere,  but  less  compact  and  of  a  lighter  grey  than  the 
bed  frt)m  which  most  of  the  species  found  at  Khoonmoo  were 
obtained. 

20.  Peoductus,  sp.  ? 

A  fragment  of  internal  cast  indicates  the  presence  of  another  species, 
but  not  specifically  determinable  from  the  material  in  our  possesaon. 
Barus. 

21.  Choitetes  Lsnris,  spec.  nov.     PL  II.  fig.  17. 

Shell  marginally  semicircular,  concavo-convex ;  hinge-line  straight, 
about  as  wide  as  the  width  of  the  shell ;  each  valve  is  provided  with 
a  subparallel  area,  which  is  widest  in  the  ventral  valve ;  ventral 
valve  moderately  convex,  flattened  towards  the  ears ;  surface  smooth  ? 
Length  4,  width  6  lines.  Of  this  Chonctes  two  or  three  more  or  less 
complete  specimens  occur  on  a  figment  of  limestone  from  Barus,  in 
the  Valley  of  Kashmere. 

22.  Chonetes  ?  AusTENiANA,  spec.  nov.     PL  11.  fig.  18. 

Shell  marginally  transversely  semicircular ;  hinge-line  straight,  as 
wide  as  the  shell ;  ventral  valve  moderately  convex,  with  a  narrow. 
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median  ooncaye  groove  commencmg  at  the  extremity  of  the  beak  and 
extending  to  the  front ;  four  obscnre  rounded  ribs  of  very  small  ele- 
Tationmay  be  traced  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  valve  in  contiguity 
as  to  the  central  groove.  I  have  seen  but  a  single  incomplete  spe- 
cimen of  this  species,  which  occurs  in  the  same  coarse  light-grey 
limestone  which  contains  Produetus  Icevis,  From  the  Zdwan  beds, 
Valley  of  Kashmere. 

23.  DiBciHA  Eashmebiexsis,  spec.  nov.     Fl.  11.  fig.  19. 

Shell  marginally  ovate  or  longitudinally  oval,  the  posterior  portion 
being  narrower  than  the  anterior.  The  imperforate  valve  is  con- 
Tex,  and  most  elevated  towards  the  middle,  the  rounded  apex 
sometimes  projecting  beyond  the  level  of  the  posterior  margin. 
Surface  smooth.     Length  13,  width  11  lines. 

Of  this  curious  species  two  specimens  were  found  at  Khoonmoo,  in 
the  Valley  of  Kashmere. 

EXFLANATION  OF  FLATE  II. 

lUustrathe  of  Carhonifercus  Brachiopoda  from  Kashmere, 

(The  figures  are  all  of  the  natural  size.) 

Fig.  1.  Terdtraifda  tacculus,  Martin.    Bams. 

2.  Athyris  subtiiitOy  Hall,  var.    Bams  and  Ehoonmoo. 

3.  Spirifera  Rajah,  Salter  (partly  restored).    Barus. 
4. VihtanOf  spec.  nov.    BaruA. 

6. Kashmeriensis,  spec.  nov.    Bams  and  Khoonmoo. 

6.  Moosahhaileniis,  Dav.    Bams. 

7.  Barutiensis,  spec.  nov.    Z6wan  beds. 

8.  BhynchoneUa  Barumensis,  spec.  nov.    Z^wan  beds. 

9.  KashmerieruiSf  spec.  nov.    Z6wBn  beds. 

10.  8trepiorhynehu»  crenittria^  FhilHps.    Barus  and  Z6wan  beds. 

11.  ,  sp.    Z^wan  Beds. 

12.  Productus  aemiretieulatuSy  Martin.    Bams, 

13.  9cabriculus,  Martin.    Barus  and  Khoonmoo. 

14.  Humholdtii,  D*Orb.    Khoonmoo  and  Z6wan  beds. 

15. tpinulosus?,  Sow.    Ehoonmoo. 

16. ugvis,  spec.  nov.    Z^wan  beds. 

17.  Ch&netes  linns,  spec.  nov.    Bams. 

18. ?  Ausieniana,  spec.  nov.    Z^wan  beds. 

19.  Diteina  Kashmertensis,  spec.  noV.    Ehoonmoo. 
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TO  THE 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

From  JuJij  1st  to  September  30fA,  1865. 


I.  TRANSACTIONS  AND  JOURNALS. 
Presented  hy  the  respective  Societies  and  Editors. 

Abbeville.     Mdmoircs  de  la  Societ<5  Impdriale  d'Emulation  d' Abbe- 
ville.    Premiere  Partie.     1861-65. 
B.  de  Perthes. — ^D^couverte  d^une  mSchoire  humaine  dans  le  dila- 

viuin,  1. 
Milne-Edwards. — Sur  les  r^sultats  fonmis  par  une  enauete  relative 
a  la  d^couverte  d*une  m&choire  humaine  et  de  haclies  en  silex, 
dans  le  terrain  dilu\den  de  Moulin-Quiffnon,  75. 
B.  de  Perthes. — Nouvelles  d^couvertea  d  os  humains  dans  le  dilu- 
vium, en  1863  et  1864,  01. 

Albany  Institute.  Transactions.  Vol.  ii.  No.  1.  1833.  From 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.GJS.,  4'c. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Vol.  vi.  January  to  June 
1864. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Proceedings 
of  the  Second  Meeting,  held  at  Cambridge,  August  1849.  From 
Sir  R.  L  Murchison,  K.C.B.,  F.Q.S.,  ^c. 

R.  W.  Gibbes. — Mosasaunts  and  other  allied  genera  in  the  United 
States,  77. 

J.  C.  Warren. — Mastodon  angtididenSy  93. 

J.  D.  Dana. — Isolation  of  Volcanic  action  in  Hawaii,  95. 

L.  Agaasiz. — Fossil  Remains  of  an  Elephant  found  in  Vermont,  100. 

L.  Saemann. — ^Remarks  on  Boltonite»  106. 

B.  Silliman,  jim. — On  Boltonite  of  Shepard,  and  Bisilicate  of  Mag- 
nesia of  Dr.  Thomson,  109. 

.    Identity  of  Sillimanite  of  Bowen,  of  Bucholzite  of  Brandes, 

and  of  Fibrolite  of  Boumon  with  the  species  Kyanite,  111. 

.    On  "  Indianite"  of  Count  Boumon,  131. 

.    Analyses  of  "Green  Picrolite"  and  "Slaty  Serpentine,"  so 

called,  fipom  Texas,  134. 
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American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Proceedings 
of  Second  Meeting,  1849  (continxied). 

E.  ffitchcock. — River  Terraces  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  on 
the  ^^ona  of  the  Earth's  Surface,  148. 

C.  Hartwell  and  E.  Hitchcock,  jun. — Description  of  certain  Mineral 
Localities  in  Massachusetts,  159. 

H.  D.  Ro^is. — Analogy  of  the  Kihbon  Structure  of  Glaciers  to  the 
Slaty  Cneavage  of  Rocks,  181. 

R.  W.  Gibbes. — New  Species  of  Fossil  Myliobates  from  the  Eocene 
of  South  Carolina,  and  New  Fossils  from  the  Cretaceous,  Eocene,' 
and  Pliocene  of  South  Carolioa,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  193. 

H.  D.  Rogers. — Origin  of  the  Drift,  and  of  the  Lake  and  Kiver  Ter- 
races of  the  Unit^  States  and  Europe,  239. 

W.  C.  Redfield. — ^Fossil  Remains  from  Broome  County,  255. 

C.  T.  Jackson. — Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Mines  of  Lake  Superior,283. 

.    Geological  Structure  of  Keweenaw  Point,  288. 

J.  S.  Hodge. — Mineral  Region  of  Lake  Sujf  erior,  301. 

A.  Guyot. — Erratic  Phenomena  of  the  White  Mountains,  308. 

— ^.    Erratic  Phenomena  of  the  Central  Alps,  311. 

J.  D.  Dana. — ^Trend  of  Islands  and  Axis  of  Subsidence  in  the  Pacific, 
32L 

T.  S.  Hunt.— Geolojgy  of  Canada,  325. 

M.  F.  Maury. — Sediment  of  the  Mississippi,  334. 

J.  HalL — ^Brachiopoda  of  the  Silurian  Period,  347. ' 

.    Graptolites,  their  Duration  in  Geological  Periods,  and  their 

Value  in  the  Identification  of  Strata,  351. 

Baird. — Bone-caves  of  Pennsylvania,  352. 

L.  Feuchtwwiger. — ^Discovery  of  a  new  Cave  in  Kentucky,  355. 

J.  W.  Bailey. — ^Process  for  detectmg  the  Remains  of  Infusoria,  &c., 
in  Sedimentary  Deposits,  409. 

American  Journal  of  Science.    Second  Series.    Vol.  xl.     No.  118. 
July  1865. 

L.  LesQuereux. — Origin  and  Formation  of  Prairies,  23. 

F.  B.  Meek. — ^Notice  of  a  small  collection  of  Fossils  found  hy  Dr. 

Havs  on  the  west  shore  of  Kennedy  Channel,  81. 
T.  S.  "ilunt — Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Natural  Waters,  43. 
C.  U.  Shepard. — Mineralogical  Notices,  110. 
J.  H.  McChesney. — New  Species  of  Fossils  from  the  Palajozoic  Rocks 

of  the  Western  States,  116. 
J.  P.  Lealev. — Mont  Alto  Lignite  and  Appalachian  Erosion,  119. 
Fouqu^. — Eruption  of  Etna,  122. 
Coan. — ^Volcano  of  Kilauea,  122. 
Shepard. — ^Additional  Notes  on  the  Minerals  of  the  Emcr^'-mine  at 

Cnester,  Massachusetts,  123. 
Geolo^od  Map  of  Russia,  123. 
R.  N.  Ruhidge. — Changes  rendered  necessary  in  the  Geological  Map 

of  South  Africa,  123. 
R.  Owen. — Anthrakei*peton,  a  new  Carboniferous  Reptile,  124. 
De  Momer. — Mineral  Wealth  of  Mexico,  124. 
A.  Sismonda. — Gneiss  with  the  Impression  of  an  Equisetum,  124. 
H.  St-C.  Deville.— Kalicine,  124. 
F.  H.  Bradley. — Geological  Excursion,  125. 
Messikomer. — Lake-habitations,  135. 
P.  J.  vim  Beneden  and  K  Dupont. — Human  Remains  of  the  Trou  du 

Frontal,  136. 
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Assurance  Magazine.    Yol.  xii.  Fart  4.    July  1865. 

Athenaeum  Journal.    Nos.  1966-1979.    July  to  September  1865. 
Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c 
J.  J.  Lake. — Geology  of  the  Mediterranean,  26. 
G.  Greenwood. — "  Lyell  on  the  Weald ;  Drew  on  Ronmey  Marsh,*'  184. 
Discovery  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fox  of  a  new  Saurian  in  the  Weald  near 

Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  186. 
A.  Geikie*8  *  The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  in  connexion  with  its 

Physical  Geography,'  noticed,  207. 
R.  G.  M.  Browne's  '  Astronomical  Geology :  a  treatise  respecting  the 

Causes  to  which  the  structural  and  superficial  Configuration  of  the 

Earth's  Crust  is  attributed,'  noticed,  2o0. 
Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1864,  251. 
n.  Liccoq's  *  Mineral  Waters  regarded  in  relation  to  Chemistry  and 

Geology,'  noticed,  281. 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  338,  372,  403,  438. 
The  Stone  Age,  402. 

Berlin.  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  geologischen  Gosellschaft.    Vol.  vii. 
Heft  1.     November  and  December  1864,  and  January  1865. 

C.  Rammelsberg. — ^A.  Scacchi,  Uber  die  Polysymmetrie  der  Kryatalle, 
36  (plate). 

.  Bemerkungen  zu  Scacchi's  Abhandlunn:  iiber  die  Polysym- 
metrie und  zu  der  von  Des  Cloizeaux  Uber  die  rseudodimorpme,  66. 

G.  Tschermak. — Bemerkimgen  zu  dem  Aufeatze  des  Herm  (3.  Rose : 
'Ueber  die  in  den  Thonschiefem  vorkonunenden^  mit  Faseiquan 
bedeckten  Eisenkieshexaeder,  68. 

H.  von  Dechen. — ^Vergleichende  Ueberaicht  der  vulkanischen  Erschei- 
nungen  im  Laacher  See-Gebiete  und  in  der  EifeL  69. 

H.  Creoner. — Die  Zone  der  Opis  simtUs,  Phill.  im  Oxford,  von  Han- 
nover, 167  (plate^. 

.    Geognostische  Beschreibung  des  Bergwerksdistrictes  von  St. 

Andreasberg,  163  (3  plates). 

.    Die  Verbreitung  des  Gault  in  der  Umgegend  von  Hannover, 

232  (plate). 

Boston.  American  Journal  of  Conchology.  Vol.  i.  No.  3.  July  1865. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.    Proceedings.    Yol.  vii.  pp.  145- 
448.    November  1859  to  February  1861. 

C.  T.  Jackson. — Crystals  of  Green  Felspar  firom  the  Sea-wall  near 

Southwest  Harbour,  Mount  Desert,  M!aine,  160. 
W.  B.  Rogers. — Fossil  Cast  in  Sandstone  of  part  of  the  Trunk  of  a 

lar^  S^iUaria  from  South  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia,  168. 
E.  Hitchcock,  jun. — On  the  elongated,  flattened,  and  curved  pebbles 

found  in  the  Conglomerate  of  Vermont,  208. 
C.  H.  Hitchcock. — Explanation  of  a  Geological  Map  of  Vermont,  286. 
W.  B.  Rogers. — Stratigraphical  Relations  of  Marine  Deposits,  246. 
R.  Field. — Footmarks  of  the  Connecticut  River  Sandstones,  316. 
C.  A.  White. — Geology  and  Palaeontology  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 

its  Vicinity,  310. 
E.  Hitchcock. — Conglomerate  of  Vermont,  353. 
J.  Marcou. — Primordial  Fauna,  and  Taconic  System,  369. 
N.  Easton. — Imprints  of  Shells  in  Siliceous  Slate  of  Fall  River,  389. 
W.  B.  Rogers. — Remarks  on  the  Group  of  Rocks  constituting  the 

base  of  &e  Paheozoic  Series  in  the  United  States^  394 
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Boston  Sodety  of  Natural  History.    Proceedings.    Yol.  Tii.  pp.  145- 

W.  R  Rogers. — ^Palasozoic  Rocks  of  Dennis  River  in  Maine,  419. 
C.  H.  Hitdicock. — Geology  of  Vermont  in  relation  to  the  Taconic 
S j8teni|  426u 

.    .    VoL  ix.  pp.  321-386.    February  and  March  1865. 

Breslao..  Abhandlnngen  der  Schlesischen  Gesellschaft  fiir  vaterlan- 
dische  Coltnr.  Abdieilung  fiir  Naturwissenschaften  und  Medicin. 
1864.    Heftl. 

.   .   Philosophisch-historischeAbtheilung.  Heft  2.   1864. 

.   Zwei  und  vierzigster  Jahres-Bericht  der  Schlesischen  GeseU- 

sdiaft  for  yaterlandische  Cultur.     1864. 
Websky. — ^Ueber  die  Bestrebungen  firanzosischer  Mineralogen^  die 

&8cneinnngen,  welche  die  durchsichtigen  Mineralkorper  im  polari- 

Birten  Lichte  darbieten,  als  wesentlich  bestimmendes  Kennzeichen 

in  Anwendnng  zu  bringen,  23. 
Range. — ^Ueber  die  nunmehr  voUstandig  publicirte  geognostische 

Karte  des  niederschlesischen  Grebirges,  z4 
F.  Romer. — ^Die  Kattowitzer  marine  Conchylien-Fauna  auch  bei 

Roedzin  entdeckt,  25. 
.    Ueber  ein  Inreisrundes;  scheibenformiges  Gneisgeschiebe  aus 

dem  Karolinen-Flotze  bei  Kattowitz,  26. 
,    Ueber  die  Auffindung  eines  fossilen  Saugethiers  in  der  Tertiar- 

bildun^  yon  Dirschel,  27. 
.    Ueber  eine  in  den  Monaten  Marz  und  April  d.  J.  gemachte 

Reise  nach  Spanien.  27. 
,    *  Erlaaterung  des  Berichts  iiber  die  Erhebnngen  der  Wasser- 

Versommgs-Commission  des  Gemeinderathes  der  Stadt  Wien; 

Wien  1864'  noticed,  30. 
.    Ueber  ein  Vorkommen  von  Cardium  edule  and  Buccmum  reti- 

culatum  in  dem  Diluviul-Kies  bei  Bromberg,  32. 
.    Ueber  ein  Stiick  des  am  14.  Mai  1864  bei  Orgueil  gefallenen 

Bieteoriten,  32. 
F.  Cohn. — Ueber  die  Entstehimg  des  Travertin  in  den  Wasserf  alien 

Ton  Tivoli  dorch  Vermittelung  der  Moose  und  Algen,  32. 
Goppert — Ueber  die  Darwin'sche  Transmutations-Lehre  mit  Bezie- 

hung  auf  fossile  PHanzen,  39. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Report  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Meeting,  held  at  Bath  in  September  1864.     1865. 

P.  de  M.  G.  Egerton,  T.  H.  Huxley,  and  W.  Molyneux. — ^Distribution 
of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  "North  Staffordshire  Coal-field^  342. 

DaubeiTf.— Thermal  Waters  of  Bath,  26. 

Roscoe. — ^Existence  of  Lithiiun,  Strontium,  and  Copper  in  the  Bath 
Waters,  41. 

W.  L.  Scott.--New  Sources  of  Thallium,  41. 

J.  Phillips. — ^Address  to  Geological  Section,  45. 

W.  H.  Bally, — ^New  points  in  tne  Structure  of  PalachinuSj  49. 

,    Occurrence  or  Fish-remains  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  at 

Portisbead,  near  Bristol,  49. 

H.  B.  Brady. — ^Foraminifera  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  lias  of  Somer- 
setshire, 50. 

H.  W.  Bristow. — ^Rhaetic  (or  Penarth)  Beds  of  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Bristol  wid  the  South-west  of  England,  50. 
TOt.  Xm. — PART  r.  E 
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BritiBh  AflSodatioQ  fbr  the  Adyanoement  of  Science.    Report,  1864 
(coTfUinued), 

P.  R  Brodie.— Two  outliers  of  Ima  in  South  WaiwickBhiie;  and  pre- 
sence of  the  RhsBtic  Bone-bed  at  Enowle.  62. 

P.  P.  Caipenter. — Connexion  between  the  Crag  Formations  and  the 
recent  North  Pacific  Faunas,  62. 

Daubenj. — Cause  of  the  Extrication  of  Carbonic  Add  from  the  In- 
terior of  the  Earth,  and  on  its  Chemical  Action  upon  the  Consti- 
tuents of  Felspathic  Rocks,  62. 

W.  B.  Dawkins. — ^Newer  Pliocene  Fauna  of  the  Caverns  and  Rirer- 
deposits  of  Somersetshire,  63. 

R.  Harkness. — Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  the  South-east  of  Cumber- 
land and  the  North-east  of  Westmoreland,  63. 

J.  Hector. — Geolof^y  of  the  Province  of  Otago,  New  Zealand,  54. 

Hennessy. — ^Possible  Conditions  of  (Geological  Climate,  66. 

W.  Keene. — Coal-measures  of  New  South  Wales  with  Spirifer, 
OhsBoptertSf  and  Lqndodendronj  68. 

R  R.  Lankester. — Species  of  the  genus  Pteraspis,  68. 

J.  Leckenbj. — ^Boulaer-claj  and  Drift  of  Scarborough  and  East 
Yorkshire,  68. 

0.  Moore. — Geology  of  the  South-west  of  England,  59. 

C.  W.  Peach.— Traces  of  Glacial  Drift  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  69. 

.    Additional  List  of  Fossils  from  the  Boulder-clay  of  Caithness, 

61. 

W.  Penjrelly. — ^Accumulation  of  Shells,  with  Human  Industrial 
Remams,  found  on  a  hill  near  the  River  Teign,  in  Devonshire,  63. 

.     Changes  of  Relative  Level  of  Land  and  Sea  in  South-eastern 

Devonshire  in  connexion  with  the  Antiquity  of  Mankind,  63. 

J.  Phillins. — ^Formation  of  Valleys  near  Barkby  Lonsdale,  63. 

.    Measure  of  Geological  Time  by  Natural  Chronometers,  64 

.    Distribution  of  Granite  Blocks  from  Wasdale  Craig,  66. 

W.  B.  Rogers. — ^Peculiar  Fossil  found  in  the  Mesozoic  Sandstone  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  66. 

R.  N.  Rubidge. — ^Relations  of  the  Silurian  Schist  -m^  the  Quartzose 
Rocks  of  South  Africa,  66. 

J,  W.  Salter. — ^New  Forms  of  Glenoid  Trilobitee  from  the  Lowest 
Fosoliferous  Rocks  of  Wales,  67. 

.  Old  Pre-Cambrian  (Laurentian)  Island  of  St  David's,  Pem- 
brokeshire, 67. 

W.  Sanders. — ^Explanation  of  a  Gcolodcal  Map  of  the  Bristol  Coal- 
field, 68. 

W.  A.  Sanford. — Camassial  and  Canine  Teeth  from  the  Mendip 
Caverns,  probably  belonging  to  Felia  antiatta  (syn.  Pardus),  69. 

H.  Seeley. —Significance  of  the  Sequence  or  Rocks  and  Fossils,  69. 

W.  W.  Smyth.— Thermal  Water  of  the  Clifford  Amalgamated  Mines 
of  Cornwall,  70. 

n.  C.  Sorby.— -Conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Physical  Structure 
of  some  Meteorites,  70. 

W.  W.  Stoddart— Lowest  Beds  of  the  Clifton  Carboniferous  Series,  7L 

H.  B.  Tristram. — Bone  Breccia  with  Flints  in  Lebanon,  72. 

.    Sulphur-  and  Bitumen-deposit  at  the  South-west  Comer  of 

the  Dead  Sea,  73. 

H.  Woodward. — ^Family  of  the  Eunjpteridoy  with  descriptions  of 
some  new  genera  and  species,  73. 

T.  Wright— Development  of  Ammonites,  73. 

.    White  Lias  of  Dorsetshire,  76. 
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Bross^    Annaaire  de  PAcad^mie  Bdyale  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres, 
et  des  Beanx-Arts  de  Belgiqne.    31^  Ann^.    1865. 

.    Bnlletms  de  rAcad^mie  Royale  dee  Sciences,  &c.,  de  Belgi- 
qne.   33«Annee.     2*  Sdr.    Vol  xviii.     1864. 

D'Omalias. — Sur  lea  dchantillons  de  phosphate  de  chanx  d^couverts 

i  Ramelot  car  M.  Dor,  547. 
Dewalqae. — ^ote  sur  le  gisement  de  la  chaux  phosphate  en  Belgi- 
qne, 8. 
De  Koninck,  A.  de  Vaux,  et  Dewalque. — Sur  Fean  min^rale  dn  puits 

ar^en  d'Ostende,  113, 119, 121. 
Malaise. — ^Note  sur  le  terrain  cr6tac6  de  Lonz6,  817. 
D'Omalius. — Rapport  sur  un  m^moire  de  M.  E.  Dirpont  concemant 

lee  assises  du  oQcaire  carbonif^re  des  environs  de  Dinant,  311. 
H.  Nyst, — ^Notice  sur  une  nouvelle  esp^  de  Pecten  et  observations 

sur  le  Pecten  Duwelm,  26. 
E.  Dupont — Sur  les  fouilles  faites  dans  le  Trou  des  Nutons,  pr^s  de 

Furfooz,  30,  228,  387. 
Coemans  et  Kickx,  jun. — ^Monographic  des  SphenophyUum  d'Europe, 

1^4. 
Van  Beneden. — ^D^couverte  d'une  pince  de  homard  dans  une  pierre 

de  Pargile  de  Rupelmonde,  133. 
Malaise. — Note  sur  Texistence  en  Belgiqne  de  nouveaux  gites  fossili- 

f^ree  k  fioine  silurienne,  321. 
Dewalque. — Une  nouveUe  dent  de  Carcharodon  dans  le  gravier  de  la 

Meuse,  400. 

.     .     34«Ann^.    2*  Sdr.     Vol.  xix.     1865. 

Van  Beneden  et  R  Dupont — Sur  les  ossements  humains  du  Trou  du 

Frontal,  15. 
Nyst — Sur  une  coquille  fossile  du  systftme  Diestien,  nouvelle  pour  la 

fiiune  beige,  appartenant  au  genre  Modiola,  30. 

.    M^oires  conronn^  et  m^moireB  des  savants  strangers, 

pnblies  par  FAcad^mie' Boyale  dee  Sciences,  &c.,  de  Belgiqne. 
Vol.  xxxii.     1864-65. 

.    M^moires  couronn^  et  autres  m^moires  publics  par  TAca- 

demie  Boyale  des  Sciences,  &c.,  de  Belgiqne.     Vol.  xvii.     1865. 

A.  Perrey. — ^Note  sur  les  tremblements  de  terre  en  1863,  avec  supple- 
ments pour  les  ann^es  ant^rieures,  de  1843  a  1862. 

Calcutta.    Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.     Part  I.  No.  1 , 

and  Part  U.  No.  1.     1865. 

A-  M.  Verchere. — ^Notes  to  accompany  a  Geological  Map  and  Section 
of  the  Lower  Ohur,  or  Sheen  Uhur  range,  in  the  district  of  Bun- 
noo,  Punjab,  with  analyses  of  the  Lignites,  42  (plate). 

Canadian  Jonmal.    New  Series.    VoL  x.    Noe.  57  &  58.    May  to 
July  1865. 

Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist.    New  Series.    Vol.  ii.    No.  3. 
June  1865. 

T.  Sterry  Hunt — Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Natural  Waters, 
n.  Ajialyses  of  Various  Natural  Waters,  161. 
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Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist.    New  Series.    Vol.  ii.     No.  3 
(contimied), 
E.  Billings.— On  some  of  the  more  remarkable  genera  of  Silurian  and 

Devoman  Fossils,  184. 
II.  F.  Perley. — Gold-mines  and  Gold-mining  in  Nova  Scotia,  198. 
T.  Macfarlane. — ^Extraction  of  Copper  from  its  Ores,  219. 
D.  W.  Bailey,  G.  F.  Matthew,  and  C.  F.  Hartt's  'Geology  of  New 

Brunswick,'  noticed,  232. 
H.  Y.  Hind's  *  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brunswick,'  noticed, 

232. 

Chemical  Society.  Journal.  Second  Series.  Vol.  iii.  Nos.  29-31. 
May  to  July  1865. 

Colliery  Guardian.    Vol.  x.     Nos.  235-248.    July  to  September 
1865. 
Belgian  Bone-caves,  10. 
Manchester  Geological  Society,  10. 
Dudley  Geological  Society,  23,  142. 
Biscoveiy  of  Cannel  Coal  in  New  South  Wales,  31. 
North  01  iiigland  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  39, 48,  65. 
Coal  in  New  Zealand.  51. 
Mmeral-field  of  Southern  Ohio,  51,  75,  90. 
Discovery  of  Fossil  Shells  in  the  Siliuian  Rocks  of  Moffat,  74. 
Geological  Discoveries  at  Harrington,  103. 
Lower  Coal-measures  of  Monmouthshire,  122. 
Gk)ld-mining  in  Wales,  123. 
Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  124. 
Petroleum  in  West  Virginia,  136. 

Meeting  of  British  Association,  189, 192,  212,  215,  231,  23a 
Discovery  of  Fossil  Trees  at  Ironhridge,  249. 
J.  Skidmore,  jim. — ^The  Stourhridge  Fire-clay,  252. 

Dijon.    M^moires  de  TAcademie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences,  Arts,  et 
BeUes-Lettres.     10«  S^rie.     Vol.  x.     1862.     From  Sir  R,  L 
MurchUon,  BaH.,  K.C.B.,  F.G,S,,  ^c. 
J.  Martin. — ^Note  sur  quelques  fossiles  nouveaux  ou  pen  connus  de 

r^tage  bathonien  de  la  Cote-d'Or,  55  (5  plates). 
J.  le  Conte. — Sur  les  Plantes  des  Terrains  Carboniftres,  103. 

Geological  Magazine.  Vol.  ii.  Nos.  13-15.  July  to  September 
1865. 

Geol(mcal  Progress.    No.  I.,  289. 

J.  PhSlips.— Oxford  Fossils.    No.  I.,  292  (plate). 

R.  D.  Darbishire. — Genuineness  of  certain  Fossils  from  the  Maccles- 
field Drift-beds,  293. 

D.  Mackintosh. — ^Tourist's  Notes  on  the  Surface-geology  of  the  Lake- 
district,  299. 

T.  B.  Jones. — Microzoa  of  the  Valley-deposits  of  the  Nar,  Norfolk, 
306. 

A.  L.  A.  F^e's  *  Le  Darwinisme :  ou,  Examen  de  la  Th(Sorie  relative 
h  rOrigine  des  Esp^ces,'  noticed,  308. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  iii  Part  2,  noticed, 
310. 

H.  B.  HoU's  'Formation  and  History  of  the  Malvern  Hills,'  noticed, 
316.  ^^  y 
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Geological  Magazine.     Vol.  ii.     Nos.  13-15  (continued). 

Geological  Progress.  No.  II.  Field-clubs  and  Local  Geological  So- 
cieties, as7. 

E.  Owen. — ^New  Gtenus  (Midophus)  of  Mammal  from  the  London 
Clav,  339  (plate). 

C.  W.*  Peach.— Traces  of  Glacial  Drift  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  341. 

D.  C.  Daviee.— Walk  over  the  '* Ash-bed"  and  "Bala  Limestones" 
near  Oswestry,  343. 

Dafflish  and  Forster. — Magnesian  Limestone  of  Durham,  355. 

C.  Vofft's  '  Lectures  on  Man ;  his  Place  in  Creation  and  in  the  History 

of  file  Earth,'  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Hunt,  noticed,  357. 
W.  H.  Baily. — Cambrian  Rocks  of  the  British  Islands,  with  especial 

reference  to  the  occurrence  of  this  Formation  and  its  Fossils  in 

Ireland,  385. 
Ex^ct  Gigantic  Armadillo,  400. 
H.  Woodwaid. — Crustacean  Teeth  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Upper 

Ludlow  Rocks  of  Scotland,  401  (plate). 

E.  W.  Hnney. — Remarks  on  the  genus  Pblyporxtes,  404. 

R.  Owen. — Observations  on  *  Recherches  sur  les  Squalodons '  by  P. 

J.  Van  Beneden,  405. 
J.  Hall's  '  Graptolites  of  the  Quebec  Group,'  noticed,  413. 
J.  F.  Campbell's  '  Frost  and  Fire,  Natural  Engines,  Tool-marks  and 

Chir^.  with  Sketches  taken  at  home  and  abroad,'  noticed,  415. 

'Snort  American  Tramp  in  the  Fall  of  1864,'  noticed,  415. 

T.  Marsden's  '  Sacred  Steps  of  Creation ;  or,  the  Revealed  Genetic 

Theology  illustrated  by  Geology  and  Astronomy,'  noticed,  417. 
Abstracts  of  British  and 'Foreign  Memoirs,  307,  347, 405. 
Reports  and  Proceedings  of  Societies,  318,  362,  420. 
Correspondence,  326,  377,  428. 
Miscellaneous,  330,  383,  432. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Repertory.    Vol.  i.    No.  4.     1865. 

J.  Jones. — ^Trees  of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages,  73. 
S.  J.  Mackie. — Undescribed  Vegetable  Fossil,  79. 
Correspondence,  71, 80. 
Proceedings  of  Societies,  82. 
Bibliogra^cal  Notices,  82. 

Geologists'  Association.     Proceedings.     Vol.  i.    No.  11.     1864-65. 

W.  Hislop.— Notes  on  Microscopic  Geology,  373,  378,  386. 

C.  Evans. — ^Excursion  to  Sevenoaks,  390. 

C.  B.  Rose. — ^Recent  Marine  Deposit  at  Boulogne,  402. 

A.  Ramsay,  jun. — ^Excursion  to  Bromley,  404 

R.  L.  Guppy. — Metamorphism  in  certain  Strata  at  Bendigo,  Australia, 

409. 
C.  Tomlinson.— Two  Days  at  the  Chesil  Bank,  414 
T.  B.  Redwood. — Metal  Magnesium,  415. 

InteUectnal  Observer.    Vol.  vii.    Nos.  42-44.    July  to  September 
1865. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 

Campbell's '  Frost  and  fire,  Natural  Engines,  Toolmarks  and  Chips/ 

noticed,  9. 
IL  Woodwaid.— Excursion  to  the  Crag  District,  33  (plate). 
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Linnean  Society.    Transactions.    VoL  xxv.  Part  1.    1865. 

Liverpool  Geological  Society.    Proceedings.     1864-65. 

G.  H.  Morton.— Report  on  the  Iield-meeting  at  Llangollen,  3. 

.     Report  on  tne  Reld-meeting  at  Bidston  HiU,  4. 

.    Records  of  Geological  Time,  5. 

C.  R.  Hall. — Conjectural  Hints  towards  determining  the  Ancient 
Coast-line  of  North  Wales,  between  the  River  Dee  and  the  Island 
of  Anglesea,  7  (plate). 

R.  A.  E^kiigge.— -Geology  of  the  Country  around  Builth,  20. 
G.  H.  Morton.— Recent  Shell-bed  at  WaUasey,  26. 
H.  F.  HalL— <Jeological  Ramble  in  L^land,  27. 

D.  C.  Davies. — List  of  Fossils  from  the  Bala  Limestone  and  its  asso- 
ciated beds  in  North  Wales,  30. 

T.  J.  Moore. — ^Footprint  of  Iguanodon,  35. 

H.  Duckworth. — ^Description  of  jjart  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  large 
Mammal,  probably  of  Deinotherian  type,  from  Penm  Island,  38. 

.    Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.    New  Series. 

Vol.  iv.    Session  1863-64. 

London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine.  Yol.  xxx. 
Nob.  200-202.  July  to  September  1865.  From  Dr.  W.  FVands, 
F.O,S. 

D.  Forbes. — Researches  on  the  Mineralogy  of  South  America,  139. 
G.  F.  Matthew. — ^Azoic  and  Paleozoic  Rocks  of  Southern  New 

Brunswick,  15. 
F.  Sandberger. — ^Results  of  Geological  Observations  in  Baden  and 

Franconia,  158. 
R.  N.  Rubidge.—Ohanges  rendered  necessaiy  in  the  Geological  Map 

of  South  Africa,  169. 

London  Review.    VoLx.     Nos.  261-274.    July  to  September  1865. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c 

J.  Kelly's  'Notes  on  Errors  in  Geology,'  noticed^  46. 

Ancient  Rhone  Glacier,  253. 

S.  Haughton's  '  Manual  of  Geology/  noticed,  261. 

Meeting  of  the  British  Association;  275,  307,  351. 

Longman's  Notes  on  Books.     Vol.  iiL     No.  42.    August  31, 1865. 
S.  Haughton's  '  Manual  of  Geology,'  noticed,  26. 

Lyon.  Bulletin  des  Stances  de  I'Acad^mie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences, 
Belles-Lettres,  et  Arts.    January  to  March  1865. 

Milan.  Atti  della  Societal  Italiana  di  Scienze  NaturaH.  YoL  vi. 
Fdsc.  4  &  5.    October  1864  and  March  1865. 

MeneghinL — Studj  paleontologici  suUe  ostriche  cretacee  della  Sicilia, 

410  (nlate). 
PecchiolL — ^Descrizione  di  alcuni  nuovi  fossili  deUe  argille  subapen- 

nine  toscane,  498  (plate). 
De  Mortillet.— -G^ologie  des  environs  de  Rome,  530. 
Belli. — SuDe  maree  delle  rocce  liquide  sotto  la  crosta  terrestre,  539. 
ZoUikofer. — Esposizione  dei  difierenti  sistemi  geologici,  545. 
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Milan.    Atti  della  8ociet4  Italiana  di  Scienze  NaturalL    Yol.  viL 
1864. 

IsseL — ^Di  una  cayema  oasifera  di  I^lnale,  173  (plate^. 
Haidinger. — Recenti  lavoii  dell'  Istituto  geologico  di  Vienna,  203. 
Balsamo-Criyelli. — ^Di  una  vertebre  foBaile  di  lettile,  210. 
StoppanL — Risnltati  geologici  dedotd  daUo  studio  delle  grandi  bivalve 
(^difonniy  213  (plate). 

.    .     Vol.  viii.  Fasc.  1.     April  1865. 

Indicazioni  relative  alia  Commissione  di  ffeologia  nel  Portogallo,  65 
Omboni. — Relazione  sulle  condizioni  geologicne  delle  ferrovie  pro- 

ffettate  per  arrivare  a  Coiia  passando  per  fo  Spluga,  il  Settimo,  e  il 

Lucomagno,  96. 

Munich.     Sitzongsberichte  der  konigl.-bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
sdiaften.     VoL  i.  Hefte  3  &  4.     1865. 

New  York.     Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.     Yol.  viii. 
No8.  2  &  3.    June  to  December  1864. 

.    Charter,  Constitution,  and  By-laws  of  the  Lyceiun  of  Natural 

History,  with  a  list  of  the  Members,  &c.     1864. 

Palermo.     Giomale  di  Scienze  Natural!  ed  Economiche.    Yol.  i. 
FaBC  1.    1865. 

G.  G.  GemmeUaro. — ^Nerinee  della  ciaca  dei  dintomi  di  Palermo,  6 
(4  plates). 

Paris.    Annales  des  Mines.    Sixi^e  S^rie.    Yol.  vii.  Livr.  2  &  3. 
1865. 
Ville. — ^Notice  sur  les  sources  min^rales  de  la  province  d'Ahrer, 

157. 

• 

.    Analyses  de  diverses  eaux  min^rales  de  la  province  d'Alger, 

233. 

.     Bulletin  de  la  Society  G^logique  de  France.     Deuxi^mo 

Soto.   Yol.  xxii.FeuiU.  8-16.    December  1864  to  February  1865. 

Ville. — ;6tude  des  puits  art^siens  dans  le  bassin  du  Ilodna  et  dans  le 

Sahara  des  nrovinces  d^Vlger  et  de  Constantine,  113. 
Th.  £bray. — Sur  Tage  du  granite  sy^nitique  du  BeaujolaiB,  122. 
Virlet  d'Aoust. — Ph^nomenes  g^ologiques  observes  dans  la  tranche 

de  la  rue  de  Rome,  136. 
G.  de  Mortillet — L'^jKKjue  quatemaire  dans  la  valine  du  P6,  138. 
Viriet  d'Aonst — Flexibility  g^n^rale  des  couches  du  globe,  165. 
L'abb^  Pouech. — ^D^couverte  du  quatri^me  ^tage  du  Has  dans  le  d^ 

partement  de  TAri^,  162. 
A.  Bou^. — ^Modifications  d'une  partie  de  ses  classements  g^logiques 

de  la  Turquie  en  1840, 164. 
E.  Dumortier.-^ur  la  JRhynchoneUa  meridUmaiia  et  la  Terebratula 

Brebistonif  174 
Eug.  Wolmeringer  — Sur  la  nature  et  T^paisseur  du  terrain  d'alluvion 

de  la  vall^  de  TAdour  entre  Hastingues  et  Lahonce  (Basses-Pyr^- 

n6es),  176. 
G.  de  Mortillet. — ^Note  additionnelle  sur  la  vaU^e  du  P6, 177  (plate). 
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Paris.    Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologiqne  de  France.     Dcuxi6me 
Serie.     Vol.  xxii.  Feuill.  8-16  (continued). 

Melleville. — Sur  les  gisements  de  Coeuvres  et  de  Jouy  (Alsae),  180. 
Yirlet  d'Aoust. — ^Nombreuses  traces  de  marmites  de  slants  aans  le 

terrain  4oc^ne. — Ph^nom^nes  des  tinaja  et  des  tinajulaS;  au  Mexi- 

aue,  186. 
J.  Delanoiie. — ^Les  marquois  ou  puits  naturels,  187. 
Th.  £bray. — Snr  VHemiaster  Vememli  en  r^ponse  aux  obserrationa 

de  M.  Hubert,  190. 
.    Hubert — ]£tude  critique  sur  un  groupe  d.^ HemiasUr^  193. 

.    Sur  le  groupe  de  B^lemnites  au(juel  de  Blainville  et  Ale. 

d*Orbigny  ont  donn^  le  nom  de  BeUmmtes  brevis,  201. 
L.  Pareto.—^ur  les  subdivisions  que  Ton  poumdt  ^tablir  dans  les 

terrains  tertiaires  de  TApennin  septentrional,  210. 

.     Comptes  Rendus  des  S(^ances  de  rAcad^mio  des  Sciences. 

Table  des  Mati^res  du  tome  lix.    Juillet  k  D^embre  1864. 

Bamon  de  la  Sagra. — Note  accompagnant  Tenvoi  d'une  coupe  fiprur^ 
des  terrains  toivers^s  dans  un  forage  pratique  pr^  de  la  ville  de 
CienfiieffoS;  Cuba,  111. 

Martin  et  GarrigoiL — £tude  g^ologique  sur  les  eaux  sulfureuses  d*Ax 
(Ari^ge)  et  sur  le  groupe  de  soiurces  auquel  elles  se  rattachent, 
433. 

Scoutetten. — ^Recherches  sur  les  eaux  min^rales,  et  sp^ialement  sur 
la  cause  de  leurs  propri^t^s  actives,  550. 

Lecoq. — Note  accompagnant  Tenvoi  de  son  livre  sur  les  eaux  min^ 
rales  du  massif  central  de  la  France,  651. 

-^— .  Lettre  sur  *^  Les  eaux  min^rales  consid^r^  dans  leurs  rap- 
ports avec  la  Chimie  et  la  G^ologie,"  225. 

Massieu. — Sur  la  constitution  g^ologique  des  terrains  travels^  par  le 
chemin  de  fer  de  Rennes  a  Brest,  129. 

De  Vemeuil. — Note  accompagnant  la  presentation  de  la  carte  gtolo- 
(HQue  de  TEspagne,  qu^il  a  faite  en  collaboration  avec  M.  Couomb, 

L.  Vaillant — Sur  la  constitution  g^ologique  de  quelques  terrains  des 

environs  de  I'isthme  de  Suez,  8i37. 
Guillemin. — M^moire  sur  une  exploration  g^logique  de  Madagascar, 

993. 
Pissis. — Exploration  g^ologique  de  TAraucania  et  des  pays  voisins, 

1080. 
Des  Moulins. — ^Lettre  accompagnant  un  m^moire  sur  le  bassin  hydro- 

grapbique  du  Couzeau  dans  see  rapports  avec  la  valine  de  la  Dor- 

dogne,  1088. 
Cloez. — Analvse  cbimique  de  la  pierre  m^t^rique  d'Orgueil,  37. 
Pisani. — £tuae  cbimique  et  analyse  de  ra^rolitne  d*Orgueil,  132. 
Des  Cloizeaux.— Sur  la  presence  d'un  carbonate  de  magn^e  et  de  fer 

cristallise  dans  la  m^^orite  d^Orgueil,  829. 
Daubr^. — Sur  la  presence  de  la  breunnerite  dans  cette  m^t^rite,  830. 
Cloez. — Sur  le  dosage  du  carbone  dans  la  mSme  m^t^rite,  830. 
Daubr^. — ^Note  accompagnant  la  pr^ntation  de  la  masse  prindpale 

des  meteorites  tombees  h  T Aigle  (Ome)  le  26  Avril  1803.— Cata- 
logue des  meteorites  existant  en  1864  dans  la  collection  du  Museum 

d'Histoire  naturelle,  1066. 
Cavaroz. — Corps  d'origine  meteorique  observes  au  Mexique,  1099. 
Damour  et  H,  Ste.-Claire  Deville. — Nouvelle  analyse  de  la  Pariaite} 

270. 
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Paris.    Comptes  Eendus  des  Seances  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences. 
Table  d^  Mati^res  du  tome  lix.  (continued). 

PiaanL — ^Analyse  de  la  Langite,  nouveau  mineral  du  ComouailloS;  633. 
Damour. — Sur  la  calMs,  nouveau  phosphate  d^alumine  hydrate  re- 

cueiUi  dans  un  tombeau  celtique  du  Morbihau,  036. 
TerreiL — ^Analyse  de  diyerees  substances  min^rales  du  royaume  de 

Siam,  1047. 
Boucher  de  Perthes. — ^Note  relative  a  de  nouveaux  ossements  humains 

d^ouverts  a  Moulin-Quignon,  107. 
Buteux. — Sur  les  ossements  humains  d^ Abbeville,  121. 
Husson. — ^Recherches  compltoentaires  sur  les  cavemes  a  ossements 

des  environs  de  Toul,  323. 
CheTalier. — D^couverte  d*un  nouvel  atelier  de  fabrication  d'rnstru- 

ments  en  silex,  326. 
Bourgeois.^ — Essai  de  determination  des  caract^res  propres  k  distin- 

guer  les  armes  et  instruments  en  silex  de  diverses  dpoques,  529. 
Garrigou  et  Filhol. — Aper^u  pal^ntologique  sur  les  cavemes  de  Tage 

de  la  pierre  suiase,  dans  la  valine  de  Tarascon  (Ari^ge^,  593. 
Qervais. — Lettre  accompagnant  Tenvoi  d*im  m^moire  miprim^  sur 

la  caveme  de  Bize  et  les  espies  animales  dont  les  debris  y  sont 

associ^  k  ceux  de  Thomme,  945. 
E.  Robert — Rapprochement  entre  les  gisements  de  silex  travaill^s 

des  bords  de  fa  Somme  et  ceux  de  Br($gy,  Meudon,  Pressigny-le- 

grandy  etc.,  dans  rint^rieiir  des  terres  ou  bien  au-dessus  des  grands 

cours  d*eau,  661. 
Bourdran. — Sur  deux  nouveaux  gisements  d'armes  en  silex,  854. 
Van  Beneden. — Sur  la  d^couverte  d'ossements  humains  enfouis  avec 

des  ossements  d'animaux  qui  n'habitent  plus  le  pays,  1087. 
P.  Secchi. — ^Instruments  en  silex  trouv^  pr^s  d'Alatri,  548. 
De  Luca. — Recherches  chimiques  sur  la  composition  des  os  ddcou- 

verts  a  Pompei,  567. 
Boesch. — Lettre  concemant  les  meteorites,  silex  travailies  et  autres 

corps  pierreux  d^sign^s  en  Alsace  sous  le  nom  do  *^  baches  de  la 

foudre,"  713. 
Cavaroz. — Ossements  fossiles  decouverts  en  diverses  parties  du  Mex- 

ique,  1099. 
Renou. — Sur  un  tremblement  de  terre  ressenti  a  Vendome,  206. 
De  Tchihatchef. — Sur  un  tremblement  de  terre  ressenti  a  Florence  et 

dans  les  environs  les  11  et  12  dtScembre  1864, 1023. 

Philadelphia.  American  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.ix. 
Nos.  71&72.    1864. 

J.  P.  Lesley.— Abbeville  Quarries,  368  (2  plates). 

.    Ancient  Sea-level,  399. 

Dubois. — Magnesium,  458. 
W.  A.  Hend^.— Nova  Scotia  Coal,  459. 
J.  M.  Hale.— Old  Salt-well  in  Penn8)rlvania,  459. 
J.  P.  Le«ley.— Late  Discovery  of  Lignite  in  Middle  Pennsylvania,  463 
(3  plates). 

.    .    Transactions.    New  Series.  Vol.xiii.  Parti.   1865. 

.    .    List  of  Members.    1864. 

Photographic  Journal.    Vol,  x.    Nos.  159-161.    July  to  September 
1865, 
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Preebui^.    Correspondenzblatt  des  Vereins  fiir  Naturkunde.   VoL  iL 
1863. 

T.  Szekecso. — ^Die  k.-k.  geologische  Reichsanstalt  in  Wien,  218, 

E.  Mack. — Vorkommen  von  Liffnit  und  Schichtenfolge  beim  Giaben 
eines  Brunnens  in  Preaburg,  191. 

.    Ueber  Petroleum,  192. 

Geologische  Detailanfhahme  des  Presburger  und  Neutraer  Komitatea 
durch  die  k.-k.  geolog.  Reichsanatalt,  198. 

F.  Stoliczka. — Ueber  das  eigenthiimliche  Auftreten  krystalliniacher 
Scbiefeigebilde  im  siidwestlichen  Ungam,  76. 

F.  Karrer. — Ueber  das  Auftreten  der  Foraminiferen  in  dem  maiinen 
Tegel  des  Wiener  Beckens,  78. 

Aujesky. — ^Ueber  die  Veranderungen  im  Salzgebalt  der  Ofiier  Elisa- 
beth- und  Hildegard-Bitterquellen  im  Jahre  1861,  80. 

Tschermak. — Untersuchung  des  Cancrinits  von  Ditro  in  Siebenbiir- 
ffen,  80. 

Schaub. — Ueber  die  periodische  Quelle  bei  Straczena,  95. 

K.  Nendtvich. — Analyse  der  Mineralquelle  von  Agyagos,  114. 

.    Analyse  der  Steinkohlen  von  Kis-Zello  una  Werolnik,  115. 

J.  Moln&r. — Analyse  der  Konig  Mathiasquelle,  116. 

K.  A.  Zittel. — Geologische  Verhaltnisse  der  oberen  Nummnliten- 
formation  in  Ungarn,  127. 

Ein  neuer  Wolframit,  177. 

Detailaufiiahmen  der  k.-k.  geolog.  Keichsanstalt  in  den  Earpatben, 
199. 

Eine  eigenthiimliche  Krystallfonn  des  Diamants,  204 

Schmelzung  von  kohlensaurem  Kalk  und  Darstellung  kiinstlicben 
Mannorsy  233. 

Posepny. — ^Die  Quarzite  von  Dijtoma  in  Ungam,  236. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.    New  Scries.    Vol.  xiii. 
No.  19.    July  1865, 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.    Vol.  ii.    No.  7.    July  1865. 

E.  HulL — New  Red  Sandstone  as  a  Source  of  Water-supply  for  the 

Central  Towns  of  England,  418. 
Chronicles  of  Science,  4^32. 
W.  Pengelly. — Sahara  and  the  North-east  Trade  Wind,  565. 

Reader.     Vol.  vi.     Nos.  131-144.     July  to  September  1865. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 

C.  W.  King's  *  Natural  History  of  Precious  Stones  and  of  the  Precious 

Metals,'  noticed,  32. 
W.  B.  Carpenter. — The  JSozoon  Canadense^  45. 
The  Glacial  Period  in  New  Brunswick,  67. 
Belgian  Bone-caves,  68. 

J.  D.  Hooker. — Moraines  of  the  Tees  Valley,  71. 
W.  S.  Jevons's  *  Coal  Question.    An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Progrees 

of  the  Nation  and  the  Probable  Exhaustion  of  our  Coal-mmeSy' 

noticed,  85. 
A.  Geikie's  *  The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  in  connexion  with  its 

Physical  Geography,'  noticed,  114. 
The  Archaaopteryx  again,  123. 
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Beader.    VoL  vi.    Nob.  131-144  (conHnued). 

A.  C.  Ramsay. — ^The  Ice-drifted  Conglomerates  of  the  Old  Red 

Sandstone,  186. 
Pal»ontogrMahical  Society,  207. 
W.  King. — ^Histology  oi  Hhynchopora  Gemitsiana,  211. 
J.  CrolL — ^Physical  cause  of  the  submergence  of  the  land  during  the 

Glacial  Epoch,  270. 
R.  G.  M.  Browne's  *  Astronomical  Geology,'  noticed,  287. 
Meeting  of  British  Association,  291,  321,  349,  379. 
O.  Fisher.— The  Glacial  Epoch,  297. 
S.  V.  Wood,  jun.— The  Glacial  Epoch,  297. 
W.  R  Carpenter.— The  Eozoon  Canadensey  325. 
H.  Pratt— Gkdal  Submergence,  354. 

Royal  Afiialic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Journal.     New 
Series.     Vol.  i.  Part  2.     1865. 

Royal  C^eogr^hical  Society.    JonmaL    Vol.  xxxiv.     1864. 

H.  H.  Godwin-Austen. — Glaciers  of  the  Mustakh  Range,  19  (map). 
J.  Haast — ^Mountains  and  Glaciers  of  the  Canterbury  Province,  Isfew 

Zealand,  87  (map). 
C.  Forbes. — ^Physical  Geography  of  Vancouver  Island,  154  (map). 
J.  Eork. — ^Fossu  Bones  from  the  Alluvial  Strata  of  the  Zwnbesi 

Delta,  199. 
R.  L  Murchison. — ^Antiquity  of  the  Physical  G^eography  of  Inner 

Africa,  201. 
J.  Moreton. — ^Account  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  Newfoundland, 

263.  ^  --D    r  ^ 

.     Proceedings.    Vol.  ix.    Nos.  3-6.     1865. 

C.  M.  Doughty. — Summer  Motions  of  some  Glacier-streams  in 
Southern  Norway,  109. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.     Proceedings.     VoL  v.     Nos.  7-9. 
July  to  September  1865. 

Royal  Irish  Academy.     Proceedings.     Vol.  viii.     1864. 
J.  B.  Jukes.— Flint  Implements  found  at  St  Acheul,  220. 

Royal  Society.    Proceedings.    Vol.  xiv.     Nos.  76  &  77.     1865. 

K  W.  Binney. — ^Description  of  some  Fossil  Plants,  showing  struc- 
ture, found  in  the  Lower  Coal-seams  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
327. 

R.  Owen. — Fossil  Mammab  of  Australia.  Part  II.  Description  of  an 
almost  entire  Skull  of  Thylacoleo  camifeXf  343. 

N.  S.  Maskelyne. — New  Cornish  Minerals  of  the  Brochantite  Group, 
392. 

^langhaL     Journal  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.    New  Series.    No.  1.    December  1864. 
J.  Henderson. — On  the  Physical  Causes  which  modify  Climate,  142. 

.    .    Report  of  Council.     1865. 
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Society  of  Arts.    Journal.    Vol.  xiii.    Nos.  659-671.    July  to  Sep- 
tember 1865. 

Statistics  relating  to  Bismuth,  5d8. 
Mineral  Statistics  for  1864,  642. 
Meeting  of  British  Association,  659,  669. 
Silver-mines  in  New  South  Wales,  665. 
Copper-mines  in  New  South  Wides,  666. 

Stuttgart.     Wiirtemburgische   naturwissenschaftliche  Jahreshcfte. 
Jahi^ang  21.    Hefte  1-3.     1864. 

Keusch. — ^Ueber  den  Agat,  55. 

.    Ueber  den  Hydrophan,  57. 

Schider. — ^Die  Machtigkeit  des  braunen  Jura,  67  (plate). 

Sch  wager. — ^Beitrag  zur  Kenntmss  der  mikroskopischen  Faima  juras- 

sischer  Schichten,  82  (6  plates). 
Kliipfel. — Geologische  MitUieilungen,  152. 
C.  Binder. — Geologisches  Profil  des  Eisenbahn-Tunnels  bei  Heil- 

bronn.  165  (plate). 
A.  Oppel — ^Ueber  das  Lager  von  Seestemen  im  Lias  und  Eeuper,  206. 

Vienna.    Jahrbuch  der  k.-k.  geologiachen  Reichsanstalt.    VoL  xv. 
No.  1.    January  to  March  1865. 

V.  Lipoid. — Das  Kohlengebiet  in  den  nordostlichen  Alpen,  L 
Verhfuidlungen  der  k.-k.  geologischen  Reichsanstalt  1865. 

.     Kaiserliche  Akademio  der  Wissenschaften.     Abstracts  of 


Proceedings.    Jahrgang  1865.    Nos.  16-20. 

A.  Bou^. — ^Ueber  die  mineralogisch-palaontologische  Bestimmung 
der  geologischen  Gebilde,  102. 

E.  Suess. — ^Ueber  die  Classiiication  der  Ammoniten,  112. 

F.  Stolicska. — ^Eine  EcTision  der  Gastropoden  der  Gosauschichten  in 
den  Ostalpen,  117. 

Eeuss. — UeW  die  Foraminiferen^  Anthozoen  und  Biyozoen  dee 

deutschen  Septarienthones,  125. 
V.  B.  y.  Zepharovich. — ^Krystallographische  Mittheilungen  aus  den 

chemischen  Laboratorien  zu  Graz  und  Prag,  133. 

.    Verhandlungen  der  k.-k.  zoologisch-botanischen  Gesellschaft 

inWien.    Vol.  xiv.    Hefte  1-4.    1864. 

G.  R.  V.  Frauenfeld.— Zoologische  Miscellen,  I.,  147  (plate). 

.    Verzeichniss  der  Namen  der  fossilen  und  lebenden  Arten  der 

Gattung  Faludina,  Lam.,  561. 

Warwickshire  Naturalists'  and  Archaeologists'  Field-club.    Proceed- 
ings.   1864. 
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n.  PERIODICALS  PURCHASED  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.    Third  Series.    Yol.  xvi. 
Nos.  91-93.    July  to  September  1865. 

F.  M'Coy. — Ooeunence  of  Idmonsis  Bdcherij  Corbula  sulcata,  and 
some  other  recent  SheUs  in  the  fossil  state  in  Miocene  Tertiary 
Beds  near  Melbourne,  113. 

P.  M.  Duncan. — ^Description  of  some  Fossil  Corals  from  the  South 
Australian  Tertiaiies,  182  (plate). 

Leonhard  und  Oeinitz's  Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie,  Geologie, 
und  Palaontologie.    Jahrgang  1865.   Heft  4.^ 

H.  B.  G^initz. — Ueber  einige  seltene  Versteinerungen  aus  der  unteren 

Djas  und  der  Steinkohlenformation.  385  (2  plates). 
Goppert — Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  JBaumfarn  in  der  fossilen  Flora, 

msbeeondere  in  der  Kreide-Formation,  395. 
F.  WibeL — Die  Umwandlmigs-Producte  alter  Broncen.    Ein  Beitrag 

zur  Genesis  einiger  Kupfererze  insbesondere  des  Kupferoxyduls, 

400. 
A.  Streng. — ^Ueber  die  Zusammensetzung  einiger  Silicate  mit  beson- 

derer  Beriicksichtigung  derpolymeren  Isomorphie,  411. 
Letters ;  Notices  of  JBooks,  Mmerals,  Geology,  and  Fossils. 

LInstitut.     1"  Section.     33*  Annce.     Nos.  1646-1648  &  1650- 
1655. 

.    2*  Section.    30*  Ann^.    Nos.  357  &  358. 

Natural  History  Review.    Vol.  v.     No.  19.     1865. 

W.  B.  Dawldns. — ^Dentition  of  Rhinoceros  megarhmus,  399. 
J.  Evans. — Portions  of  a  Cranium  and  a  Jaw-in  the  slab  containing 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  ArcluBopteryXj  415. 

Paheontogrc^hica :  herausgegeben  von  Hermann  von  Mayer.     Vol. 
xii.  lief.  6  &  6.    February  and  June  1865. 

R  Goppert — ^Die  fossile  Flora  der  Permischen  Formation  (Fortset- 
zung),  225  (24  plates). 

:  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Wilh.  Dunker.    VoL  xiii.    Lief.  4. 

August  1865. 

U.  Schloenbach. — Beitrage  zur  Palaeontologie  der  Jura-  imd  Kreide- 
Foimation  im  nordwestlichen  Deutschland,  147  (10  plates). 

F.  H.  Roemer. — ^Die  Quadraten-Kreide  des  Sudmerberges  bei  Goslar, 
193  (plate). 

:  herausg^eben  von  Hermann  von  Mayor.     Vol.  xiv.  Lief.  2 

&  3.    May  and  August  1865. 

H.  von  Mayer. — ^Fossiles  (Jehim  von  einem  Saugethier  aus  der 

Nieder-Riieinischen  Braunkohle,  37  (plate). 
R.  Ludwig. — ^Fossile  Conchylien  aus  den  tertiaren  Siisswaaser-  und 

Meerwasser-Ablagerunffen  in  Kurhessen,  GhK>ssherzogthum  Hessen 

und  der  Bayer' schen  Rhon,  40  (12  plates). 
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lU.  GEOLOGICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Names  of  Donors  in  Italics, 

Annales  Hydrographiques :  recueil  d'avis,  instructions,  documents, 
et  m^oires  relatifs  ^rhydrographie  et  4  la  navigation.  1",  2®,  3*, 
et  4®  Trimestres  de  1864,  et  1*^  Trimestre  de  1865.  1864-65. 
From  the  DSpot  de  la  Marine. 

Austin,  T.  The  Millstone  Grit,  its  fossils  and  the  relation  it  bears 
to  other  groups  of  rocks,  more  particularly  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Bristol  District  and  South-west  of  England  generally.     1865. 

Bendyshe,  T.  The  Anthropological  Treatises  of  Johann  Friedrich 
Blumenbach.     1865.     From  the  Anthropological  Society, 

Binney,  W.  G.  Bibliography  of  North-American  Conchology.  Part 
II.  Poreign  Authors.     1864.     From  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
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I.  Introduction, — ^The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  notice  some 
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peonliarities  of  the  Avicula-contorta  series  at  their  most  westerly 
boundary  in  Great  Britain  ;  to  discuss  the  "  Sutton  Stone  "  as  to  its 
stratigraphical,  lithological,  and  paheontological  relations ;  to  show 
from  organic  remains  that  its  affinities  are  with  the  Triassic  forma- 
tion, and  not  with  the  lias  as  commonly  supposed,  and  then  to  claim 
it  as  Rhaetic,  and  in  so  doing  to  extend,  for  tl\e  first  time  in  England, 
the  range  of  Ammonites  down  into  the  Ehsetic  series. 

At  the  Bath  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  1864,  Sir  R. 
I.  Murchison  announced  the  presence  of  the  argillaceous  limestones 
and  shales  of  the  Ehsetic  series  in  a  small  outlier  of  Lias  (as  mapped) 
close  to  Pyle  Station  (west  of  Bridgend) ;  and  having  in  this  way  had 
my  attention  directed  to  the  subject,  I  found  that  the  Avicula-contorta 
strata  were  widely  extended  in  this  district ;  and  as  they  show  some 
peculiarities  here,  I  will  begin  by  a  few  remarks  on  these  beds. 

2.  Pyle  district, — ^The  above-mentioned  patch,  sufficiently  described 
by  Mr.  Bristow*,  consists  of  buff-coloured  marls  and  greyish-brown 
shales  and  limestones,  which  last,  from  their  appearance  and  con- 
choidal  fracture,  remind  one  of  the  Cotham  marble :  these  are  pro- 
bably high  in  the  series ;  they  are  mapped  as  lying  on  the  Keuper. 

A  few  hundred  yards  south  of  this  we  reach  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Keuper  in  this  district.  It  consists  of  red  marls  with  buff  and 
green  marls  resting  upon  them ;  the  same  conditions  occur  at  the 
base  of  the  Rhaetic  series  atWenvoe,  Barry  Island :  and  besides  this, 
there  is  very  little  of  the  New  Red  series  in  this  district ;  what  has 
been  hitherto  called  Keuper  is  much  of  it  Rhaetic. 

I  am  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche  in  his  comprehensive  and  admirable  memoir  on  the  **  Forma- 
tion of  Rocks  in  South  Wales  "t,  that  the  sandstones  near  Pyle  church 
are  inferior  to  the  red  marl  lately  spoken  of :  the  district  is  more 
broken  by  faults  than  is  expressed  in  the  map  of  the  Geological 
Survey ;  and  this  may  have  caused  some  ambiguity. 

The  sandstones  at  the  base  (10-12  feet  thick)  are  in  places  much 
weathered,  the  iron  being  changed  to  peroxide,  and  the  mass  crum- 
bling to  rusty  sand  under  the  hammer ;  others  are  unoxidized  and 
harder,  namely  the  pale-green  or  yellow  thick  sandstones,  affording 
^hen  dry  a  good  building-stone :  some  of  these  beds  are  very  similar 
to  the  white  Keuper  sandstones  near  Bridgend.  Above  these  are  hard, 
green-and- white  mottled, and  purple  marls.  These  belong  to  the 
Aviciila-eontorta  series,  aad  not  to  the  Keuper.  The  search  for  fossils 
is  frequently  unsuccessfiii  here,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  beds,  due 
to  exposure  to  moisture  and  air.  On  the  quarry-refuse  heaps  are 
found  great  numbers  of  a  small  species  of  Natica  crowded  together 
by  hundreds  ;^Anatina  precursor  also  is  abundant  The  fossils  of 
these  sandstones,  which  are  exceedingly  fossiliferous  on  Stormy 
Down  and  near  Laleston  are 


Myophoria  postera, 
Natica  Pylensis, 
Anatina  piwcursor, 
Modiola  minima, 


Saurichthjs  apicalis, 
Acrodus  minimus, 
Ayicula  oontorta, 


Axinus  eloogatos, 

depressus, 

cloacinua. 


*  Keport  Brit.  Aasoo.  Bath,  1864,  Trans.  Sections,  p.  50. 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
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Since  commencing  this  paper,  a  pit  sunk  for  sand  on  Stormy  Down 
revealed  the  following  section  (this  excavation  has  since  been  again 
partly  filled  np) : — At  the  base  were  seen  6  feet  of  the  pale-green 
and  white  sandstones ;  these  were  extremely  fossiliferous  (a  speci- 
men from  these  beds  is  presented  to  the  Society) :  above  were  green 
laminated  marls  containing  AvicuJta  eontorta,  and  then  yellow  sands 
and  sandstones  (abont  6  feet). 

3.  Bridgend  district. — ^Though  fossils  were  perfectly  conclnsive  as 
to  the  tme  nature  of  the  above  beds,  yet  the  following  section  is  of 
great  interest  as  showing  their  relation  to  the  Bhsetic  shales  and  bone- 
bed.  This  section  is  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  South  Wales  Railway- 
catting  at  Cwrt-y-Coleman,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Bridgend. 
At  the  base  are  seen  8  or  10  feet  of  white  or  yellowish  massive 
sandstone  with  a  few  small  rounded  quartz  pebbles.  I  have  not 
found  fossils  in  this  bed,  except  coprolites  at  the  top  of  it,  but 
I  beHeve  it  may  be  of  EhsBtic  age ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  fossiliferous,  as  it  contains  brown  stains  and  marks  of 
organic  matter,  and  in  this  and  general  structure  is  like  some  of 
the  beds  at  the  top  of  the  section.  It  may  probably  be  of  these 
•andstones  that  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  notices  travelled  blocks  on  the 
western  part  of  Newton  Down*;  he  describes  it  as  a  quartz  rock 
(between  Pyle  and  Bridgend),  with  the  grains  of  white  quartz  firmly 
bound  together  by  nearly  colourless  silica. 

Above  this  are  about  3  feet  of  shales,  including  a  curious  marly 
limestone,  grey  and  green  in  colour,  the  grey  part  of  which  is  very 
foil  of  shells  and  shell-fragments :  the  fracture  of  this  bed  is  con- 
ehoidal,  so  that  the  shells  are  nearly  always  broken  across.  Above 
this  is  a  sUiceo-micaceous  limestone  from  2  to  3  inches  thick,  with 
irregular  marly  surfaces :  this  is  the  true  representative  of  the  Aust 
bone-bed.  On  splitting  off  the  exterior  laminss  of  this  bed  a  multi- 
tude of  teeth  of  Aerodus  and  Hyhodus  and  fish-scales  are  seen.  I 
have  also  found  a  reptilian  bone.  The  remains  I  have  noticed  in 
this  bed  are 

Ssuriehthyt  apicallB, 

aeuminAtos, 

Acfodiu  minimus, 

aentns, 

This  bed  is  not  conglomeratic,  beyond  an  occasional  rolled  quartz 
pebble,  but  is  a  fine-grained  tough  micaceous  limestone. 

I  was  ignorant  at  tbe  time  of  this  discovery  that  the  bone-bed  Imd 
been  found  so  far  west  as  St.  Hilary,  nine  miles  east  of  Bridgend. 

Above  the  bone-bed  come  dark  shales,  3  feet ;  then  a  chocolate- 
coloured  soft  sandstone-bed  (1  inch)  containing  Avicula  eontorta,  Pec- 
ten  VaUmiensis ;  then  shales,  3  inches ;  then  three  bods  of  siliceous 
limestones  with  fish-scales,  Anomia,  drc.;  these  beds  change  their 
conditions  somewhat  at  different  parts  of  the  section,  being  more 
sandy  in  places  or  again  thin  out  into  shale ;  above  are  9  feet  of 
shales,  marls,  and  sandstones ;  and  then  17  feet  of  white  and  pale- 
green  and  yellow  sandstones  and  sands. 

*  Loe.  cit.  p.  252. 
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Gyrolepis  tenoi- 
drtriatus, 

alberti, 

HyboduB  minor  (Jff.)t 


Hybodns  outpidatus  (Ag.)t 

orthocontiB  (J%«i.), 

plicatilis  (Aa.% 

ana  scales  of  other  species. 
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These  beds  represent  the  black  shales  and  argillaceons  limestones 
above  the  bone-bed  at  Penarth,  &c. 

The  abundance  of  silica  and  comparative  scarcity  of  calcareous  and 
aluminous  matter  hero,  as  compared  witli  the  sections  of  Penarth  or 
the  west  of  England,  is  noticeable ;  the  explanation  no  doubt  lies  in 
the  proximity  of  this  series  to  or  upon  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Car- 
marthenshire, Brecknockshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  North  Wales,  with 
their  sandstones  and  grits. 

Though  a  fault  is  now  the  boundary  of  the  Rhaetic  series  north- 
wards, it  perhaps  nearly  corresponded  w4th  the  shore  of  the  Rhaetic 
sea,  the  rivers  running  into  which  drained  large  Palaeozoic  areas- 
That  the  water  was  shallow  is  probable  from  the  varied  conditions  of 
the  bedded  sandstone  in  a  small  area  round  this  district ;  moreover 
the  abundance  of  sand  and  not  mud  shows  the  probable  deposition 
near  a  shore.  That  it  coincided  with  some  shore  and  system  of 
islands  at  the  close  of  the  Bunter  period  we  know  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Magnesian  Conglomerate  in  this  area^, 

We  may  suppose  that  there  has  been  no  great  extension  either  of 
the  Rhaetic  or  Keuper  series  northward  on  the  Coal-measures ;  or 
more  cases  similar  to  that  described  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Bcche  near 
Bridgend,  of  Trias  resting  on  Coal,  would  have  occurred.  The  great 
denudation  of  the  Coal-measures  took  place  before  the  deposition  of 
the  secondary  rocks  hero ;  and  perhaps  denuding  forces  have  been 
comparatively  passive  since. 

4.  Keuper  near  Bridgend, — North  of  Bridgend,  one  mile  and  a  half 
on  either  side  of  the  river  Ogmore,  are  white  Keuper  sandstones 
showing  very  similar  characters  to  some  of  the  Avkula^contorta 
Bandstones :  these  yield  a  stone  well  fitted  for  architectural  purposes, 
being  soft  but  durable.  At  the  quarry  here  there  are  25  feet  of  pale- 
green  or  white  Keuper  sandstones  capped  by  6  feet  of  green  sandy 
marls  (Rhaetic  ?).  These  sandstones  must  be  at  the  base  of  the 
Keuper. 

5.  Sutton  Stone, — I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sutton 
Stone.  This  is  spoken  of  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  •  as  a  "  whitish 
variety  of  the  Lias."  He  notices  that  it  •ommences  with  a  white 
conglomerate  enclosing  pebbles  of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  upon 
which  formation  the  Sutton  Stone  is  seen  to  lie,  and  particularly 
well  on  the  coast  between  Sutton  and  West  farmhouses,  and  again 
at  Dunraven  Point.  He  notices  the  grey  Lias  above  these  beds,  and 
draws  attention  to  the  conglomeratic  character  of  the  Lias  around 
Langan. 

These  beds  I  now  claim  as  Rhaetic,  and  would  unquestionably 
separate  from  the  Lias.  As  developed  on  the  coast,  they  are  between 
80  and  90  feet  in  thickness;  to  the  lower  half  of  this  the  term 
"  Sutton  Series  "  may  apply ;  and  for  the  upper  half  I  propose  the 
name  of  "  Southemdown  series,"  as  they  are  best  seen  in  the  fine 
cliff-exposure  under  the  hamlet  of  Southerndovni. 

6.  Sutton  Series. — The  term  "  Sutton  Stone  "  is  generally  applied 
io  tlic  white  and  softer  beds  or  freestones  which  are  used  for  architec- 

*  Loc.  cit  p.  272. 
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tnral  pnrposes.  The  beds  differ  much  in  texture :  some  are  fine- 
grained white  limestones,  others  are  softer  and  very  shelly ;  some  are 
yellowish- white,  and  at  the  upper  part  are  pale-grey  and  become  gra- 
dually harder.  All  these,  together  with  the  white  conglomerate  at  the 
base,  I  include  in  the  Sutton  series :  the  characters  of  whiteness  and 
Boftneffi  are  only  gradually  lost,  the  pale-grey  beds  being  equally 
fossiliferous,  and  in  fact  the  top  beds  differ  only  by  being  darker 
and  harder. 

The  Sutton  series  is  seen  lying  on  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ogmore  to  the  Southern- 
down  difEs,  and  is  again  brought  up  by  a  fault  at  Dunraven,  where  it 
&rm8  the  Point  arching  over  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Between 
Satton  and  West  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  approximately  hori- 
sontal ;  and  there  is  apparent  conformability  between  it  and  the 
white  conglomerate  which  begins  the  Sutton  series ;  further  on 
towards  Southemdown  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  dips  at  about  an 
angle  of  45*^,  while  the  Sutton  series  is  still  nearly  horizontal :  this  is 
also  the  relation  of  the  beds  at  Dunraven  Point ;  immediately  after 
this  the  Sutton  and  Southemdown  series  disappear  beneath  the  Lias 
and  the  sea. 

The  conglomerate  at  the  base  consists  of  rolled  pebbles  of  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  very  numerously  imbedded  with  occasional 
laeoes  of  chert  in  a  soft,  fossiliferous,  white  matrix.  The  fossils 
most  abundant  in  this  bed  are 

Lima  tuberculata, 
Plicatula  intusstriAta, 
acuminata, 


Ostrea  Uevis, 
Cardita  rhomboidalis, 
Corals. 


The  included  fragments  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  are  seen  to  con- 
tain Sphrtferfty  Productce,  &c. 

Some  of  the  corab  may  be  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, for  that  formation  here  is  seen  to  be  full  of  corals  weathered 
out  on  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  at- 
mosphere; the  other  species  are  not  derived.  This  conglomerate 
is  4  feet  thick. 

Above  this  come  the  white  and  pale-yellow  freestones  ;  many  of 
these  beds  contain  shattered  fragments  of  black  chert,  frequently  ooU 
lected  together  in  bands.  The  source  of  these  abundant  chert-masses 
is  probably  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  At  Dunraven  Point  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  is  seen  to  contain  bands  of  this  black  chert  as 
well  as  large  ramifying  spongiform  masses.  Another  noticeable 
character  of  the  series  is  the  curious  sutural  junction  of  many  of  the 
beds,  the  appearance  being  of  miniature  basalt-like  ooliunns,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  few  inches  deep  in  one  bed  upwards  for  the  same 
height  into  that  immediately  above ;  this  is,  doubtless,  of  stalactitio 
origin ;  the  structure  may  sometimes  be  seen  passing  through  a 
fossil  and  distorting  it  more  or  less. 

The  presence  and  dissemination  of  Galena  through  these  beds  is 
also  to  be  noticed.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  notices  it  as  occurring  in 
the  plants  of  the  Lower  Lias  (sic)  here  ♦  ;  'this  may  J^t^ably.be  in 
♦  Loc.  cit.  p.  273,  in  note. 
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the  lignite  associated  occasionally  with  the  Sutton  and  Southern- 
down  series,  as  I  believe  the  Galena  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
these  beds  ;  it  occurs  in  disseminated  crystals  and  small  strings,  but 
not  in  workable  veins. 

It  is  plentifully  scattered  at  Sutton  and  along  the  coast,  and  has 
before  been  noticed  at  Candleston  *,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to 
work  it.  A  more  recent  failure  is  that  of  Langan:  a  shaft  was 
sunk  and  buildings  half  erected  before  the  attempt  was  abandoned ; 
this  shaft  passes  through  parts  of  the  grey  scries,  showing  the  rock 
to  be  a  fine  conglomeratic  mixture  of  small  flint-fragments  with  cal- 
careous matter,  and  it  reaches  to  the  white  series. 

These  beds  are  very  fossiliferous ;  I  have  obtained  from  them 
some  species  new  to  Britain,  and  others,  which  are  described  in  the 
sequel.  Owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock,  the  original  shell- 
substance  of  the  fossils  is  often  dissolved  away ;  this  has  added  much 
difficulty  to  the  determination  of  the  species. 

The  most  characteristic  and  common  fossils  are  Pecten  StUtonensis, 
Ostrea  mtdticostata,  a  Muschelkalk  species,  Lima  tuberctdata,  a 
coral,  Patdla  StUtonensis,  Plicatula  intusstriata,  and  P.  acwninaia. 

The  Sutton  Stone  was  formerly  apparently  more  appreciated  as  a 
building-stone  than  it  is  now ;  it  was  used  in  several  Norman  castles 
in  the  county,  having  been  conveyed  considerable  distances  by  land : 
it  was  also  used  in  Neath  Abbey  (the  characteristic  fossils  may  be 
seen  in  stones  lying  about  the  ruins),  and,  I  am  told,  in  Swansea 
Castle ;  to  these  it  was,  no  doubt,  taken  by  water. 

Besides  the  Sutton  quarries,  which  are  still  worked,  there  is  a 
good  quarry  east  of  Tythingstone  church  which  has  not  been  used 
for  a  long  time,  but  from  which  much  good  stone  has  been  taken. 

7.  Sovihemdown  Series, — ^As  the  term  Sutton  Stone  is  applied  only 
to  the  building-stones,  I  have  divided  off  the  rest  of  the  series  which 
intervenes  before  the  commencement  of  the  lias  here ;  and,  for  con- 
venience of  reference,  I  call  it  the  Southemdown  series ;  this  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  lias. 

At  the  base  we  have  a  bed  of  chert-gravel,  or  rough  shale  full  of 
small  fragments  of  chert,  together  with  larger  pieces ;  it  is  9  inches 
thick.  This  physical  line  may  be  also  said  to  separate  the  softer, 
more  fossiliferous,  and  whiter  beds  below,  from  the  harder,  darker, 
and  perhaps  less  fossiliferous  beds  above. 

As  this  series  is  not  worked  at  all  on  the  coast,  nor  much  quarried 
inland,  our  knowledge  of  its  fossils  is  much  less  full ;  however, 
Plicatula  xntusstriata  occurs  throughout  it. 

This  series  difiers  lithologically  from  the  Sutton  Stone  in  the 
beds  being  much  harder  and  more  irregularly  bedded,  and  they  are 
frequently  subcrystalline  and  separated  by  thin  arenaceous  part- 
ings ;  again,  the  fragments  of  black  chert  are  more  sparingly  scat- 
tered. On  the  other  hand,  it  difiers  from  the  Lower  lias  beds — 
which  are  earthy  limestones  separated  generally  by  argillaceous 
shales,  having  no  fragments  of  black  chert,  and  not  being  conglo- 
meratic. The  two  series  difiter  also  entirely  in  their  fossils. 
*  Loc,  cii.  p.  273,  in  note. 
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Fig.  1. —  Vertical  Section  of  SotUTiemdown  Cliff. 


Am.  Cot^bearU. 

Fkotadomya  gla  bra. 
Am,  Bucklandi, 


Groy  argUlaceouB 
limestones  and 

Bbales. 


Pale  smooth  argillaceous  limestone. 
Coarse  graaxLlar  shalc.with  cherts. 

Pale -yellowish  crystalline  limestone. 

Pale- brownish  hard  limestone. 

Hard   siliceous    limestones,    with 
occasional  partings.    Lignite. 

Ckemniizia. 

Dark -grov crystalline  limestone  (oooa- 
sioual  fragments  of  black  chert). 


Granular  parting,  with  diert  firag- 

ments. 

Hard  grey  'tough  limestones,  (black 
chert  in  places).    Pinna, 

^  Grey  limestones,  with  very  thin  part- 
ings. 


'Irregular  hard  grey  limestones. 


'  Igg'ggigJita-^Bj^  Coarse  granular  shales  and  fine  oon- 

glom  crate. 

Hard  grey  granular  beds. 

5^  Pale-grey  shelly  beds. 

White  or  pale-yellow  soft  lime- 
stones* shelly. 


rin<*-crBined  white  limestones, 

with  bands  of  chert  at  intervals. 

( DUcina    SiUtonenMjt,     ModiolOj 

Lima   planicmtaJa,    Cardinia 

SuttoneiiJtiSf  Per  fen  SkUtonen- 

ti»,  Ostrea  multicottaia,  Car- 

,      dita. 

Conglomeratic  band  of  chert 


WTiite  conglomerate. 

Coarse  white  conglomerate,  with 
Carboniferous  Limestone  peb- 
bles. 
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Sometimes  among  the  beds  of  this  series  may  be  seen  a  paler,  softer, 
and  shelly  bed,  showing  a  sort  of  return  to  the  conditions  of  the 
lower  beds. 

This  series  I  have  estimated  as  50  feet  thick,  having  measured 
it  bed  by  bed  along  the  coast  west  of  Dunraven ;  it  extends  here  a 
di^nce  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  forming  low  anticlinals,  but 
dipping  on  the  whole  east  of  south.  There  is  some  imcertainty  in 
this  estimate,  from  the  presence  of  three  small  faults,  for  whidi  I 
have  allowed  4j|,  4^,  and  SjJ  feet  respectively,  the  downthrow  being 
to  the  east. 

About  16  feet  down  occurs  a  bed  with  a  great  number  of  large 
Chemnitzioe;  the  wearing  action  of  the  sea  has  formed  sections 
through  the  columellsB  of  many,  as  they  lie  horizontally  imbedded  in 
the  limestone  terrace  below  high-water  mark.  Owing  to  the  hard- 
ness and  toughness  of  the  beds,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  spe- 
cimens. 

The  uppermost  bed  of  the  series,  which  I  take  as  the  line  of 
demarcation  firom  the  Lias,  is  a  bed  of  conglomerate  composed  of 
chert-gravel  with  arenaceous  matter,  4  to  8  inches  thick,  loosely 
held  together ;  the  fossils  of  this  bed  are 


Flicatula  iatuastriata  (abun- 
dantly), 
Modiola  minima> 
Ostrea  lavis, 


Oetrea  liaarica, 

Pentacrinus, 

Oidaris-spines. 


Above  this  boundary-parting  is  a  bed  of  smooth,  pale-grey,  con-  < 
choidal  limestone,  containing 

Osti'ea  liassica,  I  Modiola  minima. 

Fboladomya  glabra,  | 

Above  this  begins  the  Ammonites-BucJclandi  series  (the  Flanorbis- 
bcds  being  absent)  with  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone  containing 
Oryphcea  incurva,  Myacites  unionides,  Cidaris  (the  same  as  that 
occurring  at  the  top  of  the  Rhaetic  series,  and  probably  Cidaris 
Edwardsii). 

Then,  about  3  feet  up,  Gryphcea  incurva  occurs  socially  in  dozens, 
with  Ammonites  Conybeari,  A,  roUformis,  A,  Bucklandi,  Lima, 
Pholadomya  amhigvux,  &c. 

At  Dunraven  Point  the  Carboniferous  limestone  dips  at  an  angle 
of  43°,  while  the  Sutton  series  lies  in  a  gently  curved  arch  upon 
it.  The  Sutton  series  here  is  40  feet  thick,  the  same  thickness  as 
near  West,  but  the  grey  or  Southemdown  series  is  scarcely  one 
quarter  of  its  former  thickness ;  there  is  a  small  fault  here  also. 

The  chief  fossils  which  I  have  found  in  the  Southemdown  beds 
are 


Flicatula  intusstriata, 

acuminata, 

Ostrea  multicostata, 
Ostrea  laiTis, 


Feoten  Suttonensis, 
Lima  Dunravenensis, 
Pinna  papjracea, 
Inoceramufl  Ramsayi. 


Theso  are  enumerated  in  a  tabular  list  as  they  occur  in  some  of  the 
chief  localities  of  this  district  (see  infrd,  p,  79). 
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8.  The  position  of  the  Sutton  Stone, — Having  been  struck  by  the 
presence  of  Plieaitda  iniusstriata  in  the  Sutton  stone,  a  shell  ac- 
knowledged to  be  characteristic  of  the  Ehaetic  series,  and  never,  I 
believe,  really  found  out  of  it*,  I  convinced  myself  by  diligent 
search  that  tlie  usual  liassic  species  of  Ammonites,  &c.,  were  ab- 
sent firom  these  beds,  while  those  fossils  that  were  present  had  mafiy 
of  them  either  been  noticed  in  the  Ehaetic  beds  of  the  Continent  or 
showed  strong  affinities  to  the  Upper  Triassic  fauna.  This  part  of 
the  series  was  therefore  no  longer  to  be  considered  Liassic. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  find  the  boundary  between  the 
Bhaetic  and  Liassic  series.  By  examining  the  range  of  the  charac- 
teristic species,  Ostrea  mtdtieostata  and  Pecten  Suttonensis,  I  observed 
that  they  ceased  vertically  at  a  line  generally  marked  by  litho- 
logical  characters. 

The  Southerndown  series  as  here  restricted  must  therefore  be 
taken  from  the  Lias.  The  sections  seen  in  the  valley  between  Bridgend 
and  Pyle,  and  through  which  the  South  Wales  Railway  runs,  are 
perfwitly  conclusive  as  to  the  non-Liassio  nature  of  the  white  or 
Sutton  series. 

Near  Cwrt-y-Coleman,  &c.,  we  find  7  feet  of  white  shelly  lime- 
stones covered  by  4  feet  of  mottied  green  and  yellow  marls,  and 
2  feet  of  purple-red  marls.  In  the  Sutton  limestone  here,  Myo^ 
phoria  postera  is  found  with  Turritdla  and  other  shells,  of  wluch 
I  have  only  bad  specimens.  The  marls  are  Ehaetic,  and  are  very 
similar  to  those  noticed  near  Pyle  church ;  they  may  be,  perhaps, 
the  same  as  occur  at  the  base  of  the  '^  Stormy  lime  and  Cement 
Works,"  on  the  South  Wales  Eailway. 

At  the  base  of  these  works  are  9  feet  of  dark  and  pale-green  marls ; 
above  are  the  Avicula-contorta  shales  (1^  feet),  with  Pecten  Vah- 
fdtntis,  &c. ;  above  this  are  pale-grey,  smooth  limestones,  sepa- 
rated by  dark  brown-grey  shsdes,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
Wlute  lias  of  the  West  of  England.  The  fossils  here  are  fish- 
Bcales  and  the  following  shells : — 

Monotis  decuiBsata,  I  Plicatula  intusstriata, 

Modiola  minima,  |  Ostrea  liassica, 

and  a  Cardinia,  which  also  occurs  in  the  White  lias  of  Saltford. 

Above  are  argillaceous  limestones,  with  Ostrea  liassica  and  J/o- 
diola  minima.  The  Ostrea-series  is  well  developed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Another  interesting  section  is  seen  half  a  mile  north  of  the  last, 
at  French  Quarry.  The  Ehaetic  series  here  consists  of  white  shelly 
limestones  and  green  marly  bands.  Monotis  deeussata  and  Axinus 
doaeinus  are  very  abundant;  and  Ostrea  liassica  is  seen  to  begin 
here  in  the  Ehaetic  beds,  and  gradually  increase  in  numbers  until 
it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  "  Ostrea-beds  "  (Lower  Lias). 

Again,  in  Laleston-churchyard  Quarry  part  of  the  Sutton  lime- 

♦  I  have  lately  heard  that  Plicatula  intusstriata  has  been  found  attached  to 
Grypkaa  incurva  from  the  Amrtumites-Bucklandi  beds.  I  have  not,  however,  seen 
the  specimen. 
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stones  are  seea  beneath  the  Monotis-beds,  Monotis  decussata  being 
characteristic  in  the  West  of  England  of  a  zone  near  the  top  of 
these  beds. 

In  the  shales  here  occur  the  spines  and  portions  of  the  test  of  an 
Echinoderm  (Hemipedina?):  the  same  species  occurs  at  Stormj. 
Tile  presence  of  cubic  crystals  of  (Mena  in  the  shales  is  also  note- 
worthy. This  same  section  may  be  seen  also  north  of  Bridgend,  on 
the  Tondu  road. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sections  how  varied  are  the 
conditions  of  the  Bhsetic  series  within  a  small  area.  The  Pyle 
valley,  enclosed  between  the  two  east  and  west  faults  mentioned  by 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  *,  is  much  broken  by  lesser  faults ;  and  to  these 
is,  no  doubt,  due  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
sequence  of  the  beds.  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  section  which 
shows  the  position  of  the  Avicula-contorta  sandstones  in  relation  to 
the  Sutton  and  Southemdown  series. 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  Sutton  limestone  appears  to  be 
below  the  Monotis-beds,  which  contain  also  Aannus  dongatus ;  they 
are  also  below  green  and  purple  marls  (page  77  supra).  If  the  green 
marls  in  the  Stormy  cement- works'  section  be  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  near  Cwrt-y-Coleman,  &c.,  we  have  a  key  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Sutton  limestones ;  they  would  be  below  shales  containing 
Avictda  contoria.  We  still,  however,  require  the  exact  relation  of 
the  Southemdown  to  the  Avicula-contorta  series. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  evidence  of  fossils.  And,  first,  the 
absence  of  Avicula  contorta  from  the  Sutton  series  (a  shell  which  is 
found  everywhere,  in  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales)  would  seem 
to  point  to  more  than  a  mere  change  ii^  the  sea-bottom — namely,  to 
a  different  horizon  in  time.  Moreover  we  can  scarcely  consider  the 
Sutton  and  Avicula-contorta  series  contemporaneous,  as  they  are  found 
in  close  proximity.  I  believe  it  probable  that  the  Sutton  series  was, 
at  any  rate,  slightly  anterior  in  time  to  the  Avicula-contorta  series. 
This  seems  likely  from  its  physical  aspect  and  the  abundance  in  the 
former  of  Ostrea  multicostata,  a  characteristic  Muschelkalk  species, 
but  which  has  been  noticed  from  the  Infralias  of  Luxembourg  by 
Terquem ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abimdance  of  Plicatula  in- 
tusstriata,  the  affinities  of  the  Pectines,  Limee,  and  Cardinise,  show 
that  it  must  be  included  in  the  Rhaetic  series.  The  presence  of 
Ammonites  is  very  remarkable :  there  seem  to  be  two  species  pre- 
sent, at  any  rate.  My  specimens,  however,  are  very  imperfect. 
The  great  paucity,  if  not  entire  absence,  of  Brachiopoda,  as  com- 
pared with  the  foreign  beds,  is  also  remarkable.  The  Sutton  beds 
cannot  be  regarded  as  equivalents  of  the  White  Lias  of  the  West  of 
England. 

The  Southemdown  series  seems  to  have  been  formed  under  much 
the  same  circumstances  as  that  of  Sutton,  but  in  deeper  water  in 
an  area  of  depression  upon  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  this  area. 
The  same  is  the  case  also  with  the  analogous  beds  on  Broadfield 
Down,  near  Bristol,  whose  similarity  of  condition  was  noticed  by 
*  Loc.  cit.  p.  238. 
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Sir  H.  De  la  Beche*.  I  have  no  donbt  that  these  beds  are  also 
Rhsetic ;  ihej  are  conglomeratic  in  places,  enclosing  Carboniferous- 
limestone  fossils ;  and  they  are  precisely  similar  to  the  Sutton  con- 
glomerate. I  have  foimd  in  them  Plicatula  intusstriata,  a  Cardinia 
like  the  one  at  Stormy  (page  77  suprd),  and  an  Area  abundantly  as 
casts.  Except  (htrea  liassica  (?)  and  Modiola  minima  (?),  the  lias 
fbssOs  seem  absent. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Saunders,  F.R.S.,  of 
Bristol,  for  the  inspection  of  his  collection  from  the  curious  white 
and  siliceous  modifications  of  Lias  (spoken  of  by  Buckland  and 
Conybearet)  at  Chewton  Mendip,  East  Harptree,  Shepton  Mallet,  &c. 

An  examination  of  these  fossils  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  Bluetic ;  some  of  them  were — 


From    Chewton,    f  Ostrea  multicoetata, 
Menchp,    and   I  Monotis  decussata, 
East  Harptree.   [  Axinus  elongatus. 


From  Shepton  f  Peoten  Suttonensis, 
Mallet.         \  Lima  tuberculata. 


9.  Middle  Lias. — As  it  is  not  expressed  on  the  map,  I  may  remark 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  Bridgend  Railway-section  is  Middle  and 
not  Lower  lias.  This  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  Ammonites  spi- 
natuSf  On/phcsa  eitmhium,  Avictda  incequivalvis,  Peoten  subkevis,  and 
P.  deiniatus,  BeUmnites,  &c. 

10.  Table  showing  the  range  of  the  Fossils  of  the  Ehastic  Beds  of 

South  Wales. 


Sutton  series. 

Southern- 
down 
eeries. 

Avicula- 

contorta 

series. 

! 

Species. 

1 
§ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

p 

i 

1 

3 

j 

i 

1 

1 

s 

hi 

n 

III 

A 

^ 

1 

# 

Aricula  contorta.  Portl,   

1 

* 

Axinns  ^lonmtun.  Moc^ 

1 

i 

cloacinus.  Moore 

...|... 

* 

» 

MvoDhoria  Dostera.  Ott,  

« 

Mndinln  minimA   

Anatina  Draecursor.  Ou 

)    . 

Natica  PTlenais.  T(xwn 

1 

Monotis  decussata     

« 

♦ 

» 

Pecton  Valoniensis.  I\>rtL     .  . 

1 

1 

*  These  beds  were  coloured  as  Bhsetic  bj  Mr.  Bristow  on  the  map  of  the 
Geological  Surrey  laid  before  the  Bath  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  by 
Sir  K  I.  Murchison  in  1864. 

t  "  Buckland  and  Conybeare  on  the  South-west  district  of  England,"  Trans. 
QnoL  Boo.  2nd  series,  toI.  i  p.  294. 
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Table  (contmued). 


Species. 


Plearophonu  elongatus,  Moore  ... 

Oitrea  liaflsica,  Strickl.    , 

Hemipedina,  8p 

AcroduB  aoutus,  Jff.. , 

minimtu,  Aff 

SaurichthjB  acununatuB,  ^ 

api(»ili6,  A^ 

HjboduB  raricoetatus,  A^ , 

minor,  ^ , 

plicatilis,  4^ , 

cuBpidatus,  4^ , 

orihooonuB,  Hien 

C^yrolepiB  tenoiBtriatuB,  Ag 

Aiberti,^^ 

Plicatula  intusBtriata,  Emm 

acuminata,  Terq.  ^  Piette  ... 

OBtrea  malti(X)6tata,  Miinst 

IffiTiB,  Taton 

Anomia  socialiB,  T^tm 

Peoten  SuttonenBis,  Town 

EUieridgii,  TVit&n 

lima  tuberciuata,  Terq 

planioostata,  Tatvn 

anguBta,  7bt(^ 

Bubduplicata,  Town 

DimraTenenfliB,  Taum 

Pinna  inBignis,  Taum 

Pema  BamBayi,  Tbt&n 

Cardinia  SuttonenBiB,  Tbton 

ingenfl,  Tatvn 

Cardita  rhomboidalLs  Taum 

Modiola  imbrioaioradiata^  Taum. 

ABtarte  Duncani,  Tattm 

Cyprina  normaliB,  Tawn 

Patella  Suttonensis,  Tatmi 

ChemniUia  (new  Bpecies) 

Turritella,  8p 

Trochotoma,  sp 

Ammonitee  DunrayenenBis,  Taum. 
Ammonites  Suttonensia,  Taum.  ... 
Rhabdoph^Uia  recondita,  Laube... 

Thecosmilia  rugosa,  Latihe. 

Elya8U*sea  Fischori,  Laule 

ABtrocoenia  Oppeli,  LatUn: 

MontliTaltia,  sp 


Sutton  SerieB. 


I 


■J 


Southern- 
down 
serieB. 


IJ 


;5 


Avicula^ 
contort  a 


9 

If 


OQ  S 
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11.  Descriptions  of  the  Species, 

1.  AaofOKiTES  SuTTOiTBNSis,  spoc.  nov. 

I  am  unable  to  describe  this  Ammonite,  the  characters  of  the  back 
and  keel  not  being  sufficiently  preserved  in  my  specimens.  In  a 
ride  view  it  resembles  A,  Hettangiensis,  Terquem,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  square  and  slightly  keeled  back  like  that  species.  It  is 
allied  to  A.  Johnstom  or  some  of  the  ribbed  "  Planorbes."  Diameter 
14^  inch. 

Locality  and  position. — I  have  found  this  species  about  20  ft. 
above  the  base  of  the  Sutton  series,  both  at  Dimraven  and  at  the 
Sutton  quarries. 

2.  Amjcojotes  BrNRAVENENsis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  rV.  fig.  1. 

This  fragment  of  an  Ammonite  differs  entirely  from  the  preceding, 
being  more  involute,  and  it  is  more  elongated. 

Locality, — Found  30  ft.  above  the  base  of  the  Sutton  series  at 
Bunraven. 

In  form  this  species  is  allied  to  A.  Eagenovi  (Dunker),  a  shell 
which,  though  fh>m  the  Angulatus-zone,  by  the  disposition  of  its 
lobes  and  saddles  is  entirely  aJlied  to  Ceratites  (vide  Terquem,  "  In- 
fralias  de  Test  de  France,"  in  Mem.  Soc.  G^l.  de  France,  2nd  series, 
voL  viii.  pi.  X.  figs.  3-5). 

3.  Pectbbt  ExHERiDGn,  spec.  nov.     PI.  III.  fig.  4. 

Shell  thin,  suborbicular,  equilateral,  slightly  convex.  Surface 
with  numerous  shallow  or  flat,  not  very  closely  set,  radiating  ribs,  with 
very  fine  concentric  striae.  Ears  large,  unequal,  concentrically  and 
radiatingly  striated;  anterior  ear  slightly  hollowed  out.  Length 
1^  inch ;  breadth  |tiis  of  length ;  umbonal  angle  70°-75°. 

Locality  and  position. — Sutton  and  Southemdown  series  at  Sutton. 

Affinities, — ^This  shell  difiers  from  P.  calvus  (Goldf.)  in  the  ears 
being  less  unequal  and  comparatively  larger.  It  has  much  resem- 
blance to  P,  Sckneideri,  Giebel,  from  the  Muschelkalk,  but  is  less 
circular  in  form. 

I  have  named  this  shell  after  my  friend  Mr.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.E., 
who  has  afforded  me  much  help  in  the  discrimination  of  the  species. 

4.  Pectkk  SuiTONEirais,  spec.  nov.     PL  III.  fig.  3. 

Shell  circular,  convex,  inequivalve,  inequilateral.  Left  valve  more 
convex  than  the  right ;  at  the  anterior  ride  in  both  valves  the  ribs 
bend  forwards,  producing  the  inequilateral  form.  Eibs  alternately 
larger  and  smaller ;  about  twenty  principal  ones,  between  each  pri- 
mary rib  a  smaller,  and  between  many  of  the  secondaries  occurs  a 
still  smaller  rib  or  carina.  Eibs  crossed  by  fine,  concentric,  raised 
lines  of  growth,  which  curve  downwards  in  crosring.  In  the 
auricular  regions,  beyond  the  last  rib,  are  broad  lateral  areas, 
crossed  by  numerous,  slightly  wavy,  oblique  lines ;  posterior  area 
the  wider ;  there  is  a  steep  fsdl  from  the  areas  by  the  last  rib,  down 
to  the  ears,  particularly  in  the  more  convex  valve.  Ears  lai^ge, 
uneq[ual,  posterior  ear  largest ;  in  the  right  valve  the  anterior  ear  ia 
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hollowed  out  below ;  both  ears  have  radiating  costse  and  transverse 
striaB.  Fmbonal  angle  110°-115*';  length  2|  inches ;  breadth  equals 
length. 

Locality  and  position. — Sutton  and  Southemdown  series  at  Sutton. 
Very  abundant. 

Tlie  exterior  structure  of  the  shell  is  frequently  badly  preserved ; 
the  concentric  striations  are  then  lost,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ribs, 
but  their  alternate  character  remains  generally  more  or  less  plain. 

Affinities, — ^This  shell  is  most  nearly  allied  to  P.  Valoniensis  (or 
Lugdunensis,  Michelin) ;  it  agrees  with  it  and  P.  Bavaricus,  Winkl., 
and  P.  Favrii  *,  Stopp.  (all  Rhaetic  species),  in  the  characters  of  the 
lateral  areas,  but  with  neither  of  them  in  the  character  of  the  ribs. 
In  general  form  and  alternate  arrangement  of  ribs  it  resembles  P. 
Schroeteri,  Giebel,  from  the  Muschelkalk  ;  but  that  species  has  not  the 
obliquely  marked  areas. 

Some  specimens  of  P.  Valoniensis  show  a  much  greater  resemblance 
than  others  to  this  species. 

6.  Pbcten,  sp. 

Another  orbicular  Pecten  I  am  unable  to  describe,  having  only  one 
imperfect  specimen,  the  umbo  being  wanting.  It  is  distinguished  by 
elevated  strong  concentric  striae  in  the  interspaces  between  the  ribs. 
It  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  P.  cequivalvis ;  but  the  ribs  are  more 
numerous,  narrower,  and  less  regular  than  in  that  species ;  this  shell 
is  also  much  smaller. 

6.  Lima  tijberculata,  Terquem. 

Shell  moderately  convex,  suboval,  slightly  inequilateral.  Ribs 
.1 1-1 2,  narrow,  radiating,  bearing  occasionally  tubercles  or  remains 
of  spines ;  the  ribs  slope  away  gradually  into  the  interspaces,  which 
are  broad.  Surface  with  concentric,  more  or  less  rugose  laminae, 
Posterior  ear  larger ;  anterior  ear  gaping  below,  somewhat  plicated, 
E[inge-line  straight.  No  lunule.  Leiigth  2^  inches ;  breadth  j^tha 
of  length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  and  Southemdown  series  and  lias 
at  Bridgend. 

This  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  L.  pediniformis  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  but  is  much  smaller  and  less  rugose.  It  corresponds  entirely 
with  the  description  of  Terquem's  species  L.  tuherciUata  (M^m.  de  la 
Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  vol.  v.  2nd  series,  1855).  I  have  not  hesitated, 
therefore,  to  identify  it  with  that  species.  It  was  described  from  the 
InfraHas  (Planorbis-  and  Angulatus-beds)  of  Luxembourg,  and 
has  been  noticed  by  Renevier  from  the  Rhaetic  beds  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Nat.  vol.  viii. 
p.  34);  from  the  Infralias  of  the  Department  of  Cote  d'Or  by 
Martin  (M^m.  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  2nd  series,  vol.  vii.) ;  and 
I  have  also  found  it  in  the  Planorbis -beds  near  Bridgend. 

*  This  name  seems  preoccupied,  haying  been  giTen  to  another  shell  by  M. 
d^Archiao  (1854)  ;  Stoppani's  name  must  therefore  be  cancelled,  and  I  propose 
to  substitute  for  it  the  specific  name  of  Rtnemeri. 
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7.  LncA  FLAiacosTATAy  spec.  nov.    PI.  HE.  fig.  7. 

Shell  ovate,  oblique,  moderately  convex,  considerably  longer  than 
broad.  Surface  of  shell  with  distinct  concentric  lines  of  growth  and 
very  feint  radiating  strisB,  which  are  most  marked  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  shell.  Ears  unequal,  the  posterior  largest.  Length  f 
to  1^  inch ;  breadth  ^ths  of  length. 

LoetUity  and  position, — Sutton  series  at  Laleston  and  Sutton  &c. 

This  shell  differs  fix>m  L,  prcecursor  in  form,  and  by  the  absence  of 
depressions  in  the  interspaces  between  the  ribs.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  L.  ccmpressay  Terquem,  and  to  L.  acuta,  Stopp. ;  but  the 
scolptaring  of  those  species  renders  them  very  distinct. 

8.  LncA  AKorsTA,  spec.  nov.     PI.  III.  ^,  6. 

Shell  moderately  convex,  elongated,  obliquely  oval,  inequilateral, 
most  arched  in  the  centre.  Anterior  side  straight  for  five-sixths  of 
its  length  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  shell.  Poste- 
rior margin  swollen  in  the  centre  and  slightly  concave  below  the  ear. 
Surfece  with  regular,  not  very  close  or  deep,  radiating  lines,  eon- 
centric  strise,  and  lines  of  growth,  which  cross  over  the  flat  ribs.  Au- 
ricular areas  sloping  gradually  into  the  umba.  Hinge-line  straight. 
No  lunule.     Length  2|-3  inches ;  breadth  ^ths  of  length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  series  at  Sutton  and  Dimraven. 

My  examples  of  this  shell  are  rather  weathered,  so  that  the  sur- 
fece-markings  are  not  so  well  preserved  as  could  be  wished. 

The  form  of  this  shell  is  characteristic,  llie  shell  that  approaches 
nearest  to  it  is  L.  praslonga,  Martin,  from  the  Angulatus-zone  of  the 
Department  of  Cote  d'Or. 

9.  Lima  svbduplicata,  spec.  nov.     PL  111.  ^g,  8. 

Shell  ovate,  slightly  oblique,  narrow  at  the  hinge-line,  convex. 
Ribs  about  25,  elevated,  not  sharp ;  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sides  they  become  narrower  and  sharper,  and  the  interspaces  wider ; 
interspaces  with  a  fine  oosta  between  each  of  the  ribs.  Length  ^  to 
1  inch ;  breadth  §rds  of  length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  and  Southemdown  series  at  Sutton 
&c.     Common. 

The  exterior  of  the  shell  is  frequently  lost,  and  the  costse  are  then 
invisible. 

Closely  allied  to  L,  duplicata  (Great  Oolite):  it  corresponds  exactly 
in  form,  but  the  line  on  the  ribs  is  apparently  absent.  In  its  mature 
state  it  is  much  smaller  than  L,  pectinoides,  neither  are  the  ribs  so 
sharp,  and  the  interspaces  are  broader  than  in  that  species.  It  resem- 
bles an  unnamed  species  figured  by  Quenstedt  (Jura,  p..  47,  pL  iv.). 

10.  Lima  BxnraAVEirBNsis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  HI.  ^g.  9. 

Shell  moderately  convex,  obliquely  oval.  Anterior  side  straight 
for  four-fifths  of  its  length,  and  curving  round  suddenly  into  the  in- 
ferior margin,  which  is  strongly  convex.  Surfece  with  numerous 
fine,  slightly  wavy  radiating  Imes,  crossed  by  a  few  concentric  lines 
of  groi)^.     Length  3|  inches ;  breadth  f  ths  of  length. 
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Locality  and  Position, — 8utton  and  Sonthemdown  series  at  Dun- 
raven  (&c.     Common. 

From  the  imperfect  state  of  my  specimens,  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  interspaces  between  the  ribs  are  punctated. 

This  shell  is  distinguished  from  L,  punctata  by  its  straight  ante- 
rior side  ;  the  size  of  the  ribs  brings  it  nearest  in  character  to 
Lima  Valoniensis,  Def.,  cited  by  Dumortier  (Depots  Jurassiques  du 
Bassin  du  Rhone,  p.  54)  as  occurring  associated  with  Fecten  Valo- 
niensis,  Def.  In  form  it  bears  much  resemblance  to  L.  exaltata, 
Terquem,  from  the  Infralias  of  the  province  of  Luxembourg ;  but 
the  ribs  are  a  little  wider  than  in  that  species.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  the  characters  of  the  whole  shell  I  cannot  identify  it 
with  either  of  these  species. 

11.  Lima,  sp. 

I  have  the  hinge-area  of  a  remarkable  Lima  which  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  hinge  of  Lima  cometes,  Dumortier,  '  Bassin  du 
Bhone,'  pi.  xxiii.  figs.  1  and  2  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  rib-charac- 
ters I  cannot  identify  it,  as  by  its  form  it  is  also  allied  to  L.  tuher^ 
culosa  (Terquem).  The  hinge-line  is  not  straight,  but  forms  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  ears;  the  ears  are  strongly  plicated.  No  lunule. 
The  shell  is  very  thick  around  the  ligamental.  pit,  but  is  abruptly 
hollowed  out  below. 

12.  OsTREA  UEvis,  spoc.  uov.     PL  III.  ^»  2. 

Shell  extremely  convex,  elongate,  and  ovate.  Surface  with  con- 
centric, somewhat  irregular,  fine,  imbricated  folds  of  growth  or  deli- 
cate wavy  lamellae.  Margin  thick  and  entire.  Length  1^  inch ; 
breadth  ^rds  of  length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  series  at  Sutton  and  Langan.  Com- 
mon. 

This  shell  varies  in  different  localities,  being  sometimes  very  nar- 
row ;  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  Ost.  liassica  by  its  convexity, 
and  does  not  occur  in  such  numbers  together  as  that  species. 

13.  OsTREA  MTJLTICOSTATA,  MUust.       PI.  III.  fig.  1. 

Shell  elliptical,  frequently  nearly  equilateral,  thick.  Umbo  near 
the  hinge,  from  which  strongly  elevated  straight  or  slightly  wavy- 
ribs  diverge ;  ribs  acutely  rounded,  crossed  by  fine  concentric  lines 
of  growth,  equally  visible  in  the  interspaces  ;  interspaces  the  same 
size  as  the  ribs.  Bibs  extend  to  the  margin,  causing  it  to  be  undu- 
lated ;  margin  thick,  rounded.  Length  3  inches ;  breadth  ^ths  of 
length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  and  Sonthemdown  series  at  Sutton 
&c.     Common  and  characteristic  species. 

The  area  of  attachment  is  devoid  of  ribs  and  frequently  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  the  shell. 

This  shell  is  variable,  affecting  at  different  times  the  appearance 
of  0,  spondyloides,  0,  multicostata,  and  0,  difformis,  Terquem,  in  de- 
scribing the  Ostreat  of  the  Province  of  Luxembourg,  proposed  to  unite 
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these  three  Mosclielkalk  species,  as  there  is  little  apparent  diflfer- 
ence  between  them;  but  subsequently  (**  Infralias  de  Test  de France," 
in  Mem.  Soc.  GeoL  de  France,  2nd  series,  vol.  viii.)  he  deemed  it  un- 
adrisable  to  refer  his  species  to  them  or  the  genus  Ostrea,  and  it  stands 
as  CarpenterlaHeberti,  As  the  Sutton  fossil  bears  considerable  rescm- 
blance  to  Terquem's  figures,  it  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  con- 
tinue to  refer  it  to  the  Muschelkalk  tj^pe ;  the  examination,  however, 
of  several  specimens  having  the  same  character  of  the  umbonal  region 
leaves  no  doubt  in  mj  mind  of  its  being  an  Ostrea ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  O.  mtdiicostata  corresponds  entirely  with  our  shell. 

In  some  of  my  specimens  the  ribs  are  not  so  elevated  and  regular, 
but  more  lamellar;  but  these  differences  may  be  ascribed,  I  think,  to 
a  young  state ;  others  show  a  likeness  in  external  characters  to  Pli- 
catula  Baylii  (Terquem),  but  as  I  have  not  seen  the  hinge,  I  must 
leave  it  to  future  researches  to  settle  this  point. 

Affinities, — ^This  shell  bears  some  resemblance  to  Ostrea  atnetls  of 
the  Ang^ilatus-  and  Bucklandi-beds),  but  is  still  more  nearly  allied 
to  0.  Wiodani,  Dumortier,  from  his  Planorbis-zone  •.  He  figures  also 
a  fragment,  which  may  be  allied  to  this  species,  as  passing  up  into  the 
Angulatus-zone ;  he  considers  it  to  be  allied  to  the  Muschelkalk  spe- 
cies, Ostrea  complicata  (Dumortier,  Bass,  du  Ehone,  pi.  xxiii.  fig.  6). 

14.  AiroMiA  sociALis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  III.  fig.  10. 

Provisionally  I  call  this  shell  Anoniia,  from  its  shell-structure;  there 
are  not,  however,  in  my  possession  data  enough  to  safely  determine 
or  describe  the  specific  characters.  Its  abundance,  however,  in  some 
localities  where  it  occurs  in  groups,  renders  it  a  most  noticeable 
shdl ;  I  therefore  name  it  as  above.     Length  1^  inch. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  series  at  St.  Mary  Hill.     Common. 

This  shell  has  a  great  resemblance  to  Ostrea  suhanomia  (MUnst.) 
from  the  Muschelkalk,  but  I  cannot  with  any  surety  refer  it  to  that 
species. 

15.  Pinna  insignis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  III.  ^g.  5. 

Shell  thin,  acute  at  the  umbo,  J)roadly  wedge-shaped ;  posterior 
extremity  gaping,  strongly  rounded,  and  truncated.  Dorsal  edge 
thickened  and  well  defined.  Surface  smooth,  with  broad,  wavy,  con- 
centric folds.     Length  7  to  8  inches ;  breadth  4  to  5  inches. 

Position  and  localitij, — ^Sutton  and  Southerndown  series  at  Sutton 
and  Dunraven. 

This  shell  is  most  usually  found  in  quite  a  fragmentary  condition  ; 
it  attained  a  large  size,  and  was  a  widely  gaping  form. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state  of  my  examples,  I  am  obliged 
to  create  a  new  species.  It  differs  considerably  from  Pinna  semi^ 
striata,  Terquem  (Pal.  de  Lux.  pi.  xxii.  fig.  1),  being  comparatively 
iinder,  and  the  concentric  folds  do  not  show  the  same  disposition. 
It  is  also  more  pyramidal  than  Pinna  papi/racea,  Stopp.,  and  the 
shell  is  not  so  extremely  thin  as  in  that  species. 

*  Dumortier  includes  in  the  Plonorbis-zonc-  bod?  containing  Pccten  Faloninms 
toad  PiicatiUa  intusstriata  abundantly. 

VOL.  XXJI. PART  1.  H 
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16.  Pebva?  Ramsati,  spec.  iioY. 

Shell  oblique,  elongated,  moderately  conyex,  thin.  Sur&ce  with 
rounded  wavy  concentric  folds,  which  extend  across  the  shelL  Ear 
large,  crossed  by  sigmoid  folds  or  lines.  Hiiige  unknown.  Length 
4  inches ;  breadth  f  ths  of  length. 

Locality  and  position. — Southemdown  series  near  Sutton. 

My  specimen  only  shows  the  interior  of  the  shell,  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  thin.  The  hinge-line  also  is  broken  off,  so  that  the  genus 
is  uncertain.  It  bears  some  slight  resemblance  to  Pema  infraltasina 
Quenst.,  but  it  is  considerably  larger  than  that  shell.  Until  the  ex- 
ternal shell  is  known,  it  cannot  be  referred  to  that  species.  I  dedi- 
cate it,  therefore,  provisionally,  to  Prof.  A.  C.  Eamsay,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

17.  Plicatula  actjkikata,  Terq.  et  Piette. 

I  have  specimens  corresponding  to  the  description  given  of  this 
shell  by  Terquem  and  Piette  (M^m.  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  2nd  series, 
vol.  viii.  p.  107,  pi.  xiii.  figs.  20,  21),  the  distinguishing  character 
being  the  acute  hinge  with  transverse  folds  and  radiating  ribs.  They 
cite  it  as  a  rare  shell,  in  beds  containing  Belemnites  aeutus. 

18.  PUCATULA  DTTUSSTRIATA,  Emm. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  species.  In  England  it  is 
a  characteristic  Rha^tic  species ;  but  on  the  continent  it  passes  up  into 
the  Planorbis-^one,  if  not  higher.  The  species  P.  Lotharingice,  Terq. 
et  Piette,  evidentiy  belongs  to  Emmerich's  type ;  it  is  cited  from 
the  Planorbis-zone.  Dumortier  says  (Infralias,  p.  76)  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Planorbis-zone,  never  being  found  hehw  or 
above ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his  Planorbis-zone  corresponds 
to  the  upper  part  of  our  Rhsetic  series,  including  the  White  lias. 

19.  Caedikia  Stjitonensib,  spec.  nov.     PI.  IV.  fig.  3. 

Shell  transversely  oblong,  obovate ;  ventral  margin  gently  rounded ; 
anterior  end  broadest,  obtuse;  posterior  end  subacutely  rounded. 
Surface  with  deep,  concentric,  distant  lines  of  growth,  and  smaller, 
elevated,  intervening  striae,  which  become  less  distinct  at  the  posterior 
end.  XJmbones  somewhat  acute,  placed  about  one-fourth  of  the  length 
from  the  anterior  end.     Length  2\  inches ;  breadth  |-rd8  of  lengUi* 

Locality  and  position. — Sutton  quarries,  Sutton  series. 

This  shell  is  nearest  in  form  to  C.  regularise  Terquem ;  but  the 
posterior  end  is  more  acute  than  in  that  species ;  the  size  is  also 
larger,  and  the  shell  thicker.  It  is  less  cuneiform  than  C.  acuminata, 
Martin,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance. 

20.  Cakdinia  ikgeks,  spec.  nov.     PL  IV.  fig.  2. 

This  large  cast  of  the  interior  is  from  the  Sutton  series  near 
Langan.  My  specimens  do  not  show  the  outside  of  the  shelL  All 
that  I  saw  with  the  outside  shell  were  in  an  earthy  condition  and 
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cnunbled  on  being  moved.     The  oonoentric  folds  of  growth  were 
distinot  and  strong. 

It  approaches  nearest  to  C.  crassissima,  Ag. ;  but  the  pallial  line 
does  not  quite  agree  with  that  species. 

21.  CaSOITA  ?   BHOMBOIDAUSy  SpOC.  UOY.      PL  lY.  fig.  6. 

Shell  convex,  rhomboidal ;  a  rounded  ridge  extends  from  the 
umbo  to  the  posterior  margin.  Dorsal  and  ventral  margins  nearly 
parallel ;  posterior  end  of  shell  widest.  Umbones  placed  &r  for- 
wards, somewhat  recurved.  Hinge-line  straight.  Interior  margin 
of  the  shell  delicately  crenate.  Surface  with  regular,  elevated,  con- 
centric lines,  which  cross  over  the  rounded  ridge,  and,  by  a  sharp  curve, 
reach  the  dorsal  margin.     Length  1  inch ;  breadth  frds  of  length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  quarries,  Sutton  series.  Common 
near  the  base. 

The  shell-substance  is  rarely  found.  The  mould  of  the  inside 
drops  out  of  the  cast,  leaving  the  impression  of  the  exterior  sur£u;e : 
irom.  this  gutta-percha  casts  may  easily  be  obtained. 

Not  having  seen  the  hinge-teeth,  I  am  uncertain  of  the  genus. 

It  somewhat  resembles  Cardita  tetragona,  Terquem ;  I  therefore 
refer  it  provisionally  to  that  genus. 

22.  MonioLAiMBBiCATO-BAniATA,  spec.  nov.     PI.  lY.  fig.  8. 

Shell  small,  convex,  transversely  oblong,  comparatively  thick.  A 
rounded  elevated  dorsal  ridge  extends  from  the  umbo  to  Uie  posterior 
margin.  Posterior  margin  rounded ;  ventral  slightly  concave.  Sur- 
face of  shell  ornamented  with  numerous  radiating  rounded  ribs,  which 
are  sli^tly  wavy  and  sometimes  forked,  crossed  by  a  few  growth- 
lamellse.  Umbones  obtuse,  placed  hr  forwards.  Length  0*6  inch ; 
breadth  |^rds  of  length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  quarries,  Sutton  series.  Common 
near  the  base. 

The  ornamentation  is  like  that  of  the  Oolitic  species  M.  pvl^ 
ekerrima ;  it  reminds  xia  also  of  Myiilus  furcatuSy  but  is  very  much 
smaller,  the  mai|^  not  so  concave,  <&c. 

23.  AsTABiE  Dttkcaki,  spec.  nov.    PI.  lY.  fig.  4. 

Shell  convex,  rhomboidal,  inequilateral,  widest  at  the  posterior 
end ;  posterior  marg^  rounded  and  forming  rather  less  than  a  right 
angle  with  the  ventral  margin.  Surface  of  shell  with  strong  con- 
centric lines  of  growth  wider  apart  posteriorly,  and  intervening  finer 
ones.  Umbones  placed  far  forwards.  Length  ^  inch  ;  breadth  ^ths 
of  length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  quarries,  Sutton  series. 

The  genus  of  this  shell  is  not  quite  certain,  my  specimen  not 
showing  the  hinge-line. 

It  is  named  £^er  our  Secretary,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  the 
description  of  the  corals  from  the  Sutton  Stone. 

24.  Ctpbika  kobkalis,  spec.  nov.    PL  lY.  fig.  7. 

^dl  suborbicular,  convex,  inequilateral,  thick.  Umbones  slightly 
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anterior,  acute.  Sarface  conoentrically  marked  by  nameroiiB  lines  of 
growth.  Anterior  side  well  rounded ;  posterior  subacute.  Length 
f  to  1^  inch ;  breadth  ^ths  of  length. 

Locality  and  position. — Sutton  quarries,  Sutton  series. 

The  form  of  this  shell  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  a  Cyprina.  I 
have  not  seen  the  hinge,  owing  to  the  unfiivourable  state  of  the 
matrix. 

25,  Akatdta  pb^citbsob,  Quenst.,  vor.  Pixexsis.     PL  lY.  fig.  5. 

Shell  flatly  convex,  transverse,  inequilateraL  Anterior  end 
rounded ;  posterior  end  slightly  produced,  narrower,  and  somewliat 
depressed.  Lines  of  growth  consisting  of  from  six  to  tai  concentric 
rounded  folds,  which  extend  along  the  shell,  being  nearly  as  distinct 
posteriorly  as  anteriorly.  A  slight  ridge  proceeds  from  the  umbo  to 
the  post€;ro-ventral  margin.  Ventral  margin  rounded.  TJmboncs  sub- 
central,  depressed  posteriorly.  Length  1^  inch ;  breadth  half  of 
length. 

Locality  and  position. — Avicida-contorta  sandstones  at  Pyle,  Stormy 
Down,  dec. 

This  shell  differs  from  the  description  given  by  Oppel  and  Suess  in 
being  considerably  shorter  posteriorly.  It  approaches  thus  more  to 
the  form  of  A,  Suessii,  but  it  lacks  the  median  depressidn  which  hol- 
lows out  the  ventral  margin  of  that  species.  It  differs  from  Oppel's 
figure  of  A.  prcecursor  by  the  extension  of  the  folds  along  the  posterior 
part  of  the  shell  as  they  curve  round  to  meet  the  dorsal  margin. 

These  differences  are  perhaps  enough  to  constitute  a  new  variety, 
but  do  not,  I  believe,  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  new  species. 

20.  Patella  Suttonensis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  lY.  figs.  9  a,  9  6. 

Shell  convex,  oval.  Apex  not  quite  central,  but  nearest  the  pos- 
terior margin,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  shell.  Surface  covered 
with  regular,  elevated,  slightly  imbricated,  concentric  lines,  which 
become  a  little  fainter  near  the  apex.  Length  |  inch ;  breadth  a  ths 
of  length. 

Locality  and  position, — Sutton  quarries,  Sutton  series. 

This  shell  has  much  the  aspect  of  a  Disdna ;  but  as  it  is  not  homy 
in  texture  (neither  have  I  found  a  lower  valve),  I  refer  it  to  this 
genus. 

It  resembles  PaUUa  elliptical  from  the  Muschelkalk,  and  also 
P.  Hettangiensis,  from  the  Angulatus-beds  of  Hettange  ;  it  clearly 
differs,  however,  from  these  species.  The  form  differs  from  P.  Het- 
tangiensis in  the  region  of  the  apex  especially. 

27.  Chemkitzia,  sp. 

There  is  a  large  univalve  shell,  4^  inches  long,  common  in  a  bed 
near  the  middle  of  the  Southemdown  series ;  natural  sections  of  the 
shell,  showing  the  columella,  may  sometimes  bo  seen  on  the  beds, 
which  have  been  slightly  polished  by  the  sea.  I  have  no  specimens, 
-iwing  to  the  difficulty  of  breaking  up  the  beds  at  this  place. 
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28.  TVBSSTELLA,  Sp. 

I  hare  some  small  species  from  the  Sutton  Stone  which  may  belong 
to  this  genus  and  to  Chemniizia,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  recognize 
specific^y. 

29.  TsocHOTOxAy  sp. 

A  very  flat  form  from  the  Sutton  Stone  may  probably  be  referred 
to  this  genus.     Its  imperfect  state  prevents  a  description, 

30.  Natica  PruEafsis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  IV.  ^g,  10. 

Shell  ovate.  Body-whorl  large.  Spire  depressed,  of  two  volu- 
tions. Suture  deeply  impressed.  Apex  blunt.  Aperture  semicir- 
cular.    Length  0-1  to  0-3  inch. 

Locality  and  position. — Avicula-contorta  sandstones  at  Pyle  and 
Stormy  Down. 

This  shell  never  exceeds  the  above  small  dimensions ;  it  gererally 
occurs  in  the  form  of  casts.  It  b  both  gregarious  in  great  ni  mbers, 
uid  occurs  singly. 

^ote  on  the  Kadbepobabia  from  the  ".Sfiton  Stone." 
By  P.  Mabtin  DiJNCAN,  M.B.Lond.,  Sec.  G.S. 

The  collection  of  Madreporaria  from  the  base  of  the  Sutton  Stone  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  some  of  which  are  de- 
rived fossils,  and  the  others,  generally  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation, indicate  a  lower  coralliferoTis  horizon  than  has  been  hitherto 
noticed  in  the  British  Secondai-y  rocks. 

A  fine-grained  white  limestone  with  much  calc-spar  is  the  matrix 
of  the  Secondary  corals;  and  the  Palajozoic'aro  contained  in  a  rougher 
stone,  more  or  less  conglomeratic.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  accounts  for  the  presence  of  its  fossils  at  the 
base  of  the  Sutton  Stone ;  and  the  derived  species  therein  contained 
are  well  known  and  characteristic. 

The  species  are : — 

1.  lithostrotion  irregulare.  |    2.  Amplexus  coralloides. 

These  forms  do  not  require  any  notice ;  they  are  unlike  any  from 
Mesozoic  sources,  and  are  very  common  in  the  Carboniferous  strata. 
The  specimens  of  the  fine-grained  limestone  which  contain  undMibted 
Secondary  corals  are  numerous,  and  the  fossils  are  either  well  pre- 
served or  are  in  the  form  of  casts. 

Four  species  can  bo  determined  satisfactorily,  or  rather  three 
species  and  three  varieties  of  a  fourth,  whose  Alpine  type  is  not  pre- 
sent. The  subgenus  of  one  other  form  can  be  recognized ;  and  in  all 
probability  the  numerous  casts  must  be  referred  to  it.  The  species 
are  unlike  any  hitherto  discovered  in  North-western  Europe,  and, 
with  certain  reservations,  indicate  a  zone  of  Madreporaria  which  in 
the  Alpine  Trias  would  be  deemed  St.  Cassian. 

The  great  'Monograph  of  the  British  Fossil  Corals,'  by  MM. 
Edwards  and  Haime,  does  not  contain  a  description  of  any  species 
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from  the  Lower  lias,  and  there  still  remains  a  gre^t  gap  in  our  know- 
ledge of  theMadreporaria,  between  the  Permian  and  the  Liassic  strata 
yielding  Jsastrcea  Murchisoni,  Wright^  and  Thecocyathus  Moorei, 
£d.  &  H. 

Lately,  large  series  of  Middle  and  Lower  Liassic  corals  have  passed 
through  my  hands,  and  MM.  Chapuis  and  Dewalque  in  Belgium,  De 
Fromentel  in  France,  and  Stoppani  in  Italy  have  described  species 
which  have  enabled  me  to  mark  out  the  characteristic  species  in  our 
Middle  and  Lower  Lias.  The  species  from  the  Sutton  Stone  have 
nothing  in  common  with  any  species  from  the  Liassic  strata. 

The  White  Lias  of  Somerset  has  yielded  two  species  cf  Corals*. 
Unfortunately  the  condition  of  these  fossils  prevents  their  specific 
determination  ;  but  they  belong  to  the  genus  Montlivaltia.  One  is  a 
broad  flat  form,  and  is  probably  allied  to  the  Montltvaltice  of  the 
Lower  Lias,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  discoid.  The  other  spe- 
cimen is  a  small  tall  and  conical  form,  with  weU-marked  transverse 
ridges  on  its  epitheca.  This  peculiarity  is  to  a  certain  extent  Liassic ; 
but  the  stunted  growth  and  the  apparently  multiseptate  arrange- 
ment ally  the  form  to  the  Triassic  Montlivaltue,  Neither  of  the 
White-lJas  forms  are  contained  in  the  collection  from  the  base  of  the 
Sutton  Stone.  A  MontKvaWa  was  discovered  in  the  AvicuUi'Contorta 
series  at  Beer  Crowcombe,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Moore  t. 

In  the  late  researches  of  Eeuss  upon  the  Madreporaria  of  the 
Koesen  strata,  numerous  species  were  determined  ;  some  ascend  into 
the  lias,  according  to  Stoppani ;  and  all  have  a  good  Secondary  fades, 
there  being  no  traces  of  Palaeozoic  genera. 

The  corals  of  the  Dachstein  series  are  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state,  as  regards  their  description ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  assert  that 
they  are  not  of  the  PalsBo^oic  genera  Lithodendron  and  Cyaihophyh- 
lum ;  on  the  contrary,  the  species,  belong  to  the  genera  which  domi- 
nated during  the  Jurassic  epoch. 

It  is  now  tolerably  evident  that  all  the  St.  Cassian  corals  formerly 
associated  with  Palaeozoic  generic  names  are  Mesozoic  forms,  and 
that  only  two  new  species,  carefully  determined  by  Eeuss,  belong 
to  as  many  genera,  one  being  Palaeozoic,  and  the  other  closely  aUied 
to  a  Palaeozoic  genus. 

Eecently  Gustav  Laubc  t  has    concluded    the  examination   of 
Miinster  and  Klipstein's  St.  Cassian  Sponges,  Corals,  Crinoids,  and 
Echinederms :  he  has  not  distinguished  a  single  Palaeozoic  genus  • 
amongst  the  Corals,  but  he  has  determined  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  Liassic  and  Triassic  coral  fiaunae. 

It  is  the  defective  information  respecting  the  ooraU  of  ihe  Dachstein 
series,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  St.  Cassian  corals  to  those  of  the 
Dadistein  and  of  the  Eossen  strata,  which  causes  me  to  make  a  re- 
servation in  my  opinion  about  the  age  of  the  Sutton-Stone  species.  In 
other  words,  there  is  insufficient  information  concerning  the  vertical 
range  of  the  St  Cassian  species  of  Corals :  and  the  discovery  of  some  of 

*  Boyd  Dawkins,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xx.  p.  406. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  roL  xrii.  p.  511. 

t  I>ie  FjMme  der  Schichten  Ton  St.  Cassian,  1.  Abtheil. 
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them  in  8on&  Wales  adds  to  the  probability  of  their  having  a  greater 
Tortical  range  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  from  their  fol- 
lowing the  law  that  the  widely  wandering  in  space  are  persistent  in 
♦ime. 

There  are  some  considerations  respecting  the  range  of  spme  Bheetio 
and  liassic  moUnsca,  both  in  England,  France,  and  Switerland,  and 
concerning  the  alternations  of  the  Avicula-contorta  and  Dachstein- 
faiTalve  and  the  coralliferous  strata  in  the  Kossen  and  Dachstein  di- 
viaionB  of  the  Alpine  Trias,  which  strengthen  the  necessity  for  caution 
In  correlating  distant  Triassic  strata  possessing  species  in  common. 

Moreoyer  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  coral  fauna  of  the  period 
is  fiuriy  represented  in  the  Alpine  Trias,  great  as  its  number  of 
genera  may  be.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Avicula-contorta 
series  should  be  very  uncoralliferous :  doubtless  the  Aviculce  with 
their  associated  bivalves  and  generally  puny  Gasteropods  were 
dwellers  in  a  muddy  area,  where  only  stunted  and  simple  Madrepo- 
raria  can  live. 

The  alternations  of  the  strata  just  mentioned,  and  the  great  vertical 
range  of  some  species,  indicate  that  although  the  succession  of  the 
Upper  Triassic,  Rhsetic,  and  Lower  Liassic  strata  is  to  be  traced  in 
ascending  wder,  still  this  succession  may  have  a  very  doubtful  chro- 
nological meaning.  The  species  which  form  the  little  coral  fauna  of 
the  Sutton  series  do  not  indicate  a  vigorous  condition  of  the  polype- 
life  of  the  period :  their  affinity  with  the  Alpine  St.  Cassian  species 
is  beyond  doubt ;  and  whatever  their  age  may  be,  they  are  stQl  the 
oldest  amongst  the  Mesozoic  forms  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  conclusion  which  was  determined  irrespectively  of  Mr. 
Tawney's  researches,  and  it  is  strengthened  by  them.  The  absence 
of  the  usual  species  of  the  moUusca  of  the  Avicula-contorta  beds,  the 
dose  proximity  of  these  beds,  the  existence  of  a  number  of  local  spe- 
cies, and  the  localization  of  the  Sutton  Stone  in  the  west  indicate 
that  the  series  resting  on  the  Mountain-limestone  is  older  than  the 
"  con/orto "-bearing  strata.  How  much  older,  is  of  course  subject  to 
tiie  application  of  the  remarks  already  made. 


1.  Bhabdoph^lUa  recondita,  Zau^. 

2.  Theoosmiba  raeosa,  Laube. 

3.  Eljastnea  Fiscneri,  Lauhe. 


List  of  the  Species. 

4.  Astroooenfa  Oppeli,  Lattbe,  3  vara. 

5.  Montliyaltia,  sp. 


Remarks  on  the  spe^nes, — ^The  three  species  at  the  head  of  the  list 
are  described  and  admirably  delineated  in  Gustav  Laube's  work.  Rhab- 
dophyUia  is  a  well-known  Jurassic  genus,  and  was  doubtless  one  of 
those  misnamed  LithocJendron  in  the  Alpine  Trias.  The  species  rec^m- 
dita  is  a  very  well-marked  one,  and  the  singular  disposition  of  the 
smaller  septa  to  bend  towards  the  larger  is  very  distinctive.  The 
genus  is  unknown  in  the  British  Lias,  and  the  species  is  only  re- 
motely related  to  the  Oolitic  forms. 

The  TTucostnilia  rugosa  is  a  compound  coral,  stunted  in  growth, 
and  given  to  fissiparous  division  of  its  calices ;  the  rugose  transverse 
markings  of  the  epitheca  are  well  shown,  both  in  Laube's  drawing 
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and  in  the  Sutton  species.  So  alike  are  the  drawing  and  the 
specimen  that  it  might  ho  asserted  the  one  was  taken  from  the 
other. 

The  genus  Elyastrcea  described  by  Laube  is  new,  and  not  known 
out  of  the  St.  Cassian  strata ;  it  is  allied  to  the  Mesozoic  genera  He- 
liastrcm,  Isasttcea,  and  Pnonastrcea,  and  it  has  some  faint  trace  •£  the 
double-wall  arrangement  of  many  Palaeozoic  genera.  Eeliastrcea  and 
Pnonastrcea  flourished  in  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods,  and  are 
still  represented  in  the  existing  coral  fiauna,  but  Isastraa  was  a  St* 
Cassian  genus,  and  lasted  until  the  Falunian  epoch.  The  discovery  of 
the  genus  which  unites  all  these  sufficiently  to  make  their  generic 
distinction  doubtful,  is  very  important,  and  that  it  should  occur  so 
low  in  the  Mesozoic  series  is  very  suggestive.  The  species  Fischeri 
is  a  bulky  form,  with  very  irregular  calicos,  and  is  represented  in 
the  Sutton  Stone  by  a  large  specimen  partly  polished. 

The  most  common  coral  in  the  collection  is  one  which  has  a  broad 
base  and  an  undulating  gibbous  surface,  covered  with  small  geo- 
metrical calicos.  This  is  the  commonest  form ;  but  another  is  equally 
large  as  regards  its  base,  and  has  a  flat  upper  surface  covered  with 
calicos,  like  the  gibbous  form.     There  is  not  a  specific  difference. 

A  third  fonn  covers,  like  a  parasite,  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  HhahdophyUia  recondita;  the  calicos  are  smaller  than  in  the 
other  forms  ;  but  they  are  all  essentially  alike.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Eliahdophi/Uia  in  its  St.  Cassian  habitat  is  covered  by  a 
parasitic  sponge. 

The  three  varieties  of  Astroecenia  Oppeli  are  judged  to  be  such 
because  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  calicos  is  alike  in  all  cases,  and 
that  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  t3rpe  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
assume  a  specific  difference.  It  is  a  pity  that  Laube  had  not  the 
larger  Sutton  variety  for  the  type ;  but  he  has  the  right  to  have  the 
three  forms  referred  to  his  by  priority  of  description.  I  have  named 
the  varieties — 

1.  Gibbosa,  |  2.  Plana, 

8.  Parasitica. 

The  genus  is  well  known  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  and 
Miocene  coral  faunsB,  but  has  not  been  found  hitherto  in  Jurassic 
deposits. 

The  Montlivaltia  from  the  Sutton  Stone  is  a  stunted,  multiseptato 
form,  with  a  ridged  epitheca ;  it  resembles  the  general  type  of  that 
section  of  the  genus  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  St.  Cassian 
coral  fauna.  The  casts  of  it  are  common,  but  the  specific  deter- 
mination is  impossible. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  in.  &  IV. 

Illustrative  of  the  Bhatic  Fossils  of  South  Wales. 
Plate  III. 

Fig.  1 .   Ostrca  muiticostata,  Miinst.     Sutton  and  SoutherndoTm  series. 
2.  Ittvis^  Tawn.    Sutton  series. 
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Pig.  3.  Btcfen  Sutfcncnsis,  Tawn.    Sutton  and  Southemdown  series. 
4. Ethtridgii,  Tawn.    Sutton  and  Southemdown  series. 

5.  Pinna  tnsignis,  Tawn.    Sutton  and  Southemdown  series. 

6.  Lima  angwsta^  Tawn.    Sutton  series. 

7.  planicostatay  Tawn.    Sutton  series. 

8. suddvpiicata,  Tawn.    Sutton  and  Southemdown  series. 

9.  Dunravenmsis,  Tawn.    Sutton  and  Southemdown  series. 

10.  Anomia  sociaiis,  Tawn.    Sutton  series. 

Plate  IV. 

Fig.  1.  Ammonites  Ihinravenensis,  Tawn.    Sutton  series. 

2.  Cardinia  ingens^  Tawn.    Sutton  series. 

3.  Sutfonenins,  Tawn.     Sutton  series. 

4.  Astarte  Duncani,  Tawn.     Sutton  series. 

5.  Anafina  precursor,  Qnenst.    Avicula-contorta  sandstones. 

6.  Cardita  rhomboidalis,  Tawn.    Sutton  series. 

7.  Cyprina  normalise  Tawn.     Sutton  series. 

8.  Modiola  imbricafo-radiata,  Tawn.     Sutton  series. 
Off,  96.  Patdla  SuttonenstSf  Tawn.     Suttop  series. 

10.  yatica  Pylensis^  Tawn.    Avicula-contorfa  sandstones. 


2.  Notes  on  a  Section  o/Lower  Lias  and  Rh^etic  Beds,  near  Wells, 
Somerset.     By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Beodie,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  accidental  lowering  of  a  road  at  Milton  Lane>  one  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  Wells,  exposed  a  very  interesting  section  of  Lias  and 
Rhsetic  beds,  which  has  not  been  refen-ed  to  by  Mr.  Dawkins  in  his 
paper  "  On  the  Relations  of  the  Liassic  and  Rheetic  Series  in  Somer- 
setshire." This  section  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice  because,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  sections  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  only 
exhibit  the  WTiitc  Lias  and  RhaBtic  beds,  and  these  have  not  hitherto 
been  recorded  so  near  the-  city  in  a  northerly  direction,  nor  so  close 
to  the  Mendips ;  and  in  this  case  we  have  the  "  Lima-beds"  the  highest 
seen,  passing  into  and  overlying  the  White  Lias  and  the  Avicula-con^ 
torta  zone.  The  nearest  section  to  Wells  described  by  Mr.  Dawkins, 
showing  the  White  Lias  and  Rhaetic  series,  though  very  obscure,  is 
at  Pen  Knowle,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  town.  The  Milton-Lane 
section  gives  a  clearer  view  of  the  succession  of  the  "  Lima-beds" 
downwards,  and  I  can  confirm  Mr.  Dawkins's*  statement  that  the 
"White  Lias"  rests  immediately  upon  the  Rhajtic  bedsf ;  for  whether 
the  strata  below  No.  4  in  the  annexed  section,  down  to  the  "  White 
Lias,"  belong  to  the  "  Lima  series,"  which  is  most  probable,  and  to 
which  I  have  referred  them,  ox  form  a  reduced  equivalent  of  the 
"  Insect  and  Saurian  beds,"  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  do  not  here  or 
elsewhere  underlie  the  "  White  Lias."  The  foUoAving  is  the  section  t 
at  Milton  Lane,  in  descending  order : — 

*  This  was  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bristow  in  his  paper  communicated  to  the 
Bath  Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

t  At  Harbury,  in  Warwickshire,  the  Lima-bedn  rest  immediately  on  tie 
White  Lias. 

X  This  section  was  taken  conjointly  with  my  friend  Mr.  James  Parker. 
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Section  at  Milton  Lane. 

^  1.  Thick  blue  limefltones,  compact,  containing  Zfffui^]7an/ea,  feet  inohea. 
L.  duplicata  and  another  species,  Hermcardium  eardio- 
ideSy  Pinna,  Myacite^  Fecten,  Pholadomya^  and  Wald- 
heimia  perforata  (same  species  as  in  No.  4),  Ammonites 
BuckUindif  A.  Conybeari,  and  Naufi/us  striatus 6        0 

2.  Cla^  and  bands  of  indurated  riibblj  limestone,  often  no- 
dular, with  many  fossils,  especially  Limaaigantea 6        0 

3.  Thicker  beds  of  sandy  liraestoiie,  divided  by  sand,  from 
4  to  8  inches  thick  ;  Tery  foflsiliferous  4        0 

4.  Sandy  limestones  and  intercalated  shale,  numerous  fos- 
sils— LtTna  duplicata,  lAmat^  small  Amcula,  Trochus 
(same  species  as  in  No.  5),  and  Waldheimia perforata^    7        0 

5.  Hard  sandy  shelly  limestone,  yery  fossiliferous,  with  par- 
ticles of  quartz,  and  shaly  partings  2  or  3  inches  each, 
yielding  Ammonites  (very  imperfect)  and  casts  of  AS' 
f arte  and  Trochus 5        0 

6.  White  Lias  limestone,  hard,  close-grained,  containing  the 
usual  fossib,  especially  Cardium  Rheticum^  McStiola 
Hillana,  Lima,  and  Pecten,  I  did  not  observe  Ostrea 
intttsstriafa^  nor  Any  oorah 7        4 

7.  Soft  marly  shale  (base  of  White  lias),  with  Modiola  mi- 
nima^ M.  Hillana,    Cardium  Rhaticum,   Lima,  and 

,  spiny  P/tco^w^    3        0 

f  8.  A  peculiar  bed,  with  much  quartz,  broken  and  rubbly  ...  1  6 
0.  Black  shales,  with  thin  layers  of  selenite  in  some  parts, 
and  frequent  traces  of  peroxide  of  iron,  from  6  inches 
to  i  inch  thick.  Contams  Cardium  Rlukicum  and  Avi- 
cuta  contorta  unusually  well  preHerred,  and  oasts  of  other 
small  bivalves  and  apparently  some  minute  seed-veasels 
of  some  plant  The  shells  were  tolerably  abundant,  but 
the  genera  few , 8        0 

10.  Grey  marl ;  with  the  exception  of  traces  of  small  plants, 
no  fossils  were  observed 2        6 

11.  Alternations  of  day  and  marl,  rather  variable,  about  3  or 
4  indies  thick  2        6 

12.  Hard  grey  marl,  similar  to  No.  15,  becoming  harder  as  it 
ascends 2        C 

13.  Soft  green  marl  and  shale 1        4 

14.  Series  of  grey  and  yellow  marls,  with  layers  of  marl  near 
the  top,  where  it  18  more  indurated  0        2 

Marly  parting 0        6 

Bed  and  white  marls. 
The  Lima-series  here  amounts  to  27  feet,  the  White  lias  to  10 
feet  4  inches.  TheRhaetic  (including  the  grey  marls)  to  18  feet  6 
inches.  I  could  see  no  trace  of  Ammonites  planorhis,  nor  any  of  the 
peculiar  limestones  indicating  the  "  Insect  and  Saurian"  zones,  which 
seem  to  be  entirely  wanting,  the  Lima-beds  resting  immediately 
upon  the  "  White  Lias."  There  is  certainly  a  greater  thickness  of 
lias  at  this  spot  than  might  have  been  at  first  sight  expected,  con- 
sidering that,  as  a  whole,  it  thins  out  towards  the  Mendipe,  with 
which  it  here  comes  into  almost  immediate  contact.  The  direction 
of  the  lane  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  beds,  which 
dip  about  ton  degrees,  but  somewhat  irregularly,  being  much  dis- 
turbed to  the  north-east.  I  found  one  pioc<5  of  bone-hod  lying  loose 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  near  the  b^  No.  14,  full  of  bones,  teeth, 

*  Most  of  the  shells  in  i|.p6.  I  &  4  were  too  imperfect  for  determinalioii  of  the 
species. 
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and  scales  of  fish  (Hyhodm),  &c. ;  bnt  after  a  careful  search  on  several 
oocaaioiui,  neither  Mr.  Parker^  myself,  nor  the  workmen  could  find 
my  more,  or  discover  its  exact  position  in  situ.  The  lithological 
diancter  of  this  "  bone-bed"  was  rather  different  from  that  which  it 
Qfimllj  presents,  the  bones  and  teeth  being  imbedded  in  a  hard  mass 
of  limestone-conglomerate,  made  up  of  lighter-coloured  angular  frag- 
ments of  limestone  forming  a  kind  of  coarse  breccia.  On  another 
visit  to  Milton  Lane,  after  I  had  left  Wells,  Mr.  Parker  informed 
me  ^t  a  further  excavation  nearer  to  the  Mcndips  exhibited  a 
ili^t  difference  in  the  stratum  I^o.  8,  which  was  much  faulted  and 
broken  up,  one  side  being  let  down,  with  an  intervening  band  of  dark 
ihale  bdonging,  I  suppose,  to  the  <'  Avieuhr-contorta  zone/' 

Decembbr  20,  1865.     * 
Hngji  Leonard,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Calcutta ;  William  Lyon,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Wellington,  New  Zealand;  Moses  PuUen,  Esq.,  Painswick,  Glou- 
eestofihire;   and  Charles  Stavely   Eooke,  M.I.C.E.,  12  Bienham 
Terrace,  Leeds,  were  elected  fellows. 
Hie  following  communication  was  read :— ^ 

Oh  Hie  CoKBinoKS  of  the  Deposition  of  Coal,  more  especially  as 
illustrated  by  the  Coal-formation  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
BBinrswicx.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.8.,  Pqncipal 
of  M*Gill  Coll^;e,  Montreal, 
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§  I.  Introduction, 
In  several  former  papers  presented  to  this  Society,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  to  direct  attention  to  their  organic  remains,  the 
structures  found  in  their  coals,  and  the  evidence  which  thej  afford 
as  to  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  that  mineral.  The  present  paper 
is  intended  as  the  summing  up  and  completion  of  these  researches, 
with  the  addition  of  the  new  facts  resulting  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  microscopic  structure  of  more  than  seventy  beds  of  coal  occurring 
in  the  South- Joggins  section,  and  of  the  fossil  plants  associated  with 
them.  These  results  will,  I  hope,  throw  much  additional  light 
on  some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  connected  with  the  theory  of 
the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  Carboniferous  penod, 
and  its  conversion  into  coal. 

The  subjects  to  which  I  propose  to  direct  attention  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

(1)  General  considerations  relating  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  in  Nova  Scotia. 

(2)  Details  of  tho  character  and  contents  of  the  several  beds  of 
coal  in  the  Joggins  section,  arranged  in  tho  order  of  Logan's 
Sectional  List. 

(3)  Eemarks  on  the  genera  of  animals  and  plants  whose  remains 
occur  in  the  coal,  and  on  their  connexion  with  its  accumulation. 

§  11.  General  Considerations  relating  to  Physical  Conditions. 

1.  Physical  Characters  of  the  several  Coal-formatioiis, — ^Tho  total 
vertical  thickness  of  the  immense  mass  of  sediment  constituting  the 
Carboniferous  system  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  has  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  at 
the  Joggins  a  thickness  of  14,570  feet ;  and  this  does  not  include 
the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  which,  if  developed  and  exposed  in 
that  locality,  would  raise  the  aggregate  to  at  least  16,000  feet.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  thickness  is  very  variable,  and  that  in 
some  districts  particular  members  of  the  series  are  wanting,  or  are 
only  slenderly  developed.  Still  the  section  at  the  Joggins  b  by  no 
means  an  exceptional  one,  since  I  have  been  obliged  to  assign  to  the 
Carboniferous  deposits  of  Pictou,  on  the  evidence  of  the  sections 
exposed  in  that  district,  a  thickness  of  about  16,000*  feet ;  and  Mr. 
Brown  has  estimated  the  Coal-formation  of  Cape  Breton,  exclusive  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous,  at  10,000  feet  in  thicknessf. 

When  fully  developed,  the  whole  Carboniferous  series  may  bo 
arranged  in  the  following  subordinate  groups  or  formations,  the 
limits  of  which  are,  however,  in  most  cases  not  clearly  defmed  : — 

a.  The  Upper  [Coal-formation. — ^It  consists  of  sandstones,  shales^ 
and  conglomerates,  with  a  few  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  coal.  Ca7a- 
miies  Suckovii,  Annularia  galioides,  Cordaites  simplex,  AUthoptfrts 
nervosa,  Pecopteris  arborescens,  Dadoxylon  maferiarlum,  LepidophJoics 
parvus,  and  SUjiJlaria  sntfeUata,  arc  among  its  characteristic  vege- 
table fossils. 

»  Quart.  Journ.  Gool.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  329.  f  I&id.  toL  vi.  p.  116. 
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b.  The  Middle  Coal-formation^  or  OoaUmeeisures  proper, — ^This 
series  includes  the  productive  beds  of  coal,  and  is  destitute  of  pre- 
pay marine  limestones.  Beds  tinged  with  peroxide  of  iron  are  less 
eonmion  in  this  formation  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Dark-coloured 
shales  and  grey  sandstones  prevail,  and  there  are  no  conglomerates. 
SigiUaruK  and  SUgmarice  of  many  species  are  the  most  conspicuous 
and  abundant  fossils,  but  Ferns,  Cordaites,  and  Catamites  are  also 
extremely  abundant,  and  all  the  genera  of  Carboniferous  plants  are 
represented.  Many  beds,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  layers  of 
c(m1,  contain  minute  Entomostraca,  shells  of  the  genus  AntJiracomya 
(Naiadites),  Spirorbis  carbonarius,  and  remains  of  ganoid  and  placoid 
fishes. 

c  27l^  ^'Millstone-grit*'  Formation. — ^This  name,  though  not  in 
all  cases  litholc^cally  appropriate,  has  been  borrowed  from  English 
geol(^;y  to  designate  the  group  of  sandstones,  yshales,  and  conglome- 
rates, d^titute  of  coal,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  few  fossil  plants,  which 
underlies  the  Coal-measures.  In  its  upper  and  middle  part  it  in- 
cludes thick  beds  of  coarse  grey  sandstone  holding  prostrate  trunks 
of  coniferous  trees  {Dadoxylon  Acadianum),  In  its  lower  part  red 
and  cx>mparatively  soft  be(&  prevail. 

d.  Hie  Lower  Carboniferous  Marine  Formation. — ^The  essential  fea- 
tures of  this  formation  are  thick  beds  of  marine  limestone,  charac- 
terized principally  by  numerous  Bi*achiopods,  especially  Prodtictus 
Cora,  P.  semireliculuttts,  Athyris  subttlita,  and  Terebratula  stifflata*, 
with  other  marine  invertebrates.  Associated  with  these  limestones 
are  beds  of  g3rpsum,  and  they  are  enclosed  in  thick  deposits  of  sand- 
stone, clay,  and  marl,  of  prevailing  red  colours. 

e.  The  Lower  Carboniferovjs  Coal-measures ^  or  Lower  Coal- 
measures. — In  some  localities  these  resemble  in  mineral  character 
the  true  Coal-measures.  In  others  they  present  a  great  thickness 
of  peculiar  bituminous  and  calcareous  shales'.  They  usually  contain 
in  their  lower  part  thick  beds  of  conglomerate,  and  coarse  sandstone 
which  in  some  places  prevail  to  tiie  exclusion  of  the  finer  beds. 
The  characteristic  plants  of  these  beds  are  Lepidodendron  corru-^ 
gatum,  and  Cyclopteris  Acadica,  with  Dadoxylon  antiquiiis,  and 
Aleikopteris  TieterophyUaf.  They  also  contain  locally  great  quantities 
of  remains  of  fishes,  and  many  Entomostracans,  among  which  are 
Leaia  Leidyi  and  an  Estheria,  also  Leperditia  subrecta,  Portloek, 
Begnchia  coUieultu,  Eichw.,  and  a  Cytheret,  probably  new. 

The  last  two  groups  are  equivalent  to  the  "  Sub-carboniferous  " 
of  some  American  geologists;  but  independently  of  the  objection  to 
the  use  of  a  term  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  formation  under, 
and  distinct  from,  the  Carboniferous,  and  of  undetermined  age,  I  find 
in  Nova  Scotia  no  reason,  either  paleeontological  or  stratigraphical, 
for  any  greater  distinction  than  that  implied  in  the  term  Lower 

•  See  Daridflon  **  On  Lower  CarboniferooB  Brachiopoda  from  Nova  Sootia," 
Quart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xix.  p.  158. 

t  DawBon,  "  On  the  Lower  Coal-measures,"  &c.,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc. 
TOI.  XT.  p.  62. 

I  Prof.  Jones  has  kindly  determined  these  species. 
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CarboniferoTLB.  The  Lower  Ooal-mtestires  are,  it  is  trae^  more 
distinct  in  their  flora  from  the  Middle  Coal-measures  than  the  latter 
from  the  Upper  Coal-formation ;  but  still  many  species  are  common 
to  the  two  former,  and  the  difference  is  small  as  compared  with  that 
between  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  the  Upper  DoTonian.  The 
Devonian  rocks  are  also  in  this  region  unconformable  to  the  CarbO* 
niferous,  having  been  disturbed  and  altered  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  latter ;  while  no  want  of  conformity,  eiKoept  of  the  local  character 
hereafter  to  be  noticed,  occurs  in  the  C^boniferous. 

2.  Phi/six^  Conditions  attending  the  Dq>o$itionj[>f  the  CoaUforma-^ 
tions* — ^The  conditions  of  deposit  implied  in  the  mineral  character  of 
the  several  formations  above  described,  would  appear  to  be  of  three 
leading  kinds :  — ( 1 )  The  deposition  of  coarse  sediment  in  shallow  water, 
with  local  changes  leading  to  the  alternation  of  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel.  This  predominates  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  recurs 
after  the  deposition  of  the  marine  limestones  in  the  formation  of  the 
"Millstone-grit,"  and  again  prevails  in  the  Upper  Coal-formation. 
(2)  The  growth  of  corals  and  shellfish  in  deep  clear  water,  along 
with  the  precipitation  of  crystalline  limestone  and  gypsum.  These 
conditions  occurred  during  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  its  associated  gypsum.  (3)  The  deposition  of  fine  sedi- 
ment, and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  beds  of  coal  and 
carbonaceous  and  bituminous  shale,  and  of  mixed  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  in  the  beds  of  bituminous  limestone  and  aalcareo- 
bituminous  shale.  These  conditions  were  those  of  the  Middle  Coal-- 
formation. 

Within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  these  conditions  of  deposition  ap« 
plied,  not  to  a  wide  and  uninterrupted. space,  but  to  an  area  limited 
and  traversed  by  bands  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  already  pax^ 
tially  metamorphosed  and  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  along  the 
margins  of  which  igneous  action  still  continued,  as  evidenced  by  the 
beds  of  trap  intercalated  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous^;  while  about 
the  close  of  the  Devonian  period  still  more  important  injections  and 
intrusions  of  igneous  matter  had  occurred,  as  shown  by  the  granitic 
dykes  and  masses  which  traverse  the  Devonian  beds,  but  have  not 
penetrated  the  Carboniferous  t*  There  is  evidence,  however,  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  of  Newfoundland, 
and  in  the  fringes  of  such  rocks  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  t  and  New  England,  that  the  area  in  question  was  only  a  part 
of  a  far  more  extensive  j-egion  of  Carboniferous  deposition,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  still  under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

There  is  ample  proof  that  most  of  the  coarser  matter  of  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  was  derived  from  the  neighbouring  metamorphic 
ridges ;  but  much  of  the  finer  material  was  probably  drifted  from 
more  distant  sources.  There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
the  Carboniferous  period,  and  especially  in  those  portions  of  it  in 

•  Dawson,  Quart.  Joum.  G^L  Boo.  vol.  L  p.  329. 

t  Dawson,  Canadian  Naturalist,  1860,  p.  142. 

X  Jukos's  'Newfoundland;'  *  Acad.  Geology,*  p.  274. 
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which  the  areas  now  tinder  consideration  were  in  the  condition  of 
•hallow  seias  cnr  swampy  flats,  the  greater  part  of  the  Laurentian  and 
dorian  districts  of  North  America  existed  as  land ;  while  the  great 
niimher  of  Coal-formation  plants  common  to  Europe  and  America 
may  indicate  the  existence  of  intermediate  lands  now  submerged. 
From  such  lands,  undergoing  waste  during  the  long  Carboniferous 
time,  the  materials  of  the  shales  and  finer  sandstones  may  have  been 
derired. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  source  of  the  sediment,  we  should  infer 
tiiat  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  marine  limestones  was  that  of 
greatest  depression  of  the  land,  when  the  local  ridges  of  older  rock 
were  mere  reefs  and  islets,  and  when  sediment  from  more  distant 
lands  was  deposited  only  at  intervals.  We  should  also  infer  that  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds  was  that  of  greatest  elevation, 
when  the  former  sea-bottoms  had  become  land-surfaces  or  flats^ 
exposed  only  to  occasional  inundation,  and  when  rivers  were  bearing 
downward  from  large  continental  regions  great  quantities  of  fine 
silt.  Further,  the  conditions  of  the  Millstone-grit  and  of  the  Newer 
Coal-formation  must  have  been  of  an  intermediate  character,  re- 
quiring wide  sea-areas  receiving  great  quantities  of  sediment,  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  becaiise  of  their  shallowness,  unfavourable 
to  marine  life,  while  the  areas  of  vegetable  growth  were  also  of 
limited  extents 

It  would  also  follow  that  when  the  Lower  Coal-measures  and 
conglomerates  were  formed,  the  land  was  slowly  subsiding ;  that  in 
the  time  of  the  marine  limestones  it  attained  to  its  greatest  depres** 
flion,  and  long  remained  nearly  stationary ;  that  in  the  Millstone* 
grit  period  there  was  re-elevation,  and  that  in  the  period  of  the 
Middle  Coal-formation  and  Newer  Coal-formation  there  wAs  again 
Bubeidenoe,  slow  and  interrupted  at  first,  but  subsequently  of  greater 
amount.  From  the  absence  of  Permian  deposits  it  may  be  inferred 
that  elevation  again  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  further  deposition  in  the  area  in 
qae6ti<m  ;  while  the  red  sandstone  and  trap  of  Mesozoic  age  indicate 
the  recurrence  at  that  time  of  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  general  phenomena  of  deposition  above  indicated  apply  to  all 
the  Carboniferous  areas  of  Nova  Bcotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  to  those  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  of  Newfoundland* 
But,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  '  Acadian  Geology,'  numerous  local 
diversities  occur,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  older 
elevated  ridges  with  the  regularity  of  deposition.  In  some  places  the 
entire  Lower  Carboniferous  series  seems  to  be  represented  by  con- 
glomeratee  and  coarse  sandstones.  In  others,  the  Lower  Coal* 
tneasoree,  or  the  Marine  Limestones,  or  both,  are  extensively  deve- 
loped. These  local  differences  are,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  same 
character  with  those  which  occur  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Appalachian  districts  andTVes tern  districts  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  tne  difierent  coal-areas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  Carboniferous  districts  of 
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America.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  certcdn  grand 
features  of  similarity  can  be  traced  in  the  distribution  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous rocks  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, as  well  as  in  Eastern  Canada,  disturbances  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Devonian  period  which  have  caused  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  to  lie  unconformably  on  those  of  the  former ;  and  that  in 
like  manner  the  Carboniferous  period  was  followed  by  similar  dis- 
turbances, which  have  thrown  the  Carboniferous  beds  into  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  bends,  often  very  abrupt,  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Triassic  Bed  Sandstones.  These  disturbances  were  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  the  oscillations  of  level  which  occurred  Avithin  the  Carbo- 
niferous period.  They  were  accompanied  by  volcanic  action,  and 
were  most  "intense  along  certain  lines,  and  especially  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Carboniferous  with  the  older  formations. 

I  have  noticed  an  apparent  case  of  unconformability  between 
members  of  the  Carboniferous  system  near  Antigonish*.  In  the 
county  of  Pictou  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  suggests  a  possible 
unconformability  of  the  Upper  Coal-formation  and  the  Coal-mea- 
sures t.  In  New  Brunswick  Prof.  Bailey  J  has  observed  indications 
of  local  unconformability  of  the  Coal-formation  with  the  Lower 
Carboniferous.  But  the  strict  conformability  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Carboniferous  series  in  the  great  majori^  of  cases,  shows  that' 
these  instances  of  unconformabUity  are  exceptional.  In  the  section 
at  the  Joggins,  more  especially,  the  whole  series  presents  a  regular 
dip,  diminishing  gradually  from  the  margin  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
trough,  where  the  beds  become  horizontal. 

The  most  gradual  and  uniform  oscillations  of  level  must,  however, 
be  accompanied  with  irregularities  of  deposition  and  local  denuda- 
tion ;  and  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
Carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  have  described  in  '  Acadian 
Geology'  a  bed  in  the  Pictou  coal-field  which  seems  to  be  an  ancient 
shingle-beach,  extending  across  a  bay  or  indentation  in  the  coast-line 
of  the  Carboniferous  period§.  At  the  Joggins  many  instances  occur  of 
the  sudden  running  out  and  cutting  off  of  beds  |{ ,  and  Mr.  Brown  has 
figured  a  number  of  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  Coal-formation  of 
Sydney^.  They  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  the  cutting 
action  of  tidal  or  fluviatile  currents  on  the  muddy  or  sandy  bottom  of 
shallow  water.  In  some  instances  the  layers  of  sand  and  drift- 
plants  filling  such  cuts  suggest  the  idea  of  tidal  channels  in  an 
estuary  filled  with  matter  carried  down  by  river-inundations.  Even 
the  beds  of  coal  are  by  no  means  uniform  when  traced  for  consider- 
able distances.  The  beds  which  have  been  mined  at  Pictou  and  the 
Joggins  show  material  differences  in  quality  and  associations ;  and 
smsdl  beds  may  be  observed  to  change  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
t  Ihid,  vol  X  J).  42 ;  Acadian  Geology,  p.  249. 
}  Report  on  Cfeology  of  Southern  New  Brunswick,  p.  118. 
I  Quart.  Joum.  G«oI.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  45.  ||  Ibid.  vol.  X.  p.  12. 

%  Ibid,  vol.  vi.  p.  125  <»^  $eq. 
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thdr  thi<^es8  and  in  the  materials  associated  with  ibfiVfL,  in  tracing 
them  a  few  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  lo^  iow-water 
mark  on  the  beach.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  could  wo  trace  them 
OTcr  soffidently  large  areas,  they  would  all  be  found  to  giv^  p}ace  to 
sandstones,  or  to  run  out  into  bituminous  shales  and  Uiaeftones, 
according  to  the  undulations  of  the  surfetces  on  which  theijr  -^ere 
deposited^  just  as  the  peaty  matter  in  modem  swamps  tlm^'out 
toward  banks  of  sand,  or  passes  into  the  muck  or  mud  of  inup« 
dated  flats  or  ponds. 

3.  Geological  Cydes, — ^The  for^;oing  considerations  bring,in  a  verj^ 
distinct  manner,  before  us  two  different,  and  at  first  sight  irreconcile--* 
able,  general  views  which  we  may  take  of  any  given  geological  period. 
Fmt,  we  most  regard  every  such  period  as  presenting  during  its  whole 
oontinnance  the  diversified  conditions  of  land  and  water  with  their 
i^ropriate  inhabitants ;  and  secondly ^  we  must  consider  each  such 
period  as  forming  a  geological  cycle,  in  which  such  conditions  to  a 
certain  extent  were  successive.  As  we- give  prominence  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  views,  our  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  geo- 
logical chronology  must  vary  in  their  character;  and  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  true  picture  of  any  given  time,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
both  before  us  in  their  due  proportion. 

We  know  that  the  marine'animals  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  seas 
continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Coal-formation,  and  that  some 
of  them  sorvived  until  the  Permian  period,  proving  to  us  the  exis- 
tence of  deep  seas  even  in  that  age  which  we  regard  as  specially 
characterized  by  swampy  flats  supporting  land-plants.  In  like  man- 
ner we  know  that  some  of  the  species  of  land-plants  found  in  the 
lowest  Coal-measures  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Upper 
Coal-formation,  proving  that  there  was  some  land  suitable  for  them 
throughout  the  epoch  of  the  deep-sea  limestones.  Begarded  from 
tills  point  of  view,  any  exceptional  beds  with  land-plants  in  the 
marine  parts  of  the  formation,  or  beds  with  sea-shells  in  the  parts 
where  land-conditions  predominate,  acquire  a  special  interest ;  and 
80  likewise  do  regions  in  which,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
Coal-field,  the  marine  limestones  are  absent,  and  those  in  which,  as 
in  some  parts  of  the  Western  States,  marine  conditions  seem  to  have 
eontinned  throughout  the  whole  period.  In  Nova  Scotia,  sb  far 
as  my  present  knowledge  extends,  the  marine  limestones  of  the 
Lower  Ourboniferous  cut  off  the  flora  of  the  Lower  Coal-measures, 
apparently  by  a  long  interval  of  time,  from  that  of  the  Middle  Coal- 
formation  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  fossils  of  the  marine  limestones 
cease  at  the  time  of  the  Millstone-grit,  and  only  in  one  instance, 
that  of  a  small  bed  of  limestone  near  Wallace  Harbour,  partially  re- 
appear in  the  Upper  Coal-formation*.  I  have,  however,  ascertained 
that  the  Marine  Limestones  may  be  divided  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  member,  and  that  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  true  Coal-measures  are  not 
developed,  the  upper  member  may  in  part,  at  least,  represent  themf. 

^  Acad.  G«oL  p.  183;  Quart.  Joom.  Gteol.  Soo.  toL  ii.  p.  133. 
t  QiiArtJoam.G«ol.Soc.yol.xy.pp.63e^^.  My  friend  Mr.  C.F.Hwrtt,  who 
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On  the  otlM^.lkuid,  I  have  not  bb  yet  been  able  to  bridge  over  tbe 
golf  whi9&.*^%»aratee  the  flora  of  the  Lower  Carboniferons  Goal- 
mea8ura»fix)in  that  of  the  Middle  Ck)al-formation,  an  interval  which 
may  inclu^  much  of  the  **  Lower  Goal-measures"  of  Bogers  in  the 
Pennffymnia  Coal-field. 

Tm^lig  to  that  broader  yiew  which  takes  the  prevalent  conditions 
of  ekdt  portion  of  the  period  as  characteristic^  notwithstanding  the 
iDoal  existence  of  dissimilar  conditions,  we  not  only  find,  as  already 
•jsta^,  that  the  sequence  in  Nova  Scotia  coincides  generally  with 
vihat  in  other  parts  of  America  and  in  Europe,  but  that,  viewed  in 
''AiB  aspect,  the  Carboniferous  period  constitutes  one  of  four  great 
''physicfd  cycles,  which  make  up  the  PalsBozoic  age  in  Eastern 
America — and  each  of  which  was  characterized  by  a  great,  subsidence 
^d  partial  re-elevation,  succeeded  by  a  second  and  very  gradual 
subsidence.  Viewed  in  this  vray,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglo^ 
merate  and  Lower  Coal-measures  correspond  analogically  with  the 
Oriskany  Sandstone,  the  Oneida  and  Medina  Sandstones,  and  the 
Potsdam  and  Caldferous.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  oomesponda 
with  the  Comiferous  Limestone,  the  Niagara  Jimestone,  and  the 
Trenton  group  of  limestones.  The  Coal-measures  correq>ond  with 
the  Hamilton  group,  the  Salina  group,  and  the  Utica  Shale.  The 
Upper  Coal-formation  corresponds  witii  the  Chemung,  the  Lower 
Helderberg,  and  the  Hudson-River  groups.  The  Permian  is  not 
represented  in  Eastern  America;  but  as  developed  in  Europe  it 
clearly  constitutes  a  similar  cycle.  These  parallelimns,  vdiich  deeerve 
more  attention  from  geologists  than  they  have  yet  received,  may  be 
tabulated  thus  ♦ : — 

Tabular  View  of  Cycles  in  the  FdUxozoic  Age  in  Eastern  America. 
(The  several  formations  are  airanged  in  descending  order.) 
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In  the  Permian  of  Europe,  the  Stinkstein,  the  Bauchwaeke,  the 
Zechstein,  and  the  !Rothli^;endes  might  form  a  fifth  parallel  0(dunm« 


has  more  recently  studied  theMariiM  Limestones,  has  obtained  facts  which  seem  to 
indicate  the  possifaility  of  a  more  minute  subdiriaion  than  any  hitherto  attemnted 
of  these  beds.  '  ^ 

*  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  directed  attention  to  them  in  a  paper  **  On  Bitumens," 
'  Silliman*8  Jourma '  [2],  xxxr.  p.  166,  and  in  the  '  Geology  of  Oinada,'  1863, 

L627 ;  andDana  refiars  to  them  in  his  'Manual  of  Qeology.'    Baton  and  Hall 
1  proriouslj  nolaoed  these  parallelisms. 
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Of  eoorse  sach  parallelism  might  be  variotisly  ezpreteed  by  reckon- 
ing a  smaller  or  larger  nmnber  of  groups.  Independently  of  these 
different  modes  of  statement,  however,  I  beUere  that  the  basis  of 
mch  comparisons  exists  in  nature,  and  that  it  will  prove  possible  to 
mbdiTide  geological  time  into  determinate  natural  cycles,  the  parts 
d  which  are  analogous  to  those  of  similar  cydes.  A  further  question 
to  be  solred  is,  whether  such  cycles  corresponded  in  all  parts  of  the 
woild^  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  the  earth  might  be  divided  into 
•leas  in  which  in  each  cycle  elevation  and  subsidence  were  contem- 
poraneous. So  &r  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned)  I  merely 
desire  to  show  that  the  Carboniferous  ro^  of  Nova  Scotia  represent 
a  eomplete  cycle  of  the  earth's  history,  and  correspond  in  time  with 
the  Oarboniferous  of  Europe,  and  in  value  with  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  Palseozoic  age. 

4.  Stanmary  of  facts  relating  to  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  Coal. 
— ll^th  r^;ard  to  the  more  special  subject  of  this  paper,  I  would 
rather  invite  attention  to  the  details  to  be  presented  under  the  next 
head,  ihan.  make  any  preliminary  general  statements.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  notice  here  the  several  views  which  have  prevailed 
as  to  the  probable  accumulation  of  coal  by  driftage  or  growth  in 
jtiM,  in  water  or  on  land.  I  have  already,  in  previous  publications*, 
sti^ed  very  faHj  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  on  some 
portions  of  this  subject,  and  I  would  now  sum  up  the  more  import- 
ant general  truths  as  follows : — (1)  The  occurrence  of  Stigmaria 
under  nearly  every  bed  of  coal,  proves  beyond  question  that  the 
material  was  accumulated  by  growth  in  situ,  while  the  character  of 
the  sediments  intervening  between  the  beds  of  coal  proves  with 
equal  certainty  the  abundant  transport  of  mud  and  sand  by  water. 
In  otiier  wor^,  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  swampy  deltas  of 
great  rivers  are  implied.  *  (2)  The  true  coal  consists  principally  of 
the  flattened  bark  of  Sigillarioid  and  other  trees,  intermixed  with 
leaves  of  ferns  and  Gordaites,  and  other  herbaceous  debris,  and  with 
fragments  of  decayed  wood  constituting  <<  mineral  charcoal,''  all 
these  materials  having  manifestly  alike  grown  and  accumulated 
wh^e  we  find  them.  (3)  The  microscopical  structure  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  beds  of  Cannel-coal  and  earthy  bitumen,  and  of 
the  more  highly  bituminous  and  carbonaceous  shdies,  show  them  to 
have  been  of  tike  nature  of  the  fine  vegetable  mud  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  ponds  and  shallow  lakes  of  modem  swamps.  When 
sueh  fine  vegetable  sediment  is  mixed,  as  is  often  the  case,  with 
shales,  it  becomes  similar  to  the  bituminous  limestone  and  calcareo- 
faitandnous  shales  of  the  Coal-measures.  (4)  A  few  of  the  under- 
days  which  support  beds  of  coal  are  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetable 
mud  above  refeired  to ;  but  the  greater  part  are  argillo-arenaceous 
in  composition,  with  little  vegetable  matter,  and  bleached  by  the 
drainage  from  them  of  water  containing  the  products  of  vegetable 
decay.  They  are,  in  short,  loamy  or  clay  soils,  and  must  have  been 
snffioently  above  water  to  admit  of  drainage.    The  absence  of  sul- 

*  *'OntheStriicti]i«6ofCoal«*'Quart.Journ.OeoLSoc.Tol.zy.  Air-breatben 
or  the  Cofl  Period,  Hontml,  1863,  p.  18. 
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pharets^  and  the  occnrronco  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  connexion  with 
them,  prove  that,  when  they  existed  as  soils,  rain-water,  and  not  sea- 
water,  percoUted  them.  (5)  The  ooal  and  the  fossil  forests  present 
many  evidences  of  subacrial  conditions.  Most  of  the  erect  and 
prostrate  trees  had  become  hollow  shells  of  bark  before  they  were 
finally  imbedded,  and  their  wood  had  broken  into  cubical  pieces  of 
mineral  charcoal.  Land-snails  and  galley- worms  (Xylobius)  crept 
into  them,  and  they  became  dens  or  traps  for  reptiles.  Large  quan- 
tities of  mineral  charcoal  occur  on  the  surfaces  of  all  the  larger  beds 
of  coaL  None  of  these  appearances  could  have  been  produced  by 
subaqueous  action.  (6)  Though  the  roots  of  SigiUaria  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  rhizomes  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  yet  structu- 
rally they  are  absolutely  identical  with  the  roots  of  Cycads,  which 
the  stems  also  resemble.  Further,  the  SigiUaricB  grew  on  the  same 
soils  which  supported  Conifers,  Lepidodendray  CordaiteSy  and  Ferns, 
plants  which  could  not  have  grown  in  water.  Again,  with  tiie  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  some  PinnularicB  and  Asterophyllites,  there  is  a 
remarkable  absence  from  the  Coal-measures  of  any  form  of  properly 
'aquatic  vegetation.  (7)  The  occurrence  of  marine  or  brackish- 
water  animals  in  the  roofs  of  coal-beds,  or  even  in  the  coal  itself, 
affords  no  evidence  of  subaqueous  accumulation,  since  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  case  of  modem  submarine  forests.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  some  of  which  are  more  fiilly  stated  in  the  papers 
already  referred  to,  while  I  admit  that  the  areas  of  coal-accumu- 
lation were  frequently  submerged,  I  must  maintain  that  the  true 
cool  is  a  subaerial  accumulation  by  vegetable  growth  on  soils  wet 
and  swampy,  it  is  true,  but  not  submerged.  I  would  add  the  further 
consideration,  already  ui^ed  elsewhere,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  fossil 
forests  associated  with  the  coal,  the  conditions  of  submei^nce  and 
silting-up  which  have  preserved  the  trees  as  fossils  must  have  been 
precisely  those  which  were  fatal  to  their  existence  as  living  plants — 
a  fact  sufficiently  evident  to  us  in  the  case  of  modem  submarine 
forests,  but  often  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  theories  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  coal. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  occasional  inequalities  of  the  floors  of 
the  coal-beds,  the  sand  or  gravel  ridges  which  traverse  them,  the 
channels  cut  through  the  coal,  the  occurrence  of  patches  of  sand, 
and  the  insertion  of  wedges  of  such  material  splitting  the  beds,  have 
been  regarded  by  some  able  geologists  as  evidences  of  the  aqueous 
origin  of  coal.  In  truth,  these  appearances  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  modem  swamps  and  marshes,  more  especially  near  their 
margins,  or  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  ocean-storms  or 
river-inundations.  The  lamination  of  the  coal  has  also  been 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  aqueous  deposition;  but  the  microscope  shows, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  that  this  is  entirely  different  from 
aqueous  lamination,  and  depends  on  the  superposition  of  successive 
generations  of  more  or  less  decayed  trunks  of  trees  apd  beds  of 
leaves.  The  lamination  in  the  truly  aqueous  cannels  and  carbo- 
naceous shales  is  of  a  very  different  character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  above  summary  I 
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have  had  reference  principallj  to  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
Coal-formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  to  under- 
value the  admirable  researches  on  this  subject  of  Brongniart, 
Goepperty  Hawkshaw,  Beaumont,  Binnejr,  Rogers,  Lesquereux,  and 
others,  whose  publications  on  this  subject  I  have  read  with  interest, 
and  have  tested  in  their  application  to  the  phenomena  presented  to 
me  in  the  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  may  add  that  in  my  opinion 
the  phenomena  of  the  Stigmaria-underclays,  to  which  attention  was 
first  directed  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  fuQiish  the  key  to  the  wholo 
question  of  the  origin  of  coal,  and  that  the  comparisons  of  Coal- 
deposits,  by  Sir  Charles  LyeU,  with  the  "  Cypress-swamps "  of  the 
MiiBsissippi  perfectly  explain  all  the  more  important  appearances  in 
the  Coal-formation  of  Nova  Scotia. 

§  nL  Details  op  the  Chabactek  aih)  Fossil  Contents  of  the  several 
Bebb  op  Coal,  as  exposed  in  the  South  Jogoins  Section. 

1.  Introduction. — Under  this  heading  I  propose  to  state  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  several  coals, 
obtained  either  by  careful  study  ^f  their  outcrops  on  the  ground,  or 
by  subsequent  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  of  speci- 
mens collected  from  them.  I  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  detailed 
section  published  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  in  1845^,  including  the  ad- 
ditional points  observed  by  Sir  C.  LyeU  and  myself  in  1852,  and  by 
myself  in  several  successive  visits  t,  but  giving  in  minute  detail  only 
the  coals  and  their  associated  roof-beds  and  undorclays.  The  sand- 
stones and  shales  which  constitute  the  mechanical  filling-in  between 
the  beds  of  coal  I  shall  group  together  in  the  shortest  possible  manner, 
referring  to  the  published  sections  above-mentioned  for  details.  I 
shall,  however,  mention  every  case  of  the  occurrence  of  beds  holding 
erect  trees,  and  of  Stigmarian  underclays,  as  well  as  of  beds  of  bitumi- 
nous limestone  and  highly  carbonaceous  shale.  I  regard  the  former  as 
being  truly  land-surfaces,  as  well  as  the  coals,  and  the  latter  as 
accTunulations  of  vegetable  mud  or  muck  which  imply  the  contem- 
poraneous existence  in  their  vicinity  of  swamps  and  forests. 

2.  LogaiCs  Section  (order  descending),  a.  Division  1. — ^This  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  Shoulie  Biver  to  the  vicinity  of  Bagged 
Beef,  being  nearly  horizontal  at  the  former  place  and  gradually 
assuming  a  decided  south-west  dip  towards  the  latter.  It  is  1617 
feet  in  vertical  ^ckness,  and  constitutes  the  upper  part  of  the 
"  Upper  Coal-formation."  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  great  syn- 
clinal of  the  western  part  of  the  Cumberland  coal-area,  and  presents 
the  newest  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  rocks  are  thick-bedded  white  and  grey  sandstones,  passing 
in  some  places  into  conglomerates  with  quartz  pebbles,  and  inter- 
stratified  with  reddish  and  chocolate  shales.    The  sandstones  pre- 
dominate. 
^   Fossils  are  not  numerous  in  these  beds.  Those  found  are  Dadoxy- 

*  Bepori  of  Progrees  of  Canadian  Survey,  1845. 

t  Quart.  Joom.  GeoL  Soc.  toL  z.  ;  also  Acadian  Qeology,  p.  128  et  teq. 
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Ion  materiartum,  of  which  there  are  many  driffced  tnmkB  in  the  sand- 
stones in  a  blackened  and  calcified  condition,  Odlamitts  SuekovU, 
C.  CistU,  Cahmodendron  approximatum,  Lepidodmdnm  vndulatttm, 
Lepidop7iloio9  parvus,  and  Stigmaria  ficoides.  As  in  the  Upper  Goal- 
formation  of  Pictou^  trunks  of  Coni&rs  and  Calamites  are  the  most 
abundant  fossils. 

b.  Division  2. — ^This  occurs  at  Bagged  Beef  and  its  vicinity.  Its 
thickness  is  650  feet.  It  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the  Uppw 
Coal-<formation. 

The  rocks  are  white  and  grey  sandstones  with  occasional  reddish 
beds,  and  red  and  grey  shales.  The  sandstones  and  shales  are  nearly 
in  equal  proportions.  Underdays,  or  soils  supporting  erect  plants, 
probably  Si^Uarice,  occur  at  two  levels. 

Fossils  are  not  nimierous.  Those  collected  were  SigiUaria  sen- 
teUata  and  Stigmaria  Jlcoides,  Oalamites  Suckovii,  SpTwnopteris 
hymenophjflloides,  Aleih^teris  lonchitica,  Cydopteris  heterophyUa  (?), 
Beinertia  Oc^ppertiy  and  portions  of  the  stobiles  of  two  species  of 
Lepidophloios,  namely  L^ndophyllum  lanceolatum  and  L.  trinerve, 

c.  Division  3. — This  extends  in  descending  order  firom  the  vicinity 
of  Bagged  Beef  to  M'Caim's  Brook.  Its  thickness  is  2134  feet.  It 
includes  the  upper  part  of  the  <<  Middle  Ck)al-formation,"  and  is 
perhaps  equivalent,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  Upper  CJoal-measures  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  the  Upper  Coal-formation  of  American  authors. 

It  includes  1009  feet  of  sandstone,  almost  all  of  which  is  grey, 
and  912  feet  of  grey  and  reddish  shale  and  clay.  It  contains  22 
beds  of  coal,  all  of  small  thickness,  and  most  of  them  of  coarse 
quality.  Below  I  give  each  bed  of  coal  in  detail,  with  its  roof  and 
floor  and  its  fossils ;  and  the  intervening  mechanical  beds  in  brac- 
kets. The  thickness  of  the  roofe  and  floors  is  included  in  that  stated 
for  the  intervening  beds. 

ft.  in. 
(Oarbonaoeoufl  shale,  grey  understone,  with  Stigmaria 

and  grey  shale) , 7    0 

r  Grey  argillaoeous  shale. 

Coal-groupl  ...<  CocUl  inch 0    1 

[  Ghrey  argillaceous  underolaj,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  holds  abundance  of  Alethoptetns  loncMtica.  The 
coal  is  coarse  and  earthy,  with  much  epidermal  and  bast 
tissue*,  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  and  impressions  of  Sigil- 
laria  and  Cordaites,  It  is  a  compressed  vegetable  soil  or 
dirt-bed,  resting  on  an  argillaceous  subsoil  with  rootiets  of 
Stigmaria, 

(Grey  and  reddish  sandstones  and  grey  and  red  shales 

with  ironstone  nodules) 281    6 

^Reddish  argillaoeous  shale. 

Coal  1  inch 1 

Coal-group  2  ...^  Carbonaceous  shale  4 inches. ..  I 0    6 

Coal  1  inch J 

^  Reddish  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

*  For  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  these  and  other  struoturea  in  the  coal, 
see  under  §  IV.,  below. 
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The  ooal  is  coarse,  earthy,  and  shaly.    It  contains  (7or-    ft.  m. 
daiteg,  fern  stipes,  and  bast  tissue. 

(Beddish  shale  and  grej  eandBtone,  the  latter  seen  in 

the  cliff  to  thin  out  and  giye  place  to  reddish  shale)      53    0 
r  Grey  sandstone. 

Ooal-groap3  ...  j  CbaJ  1  inch 0    1 

[  Grej  and  reddish  sandj  understone,  8iigmaria, 

The  ooal  is  coarse  and  shaly.  No  fossils  were  observed, 
except  stumps  and  rootlets  of  SUgmaria  in  the  nnderolay. 

(Beddish  grey  shale  and  grey  sandstone)   6    0 

(  Beddish  grej  shale. 

Coa]-gro«qp4  „A  G«i^2  inches.. 0    2 

[  Grey  and  reddish  argillaceous  underclayi  Stigmaria. 

The  ooal  is  coarse  and  earthy.  No  fossils  were  observed, 
except  Stigmaria  rootlets  in  the  underclay.  This  and  the 
last  ooal  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  fossil  vegetable  soils 
ordiri-beds. 

(G^rey  sandstone  and  gr^  and  reddish  shale.    One 

underclay,  and  erect  Vaiamitea  in  the  lowest  bed)    239    6 


r  Gbey  argillaceous  shale. 


Goal-groap5  ...\  aHil2  inches 0    2 

[  Grey  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  coal  is  filled  with  leaves  of  Cordaites  horassifdia, 
dividing  it  into  thin  papery  layers.  The  imderclay  has 
many  large  branching  roots  oi  Stigmaria. 

(Gbey  shale  and  sandstone) 19    0 

r  Ghrev  arenaceous  shale. 

Ck)al-gToup6  ... -^  Cbal 3  inches 0    3 

[  Grey  argiUo^renaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  coal  is  composed  of  flattened  bark  of  SigHUnria,  of 
which  there  are  many  layers  in  the  thickness  of  the  bed. 
The  species  are  not  distinguishable. 

(Grey  sandstone   and    shale.    One  underclay  with 

Stigmaria) 12    6 

^Ghrey  argillaceous  shale. 
Ckm  1  inch. 

Grey  argillacous  underclay,  Stigmaria,  1  ft  6  in. 
Coal  2  inches. 

Grey  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria,  4  inches. 
CkxU  1  inch. 
^  Grey  argillaceous  underclay,  iSf^^wana 2    2 

This  is  an  alternation  of  thin  coarse  coals  or  fossil  vege- 
table soils  with  Stigmaria  subsoils.  The  roof-shale  con- 
tains CTect  Calamites,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  last 
vegetation  which  grew  on  the  surface  of  the  upper  coal. 

(Grey  and  reddish  sandstones  and  shales) 73    0 

{Bed  and  grey  shale. 
Coall  inch 0     1 
Gh^y  hard  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  coal  contains  flattened  trunks  of  SigiUaria  scutel- 
lata,  or  an  aUied  species,  and  of  other  SigiUariof,  also 


Coal-group  7 
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abundance  of  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  and  portions  of    ft*   ui« 
epidermal  tissues  of  different  plants. 

(Gre^  pandstone  and  red  and  grey  thales.    SUgmaria 
m  the  upper  bed,  and  proBUnte  BigUlaria  and 
Cordaites  in  some  of  the  sandstones  and  shales) . . .    490    0 
r  Grey  argiUaoeous  shale,  ironstone  nodules. 

Coal-group9  ...  j  Cba/3 inches , 0    3 

[  Argillo-arenaoeous  underdaj,  Stigfiuma, 

The  roof  of  this  coal  holds  prostrate  Sigillarice  of  three 
species  and  Cordaites  horassifolia.  The  coal  is  hard  and 
shining,  with  impressions  of  flattened  SigUlario!,  also  of 
Cordaites,  Aster ophyllites,  Carpolites,  and  vascular  bundles 
of  ferns. 

(Underclay  and  reddish  grey  shale) 6    0 

/Heddish  grey  shale. 
Coal  and  coaly  shale  8  inches. 
Grey  argillaceous  underclay,  nodules  of  ironstone, 
and  Stigmoria  2  feet. 

Cbo/,  stony  and  compact,  2  inches  2  10 

^  Grey  argiUaoeous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof-shale  has  obscure  impressions  of  plants,  appa- 
rently petioles  of  ferns.  The  upper  coal  is  thinly  laminated 
and  fuU  of  leaves  of  Cordaites  and  ferns,  among  which  is 
AletJiopteris  lonchiiica.  The  lower  coal  is  compact,  resem- 
bling cannel,  and  has  many  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  It 
seems  to  be  composed  of  herbaceous  matter  macerated  in 
water  and  mixed  with  mud. 

(Grey  sandstone  and  shale  with  nodules  of  ironstone)      23    0 


Coal-group  10.. 


r  Gi^  argillaceous  shale. 


Coal-group  11...  <  Com^  shaly,  3  inches 0    3 

[  Arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

An  erect  ribbed  SigiUaria  appears  in  the  roof-shale.  The 
coal  contains  many  flattened  Sigtlhri(B,  also  Trigonocarpa, 
Cordaites,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Arenaceous  understone  with  ironstone  nodules  and 

jS/fj/marta,  and  carbonaceous  shale) 7    9 

r  Carbonaceous  shale. 

Coal-group  12..."!  C5?a/2  inches 0    2 

[  Argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria, 

This  coal  is  hard  and  laminated,  with  many  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns  upon  its  surfaces. 

(Grey  sandstone  and  my  argillaceous  shale) 12    0 

r  Grey  argillaceous  snale. 

Coal-group  13..."!  Coal 7  inches. '. 0    7 

[  Grey  argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  erect  stumps,  not  distinctly  marked. 
The  coal  has  indications  of  bark  of  SigiUaria,  and  is  hard 
and  shining,  with  a  coarse  earthy  layer  in  the  middle. 

(Grey  shale)  7    0 

/Grey  shale,  as  aboye. 
Coal-group  14... •{  CW4 inches 0    4 
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Coal-groap  14...  •{  Grey  argillo-arenaoeous  underdaj,  ironstone,  and  (t.  in. 

I          Stigmaria    1    6 

Cba/ 2  inches... 0    2 

\  Qerey  argillaceouis  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria. 

The  upper  coal  has  impressions  of  bark  of  trees  and 
CordaUes,  especially  in  its  upper  part. 

(Qrey  and  reddish  shale  and  erej  sandstone,  with  Stig- 

mariaa  soils  at  two  leTels)   52    0 

{Grey  shale. 
Carbonaceous  shale  2  inches. 
ArgiUaoeous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria.,,        I    0 
Coal  I  inch 0    3 
ArgiUaoeous  underclaj,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria..., 

The  upper  shaly  bed  is  a  coal  interlaminated  with  shale, 
vhich  enables  the  uatore  of  the  coaly  matter  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  contains  flattened  Sigillarice  of  several  species, 
Cdamkesy  CordaiteSf  Cgperites,  leaves  of  Sigillaria,  and 
Lepd&phylla.  The  clay  parting  is  the  roof  of  the  lower  coal, 
and  contains  Cyperites  and  CordaiUs.  It  h£is  been  converted 
into  an  underclay  by  the  growth  of  Sigillaria  upon  it  in 
the  £onnation  of  the  upper  bed  of  coaly  shale,  llie  lower 
coal  is  compact,  but  showed  an  impression  of  a  Calamite. 

(Grey  sandstone  and  grey  and  reddish  shale,  ironstone 

nodules) 16    0 


.    r  Ghrey  argillaceous  shale. 


Coal-ovmn  16     j  Cfeo*  and  carbonaceous  shale  2  inches 0    2 

-group  ID...  s  j^g^djgh argillaceous  underclay, ironstone, and Stig- 
l_        maria. 

The  roof  supports  an  erect  tree,  a  Sigillaria  8  feet  high 
and  1  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  also  rich  in  Cyperites*,  Coi'- 
daites,  and  Calamites.  The  coal  contains  Calamites  .  and 
and  also  discigerous  tissue  of  Conifers  or  Sigillaria, 

(Grey  sandstones  and  reddish  and  grey  shales,  with 
several  Stigmarian  imderclays  and  coaly  films  or 
thin  vegetable  soils.  One  of  the  underclays  sup- 
ports large]  stumps  of  Sigillaria^  with  Cyperites^ 
CordmteA,  and  Lepidodendron  in  the  bed  around 

their  bases) 38    6 

^Bed  and  grey  argillaceous  shale. 
Coal  1  inch. 


Coal-group  17.. 


Gray  argiUo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmariat  4  ft. 
"  \IA' 


Coal  4  inches. 
Carbonaceous  shale  4  inches. 

Coall  uich 4  10 

,  Ghrey  arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  upper  layer  of  coal  consists  in  part  of  leaves  of  Cor- 
daiUs,    The  middle  layer  has  much  Cordaites  and  Cyperites, 

(Underclay  and  grey  shale).... 2      3 

r  Gvey  shale,  as  above. 
C(Ml-groQpl8...  j  Cbfli  3  inches 0    3 

I  Grey  arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

*  By  this  tenn  I  continue,  for  convenience,  to  designate  the  leaves  of  Sigil* 
2sritf. 
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(Qrej  sandttone,  and  red  and  grey  shale.   Stigmarian     ft  in. 

soik  at  two  levels) 26    0 

r  Reddiah  shale. 

Coal-group  19...  <  Coal  1  inch 0    1 

[  Bed  argillaceous  underclay,  Siigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  an  erect  SigiUaria.  The  coal  and  that 
of  the  previous  bed  were  not  well  seen. 

(Ghrey  sandstone  and  red  and  my  shales,  with  many 

drift-trunks  and  erect  Siffularia  at  four  lerels) . . .    222    0 

{Grey  shale. 
Coal  1  inch 0    1 
Ked  and  grey  underolay,  iSl^^morta 36    0 

This  coal  contains  much  Cordaites, 

(Qrey  and  red  shales  and  grey  sandstone.  One  Stig- 
marian soil,  and  resting  on  it  carbonaceous  shale 

with  Cvperifes)  16    3 

^Qrey  shale. 
Coal  2  inches. 

Underclay,  SHgmaria^  2  inches. 
Coal-group  20a* '   Coal  1  inch. 

Underclay  1  inch,  Siigmaria, 

CW  3  inches 0    9 

^Argillaceous  underclay,  ironstone,  and  Siigmaria, 

These  coals  contain  mineral  charcoal,  showing  scalari- 
form  and  epidermal  tissues.  The  coals  are  impure,  and  were 
probably  concealed  at  the  time  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan's  visit. 

(Sandstone  and  red  and  grey  shale,  with  one  Stigma- 
rian soil) 93    3 

{Bed  shale. 
Coal  and  carbonaceous  shale,  2  inches 0    2 
Grey  argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

In  the  bed  above  the  roof-shale  are  erect  Calamites, 
The  coal  is  an  uneven  or  irregular  bed,  and  consists  of 
flattened  SigtOaricB,  Cyperitea,  Cordaites^  and  ferns. 

(Qrey  and  reddish  sandstones  and  shales,  with  drift- 
trunks  of  Dadoxylon  materiarium^  SigiUaria^  and 
Calamites) 334    0 

r  Qrey  and  red  shale,  nodulee  of  ironstone. 
Coal-group  22...  <{  Coai!  and  carbonaceous  shale,  2  inches    0    2 

[  Ghrey  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  coal  consists  of  flattened  bark  of  SigiUaria  with 
Cordaites,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  It  contains  also 
remains  of  fishes.  Among  these  was  found  a  tooth  of  Cte- 
noptgchiiAs.  The  underclay  includes  stumps  of  Stigmaria, 
as  well  as  rootlets. 

(Qrey  sandstone  and  shale  witii  one  Stiffmarian  soil 

supporting  erect  stumps  of  ^^^t^Zorta) 68    0 

Total  thickness  of  Division  3,  according  to  Logan's  measnrementa 2169    8 

d.  Division  4. — This  division  of  the  section  extends  firom  M*Caim's 
Cove  to  the  end  of  the  high  cliff  beyond  "  Coal-mine  Point.**    It 
*  I  designate  in  this  way  coal-groups  not  noticed  in  Logan's  section. 
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eomiponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle  Goal-formation,  and 
probablj  to  the  Lower  Goal-formation  of  some  American  authors. 
Iti  thicknesB^  according  to  the  measurements  of  Sir  William  E.  Logan, 
is  2539  feet.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  grey  sandstones 
tnd  grey  and  dark-coloured  shales.  It  constitutes  the  part  of  the 
section  re-examined  by  Sir  G.  Lyell  and  myself  in  1852 ;  and  in  the 
memoir  which  I  subsequently  published  it  is  divided  into  27  groups 
or  subdivisions.  For  &cility  of  reference  these  groups  are  indicated 
hf  tiie  Boman  numerals  in  the  following  pages,  begmning  with  the 
hi^iest  gtofxpf  xxvn. 

xxvn. 

fBitimiinoaf  limestone  and  Cftloareo-bituminouB  shale  ^' 

CoiU  If^t : 5    0 
Grey  argillo-arenaceous  underday,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  Naiadites  earbonarius  and  N,  elongaius,  Spi- 
ror6t<  earbonarku,  scales  of  BMzodus,  and  obscure  vege- 
taUe  fragmentSt  The  coal  contains  flattened  SigUlaricB, 
CordaUa,  Methopt^ris  loneJUtica,  Cyj>erite$,  CalamiUs  Nova^ 
ffo^,  and  many  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Grey  sandstone  and  shale  with  six  underdays  and 
erect  SigiUaria  at  two  levels;  also  a  thin  shale 
with  Naiadites^  Cy there,  Calandte^  and  Cordaites, 
One  of  the  sand^nes  has  scales  and  teeth  of  a 
large  fish  (?  Rhizodtu)  and  plants  covered  with 

aj^rorhiM)  60    0 

^Orev  argillaceous  shale. 
Cotul  inch, 
day  3  inches. 
CoalX  inch. 
Coal-group  2  ...  <  Clay  1  inch. 
Coal  1  inch. 
Shale  4  inches. 

Ohi/ 3  inches 1     2 

^  Qrey  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  numerous  vegetable  fragments  and  flat- 
tened SigiBarim  and  CcHamiUs.  One  of  the  coals  contains 
Boneral  eharcoal,  showing  bast  tissue,  scalariform  tissue, 
tnd  fragments  of  epidermis.  The  lower  coal  has  bark  of 
SigiUaria,  SUgmaria,  and  Ogperites,  also  numerous  Trigo- 
ncearpa  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  The  day  partings 
and  uke  underclay  have  obscure  rootiets,  probably  of  SHg- 

maria. 

(Arenaeeous  underclay  and  shale  with  remains  of 
Stigmaria,) 

C  Cbey  argiUaoeous  shale. 
Coal-grotq)  S...*!  CW3 inches 0    3 

[  Hard  argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  stumps  of  SigiUarue,  erect  and  with  roots 
d  Stigmaria  descending  among  them  firom  the  bed  above. 
The  coal,  which  is  coarse  and  earthy,  has  vascular  bundles 
of  fams»  acalariform  vessels,  bast  tissue,  and  scales  and 
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spines  of  fishes  (Palceonisms,  &c,),  with  ooprolitic  matter. 
The  nnderclay  shows  abundant  Stigmarian  rootlets. 

(UnderdA^  and  grej  arenaceous  shale) 

^Grey  argillaoeous  shale. 

Coal  9  inches. 

Garbonaoeous  shale  6  inches. 

Coal  1  inch. 

Carbonaceous  shale  4  inches. 
Coal-group  4 ...  •>  Coal  1  inch. 

Carbonaceous  shale  8  inches. 

Coal  2  inches. 

Orey  shale  1  foot  7  inches. 

CotuS  inches 

^  Argillo-arenaoeous  underclaj,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  obscure  flattened  plants.  The  coal  is 
hard  or  shaly,  with  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  and  bast  tissue. 
The  carbonaceous  shales  yield  Cordaxtes  horassifolia,  Ale^ 
ihopteris  hnchitica,  Calamites,  Sigillaria,  and  Cyperites. 
The  grey  shale  parting  has  erect  stumps,  apparently  of 
SigiUaria,  The  upper  shales  and  coals  are  very  pyritous, 
and  decompose  when  exposed  to  the  weather — an  indication 
that  sea- water  had  access  to  these  beds  while  the  yegetable 
matter  was  still  recent. 

XXVI. 

(Grey  argillaceous  sandstone  and  red  and  grey  shale, 
with  two  Stigmarian  soils.  Footprints,  f>robably 
of  Dcndrer^Stont  and  rain-marks  occur  in  tliese 
beds ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  them  t^t  Mr.  Marsh 
discovered  the  Tcrtebrtc  of  Eosaurus  Jcadianus)  . 

XXV. 

^Bituminous  limestone  2  feet. 
Coal  ^  inch. 

rgilio-arenaceous  day,  Stigmarian  6  inches. 
C(mg  shale  i  inch. 

ri^^y K         Grey  argillo-arenaceous  shale,  ironstone  nodules, 

Coal-group  5 ...  -{        ^ sti^ria,  1  foot  6  inches. 
Coaly  Male  1  inch. 
Grey  shale,  ironstone  nodules,  Stigmaria,  2  ft  6  in. 

Coa/6  inches 

^  Argillo-arenaceous  underday,  Stigmaria, 

The  bituminous  limestone  of  the  roof  contains  Naiadites 
carhonarius  and  N,  elongatus,  fish-scales,  and  Cyprids.  The 
upper  layer  of  coal  contains  impressions  of  SigtUarta  and 
Lepidodendron,  on  some  of  which  are  shells  of  Spirdrhis, 
It  has  epidermal  tissues,  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  and  re- 
ticulated vessels.  The  coaly  shales  are  of  the  nature  of 
coarse  coals,  but  with  numerous  thin  layers  of  shaly  matter. 
The  lower  coal  contains  petioles  of  ferns  and  Cordaites  matted 
together,  and  numerous  Cardiocarpa,  The  two  thick  day 
partings  and  the  underclay  are  Stigmarian  soils. 


R.  in. 


6     O 


4  10 


82     O 


7     2 


XXIV. 


(Grey  sandstone  and  chocolate  and  grey  shales,  with 

two  Stigmarian  soils)    147    0 
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Ootl«groiq>  6. 


zxni. 

(Carbonaoeoufl  shale,  passing  downward  into  lutu-       ft.  in. 
minous  limestone,  1  foot  10  inches. 
aMz/4inofaes 2    2 
Argillo-arenaoeous  trndeiday,  SHgmaria, 

The  roof  contains  NcuadUes  carbonarius,  Oyihere,  Spi^ 
rorUs,  fish-scales,  and  coprolites.  The  coal  is  hard  and 
laminated,  and  has  on  its  surfaces  leaves  of  Cardaites  and 
Tascolar  bundles  of  ferns.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing 
scattoed  remains  of  a  number  of  species  of  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  genera  Ctenoptyehius,  Diplodus,  PaUganisetts,  and 
Bkkodus.  The  underclay  has  rootlets  of  Stigmaria^  and 
the  bed  below  this  has  lai^  roots  of  the  same. 

(Orejr  sandstone  and  shale,  tiie  latter  with  nodules  of 

ironstone.    Erect  trees  at  one  le^el)  30    0 

^Grer  sandstone. 
Cbo/ 10  inches. 
Garbonaoeous  shale  2  inches 
Coal-group  7  ... '   Coal  10  inches. 

Osrbonaceoiis  shale  2  inches. 

Cbo/and  coaly  shale  2  feet  6  inches •        4    6 

^  Grej  argillo-arenaoeous  onderdaj,  Stigmaria, 

This  is  the  bed  worked  at  the  Joggins  as  the  ''Main 
Seam ;''  and  I  believe  that  it  improves  somewhat  in  mining 
it  inward  from  the  shore.  The  roof  has  afforded  SigiUaria 
eaUnddeM  and  other  species,  Alethopteris  lonchitiea^  Cor^ 
daiUs  harassifiUa,  Lepidodendron  elegans,  Trigonocarpa, 
NcdadkeSy  SpirorUs,  Cgthere,  fragments  of  insects  (?).  The 
mineral  charcoal  contains  bast  tissue,  scalariform,  epi- 
dermal, and  ceUular  tissues.  In  the  compact  part  of  the 
eoal  there  is  dense  cellular  and  epidermal  tissue.  The  roof 
is  especiallj  rich  in  Cordaites,  sometimes  with  JSpirarbis 
adherent. 

(Grey  sandstone  and  shale,  with  many  ironstone 
nodules  in  the  shale,  and  erect  SigiUaria  and  un- 
derclajs  at  fiye  lerels.  One  of  the  latter  has  large 
stumps  of  Stigmaria  and  a  thin  coaly  layer 

resting  on  it^ 68    0 

^Grey  sh^e  witn  nodules  of  ironstone. 
Cba/2inches. 
Ghrey  shale  4  indies. 
Coal  3  inches. 

Carbonaceous  shale  1  foot  3  inches. 
Coal  1  inch. 
Argillaceous  shale,  ironstone  nodules,  4  feet 

Coal  I  foot 7    1 

Grey  argiilo-arenaceous   underclay,  ironstone  no- 
dules, and  Stigmaria, 

The  roofs  of  the  first  and  second  beds  in  this  group  are 
among  the  richest  in  fossils  in  the  Joggins  section.  They 
have  afforded  PecopUris  hnehtticay  Cgdopteris,  Cgperiies, 
Cordaites  horassifolia,  Cardiocarpum  fluUanSf  SigiUaria 
eUgam,  Lepidophloios  Aeadianus,  Lepidodendron  undulatum. 


Coa]«groiip  8 . 
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Pinrndaria,  Trigonoearpa,  &c.  y  alflO^  Diplostylus  Dawsoni*,  ft-  in. 
i^Arypferta,  Cyiherty  NaiadUe$,  and  i6^ror6i«  ftttadied  to 
plants.  The  lower  coal,  called  locally  the  '<  Queen's  Yem/' 
has  in  its  mineral  charcoal  bast  cells^  nniporons,  rari- 
porous,  and  multiporons  wood-cells,  scalaiiform  yessels, 
epidermal  tissue,  and  yascnlar  bundles  of  ferns,  also  stipes 
of  ferns  and  bark  of  SigiUaria,  The  mineral  charcoal  occurs 
principally  in  a  thick  layer  near  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Its 
roof  luis  trunks  of  Lejndophloios,  Lepidodendron,  and  8%-- 
giUaria,  fossilized  by  carbonate  of  iron.  The  upper  part  of 
the  lowest  underday  is  dark  and  carbonaceous,  with  Stig-^ 
marian  rootlets. 

xxir. 

(Qrtff  Handfltones,  grey  and  ohooolato  shales  with 
ironstone  nodules;  three  underelays  and  ereet 
Calamitesand  8iffiilaria.mihi%6heaB)  110    0 

ZXI. 

{Grey  shale  and  ironstone  nodules. 
CScMU  and  ooaly  shale  1  foot  3  inches 1     3 
Argillaoeous  underday,  BHgmaria, 

The  roof  contains  erect  SigiUarioiy  SHgmaria,  Cdktmites, 
and  Cordaites,  The  coaly  shale  has  fern-stipes  and  Cor^ 
daites.  The  coal  itself  is  coarse  and  shaly,  and  has  a  layer 
of  mineral  charcoal  containing  bast  and  epidermal  tissue. 
There  are  also  in  the  coal  remains  of  Ccdamiies  and  Cor- 
daites,  and  fragments,  possibly,  of  insects. 

{Grey  and  reddish  shales  with  nodules  of  olay-iron- 
stone,  and  grey  and  reddish  sandstone.  One  un- 
derday supporting  a  coaly  film,  and  erect  trees  at 

twolereb) »    « 

/"  Chocolate  ahala. 
*  Coal  and  coaly  shale  2  inches. 

Coal-group  10...  •  |  Coaly  shale  6  inches. 

Cba/4  inches * 1     0 

^ArgiUo-arenaoeous  underday,  Stigmaria, 

The  upper  coal  contains  flattened  SigiUarioB  and  Stig^ 
maria.  The  lower  bed  is  hard  and  unequal,  with  curved 
laminse  and  obscure  traces  of  petioles  of  ferns.  The  mineral 
charcoal  has  bast  and  scalariform  tissues. 

zx. 

(Bed  and  grey  shales  and  srey  sanditonee.  Erect  Ca- 

lamites  in  one  hed.    ^ur  underelays)   78    6 

XIX. 

r  Chocolate  shale. 

Coal-group  11. .. -^  Omi/ and  coaly  shale  8  indies ..«..        0    8 

I.  Argillaoeous  underday,  SHgmana, 

The  roof  has  Cordaites y'Calamite$.  and  rootlets.    The  coal 
contains  much  mineral  charcoal  with  the  structure  of  dense 
*  Salter,  Quart  Jonm.  QeoL  Soc  rol.  xix.  p.  77. 
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■ponmB  baft  UaBoe ;  it  alBO  contains  Oyperitet  and  many,    ft-  in. 
Taseolar  bundles  of  ferns. 

(0T67  Moidstones  and  argUiaoeous  shale.   Breot  trees 

abtwolereb) ^7    0 

fGhrvT  shale. 

Ckial-groiipl2...4  Coal  and  ooalj  shale  1  foot 1    0 

[  Argillaoeous  underolay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmeria, 

The  roof  contains  erect  SigiUaria  and  Catamites,  also  Cor^ 
dttita  with  Sjpirorbis  attached,  and  Lepidodendron.  The 
ooal  has  in  one  layer  much  Cordaites,  in  others  it  includes 
an  immense  nomb^  of  spedmens  of  Sporangites  papUkUa ;  it 
has  also  bast  tissue,  epidermal  tissue,  and  discigerous  tissue. 

(Shale  and  sandstone,  penetrated  by  Stinnarian  root- 
lets, and  containing  in  one  of  the  uiales  Lepido- 
dendron^  SiffiUariaf  and  Carpolithes) 13    0 

{Gbey  shale. 
(Wand  coaly  shale .....*....        0    6 
Argillaceous  underolay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  much  Cordaites,  The  shaly  portions  of  the 
eoal  contain  SigiHaria  degans,  AletJiopteris  lonchiHca,  Cor^ 
daUes  h&rassifciiay  Lipidodendron,  Diplotegiym,  Trigono^ 
earpum,  Stigmariaf  and  Sporangites  ghhra,  also  yascular 
bandies  of  ferns  and  bast  tissue. 

xviu. 

(Grey  and  red  shales  and  grey  sandstone ;  one  of  the 
latter  with  erect  CalamUes  and  SigiUaria,  One 
underolay) 60    4 

xm. 
(Qrtff  shale. 

Coal-group  18a.  <{  (W8  inches 0    8 

[  Argillaceous  underday,  Sdgmaria, 

The  roof  has  Cordaites  and  many  decayed  stipes.  The 
ooal  has  Cordaites  and  vegetable  firagments.' 

XVI. 

(A  Teiy  thick  sandstone  with  shales.    Erect  Cala^ 

miteSf  footprints  of  reptiles,  and  rain-marks) 57    0 

XV. 

^Qret  shales  with  ironstone. 
Ooal  3  inches. 
Coaly  shale  2  inches. 
CoalSmchM. 

Underday,  StiffmaHat  6  feet. 
Coal-group  14...  •<  Coaly  shale  4  inches. 

Underclayi  SHgnrnriOj  1  foot. 
Coaly  shale  8  inches. 

Coal  2  inches 8  10 

Argillo-arenaceous  underday,  Stigmaria^  and  iron- 
stone. 

On  the  roof  of  the  upper  coal  is  a  fine>ribbed  SigiUaria  . 
with  Btigmorian  roots.     In  the  roof  and  shaly  partings 
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are  Sigijlaria  Broumii,  S,  SehldheinUana,  and  other  spedes,  ft-  in* 
SHgmaria,  Lqndodendron,  Cdlamit€8,  CordaUes,  SporangiU$ 
glahra,  Aletlwptens  lofuMHca,  SphenJopteris  latifolia,  jPmmuc- 
laria,  and  Cyperites ;  also  Cyihere,  Naiadites,  and  fragments 
of  reptilian  (?)  bones.  The  coal  is  pyritons,  and  exhibits  im- 
pressions of  the  bark  of  SigiUaria ;  it  contains  also  bast 
tissue,  scalariform  tissue  of  Sigillaria,  and  multiporous  tissue 
of  Sigittaria  and  Calamodendron, 

(Sandstone  and  shale,  erect  Calamiies  and  QigUUsria 
with  SHgmaria,  The  erect  trees  contain  nmti- 
lian  remains  of  the  genera  Dendrerpetony  ^lo- 
nomus,  and  Hylerpetan ;  also  Pujta  vetutta^  Xy- 
lobius  SigiUaria^  and  remains  of  msects)  10    0 

{Coalj  shale. 
Cbo/e  indies 0    C 
Arenaceous  underclay,  SHgmaria, 

The  erect  trees  aboye  mentioned  are  rooted  in  the  roof  of 
this  coal.  It  contains  Cgperites,  LepidophyUa,  Trigonoearpa 
of  2  species,  Sphenophyllum,Alethopteris  hnchitica,  Cordaites, 
and  AsterophyUites.  There  are  lAells  of  Spirorbis  on  some 
of  the  plants.  The  coal  contains  layers  of  bark  of  SigiUarta 
and  leayes  of  Cordaites,  and  much  bast  tissue,  ^th  scalari- 
form, uniporous,  and  reticulated  tissues,  probably  of  StgiU 
laria. 

(Sandstones  and  shales;  erect  CalamiUs  and  iS^- 

maria) 21    0 

r  Qrej  shale. 
Goal-group  15a. ^  C^/4inches 0    4 

I,  Argillaceous  underolay,  SHgmaria, 

The  roof  contains  Calamitea,  Sigillaria,  Alethopteris  hn- 
chitica, Finnularia,  Lepidodendron,  Cyperites,  Sporcmgites, 
and  Spirorbis.  One  SigiUaria  extends  30  feet  witiiout 
branchmg.  The  roof  supports  an  erect  tree.  The  coal  is 
fiUed  with  flattened  stems  of  SigiUaria  lying  in  different 
directions,  also  flattened  Lepidodendra ;  and  in  its  mineral 
charcoal  it  has  beautiful  porous  and  scalariform  tissues. 


XIV, 

(Grey  sandstone  and  grey  and  red  shales.  Many 
prostrate  trunks  of  SigiUaria  and  Lepidodendrony 
one  underclay,  and  erect  trees  at  one  level)   68    0 

(Shale  with  the  aspect  of  imderclay. 
0>a/ and  coaly  shale  6  inches  .«.        0    6 


Coal-flTOun  16     X  voo*  ana  ooaiy  snaie  o  incnes  .,. 

-gr    p     ...^  ArgilloHirenaoeous  underclay,  ironstonci  and  Stig- 
maria. 

This  bed  was  not  weU  exposed,  and  afforded  no  fossils. 

(Grey  sandstone  and  shale  with  one  underday) 25    6 

{Grey  shale. 
Cofl?  and  coaly  shale  3  inches  0    3 
Argillo-orenaoeoua  underclay,  SHgmaria, 

The  roof  has  vegetable  fragments  and  CordaiUs.     The 
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onl  is  hard  and  coarse,  and  contains  flattened  broad-ribbed     ft.  in. 
SigiUariOy  Cordaites,  and  yascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Shale  and  sandstone,  erect  trees  at  one  leyel)    31    3 

XUI. 

{Qrey  shale. 
CW8  inches 0    8 
Argillo-arenaoeous  underday. 

Tlie  roof  has  an  erect  SigUlaria,  The  coal  is  shaly  and 
Itminated.  It  contains  much  Cordaites,  also  Lepidoderulran, 
Cokmiies,  and  AUthopteris  lonehitica.  In  one  layer  there 
are  Naiadites,  SpirorUs,  and  scales  of  fishes. 

(Grey  sandstone  and  shale  in  seyeral  beds,  Stig^ 

maria) 29    0 

fArgiUaoeous  shale. 
Coaly  shale  4  feet 
Bituminous  limestone  2  feet  6  indies. 
Coal  1  inch 6    7 

The  roof  has  Naiadites,  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes,  Cy  there, 
•nd  Spirorbis.  The  coal  is  hard  and  coarse,  with  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns  and  prostrate  SigiUarke. 

(Shale  and  sandstone) 20    6 

r  Coaly  shale  I  foot. 
Ooal-groiip20...  \  Bituminous  limestone  1  foot  6  inches. 

[  Oxi/ and  clay  partings  2  feet  4  inches 4  10 

The  roof  has  N<nadites,  Spirorbis  attached  to  plants,  and 
small  rhombic  fish-scales.  The  coal  alternates  with  lime- 
vUme  at  the  top,  and  contains  remains  oiSigiUaria,  Sporan^' 
ffites,  and  yascnlar  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Sandstone,  and  grey  and  black  shale  with  coaly 

layers) 21    0 

{Grey  shale  and  calcareo-bituminous shale. 
OmU  10  inches   0  10 
Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  obscure  yegetable  fragments  and  Naiadites, 
He  coal  contains  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  bast  tissue, 
uniporooB  cells,  and  scalariform  and  reticulated  vessels. 

{Qftey  sandstone  and  shale.    Two  underclays) 20    0 

{Grey  shale. 
Coal  and  coaly  shale  2  inches  0    2 
Argillaceous  underclay,  SHgmaria, 

This  bed  was  not  well  exposed. 

(Sandstone  and  shale,  with  one  erect  tree  and  two 

underclays) 12    0 

^  Coaly  and  grey  shale. 
Coal  and  coaly  shale  4  inches. 
0otl-groiip23...  *  Bituminous  lime8tone  4  inches. 

Cbo/ and  coaly  shale  7  inches  1    3 

^  Argillo-arenaoeous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  an  erect  tree,  also  Cordaites  and  Spirorbis. 
13ie  shale  and  bituminous  limestone  contain  SigiUaria  and 

TOl.  XXn. ^PABT  I.  K 
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Le^dopTdoios,  also  many  laige-farrowed  tnmks,  probably 
old  SiffiUartcv  or  Lepidodendra. 


[Dec.  20, 
ft.  in. 


XU. 


(Sandstone,  shale,  and  oalcareo-bituminous  shale  with 
three  underclajs)  26 

{Oaloareo-bituminous  shale. 
Coo/ and  00^7  shale  1  in(^ 0 
Argillo-arenaoeouB  underday,  SHgmaria, 

This  bed  was  not  exposed. 

(Underolav  and  shale) 5 

r  Chrey  shale. 

Coal-group  25...  •<  CW  and  ooalj  shale  8  inches  0 

I,  Argillo-arenaoeous  underclay,  SHgmaria, 

The  roof  has  AUthcpteris  hnchitica,  Cordaite$,  and  pe- 
tioles of  ferns.  The  coal  shows  bast  tissue  and  remains  of 
SigiUarla  and  Catamites. 

(Grey  sandstone  and  shale,  with  erect  SiffiUaruf  at 
four  or  fiye  levels,  and  two  Stigmarian  under- 

clays) 

r  Grey  shale. 

Coal-group  26... -I  Coaty  shale  4  inches 

[  Argillo-arenaoeous  underday,  Stigmaria. 

This  bed  was  not  exposed. 


Coal-group  28.. 


117 
0 

13 


(Shale  and  sandstone,  with  Stigmaria) 

fGrey  shale. 

Coal-group 27... •{  Coif  8  inchea 0 

[  Argillo-arenaoeous  underolay,  Stigfnaria. 

This  bed  was  not  well  exposed. 

(Gh*ey  sandstone  and  shale,  with  bituminous  shale 

and  limestone^  and  erect  Ca/<imt^)   64    0 

XI. 

''  Calcareo-bituminous  shale. 

Co<d  and  coaly  shale  7  feet. 

Underday,  SHamaria,  4  feet 

Coaly  shale  1  toot. 

Cbfl/e  inches 12    6 

^Arenaceous  underday,  Stigmaria, 

This  group  is  a  series  of  thin  coaly  layers  and  underdays. 
The  roof  has  Naiadites  carbonarius  and  N,  eUmgatus,  also 
Cyihere  and  scales  of  fishes.  The  coal  contains  bast  tissue 
and  different  kinds  of  scalariform  and  epidermal  tissues.  In 
the  lower  bed  is  a  coaly  stump  and  an  irregular  layer  of 
mineral  charcoal,  arising  apparently  from  the  decay  of 
similar  stumps. 

(Grey  and  carbonaceous  shale  and  grey  sandstone). . .  29  0 
''UnderoUty,  SHgmaria. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale  5  feet 

Underday  6  feet 

Coal,  coaly  shale,  and  ironstone,  6  feet 

0x1/4  feet 21    0 

^  Argillaceous  underday,  SHgmaria. 


Coal-group  29., 
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This  is  a  group  of  unusually  thick  beds,  indicating  long  <t.  in. 
quiescence.  The  roof  includes  laminsB  of  coal,  some  of  them 
composed  of  the  bark  of  SigiUaria  catenoldes,  also  an  erect 
iSigUlaria  rooted  in  the  coal  below.  The  coal  and  coaly  shale 
exhibit  remains  of  SigUlaria,  Cordaites,  Lepvdophyllum,  and 
iyperites ;  and  one  layer  has  many  hard  pyritized  fragments 
of  wood.  The  mineral  charcoal  has  vascular  bundles  of  ferns, 
coarse  scalariform  tissue,  and  porous  tissue.  The  underclay 
rests  on  a  bed  with  Naiddites. 

(Underolayi  SHgrnctriOf  and  grey  and  oarbonaeeoua 

shales) 18    0 

{Shale and  coal j hiyers. 
Cfea/4  feet 4    tt 
Argillaoeous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

The  roof  has  obscure  fragments  of  plants  and  stumps  iu 
the  state  of  mineral  charcoal.  The  coal  shows  impressions 
of  flattened  trunks,  probably  SigillaricB,  This  coal  Contains 
a  great  variety  of  tissues,  especially  bast  and  scalariform  of 
different  kinds,  and  epidermal.  My  measurements  in  this 
part  of  the  section  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Sir  W.  E. 
Logan,  who,  I  suppose,  had  not  a  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  two  last  coals.  The  coal  29a  is  now  mined  by 
an  adit  from  the  shore,  called  the  "  new  mine." 

(Sandstone  and  shale.    One  sandstone  has  many  large 
erect  StailiaruB^  some  of  them  with  rough  and 

furrowett  bark)  36    0 

^Argillaoeous  shale  and  ironstone. 

Coal  4  inches. 

Underclay,  dark-coloured,  2  feet. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale  2  inches. 

Coal  3  inches. 

Coaly  shale  2  inches. 

Coal  I  inch 3    0 

,  Soft  argillaoeous  imderclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  bark  of  SigiUaria  preserved  in  ironstone. 
The  coal  is  pyritous,  and  consists  of  layers  of  mineral  char- 
coal alternating  with  bright  coal ;  it  has  obscure  impressions 
of  plants  and  bast  tissue  in  the  mineral  charcoal. 


(Grey  shale  and  sandstone.     One  underclay,.  and 

erect  CntamiUs  and  SigiUaria  at  two  levels) 19    0 

fOtTCf  sandstone. 

Coal  and  coaly  shale  1  foot. 

Underclay,  Stigmaria,  1  foot. 

Coaly  shale  6  inches. 

Ow/ 2  inches 2    8 

^  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 


Coal-group  30.. 


Coal-group  31. 


The  roof  contains  SigiUaria,  and  the  coal  has  flattened 
impressions  of  the  same.  This  coal  is  remarkable  as  having  a 
roof  of  sandstone.  Its  underclay  is  also  peculiar.  It  is  about 
9  hei  in  thickness,  and  contains  Stigmaria  and  nodnles  of 
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ironstone  throughont.  It  rests  on  a  bitominons  limestone  ft-  in. 
contahnng  NaiadiUa  and  scales  of  fishes^  and  also  large  roots 
of  Stigmaria  evidently  in  situ.  This  bed  giyes  more  colour 
to  the  idea  of  Stigmaria  having  grown  under  water  than  any 
other  bed  at  the  Joggins.  I  beUeye,  however,  that  it  merely 
implies  the  drying-up  of  a  pond  or  creek  into  a  swamp,  sub- 
sequently inundated  at  intervals  with  muddy  water. 

-    (UnderoUy  and  bituminous  limestone,  suooeeded  by 

sandstone  and  shale) • 27    8 

rChrey  shale. 

Coal-group  32...  •<  Cemu  and  coaly  shale  2  feet  4  inches 2    4 

I,  Argilio-arenaoeous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

This  is  a  series  of  thin  coaly  bands  alternating  with  shales. 
The  roof  contains  trunks  of  SigiUaria,  Cordaites,  Alethopteris, 
and  Cyperite$.  The  coal  has  numerous  flattened  trunks  of 
SigiUaria, 

(Ghrey  and  reddish  sandstone  and  shale.   Fire  under- 
clays,  one  with  a  film  of  coal  and  erect  Sigillaria 

at  two  levels) 149    0 

r  Coaly  shale. 

Coal-group 33... "I  Coa/lindi 0    1 

[  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  has  flattened  trunks  and  vegetable  fragments. 
The  coal  is  a  mere  soil,  with  remains  of  SigtOarid  and  Cor- 
daites, and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Bed  and  grey  sandstone  and  shale) 45    0 

f  Grey  shale. 
Coal-group  33a .  \  Coal  and  coaly  and  grey  shale  (underclay). 
[  Argillaceous  undercmy,  Stigmaria. 

These  layers,  though  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
measured  as  coal-bands,  are  most  interesting  as  furnishing 
examples  of  what  may  be  termed  rudimentary  coal-beds. 
Each  layer  is  plainly  composed  of  prostrate  trunks  of  Sigil- 
laria  resting  on  Stigmarian  underclay,  and  mixed  with  Cor- 
daites,  Alethopteris  lonchitica,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 
In  one  layer  is  a  stump  in  the  state  of  mineral  charcoaL 
In  another  there  are  coproUtes,  scales  of  fishes,  Spirorhis, 
and  fragments  of  Crustaceans.  In  a  reddish  shale  above 
these  beds  there  is  a  patch  of  grey  sandstone  interlalsed  with 
Stigmarian  roots,  as  if  the  sand  had  been  prevented  from 
drifting  away  by  a  tree  or  stump. 

(Beddish  and  grey  sandstones  and  shales,  with  three 
or  more  underolays,  having  their  coaly  layers 
holding  StgiUaria,  Erect  iStyt^^truv  at  two  levels)    246    0 
ninderolay,  with  ironstone  and  Stigmaria, 
Coal  and  coalpr  shale  2  inches. 
Coal-group  d4...«  Underday,  with  ironstone  and  Stigmaria,  4  feet. 

CW  and  ooaly  shale  2  inches •,•..•        4    4 

^Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

Only  obscure  vegetable  fragments  were  observed. 

(Gbey  and  reddish  sandstone  and  shale,  with  Stig' 

maria) •••••••••••.•###•      13  10 
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{TJnderclay  with  Stigmaria.  ft.  in. 

Coaly  shale  3  inches 0    3 
Bed  and  greenish  underday,  a  few  rootlets* 

The  coaly  shale  contains  many  leaves  of  Cordaites  horassir 
folia, 

(Bed,  grey,  and  dark  shale^  sandstone,  and  bitu- 
minous limestone.  Three  undeiclays  and  erect 
trees  at  one  lerel) 67    9 

IX. 

^Bituminous  limestone. 

Coaly  shale  and  coal  3  inches. 

Beddish  shale  and  ironstone,  2  feet  6  inches. 

Otxx/ 3  inches 

^  Argillaoeous  underolay,  Stigmana, 

The  roof  has  SHgrnaria  in  situ,  and  has  been  a  soil  or 
nnderday.  It  also  contains  Ct/there,  fish-scales^  coprolites^ 
and  Spirorhis.  In  the  npper  coaly  ^ale  are  prostrate  car- 
bonized trunks. 

(Beddish  and  grey  shale,  sandstone,  and  bituminous 


Coal-group  36... 


3    0 


.r. 


Coal-group  37... 


limestone)  21    6 

/'Bituminous  limestone  and  shale. 

Coal  4  inches. 

Underday  1  foot  6  inches. 

Coal  6  inches. 

Underday  1  foot. 

Bituminous  limestone  3  inches. 

Shale  3  inches. 

Coallinch 3  11 

^  Underday  with  Stigrnaria. 

The  roof  has  Sttgmaria,  also  fish-scales,  Naiadites,  and 
Cgthere.  The  shales  are  pyritized.  The  coal  shows  only 
obscure  fragments  of  plants ;  but  SigiUarice  in  the  state  of 
ironstone  occur  in  some  of  the  clays. 

Tin. 

(Bed  and  p*ey  sandstone  and  shale.  Two  under- 
days.  Muiy  shdls  of  Pupa  vetu$ta  occur  in  one 
of  these,  about  12  feet  below  the  last  coal) 83    0 

vn. 

''Calcareo-bituminous  shale. 
Coal  1  inch. 
Coal-groop  38. . .  •  Bituminous  limestone  6  inches. 
Coal  2  inches. 
^  Underday  passing  into  chocolate  shale^  Sttgmaria, 

The  bituminous  limestone  and  shale  contain  Cgihere, 
Naiadites  ehngatus  and  N,  carhonarius,  coprolites^  Spirorhis, 
and  SUgntaria,  The  lower  coal  has  SigiUaria  degans,  S. 
seuteUata  (?),  8.  Broumii,  Al€thopteris  hncJutica,  Cordaites 
horasdfolia,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns. 

(Bed  and  grey  shales  and  sandstones,  and  one  erey 
limestone  with  Cythere.  One  underolay.  l£uiy 
drift  trunks,  among  which  are  Sigiuaria  and 
Lepidoph*oioi)    ,,,.,MM«vnvvrMHMM..  123    6 
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Coal-group  39.. 


r  Red  and  grey  shale,  with  ironstone.  "•  "*' 

I  Cbo/^inch 0    OJ 

I  Qrej  imderdaj,  with  Stiffnutrioj  resting  on  bitu- 
[     minous  limestone,  with  Stigmaria  and  Cythere, 


This  thin  coal  oonsists  of  a  layer  of  flattened  trunks,  pro- 
bably of  SigiUaria,  with  a  quantity  of  mineral  charcoal. 


IV. 


(Bed  and  grey  shales.    One  bed  with  erect  CatamUes^ 

another  with  erect  iSl^v/2arta) 65    4 


Coal-group  40.. 


m. 

'Grey  thale  and  ironstone. 

Bituminous  limestone  and  shale,  with  coaly  films, 
7  inches. 

Underclay  1  foot. 

Coal  1  inch. 

Coaly  shale  3  inchee. 

Underclay  1  foot. 

Bituminous  limestone  6  inches. 

Cba/ and  coaly  shale  2  inches  3    7 

^  Argillaceous  imderolay,  ironstone,  and  Stigmaria. 

The  bituminous  limestone  and  shale  have  Ncdadites, 
Cythere,  Spirorhis,  scales  of  fishes,  and  ooprolites,  and  a  large 
spine  of  Qyracanihus,  also  roots  of  Stigmaria,  The  upper 
underclay  hc^ds  carbonized  erect  trunks.  The  lower  coal  has 
yascular  bundles  of  ferns  and  Cordaites.  The  roof  supports 
erect  stumps. 

(Underday  with  ironstone  nodules) 6    0 


f  Underclay  as  aboTe. 
)-bit 


3    4 


Coal-group  41 ...  s  Calcareo-bituminous  shale  and  films  of  coal  , 

[  Argillaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  bituminous  limestone  has  Naiadites  carhonarlnSj 
Cytherey^so^ToMt&Aj  and  Spirorhis,  The  roof  has  prostrate 
SigiRaruB  converted  into  coaly  layers.  The  underclay  has 
distinct  stumps  of  Stigmaria, 

(Shales  with   Stigmaria  and  ironstone,  Ftandstones, 
bituminous  limestone,  and  carbonaceous  shale  at 

bottom)  14    4 

^  Bituminous,  limestone. 

Coal  3  inches. 

Shale  1  foot. 

'Coal  1  foot. 

Underclay,  Stigmaria^  1  foot. 

Cba/2in(dies , 

^  Dark  Argillaceous  underday,  Stigmaria, 

The  roof  contains  i\^»a^«^,  Oythere,  and  coprolites.  The 
coal  is  coarse,  pyritous,  and  shaly,  and  has  bark  of  SigUlaria, 
Calamitee,  and  vascular  bundles  of  ferns.  It  seems  to  be  the 
edge  of  a  bed,  as  it  thins  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  bank, 
or  to  the  east. 


Coal-group  42.. 


3    5 
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n. 


(Beddish  shale  and  sandstone  with  one  underclay 
r  Beddish  underclaj  with  StigmaricL, 

<  Goalyshale  1  inch 

I,  Beddish  underclaj,  Stiff maria. 


Coia-grQap43. 
This  bed  diminislies  to  a  mere  film  towards  the  bank, 


ft.  in. 
35    0 

0    1 


Coal-group  44... 


Coal-group  45.. 


(Beddish,  grey,  and  dark  shales  and  sftndstone,  SHg- 
maria  in  some  beds,  and  erect  SigillaruB  and 

Calamites  at,  one  leyel)  ^      63 

f  Qrej  shale  with  ironstone. 

Bituminous  limestone  and  shale  witb  ironstone,  lOfl.  1  in. 

Coal  ^  inch. 

Bituminous  limestone,  SHiffmaria,  ^  inch. 

Ooald  inches. 

Bituminous  limestone,  Stigmaria,  2  indies. 

Coal  1  inch. 

Bituminous  limestone,  BHgmaria,  2  inches. 

Coaliindi    11    Oi 

Argillo-^urenaoeous  underday,  traces  of  rootlets. 

The  bituminous  limestone  bas  scales  of  fishes,  Spirorbis, 
and  Ct/there,  The  coal  has  Cordcdtea  and  vascular  bundles 
of  ferns. 

(Bed  and  grej  sandstone  and  shale.    One  underdaj, 

KDdeTectCalamiiesatoxkeUffel)  98    6 

'Beddish  shale. 
Carbonaceous  shale,  10  inches. 
Coalr  matter  i  inch. 
Hard  underclay,  SHgmaria,  2  feet. 
Coaly  matter  \  inch. 
TJnderclay,  Stiffnutria,  7  feet. 

Coal  3  inches 10    2 

^  Arenaceous  underday,  Siiffmaria, 

In  the  roof  of  the  lower  coal  is  an  erect  tree.  The  coal  has 
vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  remains  of  fem-leaTcs,  and  bast 
tissue.  The  underday  has  many  coaly  films,  apparently 
flattened  bark  of  trees. 

Beddish  and  grey  sandstone  and  shale    5    6 

Total  thickness  of  Division  4,  according  to  Logan's  measurements 2539    1 

e.  Division  5. — ^This  consists  of  reddish  shales  and  red  and  grey 
sandstones.  It  contains  no  coal,  and  is  poor  in  fossils,  only  a  few 
drifted  trunks  appearing  in  the  section.  It  corresponds  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  MiUstone-grit  series.  Its  thickness,  according  to  the 
loeasurements  of  Sir  William  E.  Logan,  is  2082  feet. 

t  Dimsion  6. — ^This  may  be  r^arded  as  the  middle  of  the  Mill- 
stone-grit  series.  It  constitutes  a  sort  of  false  coal-formation,  sepa- 
ntted  from  the  Middle  Coal-formation  by  the  barren  beds  of  Division  5. 
It  contains  nine  small  or  rudimentary  coal-beds,  which,  howcTer,  are 
^oi  w^ell  seen  in  the  section,  and  have  afforded  few  facts  of  interest: 
It  has  many  thick  and  coarse  sandstones  and  much  red  shale,  with 
comparatiyely  few  dark-coloured  beds.  Its  total  thickness  is  stated 
^Sir  W.  E.  Lo£^ ^%32^i^U 
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0     1 


10     1 


Though  this  group  contains  little  coal,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
has  many  underdays,  indicating  soils  which  supported  forests  of 
SigiUaria,  and  that  erect  Sigillarice  occur  very  near  the  base  of  the 
division.  The  absence  of  important  beds  of  coal  is  therefore  due  to 
the  local  physical  conditions,  and  not  to  the  want  of  the  necessary 
vegetation.  . 

(Sandstones  and  shales  with  many  drifted  trunks  of  '°' 

Dad4)xylon) 539    7 

"Blackish  geej  shale. 
Calcareous  shale  1  foot. 
Coal-group  1  ...<  Black  shale  3  feet. 

Coalv  shale  2  mf^bss 4    2 

.Argulo-arenaoeous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 
(Bed  and  grey  sandstone  and  shale  and  concretionary 
limestone,*  trunks  of  DadoxyUm  and  other  trees. 

One  underclay)  160    1 

r  Grey  shale. 

Coal-group  2  ... '   Coaiy  ahale  1  inch 

[  Beddish  and  grey  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

(Series  of  underolays  with  Stigmaria.    The  beds  are 

reddish  or  grey,  and  arenaceous) 

(  Beddish  shale. 

ICoalg  shale  1  inch. 
Greenish  shale  6  inches. 
Coaly  shale  I  inch. 
Greenish  shale  2  feet  6  inches. 
Coaly  shale  3  inches. 
Greenish  shale  1  inch. 

C^o/ and  coaly  shale  3  inches  3    9 

^  ArgiUo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

The  coal  contains  bast  tissue  and  reticulated,  porous,  and 
scalariform  tissues  of  Sigittaria  and  Calamodendron, 

(Series  of  underclajs  as  before) 12    0 

C  Underclay,  Stigmaria, 

Coal-group  4...  j  Coo/ and  coaly  shale 3  inches 0    3 

[  Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria, 

(Series  of  underclays  as  before) 24    0 

{Ghrey  shale. 
Coclly  matter  ^  mxh.  0    \ 
Ghreenish  underclay,  Stigmaria, 
(Underclay  and  sandstone,  the  latter  with  an  erect 

Sigiilaria)  10    6 

r  Sandstone  (erect  Sigiilaria  as  above), 

Coal-group  6...-]  Coaly  shale  S  inches 0    3 

[  Argillo-arenaoeous  ujiderclay,  Stigmaria, 
(Fifteen  feet  of  underclay,  under  which  a  thick  sand- 
stone with  ffreat  quantities  of  drifted  trunks  of  Da- 
doaylon  and  Sigiilaria,    Below  this  alternations 

of  grey  and  red  sandstone  and  shale) 210  10 

''Grey  sandstone. 
Bituminous  limestone  3  inches. 
Grey  shale  3  feet. 
Qrej  limestone  2  inches. 
Coal-gronp  7  ...<  Coaly  shale  6  inches. 

Bituminous  limestone  3  inches. 
Coaly  shale  1  foot. 

Coal  linch ..••!•••        5    3 

^  Argillo-arenaceous  underday,  J^'gntaria, 
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The  lower  bitominous  limestone  contains  Naiadites  ovalis,     ft.  in. 
Ctffhere,  and  scales  of  Lepidoid  fishes.     The  lower  coal  has 
mach  Cyperites  and  bark  of  Sigittaria,  also  bast  tissue  in 
mineral  charcoal. 

(Thick  beds  of  grey  sandstone  and  grey  shale,  with 
drifted  trunks  of  Dadoxydon^  Sigillariaf  and  Ca- 
lamites,  and  leaves  of  Cordaites) 532    0 

{Grey  shale. 
CW^inch 0    i 
Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigmaria. 

This  coal  is  laminated,  the  laminsB  being  bark  of  Sigil- 
hrux.     The  underclay  is  very  rich  in  Stiffmaiia, 

(Grey  sandstone  with  grey  and  red  shale.    Many 
drifted  trunks  of  Sigillaria  and  CalamiteSy  and  an 
erect  Sigillaria  in  the  lowest  bed  of  sandstone)...  1224    0 
'  Qrev  shale. 

Ck>aly  matter  and  carbonaceous  shale 0    2 

Argillo-arenaceous  underclay,  Stigtnaria,  and  iron- 
stone. 

(Grey  and  red  sandstone  and  shale  and  calcareous 
Imnds,  some  of  them  bituminous.  Near  the 
middle  a  thick  band  of  laminated  black  shale  with 
Naiadites  Utvia^  Cyperites,  and  Lepidostrobus. 
Drifted  Cato»ii^«  in  the  sandstones)  496    4 


Cool-groap  9, 


Total  thickness,  according  to  Logan 3240    0 

g.  Division  7. — ^This  division  consists  principally  of  red  and  choco- 
late shales  with  red  and  grey  sandstone,  arenaceous  conglomerates, 
and  thin  beds  of  concretionary  limestone.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
base  of  the  Millstone-grit  formation.  Its  thickness  is  stated  by  Sir 
W.  E.  Logan  at  650  feet. 

No  fos^,  other  than  carbonized  fragments  of  plants,  have  been 
found  in  this  division. 

h.  Division  8. — This  division  consists  of  reddish  shales  with  green- 
ish and  red  sandstone,  grey  shale,  grey  compact  limestone,  and  gyp- 
smn.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
formation ;  and  almost  immediately  under  its  lowest  beds  there  are 
marine  limestones  with  Productus  cora  and  other  characteristic  Lower 
Carboniferous  fossils. 

Only  fragments  of  plants,  often  replaced  by  sulphuret  of  copper, 
have  been  found  in  this  division.  Its  thickness  is  stated  by  Logan 
at  1658  feet. 

§  lY.  Kkvarxb  ok  the  Ajttmatjb  akd  Plants  whose  Remains  occub 
IN  THE  Coal. 

1.  Introduction, — Under  this  heading  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
present  a  tabular  view  of  the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
several  genera  in  the  beds  of  coal  and  their  roof-shales,  without 
reckoning  the  almost  invariable  occurrence  of  Sdgmaria  in  the  under- 
days,  which  is  of  course  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  existence 
of  Sigillarioid  trees  in  connexion  with  the  growth  of  the  coal. 
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The  nombor  of  coals  reckoned  may  vary  accordiiig  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  several  layers  are  grouped;  but  as  arranged  in  the 
above  sectional  list  it  amounts  to  eighty-one  in  alL  Of  these,  23  are 
found  in  Division  3  of  Logan's  section,  being  the  upper  member  of 
the  Middle  Coal-formation ;  49  are  found  in  Division  4  of  Ix^an's 
section,  being  the  lower  member  of  the  Middle  Coal-formation ;  9 
occur  in  Division  6  of  Logan's  section,  or  in  the  equivalent  of  the 
Millstone-grit.  In  the  latter  group  few  of  the  coals  were  suffi- 
ciently well  exposed  to  enable  a  satisfactory  examination  to  be  made. 
I  have  grouped  the  remains  under  three  heads — Ext^nal  Forms  of 
Plants,  Microscopic  Structure  of  Plants,  and  Animal  Eemains — and 
have  arranged  the  forms  under  each  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
frequency  of  occurrence. 

Table  showing  the  Relative  Frequency  of  Occurrence  of  Genera  of 
Plants  and  Animals  in  the  CocUs  of  the  South  Joggins, 


Names  of  FoesilB. 

Division  3. 
23  coals. 

Division  4. 
49  coals. 

Division  6. 
9coals. 

TotaL 
81ooalB. 

Plants. 

Sigillaria ooours  in 

13 

34 

2 

49 

Cordaites    

>» 

15 

26 

... 

41 

Filioes  {motitljAfetho- 
pteris  lonchitica) 

M 

}       ^ 

17 

2 

23 

Lepidodendron    and 
liopidophloiofl    ... 

>f 

I       1 
J 

15 

... 

16 

Calamitea   

)> 

4 

12 

•.• 

16 

Carpolitee,  &o 

it 

2 

9 

••• 

11 

ABterophylUtea  

»» 

1 

2 

... 

3 

Calamodendron 

f» 

... 

1 

1 

Structures. 

Vascular  bundles  of 
ferns  

^■i 

22 
16 

2 

30 
20 

Bast  tissue  ( Sigillaria) 

Epidermal        tissue 

}   ^ 

6 

12 

(Cordaites,  ius,)... 

>» 

... 

Scalariform     (StgU.t 
Stig.,  Lepidod,,  &o.) 

»» 

1 

9 

1 

11 

Disdeeroufl  ( Siaillaria 
Kna  Dadoxylon,  &c.) 

ft 

1    1 

8 

1 

10 

Keticulated(Ca&mo- 
dendron.  Ferns,  &o.) 

- 

It 

2 

1 

3 

Animals, 

Fishes  (Pal^eoniscus, 

1    , 

Rhizodus,  &e.)    ... 

>t 

1    ^ 

16 

1 

18 

Naiadites     (Anthra- 
comya^&c) 

It 

}   ;•• 

16 

1 

17 

Spirorbis  carbonarius 
Cythere  

M 

16 
13 

T 

16 

14 

3 

Insects(?)  

t» 

»t 

3 

Reptaes     (Dendrer- 

^ 

1 

1 

peton,  Ac.) 

•  •• 

... 

Pufa  vetusta  and  Xyla- 
mussigiUaria 

tt 
t> 

/      — 

1 

... 

I 
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It  will  be  obeerved  that,  whether  we  regard  the  external  forms  or 
the  inteinal  struotures  preserved,  the  predominant  plants  are  Sigil- 
laria,  CordaiUs,  and  Ferns,  with  Lepidodendron  and  Catamites.  The 
snbstanoe  of  the  coal  itself,  so  far  as  its  structure  is  preserved, 
may  be  said  to  be  principally  composed  of  bark  of  Sigillaria  and 
leaves  and  stems  of  ferns  and  Cordaitea,  In  regard  to  the  propor- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  series,  little  difference  exists,  except 
that  Cordaites  and  Catamites  are  rather  more  abundant  in  the  upper 
coals,  and  Lepidodendron  in  the  lower,  while  the  middle  of  the  series 
is  the  headquarters  of  Sigillaria  and  ferns.  Remains  of  aquatic 
animals  occur  in  connexion  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  coals,  more 
eqweially  in  the  middle  of  the  series.  This  may  be  explained  in 
connexion  with  the  theory  of  growth  of  the  coal  in  situ  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations : — (1)  It  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  tho 
vegetable  matter  composing  a  bed  of  coal  that  it  should  be  sub- 
m^ged  and  covered  with  sediment.  (2)  On  the  submergence  of  a 
swamp  covered  with  standing  trees  and  other  vegetation,  these  would 
prevent  the  passage  of  strong  currents  carrying  coarse  detritus,  and 
the  area  woidd  be  covered  with  fine  sediment  deposited  in  still  water 
and  under  conditions  favourable  to  certain  kinds  of  aquatic  animals. 
(3)  When  the  currents  carrying  detritus  were  sufficiently  powerful 
to  uproot  and  sweep  away  the  forests  and  the  brakes  of  Catamites,  they 
would  also  remove  or  disturb  the  vegetable  soil.  It  follows  that  we 
should  expect  the  more  important  coals  to  be  covered  with  fine  sedi- 
ment containing  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  remains,  and  that  beds 
roofed  with  sandstone  or  coarse  shale  must  either  have  been  of  small 
area  or  sparsely  covered  with  trees  at  the  time  of  their  submergence. 
This  accounts  for  the  otherwise  anomalous  circumstance  that  the 
evidences  of  aqueous  conditions  in  association  with  the  coal  are  pro- 
portionally more  abundant  in  the  middle  than  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Coal-measures.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  genera  of 
phints  and  animals  separately,  in  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  coal. 

2.  Coniferous  Trees, — ^Four  species  of  coniferous  trees,  referable  to 
the  genus  Dadoxylon,  have  been  found  in  the  Coal-formation  of  Nova 
Scotia.  They  are  known  to  me  only  by  the  microscopic  structure  of 
their  wood ;  but  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  I  have  named  and  de- 
scribed them  as  new  species*.  One  of  them,  Z>.  antiquius,  is  closely 
allied  to  D.  Wiihami  of  Gtreat  Britain,  and,  like  that  species,  belongs 
to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal-measures.  Its  structure  is  of 
that  character  for  which  Brongniart  proposed  the  generic  name 
"  PahgoxyhnJ"  It  has  not  yet  been  found  at  the  Joggins.  Another 
spedee,  D.  Aeadianum,  is  found  abundantly  at  the  Joggins  in  the 
condition  of  drifted  trunks  imbedded  in  the  sandstone  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Coal-formation  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Millstone-grit 
series.  The  third  species,  D,  materiarium,  is  very  near  to  D.  Brands 
Ungii  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  possibly  be  ov\y  a  variety.  It  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Upper  Coal-formation,  in 

*  Detcaipdcmt  referred  to  here  and  in  subsequent  pages  will  be  found  in 
**  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  the  Carboniferous  Period,"  Can.  Nat  vol.  viii.,  and  in 
the  Appendix. 
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'which  vast  numbers  of  drifted  tronks  of  this  spedes  oocur  in  some 
places.  The  fourth  species,  D,  annulatum,  presents  a  very  peculiar 
structure,  probably  of  generic  value.  It  has  cdtemate  concentric  rings 
of  discigerous  woody  tissue,  of  the  character  of  that  of  Dadoxylon,  and 
of  compact  structureless  coal,  which  either  represents  layers  of  very 
dense  wood  or,  more  likely,  of  corky  cellular  tissue.  In  the  latter 
case  the  structure  would  have  affinities  with  that  of  certain  Onetaeece 
and  of  Cycads. 

Though  coniferous  trees  usually  occur  as  decorticated  and  pros- 
trate trunks,  I  have  recorded  the  occurrence  of  one  erect  specimen, 
in  a  sandstone  a  little  above  the  '<  Main  Coal,"  at  the  Joggins.  It 
probably  belonged  to  the  species  last  named.  Tissues  of  coniferous 
trees  are  very  rare  in  the  coal  itself.  Most  of  the  discigerous  tissues 
found  in  the  coal  belong  to  SiglUaria  and  Calamodendron.  From  the 
abundance  of  coniferous  trees  in  sandstones  above  and  below  the  coal, 
and  their  comparative  absence  in  the  coal  and  coal-shales,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  these  trees  belonged  rather  to  the  uplands  than  to  the 
coal-swamps ;  and  the  great  durability  and  small  specific  gravity  of 
coniferous  wood  would  allow  it  to  be  drifted,  either  by  rivers  or  ocean- 
currents,  to  very  great  distances.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  fruits  of 
pine  trees  occur  at  the  Joggins,  unless  some  of  the  Trigonocarpa  are 
of  this  character.  Nor  has  any  foliage  of  these  trees  been  found ; 
but  at  Tatmagonche,  in  the  continuation  of  the  Upper  Coal-formation, 
there  are  le^y  branchlets  which  I  have  named  Araucarites  ffraeiUs, 
and  which  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  Dadoxyhn  materiarium. 

The  casts  of  pith-cylinders  known  as  Stembergia  are  abundant 
in  some  of  the  sandstones,  especially  in  the  Upper  Coal-formation. 
I  have  shown  that  in  I^ova  Scotia,  as  in  England,  some  of  these  sin- 
gular casts  belong  to  Dadoxyhn* ;  but  as  the  pith-cylinder  of  StgU- 
laria  and  of  Lepidophloios  was  of  a  similar  character,  those  which  are 
destitute  of  woody  investment  cannot  be  determined  with  certeinty, 
though  in  general  the  transverse  markings  are  more  distant  in  the 
Siernbergice  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidophloios  than  in  those  of  Dado- 
xylon. 

In  Plate  V.,  and  in  Plate  VI.  fig.  14, 1  have  given  illustrations  of 
the  coniferous  plants  above  referred  to. 

3.  SigUlariix. — I  have  catalogued  or  described  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  species  belonging  to  this  family,  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova 
Scotia.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  provisional 
genera : — 

(1.)  Favtjlabia,  Sternberg  ....    Sigillaria  elegans,  Brongn. 

tessellata,  Brongn, 

— —  Bretonensis,  Dawson. 

(2.)  Ehttidolepis,  Sternberg  . .    scutellata,  Brongn. 

Sohlotheimiana,  Brongn. 

—  Saullii,  Brongn, 
Doumaisii,  Brongn, 

—  Enorrii,  Brongn, 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  AMOciation,  1837,  Canadian  Naturaliflti  vol.  ii 
Paper  on  Structures  of  Coal,  Quart.  Journ.  Qeol.  Soc  1860. 
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(2.)  Rhttidole^  (eonttnued)       SigiUaiia  pachy derma,  Brongn. 

flexuoea,  L.^H.'i 


elongata,  Brongn, 

(3.)  SiGiLLABiA^  Brongn reniformis,  Brongn, 

Brownii,  Dawson, 

laevigata,  Brongn, 

planicosta,  Dawson. 

catenoides,  Dawson, 

striata,  Dawson, 

eminens,  Dawson, 


(4.)  Clathbabia,  Brongn Menardi,  Brongn, 

(5.)  LsioDEBMA,  Ooldenb Sydnensis,  Dawson, 

(Asolanus,  Wood). 

(6.)  STBiNGODEirDBOir,  Stemb, . .  organum,  L,  ^  ET, 

Of  these,  seven  are  probably  new  species,  and  the  remainder  can  be 
identified  with  reasonable  certainty  with  European  species.  The 
differences  in  the  markings  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tree  are, 
however,  so  great,  that  I  regard  the  greater  part  of  the  recognized 
species  of  StgUlarias  as  merely  provisional.  Even  the  generic  limits 
may  be  overpassed  when  species  are  determined  from  hand  speci- 
mens. A  fragment  of  the  base  of  an  old  trunk  of  JSIgiUaria  proper 
would  necessarily  be  placed  in  the  genus  Leioderma,  and  a  young 
branch  of  Favtdaria  has  all  the  characters  of  the  genus  Clathraria, 
It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  attempt  at  generic 
distinctian  among  the  diverse  forms  included  in  the  genus  Sigillaria ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements 
of  aathors  as  to  the  dimensions,  habit  of  growth,  foliage,  roots,  and 
fructification  of  these  singular  plants ; — such  statements  usually  ap- 
plying to  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  generic  types.  I  shall 
therefore  notice  separately,  and  with  especial  reference  to  their 
fiinction  in  the  production  of  coal,  the  several  generic  or  subgeneric 
forms,  beginning  with  that  which  I  regard  as  the  most  important — 
namely,  SigiUaria  proper,  of  which,  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  regard  tho 
species  which  I  have  named  S,  Brownii  (figs.  15  to  20,  Fl.  YI.)  as 
the  type.     Other  species  are  represented  in  figs.  21  to  28. 

In  the  restricted;  genus  Sigillaria  the  ribs  are  strongly  developed, 
except  at  tbe  base  of  the  stem ;  they  are  usually  much  broader  than 
the  oval  or  elliptical  tripunctate  areoles,  and  are  striated  longitu- 
dinally. The  woody  axis  has  both  discigerous  and  scalariform  tissues, 
arranged  in  wedges,  with  medullary  rays  as  in  exogens*;  tho 
pith  is  transversely  partitioned  in  themanner  of  Stembergia ;  and 
tho  inner  bark  contains  great  quantities  of  long  and  apparently  very 
durable  fibres,  which  I  have,  in  my  descriptions  of  the  structures  in 
in  the  coal,  named  "  bast  tissue."  The  outer  bark  was  usually  thick, 
of  dense  and  almost  indestructible  cellular  tissue.  The  trunk  when 
old  lost  its  regular  ribs  and  scars,  owing  to  expansion,  and  became 
furrowed  like  that  of  an  old  exogenous  tree.  The  roots  were  Stlg- 
marioe  of  the  type  of  the  ordinary  S.ficoides,     I  have  not  seen  the 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Q«oL  Soc.,  paper  on  Structures  of  Coal. 
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leaves  or  firoits  attached ;  but,  finom  the  aasodatioiifl  observed,  I  believe 
that  the  former  were  long,  narrow,  rigid,  and  two-  or  three-nerved 
{Cyperites),  and  that  the  latter  were  Trigonocarpa,  borne  in  racemes 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  These  trees  attained  to  a  great  size. 
I  have  seen  one  trunk  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  specimens  of  two 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  are  common:  some  of  these  trunks  have  been 
traced  for  thirty  or  forty  feet  without  branching.  The  greater 
number  of  the  erect  stumps  preserved  at  the  Joggins  appear  to  belong 
to  this  genus,  which  also  seems  to  have  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  formation  of  coal.  Judging  from  the  paucity  of  their  foliage,  the 
density  of  their  tissues,  and  the  strong  structural  resemblance  of 
their  stems  and  roots  to  those  of  Cycads,  I  believe  that  their  rate 
of  growth  must  have  been  veiy  slow. 

The  genus  Bhytidolepis,  in  which  theareoles  are  large,  hexagonal, 
and  tripunctate,  and  the  ribs  narrow  and  often  transversely  striate, 
ranks  as  a  coal-producer  next  to  SigiUaria  proper,  and  is  equally 
abundant  in  the  Coal-measures.  These  trees  seem  to  have  been  of 
smaller  size  and  feebler  structure  than  the  last  mentioned,  and  are 
less  frequently  found  in  the  erect  position ;  but  they  are  very  abun- 
dant on  the  roofs  of  the  coal-beds.  Judging  from  such  specimens 
as  I  have  seen,  their  roots  were  less  distinctly  Stigmarioid  than  in  the 
last  genus,  though  this  appearance  may  arise  from  difference  of  pre- 
servation. Their  leaves  were  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  last  genus  ; 
and  their  stems  bear  rings  of  irregular  scars,  which  may  mark  stages 
of  growth,  or  the  production  of  slender  racemes  of  fruit  in  a  verti- 
cillate  manner.  The  woody  axis  of  the  stems  of  this  genus  was  com- 
posed of  scalariform  and  coarsely  porous  tissues,  much  like  those  of 
modem  Cycads.  I  figure,  as  an  illustration  of  the  genus,  a  fragment 
of  8,  scuiettata  showing  one  of  the  belts  of  abnormal  scars. 

The  genus  Favularia  is  represented  in  Nova  Scotia  principally  by 
the  typical  species  S.  elegans  of  Brongniart.  The  admirable  investiga- 
tions of  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  this  species  by  Brongniart,  with 
the  further  illustrations  given  by  Corda,  Hooker,  and  Goldenberg,  still 
afford  the  best  general  views  of  the  structure  of  SigiUaricB  which 
we  possess*.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that Brongniarfs  speci- 
men was  a  young  stem  or  a  branch,  and  that  it  affords  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  development  of  discigerous  and  bast  tissues  in  the 
fiiU-grown  stems  of  SigiUaria  proper.  The  trees  of  this  genus  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  small  growth;  and  they  branched  in  tiie  manner 
of  LepidodendroHy  the  smaller  branches  being  quite  destitute  of  ribs, 
and  with  the  areoles  elliptical  and  spirally  disposed.  The  stems  show 
joints  or  rings  of  pecidiar. scars  at  intervals,  as  in  the  last  genus. 
The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  other  genera,  being  broad  and  with 
numerous  slender  parallel  veins,  almost  in  the  manner  of  Cordaites, 
(Figs.  26  and  27,  Plate  VH.) 

Tfiie  genus  Claihraria  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  above, 
and  is  possibly  founded  on  branches  of  trees  of  the  genus  Favularia, 
It  is  a  rare  form  in  Nova  Scotia. 

*  See  also  Binney  "  On  some  FomU  Plants  showing  Structure,  firom  the  Lower 
Coal-measuree  of  liaiicaahire,"  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  &c  toL  xriii  p.  106. — Edit. 
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I  Of  the  genus  Leioderma  or  Asokmus  I  know  but  one  speciesy  inde- 
pendently of  those  specimens  of  old  trunks  of  the  ordinary  SigUlaria 
in  which  the  ribs  have  disappeared.  My  species,  8.  ISydnensis,  ia 
founded  on  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Sydney,  Gape 
Breton,  which  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  curious  modification 
wbidi  tliey  present  of  the  Stigmarian  root.  The  specimens  described 
by  Mr.  Brown  under  the  name  of  S.  aliemans*,  and  which  have 
be^i  copied  by  Geinitz  and  Goldenberg,  belong,  I  believe,  to  this 
species.     (Fig.  28,  Plate  VII.) 

Od  the  genus  Syringodendron  of  Sternberg  I  have  no  observations 
to  make.  I  have  seen  only  fragments  of  stems ;  and  these  seem  to  be 
Tery  rare. 

1  include  under  SigiXUxrim  the  remarkable  fossils  known  as  SHg^ 
nutria,  being  fully  convinced  that  all  the  varieties  of  these  plants 
known  to  me  are  merely  roots  of  SigUlaria ;  I  have  verified  this  fact 
in  a  great  many  instances,  in  addition  to  those  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Binney  and  Mr.  Brown.  The  difierent  varieties  or  species  of 
Stigmaria  are  no  doubt  characteristic  of  difierent  species  of  SigUlaria, 
though  in  very  few  cases  has  it  proved  possible  to  ascertain  the  va- 
rieties proper  to  the  particular  species  of  stem.  The  old  view,  that 
the  SttgmarujB  were  independent  aquatic  plants,  still  apparently 
maintained  by  Goldenbeig  and  some  other  palseobotanists,  evidently 
proceeds  from  imperfect  information.  Independently  of  their  ascer- 
tained connexion  with  SigiUaria,  the  organs  attached  to  the  branches 
are  not  leaves,  but  rootlets.  This  was  made  evident  long  ago  by  the 
microBOopic  sections  publiahed  by  Ooeppert,  and  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  structure  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  thick  fleshy  rootlets 
of  Cyeat,  The  lumps  or  tubercles  on  these  roots  have  been  mistaken 
for  fructification ;  and  the  rounded  tops  of  stumps,  truncated  by  the 
fialMng  in  of  the  bark  or  the  compression  of  the  empty  shell  left;  by 
the  decay  of  the  wood,  have  been  mistaken  for  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  the  stemf.  The  only  question  remaining  in  regard  to  these 
organs  is  that  of  their  precise  morphological  place.  Their  large  pith 
and  regular  areoles  render  them  unlike  true  roots;  and  hence 
Lesquereuz  has  proposed  to  regard  them  as  rhizomes.  But  they  cer- 
tainly radiate  from  a  central  stem,  and  are  not  known  to  produce 
any  true  buds  or  secondary  stems.  In  short,  while  their  function  is 
that  of  roots,  they  may  be  regarded,  in  a  morphological  point  of  view, 
as  a  peculiar  sort  of  imderground  branches.  They  all  ramify  very 
regularly  in  a  dichotomous  manner,  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  has  shown,  in 
some  species  at  least,  give  off  conical  tap-roots  from  their  underside. 

In  all  the  Siigmarias  exhibiting  structure  which  I  have  examined, 
the  axis  exhibits  only  scalariform  vessels.  Gorda,  however,  ^guies  a 
species  with  wood-cells,  or  vessels  with  numerous  pores,  quite  like  those 
found  in  the  stems  of  SigUlaria  proper ;  and,  as  Hooker  has  pointed 
out,  the  arrangement  of  the  tissues  in  Stigmaria  is  similar  to  that  in 

*  Quart  Journ.  Qeol.  Soo.  vol.  v.  p.  354  et  seq. 

t  For  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  a  natural  termination  may  be  simu- 
lated by  the  ooUapie  of  bark  or  by^conatriction  owing  to  lateral  pressure,  see 
my  papers,  Quart.  Journ.  Gkol.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  35,  and  toL  vii  p.  m. 
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SigiUaria.  After  makiiig  due  allowance  for  differences  of  preserva- 
tion,  I  have  been  able  to  recognize  eleven  species  or  forms  of  iSViV/- 
maria  in  Nova  Scotia,  corresponding,  as  I  beHeve,  to  as  many  species 
of  SigtUaria*.  At  the  Joggins,  Stigmarue  are  more  abundiint  than 
any  other  fossil  plants.  This  arises  firom  their  preservation  in  the 
numerous  fossil  soils  or  Stigmaria  imderdays.  Their  bark,  and 
mineral  charcoal  derived  from  their  axes,  also  abound  throughout 
the  thickness  of  the  coal-beds,  indicating  the  continued  growth  of 
SigiUaria  in  the  accumulation  of  the  coal.     (Figs.  83  to  87  PL.  XU.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  fructification  of  Sigtllaria  is  as  yet  of  a  very 
uncertain  character.  I  am  aware  that  Goldenberg  has  assigned  to 
these  plants  leafy  strobiles  containing  spore-capsules :  but  I  do  not 
think  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  conclusive  as  to  their  connexion 
with  Sigillaria ;  and  the  organs  themselves  are  so  precisely  similar  to 
the  strobiles  of  Lepidophhios,  that  I  suspect  they  must  belong  to  that 
or  some  allied  genus.  The  leaves,  also,  with  which  they  are  associated 
in  one  of  Goldenberg's  figures  seem  more  like  those  of  LepidophUnos 
than  those  of  SigiUaria,  If,  however,  these  are  really  the  organs  of 
fructification  of  any  species  of  Sigillaria^  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  included  in  this  genus,  as  in  the  old  genus  Calamites,  two  di- 
stinct groups  of  plants,  one  cryptogamous,and  the  other  phsenogamous, 
or  else  that  male  strobiles  bearing  pollen  have  been  mistaken  for  spore- 
bearing  organs. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  I  have  found  the  fruit  of  Sigillaria  attached 
to  the  parent  stem ;  but  I  think  that  a  reasonable  probability  can  be 
established  that  some  at  least  of  the  fruits  included,  somewhat  vaguely, 
by  authors  under  the  names  of  Trigonocarpum  and  Rhabdocarpus 
were  really  fruits  of  SigiUaria.  These  fruits  are  excessively  abundant 
and  of  many  species,  and  they  occur  not  only  in  the  sandstones  but 
in  the  fine  shales  and  coals  and  in  the  interior  of  erect  trees,  showing 
that  they  were  produced  in  the  coal-swamps.  The  structures  of  these 
fruits  show  that  they  are  phienogamous  and  probably  gymnospermous. 
Now  the  only  plants  known  to  us  in  the  coal-formation,  whose  struc- 
tures entitle  them  to  this  rank,  are  the  Conifers,  SigillarioB,  and  Cala-- 
modendra.  All  the  others  were  in  structure  allied  to  cryptogams, 
and  the  fructification  of  most  of  them  is  known.  But  the  Conifers 
were  too  infrequent  in  the  Carboniferous  swamps  to  have  afforded 
numerous  species  of  Carpolites ;  and,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the 
Calamodendra  wore  very  closely  allied  to  Sigillarice,  if  not  members 
of  that  family.  Unless,  therefore,  these  fruits  belonged  to  Sigillaria, 
they  must  have  been  produced  by  some  other  trees  of  the  coal-swamps, 
which,  though  very  abundant  and  of  numerous  species,  are  as  yet  quite 
unkno^vn  to  us.  Some  of  the  Trigonocarpa  have  been  claimed  for 
Conifers,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  fruits  of  Salishurga  gives 
countenance  to  this  claim ;  but  the  Conifers  of  the  Coal- period  are 
much  too  few  to  afford  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  species.  One  spedos 
of  RJiahdocarptis  has  been  attributed  by  Geinitz  to  the  genxiaXoeggfra- 
ihia ;  but  the  leaves  which  he  assigns  to  it  are  very  like  those  of 
Sigillaria  elegam,  and  may  belong  •to  some  allied  species.      With 

*  See  Appendix. 
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regard  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of  these  fruits,  1  have  shown  that  one 
species,  Trigoiiocarpum  racemosum  of  the  Devonian  strata*,  was  borne 
on  a  rhachis  in  the  manner  of  a  loose  spike,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
some  of  the  groups  of  inflorescence  named  Antholithes  are  simply  young 
Bhabdoecirpi  or  Trigonocarpa  borne  in  a  pinnate  manner  on  a  broad 
rhachis  and  subtended  by  a  few  scales.  Such  spikes  may  be  regarded 
as  corresponding  to  a  leaf  with  fruits  borne  on  the  edges,  in  the 
manner  of  the  female  flower  of  Cycaa ;  and  I  believe  with  Goldenberg 
that  these  were  borne  in  verticils  at  intervals  on  the  stem.  In  this 
ease  it  is  possible  that  the  strobiles  described  by  that  author  may  be 
male  organs  of  fructiflcation  containing,  not  spores,  but  pollen.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  I  would  not  doubt  the  possibility  that 
some  of  lie  fruits  known  as  Cardiocarpa  may  have  belonged  to 
^gillarioid  trees.  I  am  aware  that  some  so-called  Cardiocarpa  are 
spore-cases  of  Lepidodendron  ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  mani- 
festly winged  nutlets  allied  to  Trigonocarpum,  and  which  must  have 
belonged  to  phsenogams.  It  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  insist 
y^7  strongly  on  deductions  from  what  may  be  called  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  JSigiUaria ;  but  the 
indications  pointing  to  the  conclusions  above  stated  are  so  numerous 
that  I  have  much  confidence  that  they  will  be  vindicated  by  com- 
plete specimens,  should  these  be  obtained.  (Figs.  29  and  30,  PI.  VII., 
and  figs.  69  to  79,  PI.  XH.) 

All  of  the  Jo^^  coals,  except  a  few  shaly  beds,  aflbrd  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  Stu/maria  in  their  underclays ;  and  it  was  obviously 
the  normal  mode  of  growth  of  a  coal-bed,  tibat,  a  more  or  less  damp 
soil  being  provided,  a  iorc^t  of  Sigillaria  should  overspread  this,  and 
that  the  Stigmarian  roots,  the  trunks  of  fallen  /Sigillarice,  their  leaves 
and  fruits,  and  the  smaller  plants  which  grew  in  their  shade,  should 
accumulate  in  a  bed  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  subsequently  converted 
into  cofd — the  bark  of  Sigillaria  and  allied  plants  affording  "  bright 
coal,''  the  wood  and  bast  tissues  mineral  charcoal,  and  the  herbaceous 
matter  and  mould  dull  coal.  The  evidence  of  this  aflbrdcd  by  micro- 
scopic structure  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  a  former  paper  t. 

The  process  did  not  commence,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the 
growth  of  Stigmaria  in  ponds  or  lakes.  It  was  indeed  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  Sigillaria  growing  in  a  soil  more  or  less  swamp^ 
but  not  submerged,  and  the  formation  of  coal  being  at  last  arrested 
by  submergence.  I  infer  this  from  the  circumstance  that  remains 
of  Cyprids,  Fishes,  and  other  aquatic  animals  are  rarely  foimd  in  the 
underclays  and  lower  parts  of  the  coal-beds,  but  very  frequently  in 
the  roofs,  while  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mineral  charcoal  more 
abundant  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  coal.  For  the  formation  of  a 
bed  of  coal,  'the  sinking  and  subsequent  burial  of  an  area  previously 
dry  seems  to  have  been  required.  There  are  a  few  cases  at  the 
Joggins  where  CalamiUs  and  even  Sigillarice  seem  to  have  grown  on 
areas  liable  to  frequent  inundation ;  but  in  these  cases  coal  did  not 
accumulate.  The  non-laminated,  slickensided  and  bleached  condition 
of  most  of  the  imderclays  indicates  soils  of  considerable  permanence. 

*  "  Flora  of  the  Deronian  Period,"  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  yiii.jp.  32 i. 

t  "  On  the  Structures  in  Coal,"  Quart.  Joum.  QeoL  Soc.  1859. 
VOL.  XXn. PART  r.  L 
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In  regard  ta  beds  destitute  of  Stigmarian  xmderclays,  the  very 
few  cases  of  this  kind  apply  only  to  shaly  coals  filled  with  drifted 
leaves,  or  to  accumulations  of  v^etable  mud  capable  of  conversion 
into  impure  coal.  The  origin  of  these  beds  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  carbonaceous  shales  and  bituminous  limestones  already  referred 
to.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  section  that  in  a  few  cases  such  beds 
have  become  sufficiently  dry  to  constitute  imderdays,  and  that  con- 
ditions of  this  kind  have  sometimes  alternated  with  tiiose  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  true  coal. 

There  are  some  beds  at  the  Joggins,  holding  erect  trees  in  bUu^ 
which  show  that  SigUlarice  sometimes  grew  singly  or  in  scattered 
clumps,  either  alone  or  amidst  brakes  of  Calamites.  In  other  in- 
stances they  must  have  grown  close  together,  and  with  a  dense  un- 
dergrowth of  ferns  and  Cordaites,  forming  an  almost  impenetrable 
mass  of  vegetation. 

From  the  structure  of  SigHlarias  I  infer  that,  like  Cycads,  they  ac- 
cumulated large  quantities  of  starch,  to  be  expended  at  intervals  in 
more  rapid  growtii,  or  in  the  production  of  abundant  fructification. 
I  adhere  to  the  belief  expressed  in  previous  papers  that  Brongniart 
is  correct  in  regarding  the  Sigillario!  as  botanically  allied  to  the 
Cycadacece,  and  I  have  recently  more  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this 
point  by  comparisons  of  their  tissues  with  those  of  Cycas  revohUa, 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  better  known  they  will  be  found  to 
have  a  wider  range  of  structure  and  affinities  than  we  now  suppose. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  trees  deecrib^  by 
Corda  under  the  names  of  Dvphxylon,  Myehpithys,  and  Heterangitan, 
and  also  the  Anahalhra  of  Witham,  are  SigiUaricB,  Much  of  the 
tissue  discribed  by  Goeppert  as  Araucarites  earhonarius  is  probably 
also  Sigillarian. 

4.  Calamodendron, — ^The  plants  of  this  genus  are  quite  distinct 
from  Calamites  proper.  A  Calamodendron  as  usually  seen  is  a  striated 
cast  with  frequent  cross  lines  or  joints ;  but  when  the  whole  stem  is 
preserved,  it  is  seen  that  this  cast  represents  merely  an  internal  pith- 
cylinder,  surrounded  by  a  woody  cylinder  composed  in  part  of  scalari- 
form  or  reticulated  vessels,  and  in  part  of  wood-cells  with  one  row 
of  large  pores  on  each  side.  External  to  the  wood  was  a  cellular  bark, 
and  the  outer  surface  seems  to  have  been  simply  nbbed  in  the  manner 
of  Sigillaria*  It  so  happens  tbat  the  internal  cast  of  the  pith  of 
Calamodendron^  which  is  really  of  the  nature  of  a  Sternbergiay  so 
closely  resembles  the  external  appearance  of  the  true  Calamity  as  to 
be  constantly  mistaken  for  them.  Most  of  these  pith-cylinders  of 
Calamodendron  have  been  grouped  in  the  species  Calamites  approai^ 
matus ;  but  that  species,  as  understood  by  some  authors,  appears  also 
to  include  true  Catamites'^,  which,  however,  when  well  preserved,  can 
always  bo  distinguished  by  the  scars  of  the  leaves  or  branchlets  which 
were  attached  to  the  nodes. 

Calamodendron  would  seem,  from  its  structure,  to  have  been  doeely 
allied  to  Sigillariu,  though,  according  to  Unger,  the  tissues  were  dif- 

*  See  Geinitz,  "  Steinkohlenformataon  in  Sacheen." 
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ferenily  arranged,  and  the  woody  cylinder  must  have  been  much 
thicker  in  proportion. 

The  tissues  of  Calaniodendron  are  b}-  no  moans  infrequent  in  the 
coal,  and  casts  of  the  pith  are  common  in  the  sandstones ;  but  its 
foliage  and  fruit  are  unknown.     (Fig.  31,  PI.  VII.,  a  to  c.) 

5.  Calamites. — ^Nine  species  of  true  Catamites  have  been  recognized 
in  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  seven  occur  at  the  Joggins,the  most  abundant 
being  C.  Suckovii  and  C,  Cistii,  The  Calamites  grew  in  dense  brakes 
on  sandy  and  muddy  flats.  They  were  unquestionably  allied  to  Eqvi-^ 
uiaceaf,  and  produced  at  their  nodes  either  verticiUate  simple  linear 
leaves,  as  in  C.  CistiiyOT  verticiUate  branchlets  with  pinnate  or  verticil- 
late  loEiflets,  as  in  C,  Suckovii  and  C,  nodosus.  The  Calamites  do  not 
seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  coal,  though  their 
remains  are  not  infrequent  in  it.  The  soils  in  which  they  most  fre- 
quently grew  were  apparently  too  wet  and  liable  to  inundation  and 
silting  up  to  be  favourable  to  coal-accumulation.  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  some  of  the  species  of  Calamites  gave  off  numerous  ad- 
ventitious roots  from  the  lower  parts  of  their  stems,  and  also  multi- 
plied by  budding  at  their  bases*. 

Of  the  genus  Equisetites  one  species  has  been  found  in  Cape  Breton; 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  recognized  at  the  Joggins.  (Fig.  88,  PL 
XIL) 

6.  Asterophi/lUtes,  &c. — Five  species  of  Aster ophyUiteSy  one  of  ^n- 
nularia,  five  of  Sphenophyllum,  and  three  of  Pinnularia,  have  been 
found  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  place  these  together  as  probably  allied 
plants.  The  Pinntdarice  were  apparently  slender  roots,  with  thin 
epidermis,  cellular  bark,  and  a  central  axis.  The  others  were  pro- 
bably low  plants  growing  in  wet  places.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  contributed  to  any  great  extent  to  the  accumulation  of  coal ;  but 
as  their  tissues  were  scalariform,  similar  to  those  of  ferns,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  recognize  them.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  Spheno^ 
phyUum  emarginatum  from  New  Brunswick,  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
W.  £.  Logan,  has  enabled  me  to  ascertain  that  its  stem  had  a  simple 
axis  of  one  bundle  of  reticulato-scalariform  vessels,  like  those  of  iW- 
sipteris  as  figured  by  Brongniart.  These  curious  plants  were  no 
doubt  cryptogamous,  having  a  habit  of  growth  like  that  of  Eqmse^ 
tac44Tf  leaves  Hke  those  of  ferns  or  Marsiliac^ce,  and  fructification 
and  structure  like  those  of  Lycopodiaceas.  They  were  closely  allied 
to  AsUrophyUites  and  AnntUaria, 

7.  FUices. — Of  the  numerous  species  of  ferns  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  only  a  very  few  have  been  recognized  at  the  Jog- 
gins.  This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  soft  and  crumbling  character 
of  the  shales ;  but  after  much  examination  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  flora  of  the  Joggins  was  originally  poor  in  ferns.  While  the 
coal-field  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  has  afforded  forty-six  species, 
the  Joggins  and  its  vicinity  have  as  yet  yielded  only  six  or  seven. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  abundant  is  Alefhopteris  lanchitica,  which  ap- 
pears throughout  the  Middle  Coal-formation  under  a  great  number 
of  varietal  forms.     It  is  also  found  abundantly  at  Springhill.    At 

*  Qiuurt.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  x.  p.  34 
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Sydney,  on  the  contrary,  PecopterU  ahbreviata  and  Aldhopteris  ner- 
vosa  are  the  most  common  ferns.  But  though  fronds  of  ferns  are 
comparatively  rare  at  the  Joggins,  except  in  a  few  beds,  and  these 
hoIcQng  principally  the  species  Alethopteris  hnchitica^  bundles  of 
scalariform  vessels  referable  to  ferns  occur  very  plentifully  in  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  coal-beds,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  vast 
quantities  of  stipes  and  fronds  have  been  resolved  into  coaL  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  di- 
stinguish the  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  from  those  of  the  leaves  of 
SigiUarioid  and  Lycopodiaceous  plants.     (Fig.  67,  PI.  XII.) 

Trunks  of  two  species  of  tree  ferns  of  the  genus  Palosopteris  have 
been  found  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  dso  obscure 
fragments,  probably  of  Catdopteris  and  Psaronius.     (Figs.  35  &  36, 

PI.  vin.) 

8.  Megaphyton, — ^These  are  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  puzzling 
plants  of  tiie  coal.  Their  thick  stems,  marked  by  linear  scars  and 
having  two  rows  of  large  depressed  areoles  on  the  sides,  suggest  no 
affinities  to  any  known  plants.  They  are  usually  ranked  with  L^i- 
dodendron  and  Ulodendron,  but  sometimes,  and  probably  with 
greater  reason,  are  regarded  as  allied  to  tree  ferns.  At  the  Joggins 
a  very  fine  species  {M.  magnifimm)  has  been  found,  and  at  Sydney  a 
smaller  species  {M,  humile)  ;  but  both  are  rare  and  not  well  preserved. 
If  the  large  scars  supported  cones  and  the  smaller  leaves,  then,  as 
Brongniart  remarks,  the  plant  would  much  resemble  LepidopJUoios,  in 
which  the  cone-scars  are  thiis  sometimes  distichous.  But  the  scars 
are  not  round  and  marked  with  radiating  scales  as  in  Lepidophhios ; 
they  are  reniform  or  oval,  and  resemble  those  of  tree  ferns,  for 
which  reason  they  may  be  regarded  as  more  probably  leaf-scars* ; 
and  in  that  case  the  smaller  linear  scars  would  indicate  ramenta,  or 
small  aeiial  roots.  Further,  the  plant  described  by  Corda  as  Zippea 
disticTia  is  evidently  a  Megaphyton,  and  the  structure  of  that  species 
is  plainly  that  of  a  tree  fern  of  somewhat  peculiar  type.  On  these 
grounds  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Geinitz,  that  these  curious  trees 
were  allied  to  ferns,  and  bore  two  rows  of  lai^e  fronds,  the  trunks 
being  covered  with  coarse  hairs  or  small  aerial  roots.  At  one  time 
I  was  disposed  to  suspect  that  they  may  have  crept  along  the  ground ; 
but  a  specimen  from  Sydney,  shows  the  leaf-stfdks  proceeding  from 
the  stem  at  an  angle  so  acute  that  the  stem  must,  I  think,  have  bceH 
erect.  From  the  appearance  of  the  scars  it  is  probable  that  only  a 
pair  of  fronds  were  borne  at  one  time  at  the  top  of  the  stem ;  and  if 
these  were  broad  and  spreading,  it  would  be  a  very  graceful  plant. 
To  what  extent  plants  of  tins  type  contributed  to  tiie  accumulation 
of  coal  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  their  tissues  in  the  state 
of  coal  not  being  distinguishable  from  those  of  ferns  and  Lyco- 
podiacca). 

The  species  Megaphyton  humile  had,  like  Corda's  Zippea  disticha, 
a  thick  central  axis  striated  longitudinally,  and  giving  off  very  thick 
bundles  of  fibres,  and  probably  scalariform  vessels,  to  the  bases  of 
the  leaves.     (Figs.  33  <fe  34,  PI.  VIII.)    . 

•  This  IB  the  view  of  Lindley,  '  Fossil  Flora/  p.  116. 
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9.  Lepidodendron, — Of  this  genus,  nineteen  species  have  been  re- 
corded as  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  Of 
Xheae,  six  occur  at  tiie  Joggins,  where  specimens  of  this  genus  are  very 
much  less  abundant  than  those  of  Sigillaria,  In  the  newer  Coal- 
fonnation  Lepidodendra  are  particularly  rare,  and  L.  undtdcUum  is 
the  most  common  species.  In  the  Middle  Goal-formation  L,  rimo- 
sum,  L.  dichotomum,  L,  elegans,  and  L,  Pictoense  are  probably  the 
most  common  species ;  and  L,  eorrugatum  is  the  characteristic  Lepi- 
dodendron  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  in  which  plants  of  this  species 
seem  to  be  more  abundant  than  any  other  vegetable  remains  whatever. 

To  the  natural  history  of  this  well-known  genus  I  have  little  to 
add,  except  in  relation  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its  trunk 
in  the  process  of  growth,  and  the  study  of  which  is  important  in 
order  to  prevent  the  undue  multiplication  of  species.  These  are  of 
three  kinds.  In  some  species  the  areoles,  at  first  close  together, 
become,  in  the  process  of  the  expansion  of  the  stem,  separated  by  in- 
tervening spaces  of  bark  in  a  perfectly  regular  mariner ;  so  that  in 
old  stems,  while  widely  separated,  they  still  retain  their  arrange- 
ment, while  in  young  stems  they  are  quite  close  to  one  another. 
This  is  the  case  in  L,  eorrugatum  (PI.  XI.).  In  other  species  the 
leaf-scars  or  areoles  increase  in  size  in  the  old  stems,  still  retaining 
their  forms  and  their  contiguity  to  each  other.  This  is  the  case  in 
L,  wtdtdatum,  and  generally  in  those  Lepidodendra  which  have  very 
large  areoles.  In  &ese  species  the  continued  vitality  of  the  bark  is 
shown  by  the  occasional  production  of  lateral  strobiles  on  large 
branches,  in  the  manner  of  the  modem  Bed  Pine  of  America.  In 
other  species  the  areoles  neither  increase  in  size  nor  become  regularly 
separated  by  growth  of  the  intervening  bark ;  but  in  old  stems  the 
bark  splits  into  deep  farrows,  between  which  may  be  seen  portions 
of  bark  still  retaining  the  areoles  in  their  original  dimensions  and 
arrangement.  This  is  the  case  with  L.  Pictoense.  This  cracking  of 
the  bark  no  doubt  occurs  in  very  old  trunks  of  the  first  two  types, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  same  extent.  I  figure  three  examples  of  these 
peculiarities  in  mode  of  growth : — 

Lepidodendron  eorrugatum ,  Dawson. — I  quote  in  the  Appendix 
my  description  of  this  species,  and  may  refer  to  the  figures  in  Plate 
XI.  for  further  illustration.  I  do  not  know  any  other  species  in 
Nova  Scotia  which  has  the  same  habit  of  growth ;  but  L,  oculatum 
and  L.  distans  of  Lesquereux  show  a  tendency  to  it.  The  present 
species  is  exclusively  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  occurs  on  that 
horizon  in  New  Brunswick,  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  believe,  also  in 
Ohio ;  though  the  beds  holding  it  in  the  latter  State  have  been  by 
some  regarded  as  Devonian. 

L,  undulatum,  Sternberg. — I  think  it  not  improbable  that  several 
doeely  allied  species  are  included  under  this  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  aU  the  large-areoled  Lepidode^xdra  figured  in  the  books  must 
have  branches  with  small  scars,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  this  species.  I  suppose  that  L. 
elegans  resembles  the  present  species  in  its  mode  of  growth,  at  least 
if  the  large-scarred  specimens  attributed  to  it  are  regjly  of  the  same 
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species.    Z.  diehotomuvn  (ssL.JStemhergii)  also  resembles  it  to  some 
extent.     (Fig.  41,  PI.  IX.) 

L.  Pietoense,  Dawson. — This  species  I  described  as  follows,  from 
young  stems,  in  my  "Synopsis  of  the  Coal-Plants  of  Nova  Scotia: " — 
"Areoles  contigaons,  prominent,  separated  in  young  stems  by  a 
narrow  line,  long-oval,  acuminate ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  3  or 
less ;  lower  half  obliquely  wrinkled,  especially  at  one  side.  Middle 
line  indistinct.  Leaf-scar  at  upper  end  of  areole,  small,  triangular, 
with  traces  of  three  vascular  points,  nearly  confluent.  Length  of 
areole  about  0*5  inch." 

Additional  specimens  from  Sydney  show  that  in  old  trunks  of  this 
species  the  areoles  do  not  enlarge,  but  the  bark  becomes  split  into 
strips.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  new  species  from  Nova  Scotia 
which  I  have  described  in  the  Appendix,  L.  personatum,  agrees  with 
it  in  this  respect.    (Figs.  37,  38,  and  39,  PL  IX.) 

The  Lepidodendra  resemble  each  other  too  closely  to  admit  of  good 
subgencric  distinction.  The  grounds  on  which  the  distinction  of 
Sagenaria  and  Aspidiaria  is  founded  are  quite  worthless,  the  ap- 
parent position  or  the  vascular  scars  in  the  areoles  depending  on 
accidents  of  preservation  much  more  than  on  original  differences. 
The  genus  Knorria  includes  many  peculiar  conditions  of  decorticated 
Lepidodendrti, 

In  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  coal,  Lepidodendra^  when  pre- 
sent, appear  under  the  same  conditions  with  SigiUarice,  the  outer 
bark  being  converted  into  shining  coal,  and  the  scalariform  axis 
appearing  as  mineral  charcoal  of  a  more  loose  and  powdery  quality 
than  that  derived  from  SigiUaria,  On  the  planes  of  lamination  of 
the  coal  the  furrowed  bark  of  old  trunks  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  old  SigiUarice. 

10.  Lepidophloios, — Under  this  generic  name,  established  by  Stern- 
berg, I  propose  to  include  those  Lycopodiaceous  trees  of  the  Coal- 
measures  which  have  thick  branches,  transversely  elongated  leaf- 
scars,  each  with  three  vascular  points  ani  placed  on  elevated  or 
scale-like  protuberances,  long  one-nerved  leaves,  and  large  lateral 
strobiles  in  vertical  rows  or  spirally  disposed.  Their  structure 
resembles  that  of  Lepidodendron,  consisting  of  a  Sternbergia  pith,  a 
slender  axis  of  large  scalariform  vessels,  giving  off  from  its  surface 
bundles  of  smaller  vessels  to  the  leaves,  a  very  thick  cellular  bark, 
and  a  thin  dense  outer  bark,  having  some  elongated  cells  or  bast 
tissue  on  its  inner  side. 

Regarding  L,  laricinum  of  Sternberg  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  and 
taking  in  connexion  with  this  the  species  described  by  Goldeubeig, 
and  my  own  observations  on  numerous  specimens  found  in  Nova 
Scotia,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Loniatophloios  crassicatUis  of  Corda,  and 
other  species  of  that  genus  described  by  Goldenberg,  Ulodendron 
and  Bothrodendron  of  Lindley,  Lepidodendronamatissimtan  of  Brong- 
niart,  and  Hahnia  punctata  of  Geinitz  all  belong  to  this  genus,  and 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  conditions  of  growth  and  preservation. 
Several  of  the  species  of  Lepidostrohvs  ^d  Lepidophyllum  also 
belong  to  LepidopUpios, 
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The  species  of  Lepidophloios  are  readily  distmgaished  from  Lepi- 
dodendron  by  the  form  of  the  areoles,  and  by  the  round  scars  on  the 
stem,  which  usually  mark  the  insertion  of  the  strobiles,  though  in 
barrel  stems  they  may  also  have  produced  branches ;  still  the  fact  of 
my  finding  the  strobiles  in  situ  in  one  instance,  the  accurate  resem- 
blance which  the  scars  bear  to  those  left  by  the  cones  of  the  Ked  Pine 
when  borne  on  thick  branches,  and  the  actual  impressions  of  the 
radiating  scales  in  some  specimens,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  are  usually  the  marks  of  cones ;  and  the  great  size  of  the  cones 
ci  Lepidophloios  accords  with  this  conclusion. 

The  species  of  Lepidophloios  are  numerous,  and  individuals  are 
quite  abundant  in  the  Coal-formation,  especially  toward  its  upper 
part.  Their  flattened  bark  is  frequent  in  the  coal-beds  and  their 
roofs,  affording  a  thin  layer  of  pure  coal,  which  sometimes  shows  the 
peculiar  laminated  or  scaly  character  of  the  bark  when  other  charac- 
ters are  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  leaves  also  are  nearly  as 
abundant  as  those  of  SigUlaria  in  the  coal-shales.  They  can  readily 
be  distinguished  by  their  strong  angular  midrib. 

I  figure,  in  illustration  of  the  genus,  all  the  parts  known  to  me  of 
L.  Aeadianus,  and  characteristic  specimens  of  other  species.  One  of 
these,  L.  parvusy  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Coal-formation.  (  Vide 
Plate  X.  &  Plate  XI.  fig.  61.) 

11.  Cordait€s  or  Pychnophyllum, — This  plant  is  represented  in  the 
Coal-formation  chiefly  by  its  broad  striated  leaves,  which  are 
extremely  abundant  in  the  coal  and  its  associated  shales.  Some 
thin  coals  are  indeed  almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  The  most 
common  species  is  C.  horassifolia,  a  plant  which  Corda  has  shown  to 
have  a  simple  stem  with  a  slender  axis  of  scalariform  vessels  resem- 
bling that  of  Lepidophloios ;  for  this  reason,  notwithstanding  the 
broad  and  parallel-veined  leaves,  I  regard  this  genus  as  belonging 
to  LycopodiacecR  or  some  allied  family.  It  must  have  been  extremely 
abundant  in  the  Carboniferous  swamps  ;  and,  from  the  frequency  of 
its  being  covered  with  JSpirorlns,  I  think  it  must  either  have  been  of 
more  aquatic  habit  than  most  of  the  other  plants  of  the  Coal-forma- 
tion, or  that  its  leaves  must  have  been  very  durable.  While  the 
leaves  are  abundant,  the  stems  are  very  rare.  I  infer  that  they  were 
usually  low  and  succulent.  Much  of  the  tissue  found  in  the  coal, 
which  I  have  called  "epidermal,"  probably  belongs  to  leaves  of 
Cordaites. 

In  the  Upper  Coal-formation  there  is  a  second  species,  distinguished 
by  its  simple  and  uniform  venation.  This  I  have  named  C.  sim- 
pUx. 

12.  SporangiUs, — To  avoid  the  confusion  which  envelopes  the  clas- 
sification of  Carpolites,  I  have  used  the  above  name  for  rounded  spore- 
cases  of  Lepidodendron  and  allied  plants,  which  are  very  frequent 
in  the  coal.  A  smooth  round  species  like  a  mustard-seed,  is  exces- 
sively abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  at  Horton,  and  probably 
belongs  to  Lepidodendron  corru^afum,  with  which  it  is  associated. 
A  species  covered  with  papillae,  S,  papilhta,  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  some  layers  in  coal  12,  group  xix,  of  the  preceding  Section.  - 
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I  have  no  indication  as  to  the  plant  to  which  it  may  belong,  except 
that  it  is  associated  with  CordaiUs.     (Figs.  80  <fe  81,  PI.  XII.)* 

13.  Tissues  in  the  Mineral  Charcoal. — On  these  I  have  little  to  add 
to  the  statements  in  my  paper  of  1859,  "  On  the  Vegetable  Structures 
in  Coal"t«     These  tissues  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

a.  Bast  tissue,  or  elongated  cells  from  the  liber  or  inner  bark  of 
SigillarifiB  and  Lepidodendron,  but  e^ecially  of  the  former, — ^This 
kind  of  tissue  is  abundant  in  a  calcified  state  in  the  shales  associated 
with  the  coals,  and  also  as  mineral  charcoal  in  the  coals  themselves, 
and  in  the  interior  of  erect  SigiUarice,  It  is  the  kind  of  tissue 
figured  by  Brongniart  as  the  inner  layer  of  bark  in  SigiUaria 
elegans,  and  ver}'  well  described  by  Binney  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 
vol.  xviii.)  as  "  elongated  tissue  or  utricles."  Under  the  microscope 
many  specimens  of  it  closely  resemble  the  imperfect  bast  tissue  of 
the  inner  bark  of  Pinus  strobus  and  Thuja  occidentalis ;  and  like  this 
it  seems  to  have  been  at  once  tough  and  durable,  remaining  in 
fibrous  strips  after  the  woody  tissues  had  decayed.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  at  the  Joggins  in  the  mineral  charcoal  of  the  smaller 
coal-seams.  It  is  often  associated  with  films  of  structureless  coal, 
which  represent  the  dense  cellular  outer  bark  which,  in  the  trunk 
of  SigiUaria,  not  only  surrounded  this  tissue,  but  was  intermixed  vdih 
it.     (Fig.  62,  PI.  XII.) 

b.  Vascular  bundles  of  Ferns, — ^These  may  be  noticed  by  all  close 
observers  of  the  siufaces  of  coal,  as  slender  hair-like  fibres,  some- 
times lying  separately,  in  other  cases  grouped  in  bands  half  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  imbedded  in  a  loose  sort  of  mineral  charcoal. 
When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  each  bundle  resolves  itself  into  a  few 
scalariform  vessels  surrounded  with  a  sheath  of  woody  fibres,  often 
minutely  porous.  This  structure  is  precisely  that  of  macerated  fern- 
stipes  ;  but,  as  already  stated,  there  may  have  been  some  other  coal- 
plants  whose  leaves  presented  similar  bundles.  As  stated  in  my  for- 
mer paper  "  On  the  Vegetable  Structures  in  Coal,"  this  kind  of  tissue 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  coarse  and  laminated  portions  of  the 
coal,  which  we  know  on  other  evidence  to  have  been  made  up,  not 
of  trunks  of  trees,  but  of  mixed  herbaceous  matters.  (PI.  XII. 
^^^  67.) 

c.  Scalariform  t'<«5e7«.— These  are  very  abundant  in  the  mineral 
charcoal,  though  the  coarser  kinds  have  been  crushed  and  broken  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  usually  appear  as  mere  debris.  The  sca- 
lariform vessels  of  Lepidodendron,  Lepidophloios,  and  Stigmaria  are 
very  coarse  and  much  resemble  each  other.  Those  of  ferns  are 
finer,  and  sometimes  have  a  reticulated  structure.  Those  of  SigiU 
laria  are  much  finer  and  often  have  the. aspect  of  wood-cells  with 
transversely  elongated  pores  like  those  of  Cycas,  Good  examples  of 
tlicse  are  figured  in  the  paper  already  referred  to.  (See  also  Plato 
XI.  figs.  54,  &c.) 

d.  Discigerotis  uood-cells, ^These  are  the  true  bordered  pons 

*  It  much  rcfJcmblcB  the  epore-cascs  of  Fhuiwgiies gracilis^  as  figured  by  Ccr- 
ruthera,  '  Gcol.  Mog.'  vol.  ii.     I  supposo  tbis  to  be  a  strobile  of  Lepidophfoios. 
t  Quart,  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  February  1860. 
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characteristic  of  JSigtUaria,  Calamodendron,  and  Dadoxyhn.  In  the 
two  former  genera  the  disks  or  pores  are  large  and  irregularly  ar- 
ranged, either  in  one  row  or  several  rows.  In  the  latter  case  they 
are  sometimes  rcgnlarly  alternate  and  contiguous.  In  the  genus 
Dadoxylon  they  are  of  smaller  size  and  always  regularly  contiguous 
in  two  or  more  rows,  so  as  to  present  an  hexagonal  areolation.  Dis- 
cigerous  structures  of  SigiUaria  and  Calamodendron  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  coal,  and  numerous  examples  were  figured  in  my  former 
paper.  I  have  indicated  by  the  name  EeiiadaUd  Tissue  certain 
ceUs  or  vessels  which  may  either  be  reticulated  scalariform  vessels, 
or  an  imperfect  form  of  discigerous  tissue.  I  believe  them  to  belong 
to  Stigmaria  or  Calamodendron.     (Figs.  57  &  68,  PI.  XII.) 

e.  Epidermal  tissue. — This  is  a  dense  cellular  tissue  representing 
the  outer  integuments  of  various  leaves,  herbaceous  stems,  and  fruits. 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  structures  in  question  occur  in  the  leaves 
and  stipes  of  Cordaites  and  ferns,  and  in  the  outer  coat  of  Carpolites 
and  Sporangites.  With  this  I  may  include  the  obscure  and  thick- 
walled  cellular  tissue  of  the  outer  bark  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodcn- 
dron  and  other  trees,  which,  though  usually  consolidated  into  com- 
pact coal,  sometimes  exhibits  its  structure. 

I  would  here  emphatically  state  that  all  my  observations  at  the 
Joggins  confirm  the  conclusion,  which  I  arrived  at  many  years  ago 
from  the  study  of  the  coals  of  Pictou  and  Sydney,  that  the  layers 
of  dear  shining  coal  (pitch  or  cherry  coal)  are  composed  of  flattened 
trunks  of  trees,  and  that  of  these  usually  the  bark  alone  remains ; 
farther  that  the  lamination  of  the  coal  is  duo  to  the  superposition  of 
layers  of  such  flattened  trunks  alternating  with  the  accumulations  of 
vegetable  matter  of  successive  years,  and  occasionally  with  fine  vege- 
table muck  or  mud  spread  over  the  surface  by  rains  or  by  inundations. 
In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  density  and  im- 
permeability  of  cortical  tissues  not  only  enable  them  to  endure  after 
wood  has  perished  or  been  resolved  into  bits  of  charcoal,  but  render 
them  less  liable  than  the  wood  to  mineral  infiltration. 

14.  Rate  of  Growth  of  Carboniferous  Plants. — Yery  vague  state- 
ments are  often  made  as  to  the  supposed  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  plants 
in  the  Carboniferous  period.  Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  facts  in 
relation  to  this  subject  are  those  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
coniferous  trees.  In  some  of  these  (for  instance,  Dadoxylon  materia 
arium,  D.  annulatum,  and  D.  antiquius)  the  rings  of  growth,  which 
were  no  doubt  annual,  are  distinctly  marked.  On  measuring  these 
in  a  number  of  specimens,  and  comparing  them  with  modem  species, 
I  find  that  they  are  about  equal  in  dimensions  to  those  of  the 
Balsam-Fir  or  the  Yellow  Pine  of  America.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, similarity  in  habit  of  growth  and  extent  of  foliage  to  these 
specie,  we  may  infer  that,  in  regard  to  coniferous  trees,  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  growth  were  not  dissimilar  jfrom  those  of 
Eastern  America  in  its  temperate  regions  at  present.  When,  how- 
ever, we  compare  the  ferns  and  LycopodiacecB  of  the  Coal- formation 
with  those  now  growing  in  Eastern  America,  we  see,  in  the  much 
greater  dimensions  and  luxuriance  of  the  former,  evidence  of  a  much 
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more  moist  and  equable  climate  than  that  which  now  subsists; 
80  that  we  may  suppose  the  growth  of  such  plants  to  hare  been 
more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present.  These  plants  would  thus  lead  us 
to  infer  a  warm  and  insular  climate,  perhaps  influenced  by  that  sup- 
posed excels  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  as  Tjnidall 
and  Hunt  inform  us,  would  promote  warmth  and  moisture  by  im- 
peding terrestrial  radiation.  With  this  would  also  agree  the  fact 
that  the  Conifers  have  woody  tissues  resembling  those  of  the  pino 
trees  of  the  milder  climates  of  the  southern  hemisphere  at  present. 

If  we  apply  these  considerations  to  SujUlaria,  we  may  infer  that 
the  conditions  of  moisture  and  uniformity  of  temperature  favourable 
to  ferns  and  Lycopodiaceoi  were  also  favourable  to  these  curious 
plants.  They  must  have  been  perennial ;  and  the  resemblance  of  their 
trunks  to  those  of  Cycads,  together  with  their  hard  and  narrow 
leaves,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  their  growth  must  have  been  very 
slow.  A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  evidences  of  very 
slow  and  regular  expansion  presented  by  the  lower  parts  of  their 
stems.  On  the  other  hand^  the  distance,  of  a  foot  or  more,  which 
often  intervenes  between  the  transverse  rows  of  scars,  marking  pro- 
bably annual  fiiictification,  would  indicate  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
growth.  Further,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  structure  of  their 
roots  and  of  their  thick  inner  bark,  that  these,  as  in  Cycads,  were  re- 
ceptacles for  great  quantities  of  starch,  and  that  the  lives  of  these 
plants  presented  alternations  of  starch-accumulation  and  of  expen- 
diture of  this  in  the  production  of  leaves,  wood,  and  abimdant  inflo- 
rescence. They  would  thus,  perhaps  for  several  yetirs,  grow  very 
slowly,  and  then  put  forth  a  great  mass  of  fructification,  after  which 
perhaps  many  of  the  individuals  would  die,  or  again  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  an  inactive  state.  This  view  would,  I  think,  very  well  har- 
monize with  the  structure  of  these  plants,  and  also  with  the  mode  of 
their  entombment  in  the  coal. 

Erom  the  manner  of  the  association  of  Calamites  with  erect  Sigil- 
lariasy  I  infer  that  the  former  were,  of  all  the  plants  of  the  Coal-for- 
mation, those  of  most  rapid  dissemination  and  growth.  They  appear 
to  have  first  taken  possession  of  emerging  banks  of  sand  and  mud, 
to  have  promoted  the  accumulation  of  sediment  on  inundated 
areas,  and  to  have  protected  the  exposed  margins  of  the  forests  of 
SigiUarice, 

In  applying  any  conclusions  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  Carboni- 
ferous plants  to  the  accumulation  of  coal,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  probable  rate  of  decay  of  vegetable  matter.  When  we  consider 
the  probable  wetness  of  the  soils  on  which  the  plants  which  pro- 
duced the  coal  grew,  the  density  of  the  forests,  and  the  possible 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  swamps,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  and  humidity, 
the  conditions  must  have  been  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  ve- 
getable matter.  Still  the  hollow  cylinders  of  bark,  the  little  frag- 
ments of  decayed  wood  in  the  form  of  mineral  charcoal,  and  the 
detached  vascular  bundles  of  ferns,  testify  to  an  enomious  amount  of 
decay,  and  show  that,  however  great  the  accumulation  o{  coal,  it 
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Tepresents  only  a  fraction  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  was  actually 
produced^  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  require  eight  feet  of 
oompect  vegetable  matter  to  produce  one  foot  of  coal*;  but  if  wo 
reckon  the  whole  v^;etable  matter  actually  produced  in  the  process,  . 
I  should  suppose  that  five  times  that  amount  would  be  far  below 
the  taruth,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases ;  while  there*  is  evidence 
that  in  the  Carboniferous  period  many  forests  may  have  flourished  for 
centuries  without  producing  an  inch  of  coaly  matter. 

15.  Bivalve  Shells. — ^All  the^LamellibraDchiate  shells,  which  are 
80  numerous  in  some  of  the  shales  and  bituminous  limestones  of  the 
Joggins  that  some  of  the  beds  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of 
them,  belong  to  one  generic  or  family  group.  They  are  the  so- 
called  Modiolas,  Unios,  or  Anodons  of  authors.  I  proposed  for  them 
some  years  ago  the  generic  name  of  Naiadites,  and  described  six 
species  from  the  Co^-measures  of  ^ova  Scotia,  stating  my  belief 
that  they  are  allied  to  Uniomdcef  and  that  j;hcir  nearest  analogue  may 
be  the  genus  Bysso-anodonia  of  D'Orbigny,  found  in  the  Eiver  Pa- 
panaf.  Mr.  Salter,  however,  to  whom  I  sent  specimens,  regards 
these  sheUs  as  belonging  to  his  new  genera  Anihracomya  and  Anthra- 
eopUray  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  allied  to  MyadceX,  More 
recently  Giimbel  and  Geinitz  have  described  similar  shells  from 
Thuiingia  as  belonging  to  the  genera  Umo  and  Anodon^  and  regard 
my  N(nadit€8  earbonarius  (Anthracoptera  carhonaria  of  Salter)  as  a 
I>rei$sena§,  As  these  shells  swarmed  in  the  waters  of  the  Coal-for- 
mation estuaries  or  lagoons,  facts  tending  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
habits  and  affinities  are  important  with  reference  to  the  coal ;  I  would 
therefore  make  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  them : — 

(1)  Under  the  microscope,  the  shells  of  the  thicker  species,  asNaia-' 
diteg  earboTiarins,  present  an  internal  lamellar  and  subnacreous  layer, 
a  thin  layer  of  vertical  prismatic  shell,  and  an  epidermis — these 
structures  being  entirely  similar  to  those  of  Unionidce,  In  the 
thinner  species,  as  in  ^.  l(xvis,  only  the  prismatic  coat  appears,  and 
in  tibis  the  prisms  are  in  some  instances  placed  obliquely.  These 
tiiin  shells,  however,  show  evidence  of  an  epidermis.  (2)  The 
ligament  was  external,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  teeth,  the  shell 
was  closed  posteriorly ;  but  there  are  indications  of  a  byssal  sinus. 
Mr.  Salter  describes  the  epidermis  as  wrinkled  posteriorly ;  but  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rings  of  growth,  appears  to  me  to  result 
from  pressure.  The  shells  are  equivalve,  and  have  the  external 
aq)ect  of  Untonidas  or  Mytilidce.  (3)  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
Nova  Scotia  of  the  occurrence  of  these  shells  in  the  strictly  marine 
limestones,  nor  have  any  properly  marine  forms  of  Mollusca  been 
found  with  NcUadites  in  the  Coal-measures.  (4)  The  mode  of  their 
oc«nrrence  precludes  the  idea  that  they  were  burrowers,  but  favours 
the  belief  tiat  they  were  attached  by  a  byssus  to  sunken  or  floating 
timber.     On  the  whole  I  think  that  the  balance  of  probability  is  in 

*  Dana*8  Manual,  p. .%'. 

t  Supplement  to  Acadinn  Geology,  1860. 

t  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xix.  p.  79. 

I  Neues  Jahrbach,  186^.  .Geological  Magazine.  May  1865. 
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favour  of  the  conclusion  that  they  were  brackish-water  or  firesh- 
water  shells^  allied  to  Mytilidce  or  to  embryonic  Unwnidce. 

16.  Spirorbis  carhonarius. — This  little  shell,  which  I  described  as 
a  Spirorbis  as  long  ago  as  1845*,  is  apparently  not  specifically  distinct 
from  Microconchus  carhonarius  of  the  British  coal-fields.  Its  micro- 
scopic structure  is  identical  with  that  of  modem  Spirorbes,  and  shows 
that  it  is  a  true  worm-sheU.  It  is  found  throughout  the  Coal- 
formation,  attached  to  plants  and  to  shells  of  Naiadites,  and  must 
hare  been  an  inhabitant  of  enclosed  lagoons  and  estuaricd.  Its 
occurrence  on  Sigillario!  has  been  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  these  trees  grew  in  sea- water ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  that  conclusion,  the  Spirorbis  is  often  found  on  the  inside  of  SigU^ 
Zarta-bark,  showing  that  this  had  become  dead  and  hollow.  Beside 
this,  the  same  kind  of  evidence  would  prove  that  Lepidodendra,  Cor- 
da  ties,  and  Ferns  were  marine  plants.  Spiroi'bes  multiply  fast  and 
grow  very  rapidly ;  and  these  little  shells  no  doubt  took  immediate 
possession  of  submerged  vegetation,  just  as  their  modem  allies  cover 
fronds  of  Laminaria  and  Fucus. 

As  I  have  not  met  with  a  description  of  this  little  shell,  I  may 
state  that  it  is  dextral,  with  2^  to  3  tums.  It  is  attached  through- 
out its  length,  and  when  not  compressed  presents  a  somewhat  deep 
umbilicus.  It  is  closely  marked  with  beaded  or  unequal  transverse 
ridges.  It  has  when  young  a  close  resemblance  to  Sp.  caperatus, 
M*Coy,  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Ireland ;  but  this  species 
has  only  two  tums,  and  is  sinistral. 

17.  Crustacea, — It  appears  in  the  table  above  that  as  many  as  four- 
teen beds  of  coal  exhibit  in  their  roo&  shells  of  minute  Entomostraea 
of  the  genera  Cytliere  and  Bairdia ;  and  these  occur  in  such  quan- 
tities that  considerable  beds  of  shale  and  bituminous  limestone  are 
filled  with  their  valves.  Professor  Jones  regards  the  species  as 
marine  or  brackish-water ;  and  the  same  remark  will,  I  presume, 
apply  to  the  crustacean  DiplosUjlus  Dawsoni,  and  a  fragment  of 
Euryplerus  described  by  Mr.  Salter  from  Coal  no.  8  of  Division  4 
of  the  Section.  Of  the  small  Entomostracans  there  are  several 
species,  which  Professor  Jones  has  now  in  his  hands  for  determina- 
tion. No  Estherians  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal-formation  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  but  I  have  specimens  of  Leaia  Lddyi  from  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  Plaister  Cove,  and  an  undetermined  Estheria  from 
the  same  horizon  at  Horton  Blufl^. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Naiadites,  Spirorbis,  and  Cythere  con- 
stantly occur  associated  in  the  same  beds ;  and  the  conclusions  as  to 
habitat  applicable  to  any  one  of  these  genera  must  apply  to  all. 

18.  Fishes, — Bemains  of  fishes  occur  in  connexion  with  eighteen 
of  the  coal-beds  at  the  Joggins,  usually  in  the  roof-shales,  though 
detached  scales,  teeth,  spines,  or  coproHtes  are  of  occasional  though 
rare  occurrence  in  the  coal  itself,  especially  where  the  latter  passes 
into  coarse  coal  or  carbonaceous  shale.  One  thin  bed,  no.  6  of 
Division  4  of  the  Section,  is  full  of  remains  of  small  fishes.  It  is 
hard  and  laminated,  and  roofed  with  a  calcareous  bed  full  of  remains 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  326. 
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of  aquatic  animals.  It  has  a  true  Stigmarian  underclay.  I  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  swamp,  or  forest  submerged  and  occupied  by  fislics 
while  its  vegetation  was  still  standing.  It  contains  remains  of  fishes 
of  the  genera  Ctenopty chins,  DtploduSf  Rhizodxis,  and  Palceoniscus, 
It  also  contains  Otfthere,  Naiaditesy  and  JSpirorbis,  In  the  other 
beds  which  contain  fish-remains,  most  of  these  consist  of  small  Lcpi- 
doganoids,  but  there  are  occasional  teeth  and  scales  of  large  species 
of  Bhizodtts,  and  also  teeth  and  scales  of  Selachian  fishes  of  consider- 
able size. 

19.  Land-anhnah. — ^The  Coal-formation  of  I^ova  Scotia  has  afforded 
the  remains  of  eight  species  of  Eeptiles  or  Batrachians,  belonging  to 
1^geneTfLffylo^nomiis,Baphete8,Dendre7peton,IlyUrpeton,  and  Eosau- 
ru$  ;  of  one  Myriapod,  Xylobius  sigillarm ;  of  one  land  snail,  Pupa 
vHusta ;  and  of  one  insect.  All  of  these,  except  one  of  the  reptiles, 
have  been  foimd  at  the  Joggins.  I  have  nothing  in  regard  to  them 
to  add  to  what  I  have  ah'eady  published  in  my  Memoir  on  *  Air- 
breathers  of  the  Coal  Period.' 

V.  Appendix. 

Descriptive  List  of  Carboniferous  Plants  found  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Bru7iswick\ 

[Abridged  and  corrected  from  "  Synopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  Can.  Wat.  vol.  viii.]  * 

Dadoxylon,  Unger. 

1.  Dadoxtlon  Acadianttm,  spec.  nov.     PL  V.  figs.  4-6. 

Large  trees,  usually  silicified  or  calcified,  with  very  wide  wood- 
cells,  having  three  or  more  rows  of  small  heicagonal  areolcs,  each 
enclosing  an  oval  pore ;  cells  of  medullary  rays  one-third  of  breadth 
of  wood-cells,  and  consisting  of  twenty  or  more  rows  of  cells  super- 
imposed in  two  series.     Kings  of  growth  indistinct. 

31.  C.t,  Joggins,  Port  Hood,  Dorchester  (J.  W,  D.). 

2,  D.  MATERIABIUM,  SpCC.  UOV.      PI.  V.  figS.  7-9. 

Wood-ceUs  less  wide  than  those  of  the  last ;  two  to  rarely  four 
rows  of  hexagonal  disks.  Medullary  rays  very  numerous,  with 
twenty  or  more  rows  of  cells  superimposed  in  one  series.  Eings  of 
growth  slightly  marked.  Approaches  in  the  character  of  its  woody 
fibre  to  D,  Brandlingii ;  but  the  medullary  rays  are  much  longer. 
Some  specimens  show  a  large  Sternbergian  pith,  with  transverse 
partitionsj.  Vast  numbers  of  trunks  of  this  species  occur  in  some 
sandstones  of  the  Upper  Coal-formation. 

M.  and  XT.  C,  Joggins,  Malagash,  Pictou,  &c.  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Glace 
Buy  {U.  Pooh)  ;  Miramichi  {Q.  F.  Matthew). 

»  Tbe  iUostrations  are  principally  from  photographs  by  my  son  G^eorgrt  M. 
Dawson,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  have  boen  conEned  to  small  and  charoctor- 
istic  portions  of  the  specimens. 

t  U.  C,  M.  C,  and  L.  C,  indicate  tho  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Coal-for- 
mations. 

X  Canadian  Xaturalist,  1857. 
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3.  D.  Aimatnus,  spec.  nor.     PL  V.  figs.  1-3. 

Wood- cells  narrow,  thick- walled,  two  to  three  rows  of  pores. 
Medullary  lays  of  three  or  four  series  of  cells  with  twenty  or  more 
superimposed,  nearly  as  wide  as  the  wood-cells.  Kings  of  growth 
visible.  This  species  would  belong  to  the  genus  Pal<eoxylon  of 
Brongniart,  and  is  closely  allied  to  D.  Withamiy  L.  and  H.,  which, 
like  it,  occurs  in  the  Lower  Coal-measures. 

L.  C.,  Horton  (Dr,  Harding). 

4.  D.  ANNXTLATUM,  SpOC.  UOV.       PL  V.  figS.  10-13. 

Wood-cells  with  two  or  three  rows  of  hexagonal  disks.  Medul- 
lary rays  of  twenty  or  more  rows  of  cells  superimposed,  in  two 
series.  Wood  divided  into  distinct  concentric  circles,  alternating 
with  layers  of  structureless  coal  representing  cellular  tissue  or  very 
dense  wood.  A  stem  6  inches  in  diameter  has  fourteen  to  sixteen 
of  these  rings,  and  a  pyritized  pith  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  This  is 
probably  generically  distinct  from  the  preceding  species. 

M.  C,  Joggins  (Sir  TT.  E.  Logan ;  J.  W.  D.). 

Akatjcakitbs,  Unger. 
Abaucarites  gracilis,  spec.  nov.     PL  VI.  fig.  14* 

Branches  slender,  0-2  inch  in  diameter,  with  scaly,  broad  leaf- 
bases.  Branchlets  pinnate,  niunerous,  very  slender,  with  small, 
acute,  spirally  disposed  leaves. 

U.  C,  Tatamagouche  (J.  W.  D.).  ■ 

SiGiLLARiA,  Brongn. 

1.  SiQiLLARiA  (Favtlaria)  elbgaks,  Brongu.     PI.  VII.  fig.  26. 
Abundant,  especially  in  the  roofe  of  coal-seams.     S,  hea^agona 

includes  old  trunks  of  this  species.     Young  branches  have  sears  of 
an  elliptical  form  like  those  of  S,  Serlii, 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.);  Sydney  (i2.  Brown). 

2.  S.  (Pav.)  tessellata,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Joggins  and  Pictou  (J,  W.  D.);  Sydney  (R,  Brown). 

3.  S.  (Rhytidolepis)  scxttellata,  Brongn.     PL  VI.  fig.  25. 
M.  and  XT.  C,  Joggins  (LyeU;  J,  W.  D.). 

4.  S.  (Rh.)  ScHLOTTTEnfiAyA,  Brongn. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (Lyell ;  J.  W.  />.). 

5.  S.  (Rh.)  SAULLn,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown);  Joggins  (LyeU;  J.  W, D,). 

6.  S.  Brownii,  Dawson  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  x.).     PL  VI. 

figs.  15-19. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J,  W,  D.). 

7.  S.  HKNiFORMis,  Brougu. 

M.  C,  Joggins  {Lyell;  J,  W.D.);  Sydney  {R,  Brown). 
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8.  8.  L^YiGATA,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B,  Broum);  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.), 

9.  S.  PLAincosTA,  spec.  nov.     PL  VI.  fig.  21. 

Scars  half  hexagonal  above,  rounded  below ;  lateral  vascular  im- 
pressions elongate ;  central  small,  punctiform.  Ribs  !•!  inch  broad, 
smooth  externally,  longitudinally  striated  on  the  ligneous  surface. 
Slight  transverse  wrinkles  between  the  scars,  which  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  an  inch.  Allied  to  S,  laevigata,  but  with  very  thin 
bark. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

10.  8.  CAEEWoiDBB,  spcc.  nov.     PL  VI.  fig.  22. 

Cortical  surface  unknown;  ligneous  surface  with  puncto-striate 
ribs  1-1  inch  in  breadth,  and  with  single  oval  scars  half  an  inch  long, 
and  an  inch  distant  from  centre  to  centre.  A  very  large  tree. 
Perhaps,  if  its  cortical  surface  were  known,  it  might  prove  to  be  a 
large  Syringodendron, 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  SmitJi) ;  Sydney  (B.  Brown), 

11.  S.  STRIATA,  spec.  nov.     PL  VI.  fig.  23. 

Ribs  prominent,  coarsely  striate,  0*35  inch  wide.  Scars  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  ribs,  rounded,  hexagonal,  1  inch  distant ;  lateral  vas- 
cular marks  narrow,  central  large.  On  the  ligneous  surface  scars 
single,  round,  oblong ;  bark  very  thin. 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D,). 

12.  S. ? 

A  small  erect  stem,  somewhat  like  S.fleomwsa, 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  />.). 

13.  8.  (Clathbakia)  Mekabdi,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  {B.  Brown);  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

14.  S.'(AsoLAirirs)  Sydnensis,  spec.  nov.     PL  VII.  ^g,  28. 

Ribs  obsolete;  cortical  and  ligneous  surfaces  striate;  vascular 
scars  two,  elongate  longitudinally,  and  alike  on  cortical  and  ligneous 
surfaces ;  tit&rs  I'l  inch  distant,  in  rows  0*6  inch  distant.  Stigmarian 
roots,  same  with  variety  h  of  Stigmaria,  as  described  below. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

15.  8.  OROANTJH,  L.  &  H. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

•  16.  8.  BLOKGATA,  Brougn. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

17.  8.  TLEXUOSA,  L.  &  H. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown* 8  list  in  'Acadian  Geology'). 

18.  S.  PACHTDEBMA,  L.  &  H. 

[  M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown's  list). 
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19.  S.  (Fav.)  Bbetonensis,  spec.  nov.     PL  VII.  ^g,  27. 

like  S.  tesseUaia,  but  areoles  more  hexagonal,  bark  thin  and  smooth 
on  both  sides,  and  furrow  above  the  scars  arcuate  and  with  a  ccntitil 
punctiform  elevation. 

M.  C,  Sydney  {E.  Brown). 

20.  S.  eminexs,  spec.  nov.     PI.  YI.  ^g,  24. 

like  S,  ohovata,  Lesqx.,  but  with  narrower  ribs,  and  larger  and 
less  distant  areoles,  each  with  a  slight  groove  above. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B,  Brown), 

21.  S.  DouRNANsn,  Brongn. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

22.  S.  Ki^oREn,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (E.  Brown). 

SrRiNGODENnRON,  Brougn. 

Obscure  specimens,  referable  to  a  narrow-ribbed  species  of  this 
genus,  occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  at  Horton  and  Onslow. 

Stigmakia,  Brongn. 
Sttgmakia  ficoides,  Brongn.    PI.  XII.  fig.  83-87. 

Under  this  name  I  place  all  the  roots  of  SigiUarice  occurring  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  belong,  without 
doubt,  to  the  different  species  of  Sigillarioid  trees;  but  it  is  at  2)rcsent 
impossible  to  determine  to  which  ;  and  the  specific  characters  of  the 
Stigmariat  themselves  are,  as  might  be  anticipated,  evanescent  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  varieties  which  occur  in  Nova  Scotia,  discard- 
ing mere  difference  of  preservation,  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

Var.  a.  Areoles  large,  distant ;  bark  more  or  less  smooth.  This  is 
the  most  oommon  variety,  and  extends  throughout  the  Coal -formation. 

Var.  h,  Areoles  large,  separated  by  waving  grooves  of  the  bark. 

Var.  c.  Similar,  but  ridges  as  well  as  fuiTows  between  the 
areoles ;  var.  undidata  of  Goeppert. 

Var.  d,  Areoles  small,  separated  by  waving  grooves. 

Var.  e,  Areoles  moderate,  in  vertical  or  diagonal  furrows  separated 
by  ridges ;  var.  slgillarioides  of  Goeppert. 

Var.  /.  Areoles  small ;  bark  finely  netted  with  wrinkles  or  strite. 

Var.  g.  Areoles  surrounded  by  radiating  marks,  giving  a  star- 
like  form ;  var.  stellata  of  Goeppert.  The  only  specimen  I  have 
seen  was  found  by  Dr.  Harding  in  the  Lower  Carboniferoos  Coal- 
measures  of  Horton. 

Var.  7i.  Areoles  small,  or  obscure  and  infrequent.  Surface  covered 
with  fine  uneven  striae.  My  specimens  were  collected  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  the  Middle  Coal-measures  at  Sydney. 

Var.  i,  Areoles  narrow,  elongate,  bark  smooth  or  striate. 

Var.  1c,  altemans,  with  areoles  in  double  rows  on  broad  ribs  sepa- 
rated by  deep  furrows.     Probably  old  furrowed  roots. 
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Tar.  h  Knorroides.  Prominent  bosses  or  ridges  instead  of  areoles. 
These  are  imperfectly  preserved  specimens. 

Hie  varieties  a,  b,  e,  e,  i,  have  been  seen  attached  to  trunks  of 
StgiOaria  of  the  gronp  distingaished  by  broad  and  prominent  ribs — 
JSSgilknia  proper  of  the  above  arrangement.  SHffmarice,  like  Sigil- 
Itsnite,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Middle  Coal-measures^  and 
are  comparatively  rare  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  newer  Coal- 
fonnations. 

CALlXOBlENDBONy  BrOUgU. 

1.  CALA]C0I>E2n>B0K  APPBOXXMATTXy  BrOUgU.      PI.  YII.  fig.  31. 

This  plant  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  Cdtamites  proper.  The 
Calamite-like  cast  is  a  pith  or  internal  cavity,  surrounded  by  a  thick 
cylinder  of  woody  tissue  consisting  of  scalarifonn  vessels  and  woody 
fibres  with  one  row  of  round  pores ;  external  to  this  is  a  bark  of 
cellular  and  bast  tissue.  The  structure  appears  to  be  allied  to  that 
of  SigtUaria^  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  the  beds  of  bitu- 
minous coal. 

IL  C,  Sydney  (JR.  Brown) ;  M.  C,  Joggins,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.); 
Coal  Creek  (C.  B.  Matthew). 

2.  C.  OBScFBiTXy  spec.  nov.    PI.  YII.  fig.  31  d. 

This  is  a  Calamite-Uke  fragment  found  in  a  block  of  Sydney  coal, 
in  the  state  of  mineonl  charcoal.  The  external  markings  are  obscure, 
but  the  structure  is  well  preserved.  It  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  large  ducts  with  many  rows  of  pores,  or  reticulated  instead 
of  Boalariform  vessels.    This  is  perhaps  a  Calamite. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (J.  W.  D.). 

Ctpebitbs,  L.  &  H. 
Ctfkbitbs ? 

These  elongate  linear  leaves  have  two  or  three  ribs,  and  the 
central  band  between  the  ribs  raised  above  the  margin ;  one  species 
has  been  seen  attached  to  Sigittaria  ScMotheimiana. 

The  leaves  of  SigiUaria  eUgans  are  different,  being  as  broad  as 
the  areoles  of  the  stem,  and  with  several  parallel  veins. 

Middle  and  upper  coals,  eveiywhere. 

Antholithes,  Brongn. 

1.  Ahthouthbs  Rhabdocabpi,  spec.  nov.    PL  VII.  fig.  30. 

Stem  short,  interruptedly  striate,  with  two  rows  of  crowded  ovate 
fruits,  and  traces  of  floral  leaves.  Fruits  haK  an  inch  long,  striated 
longitudinally,  attached  by  short  peduncles. 

M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  HarU). 

2.  A.  rjQUJEA,  spec-  nov.    PI.  YII.  fig.  30  c. 

Bhachis  1  inch  thick,  rugose ;  two  rows  of  opposite  flowers,  each 
showing  four  lanceolate  striate  floral  leaves,  two  outer  and  two 
inner. 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W,  D.). 

VOL.  XXn. — PABT  I.  M 
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B.  A.  sauAXttLL,  Bpeo,  noT.    PL  YII,  fig,  89. 

Bhachis  thick,  coarsel j  nigose,  with  two  iowb  of  doeely  plaeed 
oones  or  soaly  froits. 

U,  0.,  Hotou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4,  A,  - — ?,  specnw, 
I^diltiIlot,  h^t  apparently  different  from  those  ahq^  deioribecL, 
M.  C.,  Joggins  (J.  W.  jD.)  ;  Sydney  (E.  Brown). 

'  Tbioonocarpuh,  Brongn. 

1,  Tbioonocabpxjm  Hookbw,  Dawaon,  Quart,  Joum,  Qeol,  Soc,  toL 

xvil 
M:,C„Mabou(j;Tr.DO« 

2,  T.  Bieiu^wB,  apeo,  nov,    PI.  Xn,  fig.  76. 

Ovate,  ^  inch  long }  teeta  smooth,  or  rugose  longitudinally,  aou- 
ininate,  two-edged.  Found  in  erect  tmi^  of  SigiUaricB  in  large 
numbers. 

M.a,J<«8ins(j;ir,Z>.). 

3.  T.  iNTEBMEDruM,  spec.  nov.     PL  XTI.  fig.  78. 

Allied  to  T,  olivcrformis,  but  larger  and  more  elongated. 
M.  0.,  Joggins,  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  T,  AVBLLAirUK,  SpOO,  UOT.     PL  XII,  fig,  77, 

Allied  to  7,  (nfo^m^  L,  &  H< ;  threO'^ribbed,  sise  and  form  of  a 
filbert. 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Sydney  (^,  JJrovn). 

6.  T.  imnis,  spec.  nov.    PL  XII,  fig,  75f 

Half  this  size  of  T.  Hookeri,  and  similar  in  form. 
W,  a,  Joggins  (/.  W.  D.). 

6,  T.  BonnmuK,  spec  nov. 

Small|  round-ovate,  slightly  pointed. 
M.  0.,  Joggins  (J.  W.  2).), 

7.  T.  NCEooEBATHi,  Brougu. 

Newer  Coal-formation,  Piotou  (J.  W.  2>.). 

BsABDooABPus,  Goepp,  and  Bergm. 

1,  Rhabbocabpus  *w-^<-  ?,  spec,  nov. 

Ovate  acuminate,  lees  than  half  an  inch  long. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.D.). 

2.  R.  msiGirrs,  spec*  nov.     PL  XTI.  fig.  69, 

1*5  inch  long,  ovate,  smooth,  with  about  seven  ribs  on  one  aide, 
and  the  intervening  surface  obscurely  striate.  The  nature  of  this 
fossil  is  perhaps  doubtM;  but  if  a  fruit,  it  is  the  largest  I  have 
seen  in  the  Coal-formation. 

U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  2>.). 
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OALAHlTBgy  SuokoW. 

1.  Calaiotes  Stjckovit,  BrongA. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  an  erect  position!  It 
has  yerticillate  branchlets,  with  pinnate  linear  leaflets. 

If.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Broum) ;  Joggins  (LyeU ;'J.  W.D.) ;  Grand  Lake 
{C.  R  ffartt) ;  U.  C.,  Pictou  (J.  W,  D,) ;  Coal  Creek  (C.  B.  Matthew). 

2.  C.  Cisni,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.);  Sydney  (KBraum);  Grand  Lake  (C.F. 
EarU) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  {Logan)  \  Coal  Creek  (0.  B.  MaUhew). 

Often  found  erect.  Its  leaves  are  verticillate,  simple,  linear,  striate, 
apparently  one-nerved,  and  3  inches  long. 

3.  C,  oakhjBfouhis,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Jo^^ins  (Lydl;  J,  TF.  D.) ;  Sydney  (R,  Brawn), 

4.  C.  BAMosuB,  Artis. 

Possibly  a  variety  of  C.  S^ckovii, 

M.  C,  Joggins  {J,  W,  D,) ;  Sydney  {K  Brawn). 

5.  C,  VoLTzn,  Brongn.   (0.  irregidaris,  L.  &  H.) 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  />.). 

Often  erect ;  has  large  irregular  adventitious  roots.  This  speoies 
is  regarded  by  Brongniart  as  probably  belonging  to  Calamodendran* 

6.  C.  DUBiirs,  Artis. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (i2.  Brawn);  Joggins  (J.  W,t),;  Logan);  JJ.  C, Pictou 
(J.W.D.). 

7.  0.  NovA-sooncA,  spec.  nov.    PI.  XII.  fig.  89. 
M.  C,  Joggins  {J.  W.  D.). 

Bibs  equal,  less  than  a  liiie  wide,  striated  longitudinally.  Joints 
obscurely  marked,  and  with  circular  areoles  separated  by  the  breadth 
of  tiiree  to  four  ribs.     Bark  of  moderate  thic^ess. 

8.  C.  Konosus,  Schloth. 

This  species  has  long  slender  branchlets,  with  close  whorls  of 
short  rigid  leaves. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

9.  C.  ARENACBirs  (?),  Jager. 

This  species  is  mentioned  with  doubt  in  Lyell's  list 

Equisbtites,  Sternberg. 
EatnsBTiTBs  cubta,  spec.  nov.    PI.  XII,  fig.  88. 

Short  thick  stems,  enlarging  upward,  and  truncate  above;  joints 
numerous;  sheaths  as  long  as  the  joiiits,  with  unequal  acuminate 
keeled  points.  Lateral  branches  or  fruit  with  longer  leaf-like 
points.  Has  the  characters  of  Equisetites;  but  its  affinities  are  quite 
uncertain. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brawn), 
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AsTEBOPHTLUTESy  BlOngll* 

1.  AsiBBOPflYLLITES  F0LI08A,  L.  &  H. 

M.  C,  Joggins  {J.  W.  D.) ;  Sydney  (22.  Bnmm). 

2.  A.  EQUISEIIFOBMISy  L.  d&  H. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (22,  5row») ;  Pictou  {J.  W.  D.). 

3.  A.  QnAJsmjB,  Sternberg? 

The  spedmenB  resemble  this  species,  but  are  not  certainly  the 
same.    Logan's  specimens  hare  terminal  spikes  of  fructification. 

M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (0.  F.  HarU)  j  Bay  de  Chaleur  {Logan) ;  Sydney 
{Buinbwry). 

4.  ASTEBOPHTLLITES,  Sp. 

A  species  with  tubercles  (fruit)  in  the  axils  is  mentioned  in 
Lyell's  list  as  from  Sydney.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  have  a  specimen 
^m  Mr.  Brown  similar  to  A.  tuberculata,  Sternberg,  which  may  be 
the  same. 

6.  A.  TBiNEEYis,  spec.  uov.    PL  XIII.  fig.  90. 

Main  stem  smooth,  delicately  striate,  with  leaves  at  the  nodes. 
Branches  delicately  striate,  with  numerous  whorls  of  linear  nearly 
straight  leaves,  0*5  inch  long,  twenty  or  more  in  a  whorl,  and  show- 
ing two  lateral  nerves  in  addition  to  the  median  nerve.  This  and 
A,  eqmsetiformis  would  be  placed  by  some  authors  in  AnnvXaria* 

M.  C,  Sydney  (JR.  Brown). 

Ankuluua,  Sternberg. 
AjranxLABiA  GAuoiDEs,  Zenker. 

M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  HarU) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  {J.  W.  D.) ;  Bay  de 
Chaleur  (Logan);  Sydney  (E.Broum). 

Sphekophyllitx,  Brongn. 

1.  Sphenophtllttk  EMABoiNATUic,  Brougn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brotvn);  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt);  Bay  do 
Chaleur  (Logan) ;  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  S.  LONoiFOLiTTH,  GcHuar. 

U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.)  5  M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

3.  S.  sAxiFBAoiTOLnrM,  Sternberg. 

Elongate  much-forked  variety,  closely  allied  to  S.  hifurcatvm, 
Lesquereuz. 
Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 

'4.  S.  ScHLOTHEDcn,  Brougu. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (Bunhury). 

5.  S.  BBOsuii,  L.  and  H. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (Bunbury). 

The  last  two  s|>ecie8  are  regarded  by  Geinitz  as  vaneties  of  8. 
emarginatum.    A  specimen  of  the  last-named  species  in  Sir  William 
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Logan's  collection  shows  a  woody  jointed  stem  like  that  of  MUro" 
phylUieSf  giving  off  branches  at  ttie  joints ;  these  again  branch  and 
bear  whorls  c^  leaves.  The  stem  shows  under  the  microscope  a 
single  bundle  of  reticulated  or  scalariform  vesseb  like  those  of  some 
ferns,  and  also  like  those  of  Tmes^^Ueris,  as  figured  by  Brongniart. 
This  setties  the  affinities  of  these  plants  as  being  with  ferns  or  with 
Ltfc<>podiace€e, 

PnnnTLARiAy  L,  &  H. 

1.  PnmXTIABIA  CAPILLACBA,  L.&IL, 

M«  C,  Sydney  (E.  Brown). 

2.  P.  luxosiBSDCA,  spec.  noT. 

More  slender  and  ramose  than  the  last. 
M,  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

3.  P.  ciLASSAy  spec.  noT. 

Branching  like  P.  eapill<ieea,  but  much  stronger  and  coarser. 

L.  C,  Horton  (a -P.  iTar^O- 

All  these  are  apparently  branching  fibrous  roots,  of  soft  cellular 
tissue  with  a  thin  epidermis  and  slender  vascular  axis.  Perhaps 
they  are  roots  of  AsterophylUtes. 

Genus  Nsgoebathia,  Sternberg. 

1.  NiseeBRATHiA  DispAB,  spcc.  uov.    PI.  XTTT.  fig.  91. 

A  remarkable  fragment  of  a  leaf,  with  a  petiole  nearly  3  inches 
long,  and  a  fourtii  of  an  inch  wide,  spreading  abruptiy  into  a  lamina, 
one  side  of  which  is  much  broader  than  the  other,  and  with  parallel 
veins  running  up  directly  from  the  margin  as  fix)m  a  marginal  rib. 
It  i^pears  to  be  doubled  in  at  botii  edges,  and  is  abruptiy  broken 
off.  It  seems  to  be  a  new  species ;  but  of  what  affinities^  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide. 

Bay  de  Chaleur  {Sir  W.  E,  Logan), 

2.  N.  7LABELLATA,  L.  &  H. 

M.  C,  Sydney  {B.  Brown), 

Ctcloptbbib,  Brongn. 

(including  Oyelopteris  proper,  and  subgenera  Andmiies,  Daws.,  and 

NeuropterU,  Brongn.), 

1.  Ctclofteris  hetebofhtlla,  Goeppert. 
M.  C.  and  U.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.).  . 

2.  C.  (AiTEiKiTEs)  AcADicA,  Dawsou,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol* 

xvii.p.  6.    PI.  Vin.  fig.  32. 

Stipe  large,  striate,  branching  dichotomously  several  times. 
PinnsD  with  several  broadly  obovato  pinnules  grouped  at  the  end  of 
a  slender  petiolule,  and  with  dichotomous  radiating  veins.  Fertile 
pimuB  with  recurved  petiolules,  and  borne  on  the  divisions  of  the 
main  petiole  near  their  origin.  This  plant  might  bo  placed  in  the 
genus  AdiantiUSf  Brongn.,  but  for  the  fructification,  which  alli^  it 
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with  such  ferns  as  Aneimta,  It  has  a  v)ery  laige  firond,  the  main 
petiole  being  sometimes  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  feet  long  before 
branching.  Flattened  petioles  have  sometimes  been  mist^en  for 
CordaiUa  and  Schizopteris.  It  is  a  characteristic  plant  of  tho  Lower 
Coal-measures. 

L  C,  Horton  (O.  F.  ffarU);  Norton  Creek,  N.B.  (C?.  F.  Matthew). 

3.  C.  OBLONOiPOLiA,  Goeppcrt. 

A  little  larger  and  coArser  than  Goeppert's  figure. 
U.  C,  Pictou  (J:  W.  D.). 

4.  C.  (Nexteoptbbis)  OBuaTiA,  Brongn. ' 

M.  C,  Sydney  (iJ.  J?roufn)  ;  Grand  Lake  (a-P.iTrtWe). 

6.  C.  (?Netjroptkkis)  inoens,  L.  &  H. 

M.  C,  Sydney  {R,  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  (G.  F.  HarU), 

6.  C.  OBLATA,  L.  &  H. 

M.  C,  Sydney  {R.  Brown). 

7.  C.  PiMfisiATA,  Lesquereuit. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Broum). 

8.  C.  mspiDA,  spec.  nov.     PL  XIII.  fig.  92. 

Pinnate ;  pinnules  obovate,  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  point, 
decurrent  on  the  petiole;  veins  slender,  distant,  forking  several 
times ',  under  surface  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

9.  C.  ANTIQTTA,  SpCC.  UOV.      PL  XIII.  fig.  96. 

L.  C,  ?  Hebcrt  River  (J.  W.  I).). 

Tripinnate ;  petioles  slender ;  pinnules  oblong,  obtuse,  decurrent 
on  the  petiole,  not  contiguous.  Terminal  pinnules  much  elongated  ; 
venation  simple,  divergent.  This  plant  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  peculiar  species  of  Cychpteris  foimd  in  the  Devonian,  than  any 
of  the  others  I  have  seen  in  the  Carboniferous. 

Neukopteris,  Brongn. 

1.  Neuboptekis  rarinebvis,  Bunbury. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Grand  Lake  (G.  F.  IlarU)  ;  Bay  de  Cha- 
leur  (Jx)gan). 

2.  N.  PERELEGANS,  SpCC.  UOV.      PL  XIII.  ^,  93. 

M.  C,  Sydney  {R.  Brown). 

Resembles  N.  elegans,  Brongn.,  but  has  narrower  pinnules,  and 
nerves  less  oblique  to  the  midrib.  The  pinnules  were  thick  and 
leathery,  rough  or  cellular-netted  above,  and  showing  the  venation 
only  on  the  underside. 

3.  N.  coRDATA,  Brongn.  (and  var.  angustifoUa). 

The  ferns  referred  to  this  species  are  identical  with  N.  hirsuUi 
of  Lesquereux.  They  aboimd  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal-forma- 
tions, and  have  larger  pinnules  thau  any  of  the  other  ferns.     A 
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ODgLd  tenninal  pinnule  ui  my  ooUeotion  is  5  inches  long.    The  sur- 
hu»  is  always  more  or  less  hairy. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (iJ.  Broum) ;  U.  C,  Picton  {J.  W.  2).). 

4.  N.  VoLTxn,  Brongn. 

A  single  imperfect  specimen  like  this  species,  bat  uncertain. 
IL  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.y 

5k  S.  coQAimA^  Btemb. 
IL  C»>  Sydney  (JK.  Bro¥m)  |  QtmA  Lake  ((7.  F.  iTartt);  U.  0.,  Pic- 

tM  (/.  ?r.  2>0. 

6.  K.  7LSX1T0SA,  Stemb. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (iJ.  Brwm) ;  Joggins  (J.  TT.  D.). 

7.  N.  HSIEB0P.HTLLA,  BrOUgU. 

M.  C,  Sydney  {R.  Brawn) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (/.  IT.  D.). 

9.  K.  Losmi,  Bnmgn. 
Bay  de  Ghaleur  (Logan). 

10.  N.  ACUTEFOLiA,  Brougu. 
M.  C,  Sydnqr  {LyOl^e  li$i). 

11.  N.  coKJueAiA,  Ooepp. 

IL  0»9  Sydney  {Bnmn'i  list,  Acad*  Qtoh). 

12.  N*  ATiBinrliA,  L.  &  H. 
M.  C,  Sydney  Q.  c). 

13.  N.  dbktATa,  Lesq. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Broum). 

14.  N.  SoRBin  (Brongn.). 
M.  C,  Sydney  (i2.  Broum). 

15.  N.  AXTRicirLATA,  Brougn. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Broum). 

16.  N.  CTCLOPTEEOiDEs,  spec.  uoV.     PI.  XIII.  fig.  94. 

Pinnate;  pinnules  contiguous  at  overlapping,  obliquely  l*oand- 
Ofate,  attached  at  the  lower  third  of  the  base ;  nerves  numerous, 
^reading  from  the  point  of  attachment.  Allied  to  N^  ViUiersi, 
Brongn* 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Broum). 

Odontoptbbis,  Brongn. 

1.  Odohtopibbis  ScHLOTHEixn,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Broum) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  {L<^n) ;  U.  C,  Pictou 
(J.  W.  D.). 

2.  0.  suBCUHiATA,  BuubuTy. 
M.  C,  Sydney  {B.  Brown). 
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DiCTYOPTBRIB,  Gutb. 

DiCTTOPTEBis  OBLiatiA,  BunbuTy. 
]tf .  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brotm). 

LoKCHOPTEBis^  Biongn. 
LoNCHOPTEBis  TEinjifl,  spcc.  nov.    PL  Xm.  fig.  103. 

Pinnate  or  bipinnate ;  pinnules  contigaous  at  the  base,  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  petiole,  oblong  elongate,  obtuse.  Network  of  veins 
very  delicate.  Allied  to  L,  Bridi,  Brongn.,  but  with  smaller,  more 
elongate  pinnules  and  finer  yeins.  I  suspect  this  to  be  a  thick-leaved 
Pecopterisy  showing  a  coarse  cellular  reticulation  on  the  upper  surface. 

M,  C,  Sydney  (E.  Brown). 

Sphenoptebis,  Brongn. 

1.  Sphekoptebis  uxtkda,  spec.  nor.    PL  XIII.  fig.  97. 

like  S.  Dubuissonii,  Brongn.,  or  S,  irregularis,  Sternberg,  in  habit ; 
but  the  pinnules  are  obovate,  dccurrent,  and  few-veined. 
M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  ffartt). 

2.  S.  HTMEKOPHYLLOIDES,  BrOUgU. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R,  Brown) ;  U.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  2>.). 

3.  S.  LATiOB,  spec.  nov.    PL  XTTI.  fig.  98. 

Petiole  forking  at  an  obtuse  angle,  slender,  tortuous ;  divisions 
bipinnate ;  pinnse  with  broad,  rounded,  confluent  pinnules ;  veins 
twice  forked,  with  sori  in  the  forks  of  the  veins,  tn  habit  like  S. 
latifolia,  Brongn.,  8.  Newherryi,  and  ^S^.  squamosa,  Lesq. 

M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  HarU) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  S.  DECiPiENS,  Lesquereux. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

5.  S.  obachjs,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  HarU). 

6.  S.  ABTEMISLSFOLIA,  BrOUgU. 

M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  HarU)  ;  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

7.  S.  Canadensis,  spec.  nov.     PL  XIII.  fig,  99. 

General  aspect  like  S,  Hceninghattsi,  but  secondary  pinnules  with 
n  margmed  petiole,  and  oblong  pinnules  divided  into  three  to  five 
obtuse  points.  It  is  not  unlike  S,  marginata,  from  the  Devonian  of 
St.  John, 

Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan) ;  Sydney  ?  (B.  Brown). 

8.  8.  LEsaTTEBETrxn,  Newberry. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

9.  S.  MicBOLOBA,  Guttbier. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (ii^.  Brown). 

10.  S.  OBTUsiLOBA  (?),  Brongu. 
M.  C,  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 
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Phtlloptebis^  Brongn. 
PsTLLOPTBBis  AwuQXJk,  spcc.  nov.     PI.  XTTT.  fig,  96 

Pinnate;  petiole  thick^  woody ;  pinnules  oblong, pointed^ attached 
by  the  middle  of  the  base;  midrib  strong,  extending  to  the  point,  giving 
off  very  oblique  nerves,  which  have  obliquely  pinnate  nervules  not 
anastomosing.  A  remarkable  frond,  which,  if  not  the  type  of  a  new 
genus,  must  belong  to  that  above  named. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (E,  Brown). 

Albihoptebis,  Sternberg. 

1.  AxBTHOPTEBis  LOKCHiTiCA,  Sternberg. 

M.  and  U.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.);  M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brawn);  Grand 
Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

Very  abimdant  throughout  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal-formations, 
and  so  variable  that  several  species  might  easily  be  founded  on 
detached  specimens. 

2.  A«  HBTKBOPHTLLA,  L.  &  H. 

L.  C,  Pansborough  (A,  Oesner). 

3.  A.  GRAimiNi,  Brongn. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (22.  Brown), 

4.  A.  HXBVOSA,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan) ;  U.  C,  Pictou 
(/.  W.  D.). 

5.  A.  anmicAiA,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Jc^Kins,  Bathurst  {Lyell) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  {J.  W.  2>.). 

6.  A.  PTKBomm,  Brongn.  {A,  BrongnarHi,  Goeppert). 
L.  or  M.  C.^  Bathurst  {LyeWs  list). 

7.  A.  Sbbiji,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 

8.  A.  GBAinyis,  spec.  nov.    PI.  XTTT.  fig.  100. 

Bipinnate;  pinnae  broad,  contiguous,  united  at  the  base;  veins 
numerous,  once  forked,  not  quite  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib. 
Upper  pinnsB  having  the  pinnules  confluent  so  as  to  give  crenato 
edges.  Still  higher  the  apex  of  the  frond  shows  distant  decurrent 
long  pinnules  with  waved  margins.  A  very  large  and  fine  species  of 
the  type  of  A.  Serlii  and  A.  Orandiniy  but  much  larger  and  different 
in  details.  Its  texture  seems  to  have  been  membranaceous;  and 
fragments  from  that  part  of  the  frond  where  the  long  simple  pinnules 
are  passing  into  the  compound  ones  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
Od4mt(>pterU. 

Bay  de  Chaleur  (Logan). 

PsooPTSBis^  Brongn. 
1.  Peoopteris  abbosescens,  Schloth. 
Seems  to  have  been  an  herbaceous  species  with  a  very  strong 
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petiole.    It  occurs  in  an  ereot  position  in  a  sandstone  on  Wallace 
River. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown);  U.C,  Pictou  (/.  W.  D.);  Wallace 
Riret  (Dt.  Creed). 

2.  P.  ABB&sViATAy  Brongn. 

M.  0^,  Sydney  (i2.  Brown);  Salmon  Eiver,  U.  C,  Pictou  {J,  W.  />.)• 
Very  common  both  in  thp  Upper  and  Middle  Goal-formations. 

3.  P.  RiGiDAy  spec.  nov. 

Similar  to  P.  arborescens,  but  much  smaller^  and  with  finer  nerves. 
U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  P.  TTKiTA,  Brongn. 

Certain  pinnules  of  a  firond  are  sometimes  swollen  as  if  covered 
with  fructification  below ;  and  in  this  state  they  resemble  P.  arguta^ 
Brongn.  The  son  are  seen  in  other  specimens,  and  are  large,  round, 
and  covered  with  an  indusium  as  in  Aspidium,   * 

M.  C,  Sydney  (M.  Brown) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

5.  P.  PLUMOSA,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (J2.  Brown). 

6.  P.  POLTMORPHA,  BrOUgU. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

7.  P.  ACUTA,  Brongn. 
M.C.,  Pictou  (y:  W.D.). 

8.  P.  towoiFOLiA,  Brongn. 

In  Bunbury*8  list,  from  Sydney. 

9.  P.  T-fiNioPTEBOiDES,  Buubury. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (E.  Brown). 

10.  P.  CTATHBA,  Brongn. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (J2.  Brown). 

ll«  Pi  MQVAus,  Brongn. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (i2.  Brown). 

12*  P.  SiLUMAKi?,  Brongn. 
In  LyeWs  list,  from  Sydney* 

13*  P.  viLLOSA,  Brongn. 
M.  C,  Pictou  {LyeWe  list). 

14.  P.  BucKLAin)!,  Brongn. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (Brown's  list), 

15.  P.  OBEOPTEBOiDBS,  Brongn. 
M.  C,  Sydney  {Brown's  Usi)* 
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16.  P.  DBCUBREiirs,  Lesq, 

Has  pinnules  more  crowded,  decreasing  towaiib  the  apex,  but  may 
be  a  TEriety* 
IL  C,  Sydney  (R,  Brown). 

17.  P.  PLxrcKETBTn,  Stemb. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Broum), 

Bedtsbtu,  Goeppert. 
BxnncBTiA  Qceppebti,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XTTT.  fig,  101. 

Bipinnate ;  pinnsa  broad,  contiguous/ obtuse,  with  thick  pinnules. 
Pinnules  rounded   above,  oboyate  below.     Midrib  thick,  oblique, 
diyiding  above  into  a  tuft  of  irregular  hair-like  veins. 
'  M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  HarU) ;  Bay  de  Chaleur  {Logan)  j  U.  C, 
JogffJOB  (J.  W.  D.). 

Hthb270phyllites,  Goeppert. 

HncUrOPHTLLITBB  PEKTADAOITLA,  SpCC.  UOV. 

In  general  habit  like  Sphenoptem  mieroloha,  Goepp.,  but  with 
pinnuleB  divided  into  from  four  to  seven  obtuse  ouneate  lobes,  each 
with  on«  vein. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Brown). 

Pajlsoptsbis,  Geinitz* 
1*  Paljbopikris  HARTn,  spec*  nov.    PI.  Yin.  fig.  35. 

Stem  or  leaf-bases  transversely  wrinkled  with  delicate  lines;, 
scars  transversely  oval,  slightly  appendaged  below ;  vascular  scars 
oonfloent.     Breadth  l4  in. ;  lengtji  0'6  in. 

M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  HarU). 

2.  P.  AcADicA,  spec.  nov.    PL  VIII.  fig.  36. 

Stem  or  leaf-bases  longitudinally  striated ;  scars  transverse,  flat 
above,  rounded  and  bluntiy  appendaged  below ;  vascular  scars  in  a 
tnmsveise  row.     Breadth  of  scars  0*7  inch ;  length  0*5  inch. 

U.C.,Pictou(./.  Tr.Z>.). 

Caxtloptbris,  L.  &  H. 
Several  small  erect  stems  at  the  Joggins  seem  to  be  trunks  of  ferns, 
but  are  too  obscure  for  description. 

PsABONTUs,  Cotta. 
Trunks  of  this  kind  must  be  rare  in  the  Nova  Scotian  coal-fields 
A  few  obscure  stems  surroimded  by  cord-like  aerial  roots  have  been 
found,  and  probably  are  remains  of  plants  of  this  genus. 

Meoaphytok,  ArtiB. 
1.  Meoaphytok  MAoiapicuK,  spec.  nov.     PI.  VIII.  fig.  34. 

Stems  large,  roughly  striated  longitudinally;  scars  contiguous, 
orbicular,  deeply  sunk,  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  with  a 
bilobate  vascular  impression  2  inches  broad  and  an  inch  high. 

M.  C,  Joggins  {J.  W.  D.). 
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2.  H*  HTTHiLE,  spec.  nov.    PI.  yni.  ^.  33. 

stem  2*5  inches  in  diameter;  leaf-scars  prominent,  flattened,  and 
broken  at  the  ends,  1  inch  wide.  Surface  of  the  stem  marked  with 
irregular  furrows,  and  invested  with  a  carbonaceous  coating.  An 
internal  axis,  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  coalj  coating,  sends 
off  obliquely  thick  branches  to  the  leaf-scars.  This  is  a  very  re- 
markable specimen,  and  throws  much'  light  on  the  structure  of 
Megaphytm.  Unfortunately  the  minute  structures  are  not  pre- 
served* 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brawn), 

Genus  LEPiDODBNBBoy,  Sternberg. 

1.  LEPiDOi>Ein>BOK  coRRUGATuic,  Dawsou,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc, 

vol.  XV.     PI.  XI.  fig.  53. 

Areoles  elongate  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends,  with  a  ridge  along 
the  middle,  terminating  in  a  single  elevated  vascidar  scar  at  the 
upper  end.  In  certain  states  the  vascular  mark  appears  in  the 
middle  of  the  areole.  In  young  branches  the  areoles  are  contiguous 
and  resemble  those  of  L»  elegans.  In  old  stems  they  become  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  of  longitudinally  wrinkled  bark ;  in  very  old  stems 
these  spaces  are  much  wider  than  the  areoles.  Leaves  linear,  1  inch 
or  more  in  length,  usually  reflected,  one-nerved.  Cones  (Lepi- 
dostrohi)  terminal,  short,  cylindric,  with  numerous  short,  acute-tri- 
angular scales.  Structiure  of  stem : — a  central  pith  with  a  slender 
.cylinder  of  scalariform  vessels,  exterior  to  which  is  a  thick  cylinder 
of  cellular  tissue  and  bast  fibres,  and  a  dense  outer  bark. 

Yar.  verticillatum  has  the  areoles  arranged  in  regular  decussate 
whorls  instead  of  spirally.  This  difference,  which  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  warrant  even  a  generic  distinction,  is  proved  by  speci- 
mens in  my  possession  to  be  merely  a  variety  oi phylhtcuds. 

This  species  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous Coal-measures,  and  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Middle  Coal- 
formation.  Fragments  of  bark  resembling  that  of  this  species,  occur 
in  the  Coal-formation  of  Bay  do  Chaleur,  along  with  leafy  branches 
of  Lepidodendron,  which  resemble  those  of  this  species,  though,  I 
believe,  distinct. 

L.  C,  Horton,  &c.  (C.  R  Hartt;  J.  W.  D.) ;  Norton  Creek,  &c., 
New  Brunswick  (G.F.  Matthew). 

2.  L.  PicTOENSB,  spec.  nov.     PI.  IX.  fig.  37. 

Areoles  contiguous,  prominent,  long  oval,  acuminate,  separated 
in  young  stems  by  a  narrow  line ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  3,  or 
less ;  lower  half  obliquely  wrinkled,  especially  at  one  side.  Middle 
line  indistinct.  Leaf-scar  at  upper  end  of  areole,  small,  triangular, 
with  traces  of  three  vascular  points,  nearly  confluent.  Length  of 
areole  about  0*5  inch.  Leaves  contracted  at  the  base,  widening 
slightly,  and  gradually  contracting  to  a  point ;  ribs  three,  central 
distinct,  lateral  obscure ;  length  1  inch.  Cones  borne  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  smaller  branches,  oblong,  obscurely  scaly. 

In  habit  of  growth  this  species  resembles  L.  elegans,^  for  which 
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imperfect  spedmens  might  be  mistaken.     It  is  also  near  to  L,  hinerve 

and  L.paiuhan,  Bunbnry*.  It  abounds  in  tlie  Middle  Coal-measures. 

IL  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown) ;  Pictou  (H.Poole  and  J.  W.  D.) ;  Grand 

3.  L.  sDcosuir^  Sternberg. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (iJ.  Brwm) ;  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  L.  niCHOTOMUK,  Sternberg  (L.  Stembergii,  L.  &  H.). 

M.  C,  Sydney  (2J.  Broum);  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.);  L.  C,  Horton, 
(/.  Tr.2>.). 

6.  L.  nicuBXATUH,  spec.  nov.    PI.  IX.  fig.  40. 

Areoles  approximate  or  separated  by  a  shallow  furrow,  rhombic 
orate,  obliquely  acuminate  below,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  wrinkled 
transversely,  especially  on  the  middle  line,  which  appears  tuber- 
colated ;  vascular  scar  rhombic,  twice  as  broad  as  long,  with  three 
{proximate  vascular  points.  In  some  flattened  specimens  the  line 
separating  the  areoles  is  indistinct,  and  the  scars  appear  on  a  trans- 
versely wrinkled  surface  without  distinct  areoles. 

M.  C,  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.). 

6.  L.  xnroxTLiTuic,  Sternberg.    PI.  IX.  fig.  41. 

Possibly  several  species  are  included  under  this  name ;  but  they 
cannot  be  separated  a^t  present. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown) ;  Joggins  and  Pictou  (J.  W.  D.) ;  U.  C, 
Joggins  (j;  W.D.). 

7.  If.  DiLATATuic,  liudley  &  Hutton. 
M.  C,  Joggins  {J.  W.  D.). 

8.  L.,  sp.  like  tbteaoonxth,  Goepp. 

Obscurely  marked,  but  a  distinct  species,  unless  an  imperfectly 
preserved  variety  of  L,  tetraganum.  The  areoles  are  square,  with  a 
rhombic  scar  at  the  upper  comer  of  each. 

L.  C,  Horton  (J.  W.  D.). 

9.  L.  BiHBBVB,  Bunbury. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

10.  L.  TTJMiDUM,  Bunbury. 

I  think  it  probable  that  this  species  belongs  to  the  genus  Lepido- 
phJoios ;  but  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 
11.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

11.  L.  GRACiLE,  Brongn. 

In  Brown's  list  in '  Ac.  Geology.'   Probably  a  variety  of  the  next. 
M,  C,  Sydney  (22.  Brown). 

12.  L.  JSLEQAJXS,  Brongn. 

In  Bunbury  and  Brown's  lists. 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Brown). 

*  In  certain  states  of  preserration,  the  lateral  ribs  of  the  leayee  become  oImo- 
kte ;  and  m  others  the  central  disappears,  in  which  state  the  resemblance  to  L, 
hinerve  is  very  dose. 
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13.  L.  PLUKABIUM,  L.  ft  H. 

M.  0.,  Sydney  (inBraum*8  lUt), 

14.  L.  SELAGiNoiDEs,  Stemb. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (in  Brawn*8  list), 

15.  L.  HARCouBTn  (Witham). 
M.  C,  Sydney  (in  Brown's  list), 

16.  L.  CLTPEATiTM  (?),  Lesqx. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (R.  Broum)  ;  U.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  />.). 

17.  L.  AcuLEATUM,  Sternberg. 
M.  0.,  Sydney  (i?.  Brown). 

18.  L.  PLioATiTH,  spec.  noY.    PI.  IX.  fig.  88. 

Leaf-areoles  much  elongated ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  5  or  6, 
transversely  rugose;  central  line  indistinot.  Leaf-scar  rhombio, 
with  three  vascular  points ;  soars  in  old  stems  separated  by  rugose 
bark,  and  somewhat  elongate. 

M.C.,Pictou(^.  TT.i).). 

19.  L.  PERSONATUM,  spcc.  uov.     PI.  IX.  fig.  39. 

Areoles  ovate  acuminate ;  breadth  to  length  as  1  to  8  or  4,  con- 
tiguous in  young  stems ;  central  lines  distinct ;  lower  part  of  areole 
with  transverse  lines.  Leaf-scars  ovate,  with  two  marks  above  and 
two  below ;  leaves  slender,  1  inch  long,  one-nerved. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (i?.  Brown). 

Halonia,  sp.  Halonia,  L.  &  H. 

A  specimen  probably  referable  to  this  genus  fi:t)m  Grand  Lake,  in 
the  collection  of  C.  P.  Hartt. 

Lepibostrobits,  Brongn. 

1.  LePIDOSTROBXTS  VARIABUJS,  L.  <&  H. 

The  most  common  species. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (22.  Brown) ;  Pictou  and  Joggins  (J,  W,  /).)• 

2.  L.  s^TjAMOsus,  spec.  nov.     PI.  10.  ^g.  46. 

2  to  3  inches  long,  1  inch  thick-;  scales  large,  broadly  trigonal,  acute. 
Allied  to L»  trtgonolepis,  but  larger.    Probably  a  cone  of  Lepidc^hloios, 
M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt). 

3.  L.  LONoiFOLnrs,  spec.  nov. 

Long-lsaved,  like  Lepidgdendron  longifoUum,  L.  &  H. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  Lepibostrobits,  sp. 

Acute  trigonal  leaves,  small. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  IF.  D.). 

5.  Lepibostrobus,  sp. 

Round,  with  obscure  scales  and  remains  of  long  leaves. 
L.  C,  Horton  {J.  W.  D.). 
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6.  L.  TRioojroixpiSy  Bunbnry* 
M.  C,  Sydney  (B.  Bnnvn). 

LEPrDOPHTLLUic,  Brongn. 

1.  IiBPISOPHTLLpC  i4HaB0LA!nnr^  L,  &  ?, 
H.  C,  Jogginfl ;  U.  0„  Kctou  (/,  TT,  i>,)' 

2.  L.  Tsnaxwm(?),  L.  ^  H. 

Two-nerved  or  three-neryed^  like  L.  trinerve,  Jj.  ft  H.,  but  nar- 
rower.    Both  tlie  above  are  parts  of  Lepidostrobi, 
U.  C,  Joggins  (J:  W.  Z).). 

3.  Ii,  iunr«(?)»  Brongn* 
M.  C,  Sydney  {E.  Brown). 

4.  IiBPinOPHTLLUlC,  Sp. 

Broad  ovate,  short,  ppinted«  one«nerved,  half  an  inch  long. 
XT.  C,  Picton. 

5.  L.  nrcEBMBBruK,  L.  ft  H, 

M,  C,  Sjdnejr  (iJ, -Brotw'*  ZwO» 

Halania,  Lepidostrobus  fmd  Lqtidophyllum,  including  only  parts 

€i  Lt^pidodendron  and  Itepidophhios^  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
provisional  genera. 

Lbpidophloios,  Sternberg. 

1.  Lepidofhloios  Aoadiahit^  «pea  nov.    PL  X.  fig.  45,  PL  XI. 

fig.  51, 

Leaf-bases  breadly  rhombic,  or  in  old  stems  regularly  rhombic, 
prominent,  ascending,  terminated  by  very  broad  rhombic  scars 
having  a  central  point  and  two  lateral  obscure  points.  Outer  bark 
laminated  or  scaly.  Sur&ce  of  inner  bark  with  single  points  or  de- 
pressions. Leaves  long,  linear,  with,  a  strong  keel  on  one  side,  5 
indies  or  more  in  length.  Cone-scars  sparsely  scattered  on  thick 
branches,  either  in  two  rews  or  spirally,  both  modes  being  some- 
times seen  on  the  same  branch,  gcalariform  axis  scarcely  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  a  stem  5  inches  thick.  Fruit,  an  ovate  strobile  with 
numerous  acute  scales  covering  small  globular  spore-cases.  This 
species  is  closely  allied  to  Uhdendron  majus  and  LepidopMoios 
laridnuSy  and  presents  numerous  varieties  of  marking. 

M.  C,  Joggins,  Salmon  Biver,  Picton  {J.  W.  2>.);  Sydney  (jft. 
BtxMm). 

2.  L.  pROicnnjLXTs,  spec.  nov.    PL  XI.  fig.  52. 

Leaf-bases  rhombic  pyramidal,  somewhat  wrinkled  at  the  sides, 
truncated  by  r^ularly  rhombic  scars,  each  with  three  approximate 
vascular  points. 

K  C,  Joggins  {J.  W.  D.). 

3.  L.  PABvus,  spec.  nov.    PL  XI.  fig.  50. 

Lei|f-bases  rtiombic,  small,  with  rhombic  scars  broader'than  long; 
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vascular  points  obscure ;  leaves  linear,  acute,  3  inches  or  more  in 
length,  with  a  keel  and  two  faint  lateral  ribs.    Cones  large,  sessile. 
U.  C,  Pictou;  M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.);  M.  C,  Sydney  (B. 
Brown)* 

4.  L.  PLATTsnexA,  spec.  nov.    PI.  X.  figs.  47  &  48. 

Leaf-bases  rhombic,  broader  than  long,  little  prominent;  scars 
rhombic,  oval,  acuminate,  slightly  emarginate  above;  vascular 
points  two,«approximate  or  confluent. 

M.  C,  Sydney  (E.  6rown) ;  Joggins  (J".  W.  D.). 

5.  L.  TETRAooKTm,  spcc.  DOV.     PI.  X.  fig.  49. 

Leaf-bases  square,  furrowed  on  the  sides ;  leaf-scar  central,  with 
apparently  a  single  central  vascular  point. 
M.  C,  Joggins  {J.  TT.  D.). 

DiPLOTEOiUM,  Corda. 

Deplotegium  betusttk,  spec.  nov.    PI.  XTTI.  fig.  102. 

The  fragments  referable  to  plants  of  this  genus  are  imperfect  and 
obscure.  The  most  distinct  show  leaf-bases  ascending  obliquely, 
and  terminating  by  a  retuse  end  with  a  papilla  in  the  notch.  Some 
less  distinct  ftt^ments  may  possibly  be  imperfectly  preserved  speci- 
mens oi  Lepidodendron  or  L^idophloios, 

M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

Ekobbu. 

Kearly  all  the  plants  referred  to  this  genus  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  are,  as  Goeppert  has  shown,  imperfectly  preserved  stems  of 
Lepidodendron,  In  the  Lower  Coal-formation  many  such  Knorria 
forms  are  afforded  by  L,  corrugatum. 

Ekobbia  SsLLOKn,  Sternberg. 

This  appears  different  from  the  ordinary  Knorriai;  its  supposed 
leaves  may  be  aerial  roots.  It  has  a  large  pith-cylinder  with  very 
distant  tabular  floors,  like  Stemhergia* 

M.  C,  Sydney  {B.  Brown), 

CoBDAiTEs,  Unger.    (Pychnophtllttm,  Brongn.) 

1.  COBDAITES  BOBASSIFOLIA,  Corda. 

M.  C,  Pictou  {H,  Poole) ;  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt) ;  Sydney 
{B,  Brown);  Joggins,  Onslow  {J,  W,  D,);  Bay  de  Chaleur 
{Logan), 

Yerj  abundant  in  the  Middle  Coal-formation. 

2.  C.  SIMPLEX,  spec.  nov. 

Leaves  similar  to  the  last  in  size  and  form,  but  with  simple,  equal, 
parallel  nerves.  It  may  be  a  variety,  but  is  characteristic  of  the 
Upper  Coal-formation. 

M.  C,  Grand  River  (C,  R  Hartt) ;  U.  C,  Pictou  {J.  W.  D.). 
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CAEDiooABPuif,  Brongn. 

1.  Caboiocabpuk  FLiriTAHs,  Bpec.  nov.    PI.  XII.  fig.  74. 

Oral ;  apex  entire  or  notched;   enrfSeu^  slightly  rugose  ;   nucleus 
round  oTate,  acuminate,  pitted  on  the  surface^  with  a  raised  mesial  line. 
M.C.,Joggins(J:Tr.2>.). 

2.  C.  BisBcixm,  spec.  nov.    PL  XII.  fig.  73. 

Nucleus  as  in  the  last  species,  but  striate ;  margin  widely  notched 
at  apexy  and  more  narrowly  notched  below. 
M.  C,  Grand  Lake  (C.  F.  Hartt).  / 

3.  Cabdiocaspuic,  sp.  like  C.  marginatum. 
M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

4.  Cabdiocarpum,  sp.  allied  to  C.  latum,  Newberry. 
M.  C,  Pictou  {H.  Poole). 

These  Cardiocarpa  are  excessively  abundant  in  the  roo&  of  some 
coal-seams ;  and  the  typical  onea  must  have  been  samaras  or  winged 
nuUets.  They  must  have  belonged  to  phsenogamous  plants,  and 
certainly  are  not  the  fruits  of  Lepidodendron,  though  some  of  the 
spore-cases  of  this  genus  have  been  described  as  Cardiocarpa.  These 
I  propose  to  place  under  the  provisional  genus  Sporangites. 

SpoBAKGiiESy  Dawson. 

1.  SPOBAKeiTlfiS  PAPILLATA,  SpCC.  noV.      PI.  XII.  fig.  80. 

I  propose  the  provisional  generic  name  of  Sporangites  for  spores 
or  spore-cases  of  Lepidodendron,  Calamites,  and  similar  plants,  not 
referred  to  the  species  to  which  they  belong.  The  present  species  is 
round,  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  minute  raised 
papillse  or  spines.  It  abounds  in  the  roof  of  several  of  the  shaly 
eoals  in  the  Joggins  section^  and  especially  in  one  in  group  19  of  that 
section. 
.     M.  C,  Joggins  (J.  W.  D.). 

2.  S.  GLABBA,  spec.  uov.    PL  XII.  fig.  81. 

About  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  round  and  smooth.  Exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal-measures  of  Horton 
Bluffy  with  Lepidodendron  corrugatum,  to  which  it  possibly  belongs. 
A  similar  spore-case,  possibly  of  another  species  of  Lepidodendron, 
occors  rarely  in  the  Middle  Coal-formation  at  the  Joggins. 

Stbbnbebgia,  Artis. 

This  provisional  genus  includes  the  i^WhsoiDadoxylonySigillaria, 
and  other  plants,  usually  preserved  as  casts  in  sandstone,  retaining 
more  or  lees  perfectly  the  transverse  partitions  into  which  the  pith- 
cylinders  of  many  coal-formation  trees  became  divided  in  the  process 
of  growth.  These  fossils  are  most  abundant  in  the  Upper  Coal-for- 
ma^on,  but  occur  also  in  the  Middle  Coal-formation.  The  following 
varieties  may  be  distinguished : — 

(a)  Var.appurttmita,  with  fine  uniform  transverse  wrinkles.  This 
is  usually  invested  with  a  thin  coating  of  structureless  coal. 
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(6)  Yar.  angrdarisj  with  coarser  and  more  angular  transrerse 
wrinkles.     This  is  the  character  of  the  pith  of  DadoxyJ4m. 

(c)  Yar.  dUtans,  nsnally  of  small  size,  and  with  distant  and  irre- 
Ifular  wrinkles.  This  is  sometimes  invested  with  wood  haying  the 
stnioture  of  Oalamodendron,  and  perhaps  is  not  generically  distinct 
from  O,  approximatmn, 

(d)  Yar.  obscura,  with  distinct  and  distant  transverse  wrinkles, 
but  not  strongly  marked  on  the  surface.  This  is  the  character  of 
the  pith-cylinders  of  SigUlaria  and  Lepidojphlotos. 

X  Endogenites,  L.  &  H. 

Many  sandstone-casts,  answermg  to  the  character  of  the  plants 
described  under  this  name  by  lindley,  occur  in  the  Upper  Coal-for- 
mation. They  are  sometimes  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  several  feet 
in  length,  irregularly  striated  longitudinally,  and  invested  with  coaly 
matter.  Sometimes  they  show  transverse  striation  in  parts  of  their 
length.  I  believe  they  are  casts  of  pith-cylinders  of  the  nature  of 
Siernbergia,  and  probably  of  Sigillarioid  trees. 

SoLsyiTEs,  L.  &  H. 
Plants  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Coal- 
formation  of  the  Joggins.  • 


For  all  the  specimens  noticed  in  the  above  list  as  collected  by  Sir 
W.  E.  Logan;  Richard  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  Henry 
Poole,  Esq.,  of  Glaoe  Bay,  C.B.,  and  G.  F.  and  C.  B.  Matthew  and 
0.  F.  HarM;,  Esqs.,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  those  gentlemen.  To  Mr.  Brown  especially  I  am  under 
great  obligations  for  his  liberality  in  placing  at  my  disposal  his 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  plants  of  the  Cape  Breton  coal- 
field. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  V.-XHI. 

Illustrative  of  the  Co<U^lanfs  qf  British  North  America. 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  1.  Dadoxylon  antiquius:  longitudinal  section,  radial,  magnified  90  dia- 
meters. 

2.  lliesame:  longitudinal  section,  tangential,  magnified  OOdiametem:  a, 
medullary  ra^. 

a  The  §ame :  portions  of  oeUs  showing  areolation,  magnified  250  dia- 
meters. 

4.  Dadoxyhn  Acadiantm :  longitudinal  section,  radial,  magnified  90  dia- 
meters. 

6.  The  same:  longitudinal  section,  tangential,  magnified  90  diameters:  a, 
medullary  rays. 

6.  The  same:  portion  of  cell  showing  areolations,  magnified  250  dia- 

meters. 

7.  Lado^^lon  materiarium:    longitudinal   section,  radial,    magnified  70 

diameters. 

8.  The  same:  longitudinal  section,  tangential,  magnified  70  diameters: 

a,  medullary  rays. 

9.  The  same :  portion  of  cell  showing  areolation,  magnified  250  diameters. 
10.  V.annttlahm:  longitudinal  section,  radial,  magnified  70  diameters. 
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Fig.  U.  Hie  same :  lon^tiidinal  seqtipn,  magnified  90  dwiQ^ters :  a,  one  of  the 

oonoentrio  rings  of  oomnaot  coalj  niatter. 
12L  The  same :  portion  of  ^  cell  showing  areolation,  natural  aue. 
13.  The  same :  transrerse  section,  natural  siie :  a,  pith ;  5,  wood,  composed 

of*  alternate  circles  of  areolated  cells  and  compact  coaly  matter ;  r, 

coal  J  bark. 

Platb  VI. 
Fig.  14.  JraucarUes  gracilis :  branch  with  leases,  three-fourths  the  natural  size. 
lb.  Si^ittaria  mvwnii',  portion  of  two  ribs,  4  feet  above  Uie  lerel,  one-half 
the  natural  size :  a,  cortical ;  h,  decorticated. 

16.  The  same :  portion  of  one  rib  near  the  root-,  furrowed  and  with  vascular 

scars  widely  separated. 

17.  The  same :  trunk  1  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base,  showing  th^  origin  of 

Uie  ribs. 

18.  The  same :  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 

one-half  tne  natural  size. 
19.*  The  same :  portion  of  the  base  of  the  stem,  one-half  the  natural  size, 
from  a  photograph. 

20.  The  same :  SigiUarian  root  of  this  or  au  allied  species. 

21.  SigiUaria  plantcottOy  from  a  photograph,  one-half  the  natural  size ; 

21  a,  scar  and  part  of  rib,  one-half  the  natural  size. 
2SL  eaienoides,  from  a  photograph,  one-half  the  natural  size ;  22  a,  acar 

and  part  of  ribs,  one-half  the  natural  size. 
2A.  striata :  flattened  stem,  from  a  photograph,  two-thirds  the  natural 

size ;  '23  a,  part  of  stem,  same  size ;  23  6,  scar,  enlarged. 
24  eminens :  decorticated  stem,  from  a  photograph,  much  reduced ; 

21  a,  soar,  one-half  the  natural  size. 
25. KuteUata^  from  a  photograph,  two-thirds  the  natural  size,  with  band 

of  interrupted  growth ;  25  a,  ordinary  areole,  natural  size ;  25  6,  are- 

oles  from  the  regular  band,  natural  size. 

Platb  vn. 

Fig.  26.  SiffiUaria  elegans :  decorticated  stem,  from  a  photograph,  one-half  the 
natural  size,  with  band  of  interrupted  growth  at  /3 ;  26  a,  corticated 
and  flattened  stem,  one-half  the  natural  size,  with  branches  at  /3  &  y ; 
26  b,  leaf  of  S.  elegans;  26  c,  areoles  of  a  branch ;  26  d^  areole  of 
main  stem. 

27.  Bretonensis:  corticated  stem,  from  a  photograph,  two-thirds  the 

natural  size ;  27  a,  areole,  natural  size. 

28.  Sydnenxis :  decorticated  stem,  from  a  photograph,  two-thirds  the 

natural  size ;  28  a,  areoles  of  decorticated  stem ;  1^  6  &  ^,  variety  of 
Stiffmarian  root  attached  to  this  species. 

29.  Anihclithes  squamosus,  from  a  photomph,  two-thirds  the  natural  size. 
8(X  Rkabdocarpi,  from  a  photograph,  two-thirds  the  natural  size ;  30  a, 

a  larger  specimen  of  ihe  same;  306,  single  nutlet  of  the  same, 

natural  size. 

90  e.  pyffTTUBUS :  fragment,  natural  size. 

31.  Cqfamoiendr<m  awproximatum^  one-half  the  natural  size ;  31  a,  cast  of 

pith ;  31  6,  coafy  or  woody  investment ;  31  c,  tissues  of  wood  of 

Calamodendran,  magnified. 
*  31  d.  Tissues  of  a  different  species  of  Calamodendron  or  of  Calamiies, 

Plate  Vm. 
Fig.  32.  Leaflets  of  Cyelopteris  Acadica,  from  a  photoffranh,  one-third  the  na- 
tural size ;  32  a,  petiole  of  the  same,  one-Uiira  natural  size ;  32  6, 
divisions  of  petiole,  one-half  the  natural  size ;  32  c,  leaflete ;  32  d, 
leaflet;  32  e,  leaflet  enlarged,  showing  venation;  32/  striation  of 
petiole  enlarged ;  32  ^,  A,  remains  of  fructification ;  32 1,  base  of  pe- 
tiole, much  reduced. 
33.  Megaphftcn  humile :  )3,  leaf-scars ;  y,  part  of  axis :  from  a  photograph, 
two-thirds  the  natural  size. 

n2 
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Fig.  34.  Megaphyton  VMgnificum :  portion  of  stem,  one-sixth  the  natural  size ; 
34  a,  leaf-scar,  from  a  photograph,  two-thirds  the  natural  size. 

35.  Palaopteris  HartHt  one-half  the  natural  sice. 

36.  AcadicOf  one-half  the  natural  size. 

Plate  IX. 

Fig.  37.  Lepidodendron  Pictoense,  branchlets  and  leaves,  from  a  photograph, 
one-half  the  natural  size  (/3,  cone) ;  37  a,  leafy  brandi ;  37  6,  branch 
with  areoles ;  37  c,  larger  branch ;  37  d^  old  stem  with  deep  furrows, 
and  at  /3  areoles,  not  enlarged ;  37  «,  leaTes.  Figs  37  a  to  37  ^  from 
photographs  two-thirds  the  natural  sixe.  37/,  areole  enlarged ;  37  y, 
leaf  enlai^ned. 

38.  pUcatufn^  portion  of  old  stem ;  38  a,  areole  of  branch,  these  areoles 

being  placed  in  contact  on  such  youn^  branches. 

39.  peraonatum,  leafy  branch ;  39  a,  Lirger  stem  with  areoles ;  both 

from  photographs,  two-thirds  the  natural  size ;  39  6,  areole,  enlarged ; 
39  r,  leaf,  natural  size. 

40.  decurtatumy  from  a  photograph,  two-thirds  the  natural  size ;  40  a, 

areole,  enlarged. 

41.  undulatuniy  portion  of  old  stem,  showing  enlarged  areoles,  fur- 
rows, and  two  cone-scars. 

42.  43.  Portions  of  old  stems,  probably  of  L,  rimosum  or  allied  species. 

Plate  X. 

Fig.  44.  Portions  of  old  stems,  probably  of  Lepidodendron  rimosum  or  an  allied 
species. 

45.  Leptdophloios  Acadianus,  stem  with  marks  of  cones,  from  a  photograph, 

one-half  the  natural  size ;  45  a,  portion  of  stem  with  areoles,  from 
a  photograph,  two-thirds  the  natural  size ;  45  b,  decorticated  stent, 
natural  size ;  45  c  kd,  opposite  sides  of  the  same  stem,  reduced,  to 
show  the  different  arrangement  of  the  cone-soars ;  45  f ,  part  of  a 
leaf,  natural  size ;  45/,  g,  h,  areoles  from  different  parts  of  stem. 

46.  Strobile  of  Leptdophloios ;  46  a,  transTerse  section  of  a  similar  strobile  ; 

from  photographs,  two-thirds  the  natural  size. 
47  &  48.  Leptdophloios plafi/siigma,  from  a  photograph,  two-thirds  the  natural 

size ;  47  a  &  48  a,  areole  of  the  same,  natural  size. 
49.  tetragonus,  from  photograph,  two-thirds  the  natural  size ;  49 «, 

areole,  two^thirds  the  natural  size. 

Plate  XI. 

Fig.  50.  Lepidophhios  parvus^  stem  with  areoles  and  scars  of  cones ;  50  a, 
ffroup  of  leaves ;  both  from  photographs,  two-thirds  the  natural  size ; 
So  6,  areole,  natural  size. 

51.  Cross  section  of  Lepidophhios  Acadiantts,  showing  the  outer  rind  and 

woody  axis,  one-tenth  the  natural  size;  51  a,  scalariform  vessels  of  axis, 
magnified ;  51  6,  transverse  section  of  part  of  the  axis,  showing  the 
vascular  bundles  which  proceed  to  the  leaves,  and  the  different 
diameters  of  the  outer  and  inner  circles  of  vessels ;  51  c,  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  axis,  showing  one  bundle  of  vessels. 

52.  Leptdophloios  prominulmy  portion  of  cast,  from  a  photograph,  two- 

thii^  the  natural  size ; '  52  a,  areole,  natural  size. 

53.  Lepidodendron  corrtigatumy  young  branch  with  cone ;  53  a,  branch  with 

leaves;  53  o,  older  branch  with  areoles  beginning  to  separate;  53  c£, 
variety  with  alternate  areoles ;  53  e,  variety  with  areoles  in  vertical 
rows ;  ^f,gj  old  trimks,  with  widely  separated  areoles ;  53  A,  pho- 
tograph of  branch ;  53  f ,  Knorrice,  or  decorticated  state ;  53  k,  frag- 
ment, showing  ramification ;  53  /,  bark  with  areoles  in  transverse  rows; 
53  m,  spore-case,  natural  size  and  magnified ;  53  n  to  r,  areoles  in 
various  states ;  53  s,  leaf,  enlarged. 

54.  Scalariform  vessel  of  Lepidodendron, 

55.  „  „        Stigmaria, 
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Plate  XII. 

Pig.  56.  ScaWiform  ressel  of  Lepidophloios, 

*>7.  Tissues  of  SigtUaria. 

58.  Veseel  of  SpftenophyUum. 

59.  Tissues  of  Calanioaendron, 

Ga  Tissues  of  Co&wiVc*.  * 

61.  Scalariform  tissue  of  Ferns. 

62.  Bast  tissue  of  Sioillaria. 

63.  Cells  of  Dadoxyion  Acadianum. 

64.  Cells  of  />.  materiarium. 

65.  Cuticle  of  PmnuIaHa. 

66.  Vessel  of  Sphenophyllnm^  200  diameters. 

67.  Teasels  and  cells  from  Tascular  bundles  of  Ferns,  £00  diameters. 

68.  Tissues  of  Siffillariay  200  diameters. 

60.  BAabdocarpus  insiffnis, 
70-72.  Cardiocajyum^  spp. 

73.  C.  bUednm. 

74.  C.fluitans, 

75.  Trigonocarpttm  minus, 

76.  T.  SigUJ<tH(e. 
7J.  T,  avellanum. 

78.  T.  inttrmedium ;  78  a,  nucleus  of  do. 

79.  T,  Notggerathi. 

80.  Sporangites  papillata ;  80  6,  nat.  size. 

81.  8.  glabra  ;  81  o,  nat.  size. 

82.  Fragment  of  AnthoUthes. 

83.  Stigmaria  with  scars  in  rhombic  areoles. 

84.  Stigmaria  with  bark  divided  by  vertical  furrows  (var.  (dtanans), 

85.  Stigmaria  with  large  scars  in  elongated  areoles. 

86.  Stigmaria  with  elongated  scars  {Knorria  form). 

87.  Stigmaria  another  variety,  resembling  Diplotegium. 

88.  EquitetUes  curtia, 

80.  Calamites  Nova-scotictts. 

Figs.  54-64  inclusive  are  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  90  diameters.    Figs.  83  (o 
87  are  taken  from  photographs,  and  are  t^'o-thirds  the  natural  size. 

Plate  XHI. 

Fig.  90.  Atierophgllites  irinervis;  90  ff,  portion  of  leaf  enlarged. 

91.  ycrgaerathia  dispar^  one-half  natural  size. 

92.  Cycwpteris  hispida ;  92  ff,  portion  of  pinnule  magnified,  showing  hairy 

surface  and  impressions  of  nervures. 

93.  Neuropteris  perelegans)  a,  portion  magnified,  showing  venation. 

94.  cyclopteroides, 

95.  Cgclopteris  antigua. 

96.  Pkvlfopteris  antigua ;  96  a,  portion  magnified,  showing  venation. 

97.  SpAenopteris  munda ;  97  a,  portion  magnified. 

98.  latior ;  98  a,  pinnule  magnified,  showing  venation  and  sori. 

99.  Canadensis ;  99  a,  pinnule  magnified,  showing  venation. 

100  and  100  a&b.  Pinnules  of  AUthopteris  grandis ;  100  a,  portion  ma(^- 
nified,  showing  venation. 

101.  Bnnertia  Goepperti;  101  a,  pinnule  magnified,  showing  venation. 

102.  Diplotegium  retvsum;  102  a,  leaf-scar  magnified. 

103.  L&ncAf^eris  tenuis ;  103  a,  portion  enlarged,  showing  character  of  but- 

face. 
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DONATIONS 


TO  THE 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

From  October  Ist  to  December  31s<,  1865* 


I.  TRANSACTIONS  AND  JOURNALS. 
Presented  by  the  respective  Societies  and  Editors. 

American  Philosophical  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.  x.     No.  73. 

P.  W.  Sheafer. — Relative  Levels  of  Coal-  and  Oil-regions,  82. 
J.  P.  Lesley. — Petroleum  of  Kentucl^,  33  (2  plates). 

Anglo-Brazilian  Times.    Anno  1.    No.  18.    October  24, 1865.    From 
the  late  Q.  E.  Roberts,  Esq,,  F.G,S. 

Anthropological  Review.     Vol.  iii.     No.  11.     October  1865. 

Assurance  Magazine.     Vol.  xii.  Part  5.     October  1865. 

Athenaeum  Journal.     Nos.  1980-1992.    October  to  December  1865. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c 

The  Stone  Age,  469,  736. 

Meeting  of  British  Association,  471,  606. 

T.  Austin's  '  Millstone  Grit  and  its  Fossils,'  noticed,  501. 

J.W.  Salter  and  R  Woodwawi's  '  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustaoea,'  noticed, 

371. 
G.  Greenwood. — ^Amott  versus  Murchison,  621. 
Petroleum  in  Canada,  698. 

Belfast  Field-Naturalists'  Club.    Reports  for  1863-64  and  1864-65. 
IfVom  R  TaU,  Esq.,  F.Q,S. 

Berlin.  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  geologischen  Gesellschaft.  Vol.  rvii. 
Heft  2.     February  to  April  1865. 

F.  Roemer. — Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Bhizodus  Hibberti,  Owen 
(Megalichtkus  Hibberti,  Agassiz  et  Hibbert],  in  den  Schieferthonen 
aes  Steinkohlengebirges  von  Volpersdorf  in  der  Grafschaft  Glatz, 
272  (plate). 
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Berlin.  Zdtschrift  der  deutschen  geologiscben  Gesellsohaft.  Yol.  ziv. 
Heft  2  (contimied). 

G.Tom  Rath. — Ein  Besuch  der  Kupfergrube  Monte  Catini  in  Toscana 

und  einiger  Punkte  ihrer  Umgebung,  277  (2  plates). 
A-  Kiinth. — Die  losen  Versteinemngen  im  Diluvium  von  Tempelhof 

bei  Berlin,  311  (plateV 
H.  Hofer. — ^Tertiarconglomerat  im  Trachyte  zu  Naffyfig,  333. 
K  V.  Seebach. — ^Beitnige  zur  Geologie  der  Insei  !&mholm*  838 

(Dlate). 
Webaky. — ^Ueber  Quarz-Kiystalle  von  Striegau  in  Schlesien^  348 

(plate). 
R  liichter. — Aus  dem  thiiringischen  Schiefergebirffe,  361  (2  plates). 
0.  von  Albert. — Darstellung  der  geognostischen  v  erhaltnisse  der 

Bramikohlen-Ablagenmg  Dei  Lamoi?  in  Anhalt,  377  (plate). 

F.  A.  Roemer. — Bemerkmigen  iiber  die  geognostische  Colorirung  der 
Karte  des  westlichen  Harzgebirges,  3&. 

H.  Credner. — Geognostische  Skizze  der  Umgegend  von  New  York, 
388. 

G.  vom  Kath. — ^Ein  Besuch  Radicofani's  und  des  Monte  Amiata  in 
Toscana,  399  (plate). 

Bombay.     Geographical  Society.     Vol.  xvii.     1863-64.     1865. 

C.  Dodd.— Island  rising  out  of  the  Sea,  233. 

D.  J.  Kennelly. — Eartnauake  in  the  North-western  part  of   the 
Bombay  Presidency,  288. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.     Conditions  and  doings  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  Annual  Reports,  May  1865. 

Calcutta.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Journal.  Part  II.  No.  2.  1805. 

H.  B.  Medlicott. — ^Notes  on  the  Sivalik  Fauna,  63. 
H.  H.  Godwin-Austen. — On  the  Sandstone  formation,  Ac^near  Buxa 
Fort,  Bhootan  Dooars,  106  (plate). 

Canadian  Journal.    New  Series.    Yol.  x.    No.  59.    September  1865. 

Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist.    Vol.  ii.     No.  4.     August  1865. 

T.  MacFarlane.— Extraction  of  Copper  from  its  Ores  in  the  Humid 

Way.    Part  2,  241. 

.     Geological  Sketch  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rossie,  267. 

T.  S.  Hunt— Chemistry  of  Mineral  Waters.     Part  3.,  276. 

J.  F.  Whiteaves. — Fossils  of  the  Trenton  Limestone  of  the  Island  of 

Montreal,  312. 
*  Geology  of  New  Brunswick,'  part  ii.,  noticed,  314. 

Chemical  Society.     Journal.    Second  Series.    Vol.  iii.    Nos.  33-35. 
September  to  November  1865. 

A.  H.  Church. — Chemical  Researches  on  some  new  and  rafe  Cornish 
Minerals,  259. 

Colliery  Guardian.    Vol.  x.     Nos.  249-261.     October  to  December 
1865. 

Bone-cave  at  Ryhope  Colliery,  288. 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  289. 

Mineral  lands  of  Illinois,  294. 
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Ck)lliery  Guardian.    Vol.  x.     Nos.  249-261  (con/tnwecO- 

Lake  Superior  iron,  205. 

New  Jersey  iron-ore  mines,  296. 

Dudley  and  Midland  Geological  Societj-,  296. 

Coal-mining  in  Bohemia,  d49. 

Coal-fields  of  Mold  and  its  yicinitj,  354. 

Lackawanna  Coal-field,  356. 

Discovery  of  coal  at  Winscombe,  369. 

Dudley  Geological  Society,  373. 

Haematite  deposits  in  Pembrokeshire,  376. 

Discovery  of  lead  in  the  Forest  of  Bowland,  376. 

Titaniferous  iron-sand  of  New  Zealand,  390. 

Schuylkill  Coal-field,  392. 

Geolo^cal  Society  of  London,  892,  431,  472. 

Coal-helds  of  Hawarden  and  Buckley,  393. 

Mineral-field  of  Southern  Illinois,  394. 

Gold-mining  in  New  Zealand,  396. 

Coal-discovery  in  Victoria,  414. 

Mount  Diablo  Coal-mines,  415. 

Manchester  Geological  Society,  431, 513. 

Iron  and  coal  in  Ohio,  496. 

South  Wales  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  516. 

Copenhagen.     Oversigt  over  det  Kongelige  danske  Videnskabemcs 
Selskabs  Forhandlinger.     1864. 

Forchhanmier. — Om  ./Edelforsit  og  nogle  andre  dertil  horende  Mine- 

ralier,  64. 
,    Det  saalcaldte  Kalktrisilicat  fra  Gjellebaek  ved  Drammcn  i 

Norge,  71. 
.    Den  parallel-traadige  eller  asbestagtige  Okenit  fra  Nordgr^n- 

land,  73. 

Edinburgh.  Royal  Socict>%   Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  65.  1864-65. 

.     .     Transactions.     Vol.  xxiv.  Part  1.     1864-65. 

W.  L.  Lindsay.— Tertiary  Coals  of  New  Zealand,  167. 

Geneva.    Memoires  de  la  Societe  do  Physique  ct  d'Histoirc  NatiircUo. 
Vol.  xviii.     1"^  partio.     1865. 

P.  de  Loriol  et  A.  Jaccard. — litude  g^ologiaue  et  pal^ontologi^uo  de 
la  formation  d'eau  douce  infra-cr^tac^e  au  Jura,  et  en  piuticulier 
de  Villiers-le-Lac,  63  (3  plates). 

Geological  Magazine.     Vol.  ii.     Noe.  16-18.     October  to  December 
1865. 

W.  Carruthers. — Undescribed  Cone  from  the  Carboniferous  Beds  of 

Airdrie,  Lanarkshire,  433  (plate). 
A.  H.  Green. — Supposed  Ice-pcratches  in  Derbphire,  440. 
G.  H.  Kinahan.— fteglacial  (?)  Drift  in  Queen^s  County,  442. 
S.  Haughton's  'Manual  of  Geology,'  noticed,  449. 
G.  F.  Browne's  'Ice-caves  of  France  and  Switzerland,'  noticed,  449. 
G.  Burmcister's  'Annals  of  the  Museum  of  Buenos  Ayres,'  noticed, 

451. 
N.  Whitley's  '  Flint  Implements  from  Drift,  not  authentic,'  noticed, 

456. 
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Geological  Magazine.     Vol.  ii.     Nos.  16-18  (continued). 

W.  B.  Dawkins. — Paleeontology  of  the  Rheetic  (Penarth)  Beds  in 
Western  and  Central  Somerset,  481. 

W.  Carrutliers. — Catdopteris  punctata,  Goepp.,  a  tree  feni  from  the 
Upper  Qreensand  of  Shaftesbury  in  Dorsetshire,  484  (plate). 

A.  L.  Adams. — History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fossil  Elephant  of 
Malta,  488. 

T.  Harrison. — Geology  of  Ilobart  Town,  491. 

D.  Mackintosh. — Notes  on  Chamwood  Forest,  498. 

R.  B.  Footers  *  Occurrence  of  Stone  Implements  in  Lateritic  For- 
mations in  various  parts  of  Madras  and  North  Arcot  Districts,' 
noticed,  603. 

T.  Codrington*s  'Geology  of  the  Berks  and  Hants  Extension  and 
Marlborough  Railways/  noticed,  604. 

H.  Seeley. — Section  discovering  the  Cretaceous  Beds  at  Ely,  629. 

G.  K  Roberts. — Rocks  and  Minerals  of  Finland,  634. 

F.  E.  Edwards. — ^New  Eocene  Species  of  Ci/praa  and  3IargineUa,  636 
(plate). 

T.  Grindley.— Tracks  in  the  Manx  Slates,  542. 

W.  K.  Parker  and  T.  R..  Jones's   *  Foraminifera  from  the  North 

Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  including  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's 

Bay,'  noticed,  648. 
W.  S.  Jevons's  *  Coal  Question :  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Progrej'S 

of  the  Nation  and  the  probable  Exhaustion  of  our  Coal-mines/ 

noticed,  660. 
T.  Austin's  'Millstone  Grit,  its  Fossils,  &c.,'  noticed,  552. 

G.  C.  Haswell's  *  Silurian  Formation  in  the  Pentland  Hills,'  noticed, 
663. 

T.  C.  Winkler's  *  Mus^e  Zeyler.     Catalogue  Systematique  de  la  Col- 
lection Pal^ontologique,'  noticed,  665. 
Notices  of  British  and  Foreign  Memoirs,  444,  501,  644. 
Reports  and  Proceedings,  450,  608. 
Correspondence,  471,  620. 
MiBcelianeous,  478,  628. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Repertory.    Vol.  i.    Nos.  6-8.    Oc- 
tober to  December  1865. 

Meeting  of  British  Association,  141. 

J.  Luboock's  '  Prehistoric  Times,'  noticed,  85. 

S.  J.  Mackie. — Summer  Rambles — A  day  at  Aldington  and  Court- 

at-street.  111. 
R.  Tate. — Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Pterocene  of  the  Cretaceous 

Rocks,  91. 
Proceedings  of  Societies,  201. 
Correspondence,  201. 

Giessen.     Elfter  Bericht  der  Oberhcssischen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Natur- 
und  Heilkunde.     1865. 

Glasgow  Geological  Society.     Proceedings.    Vol.  ii.  Part  1.     1865. 

A.  Geikie. — Origin  of  the  Present  Scenery  of  Scotland,  4. 

J.  Young. — New  Chiton  and  new  CJiitmeUus  from  the  Carboniferous 

Rocks  of  Western  Scotland,  13. 
J.  Thomson.— On  a  Chiton  plate  and  Entomostraca,  16. 
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Glasgow  Geological  Society.   Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.  Part  1  {eontinued). 

J.  Russell. — ^Reptilian-remains  from  black-band  ironstone.  Airdrie, 
16. 

J.  Bryce. — Age  of  certain  Trap-Rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  17. 

H.  W.  Crosskey. — Section  near  Inch-na-Dain£^  19. 

A.  T.  Machattie. — On  Metamorphism,  with  special  reference  to 
Chemical  Changes  in  Rocks,  20. 

J.  Armstrong. — ^Two  new  species  of  Cpprieardia  from  the  Carbo- 
niferous Lmiestone  of  Lanarkshire,  28. 

A.  Armour. — Fish-remains  from  Cambuslanff,  29. 

J.  DougalL — Ancient  Sea-margins  around  Glasgow,  30. 

J.  Young. — Peculiar  varieties  of  Old  Red  and  Carboniferous  Sand- 
stones from  near  Glasgow,  33. 

J.  W.  Young. — Analysis  of  Ferrite,  a  new  red  mineral  from  Paisley,d6. 

J.  Younjif.— -Occurrence  of  Rkkodus  Hibherti  in  Carboniferous  Strata 
near  Glasgow,  38. 

J.  Reid. — Continuous  internal  movements  in  the  earth's  crust,  40. 

R.  W.  Skipsey. — Position  and  Character  of  several  of  the  Igneous 
Rocks  and  Minerals  in  the  northern  front  of  the  Cathkin  HiUs,  41. 

H.  W.  Crosskey. — Glacial-deposits  of  the  Clyde  District,  46. 

R.  W.  Skipsev. — Discovery  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  Fossils  in 
the  Upper  Coal-measures  to  the  east  of  Glasgow,  52. 

J.  D.  Campbell. — Results  of  the  Ice-action  in  Scotland  and  Switzer- 
land, 54. 

J.  Sutherland. — Quartz  and  its  mode  of  formation,  56. 

G.  SomerviUe. — Geological  Features  of  the  Country  around  Jeru- 
salem, 61. 

J.  W.  Young. — ^Presence  of  Magnesia  in  Rocks,  64. 

J.  Bryce. — Earthquake  District  of  the  Count v  of  Perth,  70.    . 

T.  R.  Jones. — New  species  of  Edhena  from  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  Thomlierank,  Renfrewshire,  71. 

J.  Young. — Eatheria  punctateUay  72. 

J.  Armstrong. — Discovery  of  the  Teeth  of  DUhyrocaris^  73. 

.    Two  new  species  of  Shells  from  the  Carooniferous  Limestone 

of  Clydesdale,  74. 

J.  Thomson. — Geology  of  Campbeltown  District.  76  (plate). 

J.  W.  Young. — Analysis  of  Minerals  from  Campoeltown,  89. 

H.  W.  Crosskey.— Address,  90. 

Heidelberg.    Verhandlungen  des  naturhistorisch-medizinischen  Ver- 
eins.     Vol.  iv.     No.  1.     1865. 

C.  W.  C.  Fuchs. — Ueber  die  Entstehung  einiger  Mineralien,  16. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Abstracts  of  Proceedings.     Nos.  1 
&  3.     Session  1865-66. 

Intellectual  Observer.   Vol.viii.    Nos.  45-47.    October  to  December 
1865. 

Notices  of  MeetinM  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 

S.  Haughton's  *  Manual  of  GeologA-,*  noticed,  199. 

H.  Emanuel's  '  Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones/  noticed,  216. 

Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  2.50. 

H.  Woodward. — Shield-bearing  Cnistacea  (IJecent  and  Fossil),  821 

(plate). 
T.  M.  riall.— Flint  Tools  of  North  Devon,  360  (2  pktes). 
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liniiean  Society*  Journal  of  Proceedings.  Vol.viii.  No9.31&32. 
1865:  • 

London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine.  Fourth 
Series.  VoL  xxx.  Nos.  203-205.  October  to  December  1865. 
Prom  Dr.  W.  IhineUy  F.O.S. 

J.  Prestwlch. — liaised  Beach  of  Sangatte,  &c.,  378. 

C.  Le  N.  Foster  and  W.  Topley. — Siiperficial  Deposits  of  the  Medway 

and  Denudation  of  the  Weald,  379. 
E.  Lartet — On  Ovibos  moschatus,  Blainville,  379. 
J.  W.  Salter. — Additional  Fossils  from  the  Linffula-flags,  380. 
H.  Woodward. — ^New  genus  of  Cirripedia  in  the  Wemock  Shale  of 

Dudley,  380. 

,    New  species  of  Ewrypteridaj  380. 

.     New  genus  of  Rtrypterida  n*om  the  Lower  Ludlow  Rocks  of 

Leintwardme,  Shropshire,  381. 
H,  Godwin- Austen. — Carboniferous  Rocks  of  Kashmere,  381. 
W.  R  Dawkins. — Mammalian  Remains  found  by  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  near 

Richmond,  Yorkshire,  382. 
J.  TyndalL — Professor  Helmholtz  on  Ice  and  Glaciers,  393. 
R.  A.  C.  Godwin-Austen. — Submarine  Forest-beds  in  Porlock  Bay, 

452. 
R.  R  Watson.— Marine  Origin  of  the  "  Parallel  Roads"  of  Glen  Roy, 

452. 

London  Review*  Vol.  xi.  Nos.  275-287.  October  to  December 
1865. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 

•  Frost  and  Fire,*  noticed,  416. 

R.  M.  G.  Browne's  'Astronomical  Geology,'  noticed,  700. 

Manchester  Geological  Society.    Yol.  v.     Nos.  8-11.     1864-65. 

Brequet — ^Dumas*  Lamp,  for  the  use  of  miners,  131. 

J.  J.  HorsfaU. — Pit-head  frames,  142  (4  plates). 

R  W.  Binney. — Objects  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society,  168. 

Katerianx  pour  I'histoire  positive  et  philosophique  de  PHommo. 
2*  Annee.     September  1865.     From  M,  G.  de  MortiHet. 

Delesse  et  Laugers  'Revue  de  G^logie  pour  les  ann^es  1862  et 

1863,*  noticed,  9. 
P.  Strobel  et  L.  Pigorini's  'Le  Terremare  e  le  palafitte  del  Par- 

mense,  seconda  relazione,'  noticed,  14. 
L*  Pifforini's  '  Le  abitasioni  di  Fontanellato  dell*  epoca  del  ferro,* 

noticed,  21. 
'  Palafitta  sopra  terra  Ud  all*  ascietto  di  Castellazzo  di  Fonta- 

nellato»*  noticed,  24. 
J.  Lubbock*s  '  Pre-historic  Times,  as  illustrated  by  ancient  remains 

and  the  manners  and  customs  of  modem  savages,*  noticed,  25. 
A.  Milne-£dwaid8*s  '  Faune  omithologique  de  1  ^poque  quatemaire,* 

noticed,  25. 
J.  Delanoue*s  'Habitations  lacustres  dans  Tint^^rieur  de  la  France,* 

noticed,  28. 
Bonrgeois*s  '  Note  sur  le  diluvium  de  Vend6me,*  noticed,  29. 
D*Arehiac*s  'Note  sur  Fexistence  de  restes  organiques  dims  Ics 

roches  laurentiennes  du  Canada,*  noticed^  31. 
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Materiaux  pour  lliistoiro  positive  ot  philoBophiquo  de  rHomme. 
2®  Anneo.     September  1865  {continued), 

V.  Meunier's  *  La  science  et  les  saTants  en  1865/  noticed,  .*V}. 

K  Robert's  'Nouvelles  obeerrations  critiques  sur  la  pr^tendue  co- 
existence de  THomme  avec  les  grandes  especes  ^teintes  de  pacby- 
*        dermesy  ainsi  que  but  Tage  de  pierre/  noticed,  37. 

Bourgeois. — Poignard  en  silex  trouv^  a  Pontievoy,  41. 

G,  Ramorino. — Ossements  pliocenes  avec  diverses  impressions^  41. 

J.  B.  Noulet's  ^  Fossiles  et  cailloux  travaiU^  des  d^pdts  quatemaiies 
de  Clermont  ot  de  Venewjue/  noticed,  42. 

Lartet. — Lame  d'ivoire  fossile  trouvde  dans  un  gisement  ossif&re  du 
P*5rigord,  et  portant  des  incisions  qui  paraissent  constituer  la  re- 
production d  un  Elephant  a  longue  crim^re,  46. 

De  Vibraye. — Sur  la  reproduction  en  bois  de  Renne  d'une  tetc  (pre- 
8um<5e)  de  Mammoutn  ct  sur  quclques  morceaux  d'ivoire  travaillt5 
provenant  plus  particuli^rement  des  stations  du  P^rigord,  40. 

Laube. — Apparition  ct  dispaiition  des  formes  animales,  56. 

Guyon. — Ongiuo  des  Kabyles  ou  Bt^rberes,  67. 

Charvet. — Exposition  ant^historique,  57. 

Medical  Press.     Second  Series.     Vol.  xii.     No.  303.     October  11, 
1865. 

Melbourne.    Royal  Society  of  Victoria.   Transactions.  Vol.>'i.    1861- 
64.     1865. 

J.  E.  Woods. — ^Tertiary  Fossils  of  Soutb  Australia,  3. 
T.  S.  Ralpb. — Drysodii  from  Tasmania,  7. 
F.  McCoy. — Diprotodon,  25. 

W.  B.  Clarke. — Coal-seams  near  Stony  Ci-eek,  West  Mutland  Dis- 
trict, 27. 

.    Geolofry  of  tbe  Maranoa  District,  32. 

F.  McCoy. — Fossils  from  WoUumbilla,  42. 

II.  Watts.— Fossil  Polyzoa,  82. 

T.  Harrison. — Geology  of  Ilobart  Town,  131. 

Moscow.     Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  des  Naturalistes.     Vol. 
xxxvii.     Nos.  2-4.     1864. 

H.  Romanowsky. — Description  de  quelques  restes  de  poissons  fossiles,  ' 
trouv^s  dans  le  calcaire   carbomf&re  du  gouvemement  de  Toula, 
157  (2  plates). 

.     .     VoLxxxviii.     No.  1.     1865. 

H.  Trautscbold. — Der  Inoceramen-Thon  von  Ssimbirsk,  1. 
Ilandrikoff. — Solution  d'un  probleme  fondamental  de  Gdod^ie,  246. 


Vol.  xxxviii.     No.  2.     1865. 


R.  Hermann. — ^Ueber  die  Zusammensetzung  von  Woblerit,  Aeschy- 
nit,  und  Euxenit,  sowie  Bemerkungen  iiber  Zirkonerde,  465. 

Munich.     Sitzungsberichte  der  konigl.-bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften.     Vol.  ii.  Hefte  1  &  2.     1865. 
V.  Kobell. — ^Ueber  einen  Brochantit  aus  Chile,  70. 

New  York.    American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society.    Vol.  ii. 
Nos.  3  &  4.     1863-64. 
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Xora  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science.     Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions.    Vol.  ii.  Part  3.     1864-65. 

W.  Gossip.— Antiquity  of  Man,  80. 

H.  How. — ^Economic  Mineral©^  of  Nova  Scotia.  Part  ii.  Ores  of 

Manganese  and  their  Uses,  128.  ^ 

Contorted  Quartz  at  Laidlaw's  "  Diggins/'  142.  ^ 

Padova.  Bivista  Periodica  del  Lavori  della  I.E.  Accademia  di  Scienze, 
Lettere  et  Arti.     VoL  i.     Nos.  1-4.     1851-53. 

Idarcliand. — Sulle  acque  naturali  e  loro  origins  geologica,  29. 
Be  Zigno. — Sui  terreni  jurassici  delle  Alpi  venete,  187. 
.    Sulle  Cicadee  fossili  delle  Oolite,  345. 

.    .     Vol.  ii.     Nos.  5  &  6.     1853-54. 

.    .     Voliii.     Nos.  7  &  8.     1854-55. 

De  Zigno. — Sulle  ossa  fossili  di  Rinoceronte,  trovate  in  Italia,  116. 

.    .     Vol.iv.     Nos.  9  &  10.     1855-56. 

Massalongo. — Descrizione  di  alcuni  Fuchi  fossili  della  Calcaria  del 
Monte  Spilecco  nella  Provincia  Veronese,  207  (6  plates). 

.    .     Vol.  V.     Nos.  11  &  12.     1856-57. 

De  Zigno. — Sui  resti  fossili  dei  pesci  trovati  nel  Veneto,  21. 

.    .     Vol.  vi.     Nos.  13  &  14.     1857-58. 

Ronconi. — ^Delle  piobabili  condizioni  iisico-dinamiche,  le  miali  pos- 
soDO  avere  accompa^ato  nelle  epoche  geologiche  la  solidificazione 
delle  Bostanze  organiche  e  vegetali.    Part  1.,  59. 

.    .     VoLvU.     Nos.  15  &  16.     1858-59. 

De  Zigno. — Delle  Al^he  e  delle  Calamarie  dei  terreni  oolitici,  97. 
Molin. — Della  Collezione  dei  pesci  fossili  di  monte  lV)lea,  conservi 
nel  Gabinetto  della  I.R.  University  di  Padova,  201. 

.    .    Vol.  viii.     Nos.  17  &  18.     1859-60. 

.    .     Vol.  ix.     Nos.  19  &  20.     1800-61. 


ati 


De  Zigno. — Cenni  sulla  costituzione  geologica  dei  Monti  Eiiganei,  93. 
.    .     Vol.  X.     Nos.  21  «fe  22.     1861-62. 

.    .    Vol.  xii.     Nos.  23  &  24.     1862-63. 

De  Zigno. — Sopra  i  depositi  di  piante  fossili  deir  America  settentrio- 
nale,  delle  indie  e  deir  aiistralin  che  alcuni  aulori  riferirono  all* 
cpoca  oolitica,  139. 

.    .     Vol.  xiii.     Nos.  25  &  26.     1863-64. 

Palermo.     Giomale  di  Scienze  Naturali  ed  Economiche.     Vol.  i. 
Fasc.  2.     1865. 

G.  G.  Gemmellaro. — ^Nota  sopra  una  Sphcendites  del  turoniano  di 
Sicilia,  151  (plate). 
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Paris.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  G^logiq\ie  de  Frimoe,  Denxieme 
S^rie.     Vol.  xxii.  Feuilles  17-26.     1865. 

L.  Pareto. — Sur  les  subdivisions  que  Ton  pourr^t  ^tftWir  dans  les 

terrains  tertiaires  de  TApennin  septentrional,  267. 
L.  Vaillant — Sur  la  constitution  g^olog^que  de  quelque^  terrains  aux 
•      environs  de  Suez,  277  (plate). 
E.  Dumortier. — Fossiles   d^couverts    dans    un    gisement    k   Lyon 

rRli6ne),  287. 
J.  Marcou. — Le  Niagara  quinze  ans  apr^,  290  (plate). 
Em.  Benoit — Sur  les  ablations  et  a^pAts  superficiels  ant^rieurs  k 

r^poque  quatemaire  dans  le  Jura  meridional,  dOO. 
G.  de  Mortillet — ^Age  des  debris  d^Nephas  primigeniua  trouv^  ppfes 

de  Tenay  (Ain),  305. 
A.  Bou^. — Approvisionnement  d'eau  pour  Vienne  (Autricbe),  309. 
K  Renevier.— ^^ologie  du  massif  de  I'Oldenhom  et  du  col  du  PiUon, 

314. 
Virlet  d'Aoust — Sur  une  faune  pyr^n^enne  nouvelle  des  lignitea 

miocenes  d'Oripioc  (Hautes-Pyr^nto). — Ophites  des  environs  de 

Bagn^res-de-Bigorre,  etc.,  818. 
Ed.  Lartet. — Sur  une  dent  molaire  et  une  portioi^  de  cr&ne  d!Oviboa 

moschaius,  334. 
Ch.  Martins. — Le  Spitzberg. — Tableau  d'un  arcbipel  k  T^poque  gla- 

ciaire,  336. 

E.  Desor. — Sur  la  disposition  des  massif  cristalUns  des  Alpes  ou 
zones  d'affleurement,  354  (plate). 

A.  Leymerie. — Sur  P^taj^  garumnien,  360. 

J.  Martin. — 6tage  rhsetien  a  Avictda  caniorta,  etc.,  369. 

F.  Garrigou. — Etude  comparative  des  alluvions  quatemaires  anciennes 
et  des  cavemes  a  ossements  des  Pyr^n^es,  396. 

G.  de  Mortillet. — L'industrie  des  pierres  a  ftiail  et  les  silex  taill^  du 
Grand-Pressigny,  402. 

L^abbe  Lambert. — b^couverte  d*une  br^he  osseuse  dans  le  calcaire 

mrossier  inf^rieur  a  Trosly-Loire  (Aisne),  404. 
A.  Damour. — Sur  un  hydrate  d'alumine  femigineuse  trouv^  dans  I'ile 

d'figine  (Grdce),  413. 

Photographic  Journal.  Vol.x.  Nos.  162-164.  October  to  December 
1865. 

Prague.  Erster  Jahres-Bericht  iiber  die  Wirksamkeit  der  beiden 
Comities  fur  die  naturwissenschaftliche  Durchforschung  von  Boeh- 
men  im  Jahre  1864.     1865. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.  Vol.  xiii.  No.  20.  Oc- 
tober 1865. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.     Vol.  ii.     No.  8.     October  1865. 

H.  M.  Jenkins. — Strata  identified  by  Organic  Remains,  622  (plate). 
R.  Hunt.— British  Gold,  635. 
Chronicles  of  Science,  644. 
Meeting  of  British  Association,  727. 

1).  T.  Ansted. — Petroleum-springs  of  the  Crimea  and  Shores  of  the 
Seaof  Azof,  755. 
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Beader.    "Vol.  vi.     Nob.  145-167.     October  to  December  1865. 
Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 
Meeting  of  British  Association,  406,  434,  463,  490,  519,  546. 
0.  Pisher.— The  Glacial  Submergence,  410,  521. 
J.  CrolL — ^Physical  Cause  of  the  Submergence  of  the  Land  during 

the  Glacial'Epoch,  435.  ^ 

H.  Pratt— The  Glacial  Submergence,  436. 
Quartz  and  Felspar,  462. 

S.  V.  Wood,  jun. — On  the  Glacial  Submergence,  465. 
J.W.  Salter  and  H.Woodward'8  *  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea,'  noticed, 

645. 
J.  Croll.— The  Glacial  Submergence,  630,  659. 

Royd  Astronomical  Society.    Memoirs.    Vol.  xxxiii.    Session  1863- 
64.     1865. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.    Proceedings.    Vol.  v.    No.  8.   Aug;ust 
to  November  1865. 

Hoyal  Institution.     Proceedings.     Vol.  iv.  Parts  5  4  6.     1865. 

A.  C.  Ramsay. — The  Eoztwn  and  the  Laurentian  Rocks  of  Canada 
374 

Royal  Irish  Academy.     Proceedings.     Vol.  ix.  Part  1.     1865. 

.    Transactions.    Vol.  xxiv.    Polite  Literature,  Part  2.    1865. 

.    .     Vol.  xxiv.     Science.  Parts  4  &  6.     1865. 

.     .     Vol.  3Ldv.     AiUiquitiea,  Parts  2-4.     1864-65. 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.  xiv.     No.  78.     1865. 

8t.  Petersburg.    Academic  Imperiale  des  Sciences.    Bulletin.  Vol.vii. 
Nos.  3-6.     1864. 
P.  S^mionof  et  V.  Moller. — Sur  les  couches  devoniennes  sup^rieures 

de  la  Russie  centrale,  227  (4  plates). 
N.  Kokcharof. — Mesures  d'lm  crista!  particuli^rement  r^gulier  de 

Tanorthit  du  V^suve,  326. 
J.  F.  Brandt. — D^ouverte  de  deux  molaires  d'Ektsmotherium  au 

gouvemement  de  Saratof,  852. 
Due  N.  de  Leuchtenberg.-— Sur  la  composition  du  pyrite  magn^tique 

de  Bodenmais,  403. 
N.  Kokcharof.— Bur  le  L^polithe,  405. 
M.  Pusyrewsky. — Le  mineral  de  fer  provenant  du  puits  art^sien  de 

St  P^tersbourg,  474. 
J.  F.  Brandt. — Sur  les  restes  trouv^  jusqu'a  present  de  V^ESasr^othe^ 

rtiim,  480. 

.    .     .     Vol.  viii.    Nos.  1-6.     1864. 

A.  de  Volborth. — Sur  le  Baerocrinus,  une  nouvelle  esp^  de  crinoide, 

trouv^  en  Esthonie,  177  (plate). 
M.  Helmerseni — Le  puits  art^sien  k  St.  P^tersbourg.  186  (nlate). 

F.  Schmidt— Recherches  sur  les  ph^nomfenes  prodmts  par  la  p^riode 
de  glaces  en  Esthonie  et  a  Tile  d'Oesel,  839  (plate). 

N.  Kokcharof. — ^Notice  sur  le  pyroxene  nisse,  371. 

H.  Moritz. — Les  tremblements  de  terre  dans  la  Caucasie,  384. 

G.  de  Ilelmersen. — Le  bassin  houillier  de  Donetz,  et  son  avenir  in- 
dustriel,  465. 
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St.  Petersburg.   Academic  Impcriale  des  Sciences.   Memoires.  Vol.  v. 
No.  1.     1862. 

: .    .    .     VoLvii.     Nos.  1-9.     1863-64. 


N.  V.  Kokscharow. — Ueber  den  Lepolith. 
— '—,     .     .     VoL  viii.     Nob.  1- 

J.  F.  Brandt. — Obsen^ations  de  JBlasmothem  reliquiis  (6  plates). 
N.  V.  Kokscharow. — Notiz  uber  den  Chiolith. 
A.  vonVolborth. — Ueber  einige  neue  estbandische  Dlaenen  (2  plates). 
H.  Struve. — ^Die  artesiscben  Wasser  und  untersilurischen  Tnone  zu 

St.  Petersburg. 
N.  V.  Kokscbarow. — ^Bescbreibung  einiger  Topas-krvstalle. 
.    Monograpbie  des  Kussiscben  Pyroxens  (5  pfates). 

Society  of  Arts.     Journal.    Vol.  xiii.     Nos.  672-677.     October  and 
November  1865. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientilic  Societies,  &c. 
Meeting  of  Britisb  Association,  730. 

.     .    Vol.  xiv.     Nos.  078-684.     November  and  December 

1865. 

J.  B.  Denton. — Water-supply,  17. 
Copper-mines  in  New  Soutb  Wales,  63. 

Sydney  Morning  Herald.     Vol.  IH.     No.  8517.     September  7,  1865. 
From  W.  Keene,  Esq.,  F,G.S. 
W.  Keene. — Petroleum  Qoal-seams,  5. 

Tasmania.     Royal  Society.     Montbly  Notices  of  Papers  and  Pro- 
ceedings.    1 863. 
T.  Stephens. — Coal-seam  at  Mangana. 
F.  R.  Chesney. — ^Volcanic  Action  in  New  Zealand  (map). 

: .     .     .     1864. 

S.  H.  Wintle. — ^Post-Tertiary  Shell-deposits  around  Hobart  Town,  .32. 
.     .     Reports  for  1863  and  1864. 


Vienna.    Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wissenscbaften.     Abstracts  of 
Proceedings.     Nos.  21-26.     1865. 

Peters. — Aiis  den  tertiiiren  imd  secmidaren  Schichten  der  Dobrudscba, 

152. 
A.  E.  Reuss. — Die  Foraniiniferen  und  Ostracoden  der  Kreide  am 

Kanara-See  bei  Kustendsche,  167. 
A.  Bou6. — Ueber  das  Zusammentreffen  fossiler  Ueberbleibsel  aus 

mehreren  Classen  der  organischen  Welt,  182. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenscbaf- 


ten.   Matbematiscb-naturwisscnscbaftlicbe  Classe.    Vol.  1.    Ei-ste 
Abtbeilung.     Hefte  2-5.     1864-65. 

Reuss. — Ueber  einige  Anthozoen  der  Kossener  Schichten  und  der 

alpinen  Trias,  153  (4  plates). 
.    Ueber  Anthozoen  und  Bryozoen  des  Mainzer  Tertiiirbeckens, 

197  (3  plates). 
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Yionna.  Sitzangsberichte  der  kaiserlichon  Akademic  dor  Wissen- 
schaften.  Mathematiscli-natiirwissenschaftliche  Classe.  YoL  1. 
Erete  Abtheilung.     Hefte  2-5  (contintied), 

Peters. — ^Vorlaufiger  Bericht  iiber  eine  geologische  Untersooliuiig  der 

DobnidBclia,22^. 
Laube. — ^Die  Fauna  der  Schichten  von  St  Cassian.    Ein  Beitrag  zur 

Palaontologie  der  alpinen  Trias,  319. 
V.  2^pharovich. — Die  Angle8it-£jr3rstalle  von  Schwarzenbach  und 

Miss  in  Kamten,  309  (plate). 
Tschermak. — Chemisch-mineralogisclie  Studien.    L  Die  Feldspath- 

gruppe,  666  (2  plates). 
Beuss.— Zur  Fauna  des  deutschen  Oberoligocans.    II.  Abtheilung^ 

614  (10  plates). 
Karrer. — ^Ueber  das  Auftreten  der  Foraminiferen  in  den  Meigeln  der 

marinen  Uferbildungen  (Leythakalk)  des  Wiener  Beckens,  692 

(2  plates). 

.     .     .    Vol,  L     Zweite  Abtheilung.     Hefte  1-5. 

1864-65. 

R  Ludwig. — ChemiBche  Analyse  der  Mineralquellen  von  Jobannis- 

brunn  in  Mahren,  247. 
Schrotter. — Ueber  ein  vereinfacbtes  Verfahren.  das  Lithium,  Bubi- 

dium,  Casium  und  Thallium  aus  den  lithiongummem  zu  gewinnen^ 

26& 
Haidinger. — ^Ein  vorhomerischer  Fall  von  zwei  Meteoreisenmassen 

bei  Troja,  288. 
Ditscheiner. — ^Die  Erystallformen  einiger  Platincyanverbindungen, 

373  (pkte). 
Haidinger. — ^Der  Meteorsteinfall  von  Polinoe  in  den  Kykladen,  458. 

.    .    .     Vol.  li.    Erste  Abtheilung.     Hefte  1  &  2. 

January  and  February  1865. 

Bou^ — ^Biblio^phie  der  kiinstlichen  Mineralienerzeugun^,  7. 

R.  V.  Zepharovich. — ^Ueber  Boumonit,  Malachit  und  Korymt  von  Oba 

in  Kamten,  102. 
Tschermak.— -Chemisch-mineralogische  Studien.     H.  Kupfersalze. 

127. 
Bou^. — Ueber  den  wahrscheinlichen  Ursprung  des  menschlichen 

Geschlechtes,  nach  den  jetzigen  naturhistorischen  Kenntnissen^  so 

wie  auch  iib^  den  palaontologischen  Menscheu;  142. 

.    .    .    Vol.  U.    Zweite  AbtheUung.    Hefte  1  &  2. 

1865. 

Loechmidt. — Erystallbestimmungen  einiger  Ozalsaure-Verbindun- 

gen,7(pkte\ 
V.  Haner. — ^Ueber  die  Gliederung  der  oberen  Trias  der  lombardischen 

Alpen;3d. 

• .  Verhandlungen  der  k.-k.  geologischen  Beichsanstalt.  VoLxv. 

Heft  4.     1865. 

Ansprache  dee  Directors,  213. 
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n.  PERIODICALS  PURCHASED  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.     Third  Series.    Vol.  xvi. 
No8.  94-96.     October  to  December  1865. 

H.  Seeley. — ^Ammonites  from  the  Cambridge  Greensand,  225  (2  plates). 
W.  B.  Carpenter. — ^Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Shell  of  jRhf/ncho- 
neUa  Qemitxianaj  305. 

F.  McCoy. — Cretaceous  Deposits  of  Australia,  333. 

H.  Seeley. — ^Two  new  Plesiosaurs  ftom  the  Lias,  352  (plateV 

J.  W.  Salter  and  H.  Woodward's  '  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea,  noticed, 

362. 
T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  B.  Holl. — Palaeozoic  Bivalved  Entomostraca. 

No.  VI.  Some  Silurian  Species  (Primitia),  414  (plate). 

Leonhard  und  Geinitz's  Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  Geologic, 
und  Palaontologie.     Jahrgang  1865.   Hefte  5  <fe  6. 

A.  Streng. — Ueber  die  Zusammensetzung  einiger  Silicate  mit  beson- 
derer  fieriicksichtigung  der  polymeren  Isomorphic,  513. 

G.  Wiirttenberger. — fier  Culm  imd  die  untere  Steinkohlen-Formation 
am  Kellerwalde  in  Eurhessen,  530. 

C.  Fuchs. — ^Ueber  das  specifische  Gewicht  einiger  Silicate,  576. 

F.  Sandberger. — Upber  Kobalt  und  Wismuth  enthaltende  Fahlerze 

und  deren  Oxydations-Produkte,  584. 
Letters ;  Notices  of  Books,  Minerais,  Geoloffv,  and  Fossils. 
E.  St5hr. — ^Die  Basaltklippe  Batu  dodol  an  Javas  Ostkuste  imd  ihre 

Hebung  in  der  Jetztzeit,  641. 
K.  V.  Fritsch. — Notizen  Uber  geologische  Verhaltnisse  im  Hegau,  651. 
A.  Knop. — Ueber  den  Nephelmdolerit  von  Meiches  im  Vogelsgebirge, 

674. 
C.  Fuchs  und  Graebe. — ^Die  Lava  der  Aetna-Eruption  des  Jahres 

1865,710.  ^ 

Letters  j  Notices  of  Books,  Minerals,  Geology,  and  Fossils. 

Ulnstitut.     1"  Section.     33«  Ann^.     Nos.  1656-1664. 

.    2«  Section.     30*  Ann^.     Nos.  357  &  368. 

Natural  History  Review.     No.  20.     October  1865. 


III.  GEOLOGICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Names  of  Donors  in  Italics, 

Bagot,  A,  H.  Exhibition  of  1864.  Reply  to  letter  of  G.  W.  Maun- 
sell,  Esq.,  of  2l8t  October,  1865.     1865. 

Barrande,  J,  Syst^me  Silurien  du  centre  de  la  Boheme.  1^  Partie. 
RechercheB  Paleontologiques.  Vol.  ii.  Cephalopodes.  1^^  Serie. 
Planches  1  k  107.     1865. 

Bianconi,  0.  O,  Studi  sul  Tarso-Metatarso  dcgli  uccelli  ed  in  par- 
ticolare  su  quelle  ^qW  jEpyomis  maximus, 

Bischof,  G,  Lehrbuch  der  chemischen  und  physikalischen  Geologie. 
Vol.  ii.     1865. 
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Carter,  H.  J.  Description  of  some  of  the  larger  forms  of  Fossilized 
Foraminifera  in  Sinde,  with  Observations  on  their  Internal  Struc- 
ture.    1853.     From  Sir  R,  I.  Murclmon,  K.CB.,  F.G.S.,  ^c. 

Catulh,  T.  A.     Brocchi,  Gio.  Battista.     1863. 

.    Delle  Miniere  delle  Alpi  Venete  e  principalmente  di  quelle 

del  Belluneee.     1860. 

.    Discorrimenti  sopra  alcuni   importanti   falti   geognostico- 

paleozoici.     1864. 

.    Sopra  le  Scoperte  de  chiaro  uomo  Big.  Dott.  lioy.     18664 

Cocchi,  I.  Di  alcuni  Eesti  Umani  e  degli  oggetti  di  XJmana  Indus- 
tria  dei  tempi  Preistorid  raccolti  in  Toscana.     1865. 

CoQmot,  J,  J.  La  Br^che  Osseuse  de  la  montagne  de  Genay,  pres 
Semur  (Cote-d'Or).     1865. 

Deskay^,  O.  P.  Description  des  animaux  sans  vert^bres  ddcouverts 
dans  le  bassin  de  Paris.     Vol.  iii.  Livr.  4-7.     1865. 

Duncan,  P.  M,  A  Description  of  some  Fossil  Corals  from  the  Sbuth 
Australian  Tertiaries.     1865. 

Duncan,  P.  M.,  and  G.  P.  Wall.  A  Notice  of  the  Geology  of  Jamaica, 
especiaUy  with  reference  to  the  District  of  Clarendon;  with 
Descriptions  of  the  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  and  Miocene  Corals  of  the 
Island.     1865. 

Bt^,  H,  Ueber  die  Formationen  des  bunten  Sandsteins  and  des 
Muschelkalks  in  Oberschlesien  und  ihre  Versteinerungen.     1865. 

Grooi,  C.  de,  Benoeming  der  Gesteenten  aangenomen  bij  het  mijn- 
wezen  in  Nederlandsch- Indie.     1864. 

Outzdt,  T,fon.    Das  Gesez  der  Zwillingsbildungen  am  Stein.    1865. 

Haast,  J.  Beport  on  the  Geological  Exploration  of  the  West  Coast 
of  New  Zealand.     1865. 

.     Report  on  the  Geological  Formation  of  the  Timaru  District 

in  reference  to  obtaining  a  supply  of  Water.     1865. 

.     Beport  on  the  Headwaters  of  the  River  Waitaki.     1865. 

HamveU,  O.  O,  On  the  Silurian  Formation  of  the  Pentland  Hills. 
1865. 

Jones,  T.  R.,  and  H.  B.  Holl;  Notes  on  the  iPalsBozoic  Bivalved 
Entomostraca.    No.  VI.  Some  Silurian  Species  (Primitia).    1865. 

Lddy,  J,    Cretaceous  Reptiles  of  the  United  States.     1865, 

Marmora,  A.  de  la.  Geologia  dell'  isola  di  Sardegna.  (Biographical 
Notice  by  I.  Cocchi.)     1857. 

Martin,  J,     Zone  h  Avicuia  contorta  on  Etage  Rhaetien.     1865. 
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Montagna,  C.  Generozione  della  Terra  metodicamente  esposta  con 
Nuovi  Principii  di  Geologia.  Fasc.  4  &  6.  Ft^m  Sir  C,  LyeU, 
Bart,  F.G,S.y  4'c. 

Morch,  0.  A.  L.  Catalogus  Conchyliomm  quae  reliquit  d.  N.  Chr. 
N.  Lassen.     1863. 

Mortitttty  O,  de,  Les  Terramares  du  Eeggianais,  passage  des  epoques 
ante-historiques  aux  temps  historiques.     1865. 

Ogilvie,  G.  The  Master-Builder's  Plan,  or  the  Principles  of  Organic 
Architecture  as  indicated  in  the  typical  forms  of  animals.  1858. 
From  Prof.  J.  Tennant,  F,G.S.y  ^c. 

Omboni,  Q,  Sulle  condizioni  geologiche  deUe  ferrovie  progettate  per 
arrivare  a  Coviapassandoperlo  Spluga,  il  Settimo  e  ilLucomagno. 
1864. 

Oppel,  A.     Die  tithonische  Etage.     1865. 

Parker,  W.  K.,  and  T>  E.  Jones.  On  some  Foraminifera  from  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  including  Davis  Straits  and 
Baffin's  Bay.     1865. 

Poiizi,  O,     H  periodo  glaciale  e  Tantichit^  dell'  uomo.     1865, 

Sopra  diversi  periodi'erruttivi  determinati  nell*  Italia  Ccn- 


trale.     Memoria  Geologica.     1864. 

.     Storia  Naturale  dell'  agro  Pontine.     1865. 

Eeadwin,  T.  A.  Paper  on  the  recent  discovery  of  Gold  at  Gwyn- 
fynydd,  Merionethshire.     1865. 

Report.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of.  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  showing  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of 
the  Institution  for  the  year  1863.  1864.  From  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1862. 


Arts  and  Manufactures.     2  vols.     1864.     From  the  P(Uent  Office, 
Washington. 

Bonconi,  O.  B.     Giovanni  Arduino  et  le  miniere  della  Toscana 
1865. 

Stoliczka,  F.    Eine  Revision  der  Gastropoden  der  Gosauschichten  in 
den  Ostalpen.     1865. 

Stiider,  B.    Geologisches  aus  dem  Emmenthal.     1865. 

.    Zur  Geologic  der  Bemeralpen. 

Suess,  E.    Ueher  Ammoniten.    1865. 

Winshw,  C,  F.    The  cooling  Glohe;  or  the  Mechanics  of  Geology. 
1865. 

Woodward,  H.    Description  of  a  New  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea,  by 
J.  W.  Salter  and  H.  Woodward.     1865. 
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or 
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jAin7ABT  10, 1868. 

Woomes  Chonder  Bonneijee,  Esq.,  108  Denbigh  Street,  St  Oeorge*« 
Boad,  S.W. ;  Charles  Pannel,  Esq.,  Torquay ;  and  Joseph  Wright, 
Esq.,  3d  Duncan  Street,  Cork,  Ireland,  were  elected  Fellows. 

The  f(^owing  communications  were  read : — 

h  On  the  sth-eaUed  "  EozooKix  Bock."  By  Professors  William  Kino 
and  T.  H.  Bowiibt,  of  the  Queen's  Uniyersity  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Queen's  Ci^ege  in  Galway*. 

[Communioated  hy  Sir  Boderick  I.  Murohifloii,  Bart,  K.C3»,  &o.] 

[Platm  XIV.  &  XV.] 

CONTBNTS. 


L  Introdaodoa. 

n.  General  description  of  the  ohe* 
mieal,  nineral,  and  structural 
cliaraoters  of  Qrenville  **Bo- 
soonal"  Ophite. 
HL  Geoeral  oharacteni  of  **Eogoon 
CaHodenae^"  including  remarks 
on  Connemara  '*Eoto(maX" 
Ophite. 
IV.  -  Proper  wall"  of  **Eoro(m  Ca- 

nmdefue:**  its  Tariations. 
V.  **  Oanal-sjstom,"    including    a 


general  description  of  "Eoioo* 
nal"    Ophite    from    varioos 
places. 
VL  "Stolon-passages." 
VII.  "  Saroode^chambers." 
Vni.  "Intermediate"    or    "supple- 
mentary skeleton." 
DL  Geological  evidences  bearing  on 
the  nature  of  **EoeooH  Cono- 
dense:* 
X.  Summary  of  evidmoee. 
XI.  Conclusion. 


L  Introduetum, 

OuB  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
by  &e  communications  of  Sir  William  Logan,  Dr.  Dawson,  and 

*  Since  the  reading  of  this  paper,  it  baa  been  revised  and  aogmented,  hj  per- 

•  -•—  of  the  Council. 
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Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  read  at  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  British  Associatiofii, 
'<  On  the  Occurrence  of  Organic  Bemains  in  the  Laurentian  Rocks  of 
Canada."  Besides,  one  of  ns,  when  in  London  last  January,  ex- 
amining specimens  of  the  *'  remains  "  in  question,  and  observing  how 
closely  the  rock  containing  them  resembled  the  Ophite*  of  Conne- 
mara,  was  led  to  suspect  an  identity  of  origin  for  both  deposits. 
Our  interest  in  the  matter  was  further  excited  on  reading  an 
announcement  in  the  *  Geological  Magazine'  for  last  February,  of  the 
discovery  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sandiford,  "  verified  "  by  Professor  T.  Eupert 
Jones,  of  "  Eozoonal  structure  in  the  Connemara  marble  "f. 

Considering  that  we  resided  near  the  locality  which  yielded  the 
latter  rock,  and  that  the  determination  whether,  or  not,  it  had  resulted 
from  the  growth  of  "  Eozoon  Canademe  "  would  enable  us  to  form  a 
positive  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  great  metamorphic  masses  with 
which  it  is  interstratified,  we  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  undertake 
an  investigation  promising  so  important  a  result  t. 

We  commenced  with  no  misgivings  as  to  the  "  eozoonal  ^  origin 
of  the  Canadian  Ophite,  while  our  faith  in  the  conclusion  come 
to  by  Sir  William  Logan,  and  his  able  coadjutors,  was  strengthened 
by  subsequently  reading  the  masterly  papers  which  appeared  in 
No.  81  of  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  tiie  Geological  Society.*  Very 
few  having  any  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  calcareous 
encasements  of  the  various  foraminifers,  whether  characterizing  the 
simple  nubecnilarias  or  the  complex  nummulinas,  could  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  those  papers  without  feeling  more  or  less  disposed  to 
adopt  the  view  that  the  Canadian  Ophite  had  originated  from  the 
superpositional,  but  otherwise  indefinite,  mode  of  growth  of  a  gigantic 
sessile  spreading  representative  of  the  lowest  known  group  of  animals, 
or  without  admitting  that  the  view  was  based  on  sound  reasoning 
and  deep  thought. 

*  The  names  ophite  and  serpentine  have  been  indifferently  employed  by  geo- 
logists  for  the  rodL  under  description  and  some  others  allied  to  it ;  but  Uie  first 
one,  which  was  used  by  Vitruvius,  baring  priority,  we  haye  determined,  after 
some  consideration,  on  employing  it ;  and  as  the  second  is  generally  iqpplied  by 
mineralo^sts  to  the  essential  (silicated)  mineral  of  Ophite,  we  shall  restrict  it  to 
ihis  application  in  the  present  memoir.  By  adopting  this  plan  much  confusion 
will  be  avoided,  especisoly  as  many  mineralogisto  and  geologista  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  both  the  rock  and  its  essential  mineral  by  the  name  of  serpentine. 
Had  it  been  necessary  to  call  the  rock  serpentine,  the  name  retinoHte  (as  will  be 
seen  hereafter)  might  have  been  retained  for  the  mineraL 

t  Op.  ci^.  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

X  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  (Siluria,  2nd  edit.  p.  192}  and  Professor  Harkneas 
(Geological  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148)  are  of  opinion  that  the  Connemarm 
metamorphic  rocks  are  '*  Lower  Silurian."  From  their  discordance,  botii  in 
strike  and  dip,  with  the  orerlying  Upper  Silurian  beds,  their  hi^y  altered  con- 
dition, eompared  with  the  latter  deposits  (both  of  which  circumstances  fayour 
a  greater  chronoeeological  gap  than  is  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  stated),  and 
their  being  deyoid  of  Lower  Silurian,  Upper  Cambrian,  or  other  fossils,  one  of 
us  placed  them,  in  an  edition  of  his  '  Synoptical  Table  of  Aqueous  Bock-groups,* 
in  the  "Lower  Cambrian  system — Sectwick  (?Huronian,  Logan)'* — thus, 
"?aiffden  (Connemara)  Quartiites."  This  edition  was  printed  in  1862,  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  Mackie,  F.aS.,  editor  of  the  *deologist»'  and  is  entitkd  "Student's 
.Series,  Na  2\:* 
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n.  Gfeneral  Descnption  of  the  CJiemieal,  Mineral,  and  Structural 
Characters  of  ChrenviUe  "  Eozoonal "  Ophite, 

In  a  chemical  point  of  yiew  this  rock  consists  essentially,  1st,  of 
hjdro-magnesian  silicates,  the  hase  being  often  more  or  less  com- 
bined with  alumina  or  iron-protoxide ;  and,  2nd,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
a  portion  of  which  is  sometimes  replaced  by  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Mineralogically,  it  consists  of  serpentine,  pjrrosderite,  or  loganite, 
including  their  respective  varieties,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
first  group  of  substances* ;  also  caJcite  and  dolomite,  which  belong  to 
the  second  group.  These  may  be  regarded  as  its  essential  constituent 
minerals;  but  tiiere  are  occasionally  present  diopside,  pyrallolite, 
chondrodite,  apatite,  mica,  pyrites,  graphite,  giobertite,  and  others. 

Polished  specimens  of  "eozoonal"  Ophite,  examined  by  an. ordi- 
nary magnifier,  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  more  or  less  saccharoidal 

*  Serenl  Tsriously  named  ophitio  minerals  are  known,  which,  althoui^h  differ- 
ing stmcturally,  are  identical  in  chemical  oompoflidon.  (a. )  Serpentina  is  amor- 
foous,  oneren  or  oonchoidal  in  fracture,  and  composed,  according  to  Scheerer's  . 
analysis  of  pure  specimens  from  Snarum  in  Norway,  of  Si  O3  40-71,  M^  O  41  "48, 
HO  12*64,  oc  48'^  Betinalite  (Thompson),  although  stat^  to  contain  two  or 
three  per  cent  more  water,  is  considered  by  Sterrr  Hunt  to  be  the  same  mineral. 
Boiwenite,  which  occurs  as  scaly  affgregations  imbedded  in  saccharoidal  calcit«>, 
may  be  regarded  in  the  same  lig^t  (b.)  Chrysotile  (Eobell),  found  in  layers 
often  Tory  thin,  witii  a  transyerse  fibrous  structure  identical  with  that  of  ami- 
anthus or  the  finest  asbeetus,  is  composed,  aocordinff  to  EobelPs  analysis  of 
spedmens  from  Reichenstein,  Silesia  (the  original  locality),  of  Si  O,  43'50, 
Mg  O  40-00,  HO  13-80,  &c.  2*48 :  it  passes  into  picrolite,  in  which  the  fibres  are 
eoarse  or  aoicular,  adherent  laterally,  or  separated,  and  not  always  parallel, 
(c)  Metaxite  (Breithaupt)  occurs  in  tufts  or  dendritic  aggregations  of  a  dull 
or  slightly  fdlky  lustre,  and  consists,  according  to  Deleese,  whose  specimens  were 
from  Reichenstein,  of  Si  O,  421,  MgO  41  9,  HO  13'6,  &c.  24.  Some  other 
varietieB  are  known,  as  thermophyllite  and  marmolite,  haying  a  similar  chemical 
eompoeition.  All  the  foregoing  may  be  regarded  as  allomorphs  of  one  and  the 
same  mineral  species,  consisting,  if  we  eliminate  the.  minor  ingredients,  of 
*«8ilica  43,  Magnesia  44,  and  Water  13"  (Delafosse),  or  2Si03,  3Mg  O,  2H0. 
There  also  occur  a  number  of  other  hydrous  silicates  of  magnesia  related  to  the 
one  above  formulated,  agreeing  with  it  in  the  percentage  of  HO,  but  differing 
flierefrom  in  containing  Al,  O3,  or  Fcj  0^,  or  both,  or  Ca  O, — ^namely,  pyrosderit^ 
bastite,  loganite,  and  chonicrite— every  one,  like  serpentine,  having  its  allo- 
morphs. besides,  there  are  allied  species  containing  more  or  less  water,  aa 
dewejrlite,  picrosmine,  and  others.  CJonfining  ourselves  to  serpentine,  pyro- 
iderite,  and  loganite,  these  being  essentially  ophitic,  they  are  respectively  re- 
presented by  an  earthy  variety — namely,  aphrodite,  gaponite,  pseuaophite,  and 
some  containing  an  extra  percentage  of  water.  Minerals,  it  is  well  known,  often 
present  themselves  under  various  forms  without  undergoing  any  chemical  change, 
and  without  any  relation  to  the  different  axial  systems  in  which  any  one  of  them 
may  crystallize.  Thus,  aragonite  occurs  (1)  compact  and  amorphous;  (2)  mas- 
sive and  cleavable ;  (3)  coralloidaft  as  flos  ferri ;  (4)  asbesfiform^  as  satin  spar. 
All  these  varieties  are  considered  to  belong  to  one  axial  system — the  monocli- 
nate ;  but  being  obviously  of  other  forms  than  one,  and  as  they  are  all  chemi- 
cdly  alike,  we  propose  to  call  them  (dlomorpha — from  aXXo«,  other ^  and  ftopp^t 
Jbrm.  CaJcite  is  of  the  same  chemical  composition  as  aragonite ;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, of  its  belonging  to  a  different  axial  system — the  rhombohedral — makes  it  a 
dimorph,  and  not,  as  in  the  above  sense,  an  allomorph.  Like  aragonite,  calcite 
is  also  subject  to  allomorphism ;  and  so  are  a  large  number  of  other  minerals. 
Not  being  aware  that  any  distinctive  term  has  been  applied  to  the  first  class  of 
precited  modifications,  the  want  of  which  has  often  been  felt  in  our  present  in- 
vestigations, we  have  been  induced  to  propose  for  it  the  one  already  employed. 
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base,  and  of  yarions- shaped  granules,  separated,  or  irr^;iilarly  united 
and  clustered  together — the  latter  being  imbedded  in  the  former. 
The  base  consists  of  whitish-coloured  caldte,  or  dolomite ;  while  the 
granules,  which  "  vary  in  size  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourth  of  an 
inch,''  are  of  serpentine,  or  the  allied  minerals  loganite  and  pyro- 
sclerite,  conspicuous  by  their  green  colour  of  various  shades :  in  some 
cases  the  granules  consist  of  a  white  crystalline  anhydrous  mineral 
(non-essential  in  Ophite) — a  variety  of  pyroxene  called  diopside. 
Often  the  granules  are  irregularly  scattered  through  the  base ;  and 
occasionally  a  number  of  them  are  united  so  as  to  form  uneven- 
surfaced  plates,  which  affect  a  more  or  less  parallel  arrangement. 
Ophite  thus  presents  a  spotted  or  laminated  appearance.  Besides, 
its  essential  mineral,  serpentine,  is  frequently  aggregated  into  thick 
comprezly  undulating  layers,  variously  intermixed  or  intercalated 
with  aggregations  of  other  silicated  minerals,  chiefly  anhydrous,  dif- 
fering in  colour ;  and  the  calcite  becomes  expanded  into  layers  of 
Baccharoidal  marble:  under  these  conditions  Ophite  assumes  featorea 
much  more  markedly  stratified. 

Examined  with  a  high  power,  the  granules  are  seen  to  be  generally 
segmented  or  lobulated.  Often  the  segmentations  are  very  slight ; 
and  as  often  they  are  well  pronounced,  being  here  deep  narrow 
chinks,  and  there  long  subcylindrical  necks,  straight,  or  tortuous. 

The  structure  and  composition  of  the  granules,  and  their  presence 
in  a  calcareous  matrix,  were  first  made  out  in  Ophite  fr^m  Canada, 
«— most  satisfactorily  in  that  occurring  at  Ghrenville :  this  variety  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  typically  ''eozoonal,"  particularly  as  the 
above  characters,  and  some  others  less  obviously  associated  with  them, 
have  been  considered  specially  determinative  of  its  "  foraminiferal 
origin."  This  being  the  case,  we  propose  to  include  under  the  name 
"  eozoonal "  aU  rocks  which  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  internal 
structure  from  the  one  just  described. 

We  have  consequently  placed  in  the  "eozoonal"  section  the 
varieties  of  Ophite  which  occur  in  Connem^ra,  Donegal,  and  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  as  well  as  others  from  India,  Bavaria,  and  the  State  of 
Delaware,  specimens  of  all  having  passed  under  our  examination*. 
Ophitic  rocks  are  also  found  in  Anglesea,  Saxony,  Norway,  the 
Tyrol,  Cornwall  t,  and  Switzerland ;  but  in  none  of  them  have  we 
detected  "eozoonal"  characters, — a  circumstance  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  some  considerations  hereafter  noticed,  disposes  us 
to  suspect  that  they  belong  to  a  different  section. 

jn.  Oeneraf  Characters  of  "  Eozoon  Caoad^nse." 

According  to  the  view  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  "  eozoonal" 
Ophite  to  ibe  growth  and  reproduction  of  a  foraminifer^  the  aac-^ 

*  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a^y  speoimenQs  of  Ophite 
from  the  Yosges ;  but  fVom  I)eleflse's  cCesoription  of  wifi  K)ck  (Ann.  .d^  Mine% 
4*  s^r.  tome  xriiL  pp.  309-356),  we  are  led  to  suspect  tha^  some  of  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  "  eosoonaf." 

t  From  a  fact  stated  hereafter  there  is  some  probability  that  Coniish  Ophita 
is  "  eoroonaL" 
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charoidal  calcite  was  originally  the  amoiphous  calcareoas  sabetance 
tompoang  the  septa  which  bounded  or  formed  the  *'  chambers ''  that 
were  occupied  by  its  sarc^de-segments ;  while  the  granules  of  ser- 
pentine are  '*  casts  "  of  the  **  chambers  "  themselves.  According  to 
Sterry  Hunt,  "  the  yacant  spaces  left  by  the  decay  of  the  sarcode 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  filled  by  a  process  of  infiltration,  in 
which  the  oHcates  were  deposited  from  solution  in  water,  like  the 
silica  which  fills  up  the  pores  of  wood  in  the  process  of  silidfication"*. 

Considering  the  scattered  and  laminar  modes  of  arrangement  of 
the  "  diamber-casts/'  it  is  conceived  that  **  Eozoon  Canadense  "  be- 
came enlarged  by  the  irregular  heaping  up  or  "  acervuline  "  growth 
of  the  **  sarcode-segments/'  as  well  as  by  their  having  grown  in  suc- 
cessive layers  one  upon  another.  On  tins  view  the  calcareous  septa, 
enclosing  the  sarcode-segments,  formed  a  vesicular  skeleton,  its  cavi- 
ties affecting  an  "  acervuline,"  or  a  laminar  arrangement. 

Hie  calcareous  septa  are  in  some  instances  extremely  thin,  and  in 
others  of  considerable  thickness.  In  the  latter  state  they  have  been 
described  as  consisting  of  two  distinct  portions.  One  of  them,  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  immediate  covering  of  the  sarcode  sub- 
stance, occurs  as  a  thin  fibrous  or  ''  asbestiform  layer,"  the  fibres 
passing  from  surface  to  sur&ce— -peculiarities  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  the  layer  was  originally  the  homologue  of  the  finely 
tnbolated  "  proper  wall "  characteristic  of  the  skeleton  of  Nummti^ 
Ufuiy  Opereulinay  CakarinOf  and  other  allied  foraminiferal  genera, 
and  consequently  that  the  fibres  are  casts  of  tubules,  such  passages 
having  served  for  the  extrusion  of  fine  thread-like  ''  prolongations,^ 
called  pseudopodia,  from  the ''  sarcode-segments : "  the  other  portion, 
usually  the  thickest,  and  designated,  from  its  position  and  other  con- 
siderations, the  ''  intermediate  skeleton,"  contains  imbedded  in  its 
substance  (this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Canadian  Ophite)  a  variety 
of  branching  and  other  structures,  which  .are  regarded  as  ''  internal 
casts "  of  tubular  passages,  such  as  are  known  to  constitute  the 
**  canal  system  "  (similariy  circumstanced,  and  occupied  by  thickish 
**  prolongations  of  the  sarcode-substance  ")  of  the  foraminifers  above 
mentioned.  Certain  of  these  structures,  also  some  of  the  elongated 
oonstrictions  already  noticed,  are  supposed  to  be  casts  of  passages 
occupied  by  **  stolons,"  which  connected  both  vertically  adjacent  and 
laterally  adjacent "  sarcode-segments." 

When  specimens  of  **  eoxoonal "  rock  are  carefuUy  digested  in  a 
weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  add,  the  calcite  may  be  completely 
dissolved  out,  leaving  vacant  passages  which  wind  about  amidst  the 
undissolved  granules  and  plates  or  *'  chamber-casts."  As  tiie  branch- 
ing structures  imbedded  in  the  septa  are  insoluble  in  this  menstruum, 
like  the  latter  parts  they  remain  intact  in  the  passages.  Frequently, 
also,  the  surfaces  of  the  granules  may  be  seen  crowded  with  aciculi 
— ^the  so-called  casts  of  the  pseudopodial  tubuli  of  the  '*  proper  wall." 

At  first  our  investigations  were  not  attended  with  much  success. 

*  Quart  Jonra.  Oeol.  Soo.  vol.  xxi.  p.  67.  Br.  Dawson  adopts  a  similar  riew, 
—-that  the  matter  of  the  chamber-casts  was  "  introduced  by  infiltration  or  as  se- 
diment'* {op.  eit.  p.  52).  Dr.  Carpenter,  however,  holds  a  diiferent  view,  which 
win  be  noboed  bareaftir. 
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The  Connemara  Opbite  oontained  what  we  had  no  donht  had  heen 
taken  for  **  chamber-casts ;"  but  these  parts  differed  in  one  respect 
considerably  firom  those  belonging  to  the  Grenville  variety.  We  had 
got  the  impression  that  in  the  latter  they  were  rarely  arranged  other- 
wise than  in  laminaB ;  but  in  our  home  rock  we  found  them  to  have  a 
decidedly  *'  acervuline "  arrangement,  and  to  be  seemingly  distin- 
guished by  some  other  characters. 

In  this  dilemma  we  made  free  to  apply  to  Sir  William  Logan, 
who  very  kindly  supplied  us  with  specimens  from  Grenville.  These 
assbted  us  materially;  for  we  now  saw  that  the  "acervuline" 
arrangement  of  the  "  chamber-casts  "  was  likewise  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Canadian  Ophite.  Still  the  two  Jocks  presented  some 
important  differences.  As  we  informed  Sir  William  Logan,  the 
"  chamber-casts  "  in  the  variety  from  our  locality  varied  considerably 
in  size,  some  being  large,  often  as  much  as  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  others  extremely  small ;  while  the  septa  are  often  very  thin, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  cell-walls  of  ordinary  vegetable  tissue 
(parenchyma),  and  frequeutly  the  contrary,  in  many  instances  mea- 
suring half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  contrast  between  the 
"  chamber-casts  "  and  the  septa  was  not  strikingly  obvious,  owing  to 
the  paleness  of  the  green  colour  of  the  former  and  the  greyish 
whiteness  of  the  latter.  Besides,  the  septa  showed  no  decided 
appearance  of  being  traversed  by  structures  representing  the  "  canal 
system."  We  also  felt  unconvinced  of  having  detected  undoubted 
examples  of  the  "  proper  wall "  or  asbestiform  layer. 

At  last,  by  mere  accident,  we  procured  fix>m  a  dealer  in  Galway  a 
specimen,  cut  in  imitation  of  a  bottle,  containing  "acervuline" 
patches,  in  which  the  "  chamber-casts,"  composed  of  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  loganite*,  and  the  septa,  consisting  of  white  calcite, 
were  as  decidedly  in  contrast  as  in  Canadian  specimens :  the  agree- 
ment was  still  closer,  as  th^  "  walls  "  were  of  ordinary  thickness,  and 
they  appeared  to  contain  representatives  of  the  "canal  system." 
This  proved  to  be  the  only  specimen  we  could  procure  in  Galway ; 
but  learning  frt)m  the  dealer  that  he  recollected  where  it  was  got, 
we  determined  on  taking  him  as  our  guide  to  the  place  and  trying 
to  procure  more  of  the  same  variety. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  in  our  excursion  by 
Professor  Harkness,  who,  however,  soon  showed  himself  to  have  no 
sympathy  with  us  in  the  view  we  then  held,  being  as  much  a  dis- 
believer in  "  Eozoon  Canadense  "  as  Mr.  Bailey,  who,  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, had  publicly  declared  his  doubts  that  the  "  thing  in  question 
was  a  fossil  at  all"t.    Our  "  compagnon  de  voyage  "  argued  for  its 

*  We  learn  from  a  paper  by  Professor  Hau^ton«  inserted  in  the  *  Journal  of 
the  G^logical  Society  of  Dublin,'  toI.  y.  p.  1^,  that  the  Her.  Joseph  GalbnHh 
analyzed  a  specimen  of  Connemara  Ophite,  and  proTed  it  to  be  a  hydro-mag- 
neeian  silicate,  with  a  little  lime  and  iron  peroxide,  from  which  we  infer  that  it 
is  impure.  Doubtless  the  rock  yaries  much  according  to  locality:  wo  have 
found  specimens  containing  so  much  alumina  as  to  show  their  dose  relationship 
to  loeanite. 

t  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  held  April  12th.  Mr. 
Bailey  has  since  published  his  riew  in  a  note  added  to  his  paper  on  **  The 
Cambrian  Bocks  of  the  British  Islands.''  See '  Geological  Magaiine,'  toL  ii.  p.  dSa 
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■tmetnrefi  being  merdj  the  product  of  crystallization,  illustrating 
the  **  chamber-casts "  by  a  reference  to  the  forms  of  wayellite,  and 
unerring  the  "  proper  wall "  and  "  canal  system  "  to  tremolite*. 

We  succeeded  in  making  a  large  collection  of  specimens  at  the 
principal  '*  marble-quarries  "  of  Bama-oran,  Lisoughter,  and  Glan- 
odian :  the  latter  place  yielded  the  variety  we  wanted. 

rV.  «  Proper  wall "  of  "  Eozoon  Canadense." 

Settled  quietly  before  one  of  Smith  and  Beck's  first-class  binocular 
microscopes,  and  furnished  with  the  best  object-glasses  and  eye- 
pieces, we  examined  a  number  of  specimens,  both  from  GrenviUe 
and  Connemara,  prepared  by  polishing  and  decalcification.  While 
&US  engaged  the  question  occurred  to  us,  If,  in  the  laminar  portions 
of  Ophite,  the  layers  are  the  result  of  superpositional  growth,  how 
does  it  happen  tiiat  the  "  proper  wall "  of  the  chambers  "  eveiy- 
where  presents"  the  tubules  which  served  as  passages  for  the 
pseudopods  ?  In  this  case  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  side  of  a 
layer  of  "  chambers  "  must  have  been  tubulated — just,  in  short,  as 
represented  by  the  transparent  section  in  plate  viii.  ^g.  3  a,  6,  c, 
and  in  the  ideal  diagram  or  woodcut  in  p.  61,  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
paper  in  No.  81  of  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society.* 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  pseudopods  of  the  exposed 
or  upper  "  proper  wall "  of  the  top  layer  of  "  chambers "  to  play 
their  proper  part,  as  they  could  be  freely  protruded  through  and 
beyond  the  orifices  of  the  tubules.  But  how  could  those  act  which 
belonged  to  the  under  "  proper  wall,"  considering  that  their  egress 
would  be  effectually  barred  by  the  upper  "proper  wall"  of  the 
immediately  subjacent  layer  of  "chambers"?  The  difficulty,  we 
felt  persuaded,  would  be  met  by  the  following  explanation : — ^The 
two  layers  were  separated  by  vacant  spaces,  except  at  certain  points 
or  places  occupied  by  "  stolons : "  in  this  case  the  pseudopods  of  the 
two  layers  could  be  freely  thrust  through  the  tubules  into  the 
vacancies,  where  they  would  be  in  free  communication  with  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  also  enabled  to  elaborate  the  "  interme- 
diate skeleton."  But,  unfortunately  for  this  explanation,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  successive  layers  of  chambers,  each  having  its 
own  proper  wall,  are  often  superposed  one  upon  another  without  the 
intervention  of  any  "intermediate  skeleton" t;  also,  that  "where 
there  is  little  trace  of  the  intermediate  skeleton  between  the  cham- 
bers, the  characteristic  structure  of  the  proper  wall  is  still  unmis- 
takeably  exhibited  "j:. 

We  next  considered  that,  although  it  is  quite  true  the  "  casts  of 
ihe  tubules  "  are  often  seen  standing  apart,  they  also  occur  so  closely 
packed  together,  "  standing  side  by  side  like  the  fibres  of  asbestus," 
as  to  forbid  the  idea  that  there  are  any  interspaces  between  them. 
Again,  the  tubules  must  of  necessity  have  had  walls.     Now  if  the 

*  ProfeMor  Harbieas  has  stated  his  opinion  before  the  Geological  Section  of  the 
Britiah  Aasooiation  at  the  Birmingham  meeting.    See  *  Header/  Sept  30, 1865. 
t  Carpenter,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  p.  63,  pL  ix.  fig.  4. 
\  Oarpenter,  *  Intellectual  Obwrrer/  Tol.  vii.  p.  294. 
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fibres  are  casts  of  tubules,  how  coiQd  such  be  the  case  in  plaoes 
where  the  asbestiform  layer,  as  just  noticed,  consists  of  intimity 
juxtaposed  fibres,  with  nothhig  between  them*  ?  For  anything  thi^ 
we  observed  to  the  contrary,  the  fibres  thus  circumstanced  displayed 
quite  as  little  evidence  of  having  been  parietally  separated  as  those 
of  asbestus.  Moreover  the  fibres  <<  sometimes  pass  off  obliquely  or 
even  tangentially,  so  as  to  run  for  considerable  distances  in  the 
chamber- walls," — a  peculiarity  which,  as  it  has  "no  parallel" 
among  foraminifers,  we  were  disposed  to  accept  as  negative  evidence 
against  their  foraminiferal  origin. 

These  facts  and  considerations  produced  in  us  in  the  early  stage 
of  our  investigations  simply  a  scepticism  as  to  the  organic  origin  of 
the  asbestiform  layer.  Entertaining  no  doubt  regaining  Dawson's 
view  of  the  other  structures,  we  were  merely  led  to  suspect  that  this 
part  was  the  product  of  crystallization. 

Subsequently  our  suspicion  became  a  settled  conviction  on  dis- 
covering examples  of  the  "  proper  wall "  under  circumstances  which 
clearly  showed  it  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  "  calcareous 
skeleton."  The  conclusion  just  stated  we  hold  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  example  represented  in  fig.  2,  Plate  XIY.,  than  which  nothing 
can  more  intelligibly  explain  the  purely  crystalline  origin  and  nature 
of  the  part  in  question.  This  remarkably  beautiful  example,  selected 
out  of  a  number  of  the  same  kind,  is  taken  firom  an  undecalcified 
slice  of  Grenville  Ophite  t:  it  consists  of  three  or  four  closely  con- 
joined granules  of  serpentine  (a  plate  of  slightly  individualized 
"  chamber- casts "),  having  on  one  side  a  continuous  border  of 
"proper  wall,"  which,  when  examined  with  a  sufficiently  high 
power,  is  seen  to  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  perfectly  compact 
asbestiform  or  indefinitely  fibrous  structure;  whUe  in  two  plaoes 
(a  and  5)  this  structure  is  in  an  incipient  state  of  development, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel  thread-like  lines  clearly  and 
somewhat  widely  separated:  tiie  one  kind  passes  into  the  other. 
That  it  is  no  other  than  the  serpentine  thus  crystallized  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  lines  in  the  part  marked  b  being  extended  only 
partly  across  the  width  of  the  "  proper  wall,''  leaving,  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  a  narrow  external  zone  of  the  mineral  devoid  of  aU 
traces  of  lineaUon  immediately  in  contact  with,  but  plainly  distinct 
from,  the  "calcareous  skeleton."  If,  in  this  case,  the  "proper 
waU  "  had  been  originally  calcareous,  like  the  "  skeleton,"  as  main- 

*  In  Nummulina  kmgata  we  find  the  width  of  a  parietal  intersdoe  between 
two  adjacent  tubules  to  slightly  exceed  their  diameter ;  so  that  oasts  of  the  ta- 
bules  would,  if  their  walls  were  dissolTed  out,  be  separated  bj  strongly-defined 
linear  openings.  Possibly  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  "  appearance  of  a  minute 
prismatic  arrangement"  which  nummmines  ocoasionalhr  msplay,  and  whidi  is 
oonceiyed  to  haye  been  produced  by  "  metamorphosis  or  **  fcesiliation  **  (see 
Carpenter,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  yoL  vi.  p.  35,  and  '  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Foraminifera,*  p.  270),  explains  the  compact  fibrous  structure  of 
the  *' proper  wall**  of  "  Eozoon  Canadense;"  but  this  is  obviously  too  unsatia- 
fiictory  a  case  to  be  of  any  assistance,  it  being  merely  one  of  ii^fpearanee^  which 
is  possibly  in  some  measure  due,  as  belieyed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  to  the  "  areol*- 
tion  •*  of  the  "  tubules,**  similar  to  what  prevails  in  OpercuHna. 

t  Our  other  examples  are  generally  deoaleified. 
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tained  by  Bhixopodists,  it  never  could  have  presented  such  appear-* 
anoee ;  the  calcite,  and  not  the  serpentine^  would  have  exhibited  the 
lineated  and  asbestiform  structure. 

Considering  that  there  is  an  aUomorphic  variety  of  seipentine 
known  as  chrysotile,  which  possesses  characters  identical  with  those 
of  the  so-called  **  proper  wall/'  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  assu- 
ming that  this  part  is  a  layer  of  the  latter  mineral. 

Moreover,  not  only  does  the  serpentine  become  asbestiform,  but  it 
is  firequently  found  changed  into  a  white  flocculent  substance*,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  '*  proper  waU  "—occurring  on  the  surface  of 
the  granules  as  a  crust  of  varying  thickness,  and  firequently  inter- 
mixing with  the  calcite  of  the  skeleton  f.  Instances  have  occurred 
to  us  of  the  serpentine  alternately  assuming  both  kinds  of  structure, 
as  shown  in  fig.  3,  Plate  XIV.,  which  represents  a  thin  transparent 
section,  seen  by  transmitted  light,  of  three  granules  with  an  irregular 
notched  border :  the  projections  consist  of  incipiently  chrysotilized 
aerpentine,  and  the  interspaces  or  notches  of  fiocculent  matter. 

The  substance  under  notice  has  generally  a  loosish  granular  tex- 
ture ;  and  often  it  is  compact  like  starch ;  it  is  also  rudely  lamellar 
or  prismatic.  Occasionally  we  find  it  colourless  and  pellucid,  like 
ehalcedony,  and  having  no  appearance  of  structure  under  a  low 
power;  but  when  examined  with  an  object-glass  magnifying  350 
diameters,  it  is  seen  to  be  fibrous.  In  short,  one  of  our  specimens 
of  Ophite  from  lisoughter  shows  the  surface  of  a  granule  of  serpen- 
tine imperceptibly  passing  into  the  asbestiform  layer,  and  this  part, 
here  and  there,  g^^ually  changing  into  the  fiocculent  crust ;  while 
closely  adjacent  there  occurs  a  mass  of  the  fiocculent  substance  en- 
dosing,  or  rather  passing  imperceptibly  into,  asbestiform  crystalliza- 
tion, tiie  crystals  being  fine,  long,  and  well  developed. 

The  g^ranules  are  not  always  furnished  with  an  asbestiform  layer, 
or  a  fiocculent  crust ;  for  highly  polished,  and  consequently  trans- 
lucent specimens,  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  decalcification^ 
occasionally  show  them  wholly  devoid  of  any  covering,  their  surface 
being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ''  calcareous  skeleton ; "  and  in 
decalcified  specimens  we  have  also  seen  granules  with  surfaces  quite 
amooth,  and  appearing  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  attached  to  them. 

Beverting  to  the  cases  which  ehow  the  fibres  or  aciculi  of  the 
asbestifbrm  layer  standing  apart,  attention  may  be  first  directed  to 

«  For  the  nke  of  brerity  and  distinction,  we  propose  to  name  this  substance 
JioecuUU — not,  bowerer,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  a  new  mineral.  It  is  our 
pfCMnt  impression  that  flocculite  is  merely  an  allomorph  of  serpentine ;  we  are 
quite  readv,  nerertheless,  to  accept  it  as  a  chemically  different,  though  elosely 
rriated  substance.  Saponite,  pseudophite,  and  some  other  allied  minends,  am 
sim^arly  structurelees.  Aphrodite,  except  that  its  silica  and  magnesia  are  in 
diftrent  relatiTe  proportions  to  those  pretailing  in  serpentine,  appears  to  come 
nearest  to  flooculite.  The  granular  mineral  ooourrinff  as  a  bed  in  the  ciystalline 
Hmeetone  at  Grenrille,  and  which  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  identified  with  pyrallo- 
lite  (Geology  of  Oanada,  1863,  p.  470),  mav  be  identical  with  it. 

t  In  thin  transparent  sections,  examinea  by  transmitted  light,  the  serpentine 
1ms  a  metallio  ^ypearanoe  resembling  brass.  Very  minute  particles  of  unchanged 
Mrpentine  may  be  detected  by  this  onaraoter,  intermixed  with  the  flooculent  sub- 
stance, both  being  interspersed  amongst  the  oaloite  of  the  skeleton.  i 
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the  one  represented  in  fig.  1,  Plate  XIV.  In  this  instance  there  are 
two  layers  belonging  to  a  single  grannie.  The  innermost  layer  ia 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  compact  and  indefinitely  fibrons ;  and, 
although  not  demonstrable,  it  cannot  be  considered  other  than  a 
modified  form  of  the  pertaining  serpentine :  the  outer  layer  consists 
oi  distinctly  individualised  fibres  or  aciculi,  generally  tiiick,  occa- 
sionally very  fine,  and  separated  firom  one  another  on  the  left  half 
(that  is,  of  the  figure),  but  closely  adherent  by  their  sides  on  the 
light  half,  except  at  their  points.  The  innermost  layer  is  in  one  place 
separately  acicular,  like  the  outermost  one,  showing  clearly  the 
intimate  relationsMp  between  the  two  extremes  of  structure  assumed 
by  the  "  proper  wall"*. 

Now  such  cases  as  this  have  been  represented  as  '*  exactly  cor- 
responding "  with  the  fine  tubulation  characteristic  of  the  shells  of 
nummuline  foraminifers ;  but  from  what  has  already  been  adduced, 
and  other  evidences  to  be  brought  forward,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
contend  for  their  being  merely  simulations  of  such  tubulation. 

But  this  case  is  not  to  be  compared  with  others  we  are  acquainted 
with.  We  have  seen  in  Grenville  Ophite  some  truly  striking  examples, 
which  show  the  aciculi  of  the  ''  proper  wall "  far  surpassing  in  &eir 
mimicry  of  nummuline  tubulation  anything  hitherto  published — 
cylindrical  rods,  uniform  in  length,  thickness,  and  in  their  distance 
from  one  another,  and  standing  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 
«  chamber-casts."  At  first  sight  these  instances,  if  studied  by  them- 
selves, might  be  taken  for  **  internal  casts  "  of  tubules ;  but  such  a 
view  speedily  vanishes  when  tiiey  are  properly  examined  and  studied 
in  all  their  relations.  Besides  being  perpendicular,  the  rods  are 
occasionally  seen  leaning,  arching,  creeping,  and  twisting  about  in 
all  directions:  they  also  unite  wholly  or  partially,  conveiging, 
diverging,  branching,  and  anastomosing,  so  as  to  produce  conical, 
cuneiform,  dendritic,  "brush-like,"  and  an  infinite  variety  of  "  bundles, 
of  which  no  two  are  precisely  similar."  Other  aggregations  occur, 
forming  small  or  wide-spreading  patches,  which  have  uniform,  or 
varioui^y  disrupted,  surfaces. 

Whether  viewed  transversely  or  longitudinally,  all  these  modifi- 
cations are  structurally  alike.  If  examined  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  350,  the  patches  are  seen  to  condst  of  "  closely  packed  " 
parallel  fibres^in  other  words,  to  have  a  ''  uniform  surface  so  close 
in  texture  as  to  be  with  difficulty  resolvable  into  the  points  of  their 
constituent  aciculi"t.     Place  the  bundles  under  the  same  object- 

*  This  is  a  case  inezplioable  on  the  idea  that  it  has  resulted  from  psendopo- 
dial  tubulation ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiTing  it  to  be  one  of  douole 
allomorphism.  The  outer  lajer,  whidi  we  assume  to  haye  been  formed  first, 
has  lost  its  finely  fibrous  structure^  the  fibres  having  become  individualised  or 
transformed  into  aciculi, — a  ohanffe  characteristic  of  chrysotile.  As  the  *'  proper 
wall''  of  NummuUtes  is  formed  ot  a  number  of  laminie,  it  maj  be  thought  toat 
this  double  layer  is  a  parallel  case ;  but  the  tubules,  belonging  to  the  formw  part^ 
pass  uninterruptedly  or  continuously  through  the  lamina ;  whereas  in  the  latter 
eadi  of  the  two  lajrers  is  composed  of  an  independent  series  of  fibores,  or  aoiouli. 

t  It  is  quite  erident  Dr.  Carpenter  has  ODserred  examples  similar  to  oura. 
See  '  Intellectual  Observer/  voL  vii.  p.  2d2,  Ac 
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^asB,  they,  too,  are  seen  to  hare  a  predsely  identical  Btracture, 
«  erery  indiyidaal  thread  glistening  hn^tly  nnder  appropriate  illn- 
mination."  Apply  the  same  high  power  to  the  rods,  even  the  finest ; 
they  are  likewise  resolved  into  asbestiform  fibre*.  Does  anything 
of  the  kind  exist  in  recent  or  fossil  foraminifers,  even  in  Opetiulinaf 
the  genus  which,  owing  to  its  tabnli  *'  separating  from  each  other  in 
some  parts  and  becoming  more  closely  crowded  in  others,'*  has  been 
referred  to  as  offering  in  this  respect  a  complete  agreement  with 
''Eosoon"?  Is  it  conceivable  that  casts  of  psendopodial  tnbuli 
ooold  be  compound  or  fibrous,  like  asbestus?  It  is  manifestly 
saperfluouB  to  make  a  reply  in  the  negative. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  given  representations  of  the  proper  wall  of 
Amphistegina,  Opercvlina,  Cydoclypeus,  and  some  other  genera, 
showing  psendopodial  tubulationf;  but  in  every  case  the  tubules 
are  distinctly  separated  one  ^m  another  from  base  to  apex.  In 
marked  contrast  to  such  separation  are  those  cases  in  "  eozoonal '' 
Ophite,  already  noticed,  in  which  the  casts  are  intimately  united 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

According  to  the  view  we  are  opposing,  the  surface  of  a  ^'  chamber- 
east  "  or  granule,  from  which  the  *'  proper  wall "  has  been  detached, 
ought  to  be  '<  rendered  hispid  by  the  minute  projections  which 
passed  into  the  entrances  of  the  tubuli,"  as  in  the  recent  siliceous 
easts  of  an  Amphistegina  from  the  Australian  coast,  described  by 
Br.  Carpenter;  but  instead  of  exhibiting  any  definite  projections, 
soch  as  would  result  from  the  cylindrical  wad  sqxirated  tubula- 
tion  of  the  ''  proper  wall,"  like  those  represented  in  a  *'  small  por- 
tion "  from  another  specimen  of  apparently  the  same  species  ('*  to 
show  the  free  openings  of  the  tubuli  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  chambers"  t)>  the  representative  part  or  surface  of  the  serpen- 
tine granules,  from  which  the  asbestiform  layer,  whether  compact 
or  open,  has  been  artificially  broken  off,  is  irregularly,  compactly,  and 
indefinitely  hispid,  precisely  as  obtains  on  the  freshly  fractured  ter- 
minal surfaces  of  finely  fibrous  minerals. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  isolated  aciculi ''  exactly  correspond  " 
with  the  hispid  projections  on  the  siliceous  cast  of  the  Amphistegina 
just  alluded  to.  This  cannot  be  admitted,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
sq)arate  such  aciculi  from  otiiers  immediately  adjacent,  which  com- 

*  Often  iht  asbestiform  structure  of  the  aciculi  has  disappeared,  which  we 
beliere  to  be  simplj  a  molecular  change.  Delesse  states  that  the  fibres  of  ohry- 
BOtila  occurring  in  the  Ophite  of  the  Vosees,  which  are  described  as  **  exoessiTely 
Itoe,'*  ''swell  out  and  beoomeojpaque  ana  whitish  on  exposure  to  air  "  (Ann.  des 
Mhiea,  4*  tf/r,  tome  iriii.  p.  328).  Takinff  this  fact  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
aidaatioii  that  Ophite  must  have  passed  through  considerable  Tariations  of  tem- 
pefature,  proasure,  Ac.,  and  that  its  essential  mineral — serpentine — is  eminently 
anstable  in  its  molecular  constitution,  as  shown  by  its  various  allomorphs,  we 
feel  persuaded  that  our  belief,  expressed  above,  cannot  be  set  aside.  The  modi- 
fications presented  by  the  double  asbestiform  layer,  noticed  in  a  prerious  paper, 
■nd  sevend  others  which  have  &llen  under  our  obserration,  offer  an  analogy  to 
the  one  obeenred  by  Delesse. 

t  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Foraminifera,  pi.  13.  fig.  25  a;  pi.  17. 
igi.  8,  9,  12.  13;  pL  19.  figs.  3,  4. 

*  Op.  cU,  p.  245,  pi.  13.  fig.  26  a,  and  Explanation. 
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pletely  adhere  to  one  another  by  their  sides :  besides,  the  latter  im- 
perceptibly pass  into  the  state  of  an  indefinitely  fibrons  layer.  The 
examples,  and  they  are  numerous,  to  which  reference  is  made,  clearly 
show  that  these  modifications  belong  to  one  form  of  crystallizatian, 
and  cannot  be  the  result  of  '*  nummuline  tubulation.''  But  in  order 
to  place  our  conclusion  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  we  shaU  add 
another  demonstrative  evidence  to  the  number  already  adduced. 

We  have  repeatedly  seen  fissures  in  the  serpentine — true  cracks 
ttnking  right  across  a  number  of  *^  chamber-casts "  and  the  inter- 
vening calcareous  skeleton — ^filled  with  calcite  and  flocculent  matter, 
separated  and  intermixed.  The  conditions  of  these  examples  incon- 
testably  prove  that  the  latter  substance  is  a  modification  of  the 
serpentine,  and  the  former  an  infiltration.  One  of  our  specimens 
fix>m  lisoughter,  which  is  decalcified,  shows  the  phenomenon  meet 
instructively ;  a  portion  of  the  fioccident  matter  stiU  remains,  and 
the  calcite  has  disappeared.  But  this  is  not  all :  considerable  portions 
of  the  walls  of  the  fissure  are  crowded  with  as  fine  examples  of 
isolated  perpendicular  parallel  aciculi  and  rods  (the  latter  consisting 
of  asbestiform  Jibre)  as  those  composing  the  so-called  **  proper  wall " 
of  the  adjacfflit  *'  chamber-casts ''  *  I  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  another 
sentence  by  way  of  evidence  or  argument  in  opposition  to  the  view 
which  ascribes  the  asbestiform  layer  to  pseudopodial  tubulationf. 

Evidences  strongly  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  *^  chamber^ 
easts  "  and  '*  proper  wall "  were  never  otherwise  tiian  composed  of 
one  and  the  same  mineral  substance,  have  occurred  to  us  in  Ophite 
from  Donegal  and  from  the  State  of  Delaware;  the  granules  of 
serpentine,  in  the  former  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  in  the  latter 
quite  yellow,  may  be  observed  passing  imperceptibly  and  completely 
into  the  asbestiform  condition.  We  eiao  find  exactly  the  same  change 
in  Ophite  (from  Snarum  in  Norway)  wholly  devoid  of  anything  like 
organic  structure :  a  specimen  now  before  us  shows  here  and  there 
its  essential  mineral,  serpentine,  becoming  changed  into  films  struc- 
turally indistinguishable  from  the  asbestiform  covering  of  '*  eozoonal  '^ 
sarcode-chambers,  even  often  presenting  its  identical  intermitted  and 
incipient  crystallization.  More  cogent  evidence  could  not  be  adduced 
to  prove  tiiat  the  <'  proper  wall "  is  no  other  than  an  allomorphio 
phenomenon. 

A  strictly  identical  case,  however,  and  one  which  may  be  regarded 
as  conclusively  proving  the  original  mineral  nature  of  the  '*  proper 
wall,''  has  occurred  to  us  in  another  mineral.     Chondrodite,  a  spe- 

*  See  Plate  XIV.  fig.  4,  magnified  110  diameters.  In  this  particular  example 
the  aciculi  on  one  of  uie  walls  of  the  fissure  are  exceedingly  minute,  being  with 
difficulty  detected  except  imder  a  power  of  210 ;  similar  aciculi  are  interspersed 
amongst  the  larger  kind  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  lar^  aciculi  at  one  part  of 
the  wall  are  closely  crowded  together :  from  this  condition  they  graduate  into 
a  compact  layer  inaefinitely  fibrous. 

t  M.  Delesse  mentions  a  fiict  which  equally  shows  the  Oedlacy  of  the  view 
taken  by  Bhixopodists  as  to  the  oriein  of  uie  asbestiform  layer.  The  Ophite  of 
Xettes,  m  the  Yosges,  contains  nodules  (les  roffnons)  possessing  the  mineralogical 
characters  of  granite,  surrounded  by  an  enyelope  composed  of  radiately  fibrous 
ohrysotile  (see  Ann.  des  Mines,  4*  sdr.  tome  xyiii.  p.  Sod). 
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oies  agreeiiig  with  serpentiiie  in  its  mode  of  aggregation,  is  often 
found  in  a  finely  granular  condition  imbedded  in  saccharoidal  oalcite. 
In  nnmerooB  instances  we  have  found  imbedded  grains  of  this  mineral 
from  New  Jersey  more  or  less  incrusted  with  an  asbestiform  layer 
whidi  exhibits  modifications,  speaking  advisedly,  the  exact  parallel 
of  those  common  to  the  **  proper  wall  of  Eozoon  CanaderueJ*  Three 
cases  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  layer  in  question.  In  one  of 
them,  represented  in  Plate  XIV.  fig.  5,  magnified  120  diameters,  the 
fibres  form  a  finely  asbestiform  plate,  perfectly  compact  in  texture 
except  where  it  curves,  lying  between  two  grains  of  chondrodite, 
whidi  plate,  when  examined  with  a  power  of  210,  presents  exactly 
the  appearance  of  translucent  compactly  fibrous  selenite ;  in  the 
second  case,  PI,  XIV.  ^g,  6,  magnified  60  diameters,  the  fibres  are 
white,  silky,  somewhat  coarse,  rarely  otherwise  than  parallel  to  one 
another,  oftenslighily  apart,  and  lying  obliquely  between  two  grains ; 
in  the  third,  shown  in  PL  XIY.  fig.  7,  magnified  120  diameters,  the 
fibres  are  aggregated  into  very  slender,  pointed,  separated  rods,  pro- 
jecting from  one  end  of  a  grain.  In  the  last  case  the  interspaces 
^appear  to  have  been  once  filled  with  fibres  that  have  become  detached, 
possibly  by  decalcification ;  in  the  others  they  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  some  slight  tensional  or  torsional  movements. 

Is  any  naturalist  prepared  to  assent  to  the  notion  that  in  these 
examples  the  asbestiform  layer  represents  the  '<  proper  wall "  of  a 
foraminifer,  and  that  the  fibres  are  casts  of  pseudopodial  tubules  ? 
If  not,  he  must  at  once  relinquish  his  belief  in  the ''  nummuline 
tabulation  **  diagnosed^  for  the  investment  of  the  granules  of  serpen- 
tine, as  characteristic  of  <'  eozoonal''  Ophite. 

Before  concluding  the  present  section^  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
general  description  of  the  coat  belonging  to  the  serpentine  of  Con- 
nemara  Ophite.  like  that  characterizing  the  granules  of  the  Gren- 
ville  rock,  the  coat  is  both  fibrous  and  flocculent,  both  modifications 
being  often  intermixed,  distinctiy  separated  or  changing  imperceptibly 
into  each  other;  but  in  the  former  state,  instead  of  being  generally 
eomposed  of  putdlel  fibres,  it  consists  of  acicular  crystals  radiately 
or  divergentiy  disposed,  or  variously  intersecting  one  another,  also 
oocasionaUy  curving  or  twisting,  forming  aggregations  or  tufts  irre- 
gularly dispersed  over  the  granides.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in 
the  cases  already  noticed,  the  granules  are  covered  with  a  true 
asbestiform  layer,  its  fibres  stan^g  perpendicularly,  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  completely  adhering  by  their  sides  or  separated — ofifer- 
ing  in  every  respect  tiie  most  perfect  agreement  with  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  Gfrenville  ''eozoonal"  Ophite*.  The  flocculent 
ooat  closely  resembles  that  which  has  been  described  as  character- 
istic of  the  latter  rock :  it  varies  from  a  mere  film  to  a  covering  of 
consid^able  thickness,  a  granule  often  having  half  of  its  mass  floo- 
culeut  and  its  other  half  composed  of  translucent  serpentine,  both 
varieties  being  clearly  modifications  of  each  other.  An  example 
from  lisoughter,  magnified  210  diameters,  is  represented  in  fig.  9, 

*  In  addidoB  ix>  4he  specimens  from  lisoughter,  at  which  place  we  collected 
hj  fiu*  the  'finest  examples  ezhibitinff  the  "  proper  wall,"  we  have  detected  this 
{art  in 'Ophite  ftom  iSama-oran  and  Glanochan. 
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Plate  XrV.,  which  shows  the  layer  floccolent  here  and  fibrons  there : 
in  the  latter  state  the  constitnent  aciculi  are  generally  parallel,  and 
in  one  place  divergent*.  8nch  examples  clearly  form  independent 
and  decisive  testimony  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  we  have  come 
to  with  respect  to  the  corresponding  structural  modifications  pre- 
sented by  the  granules  of  serpentine  in  Grenville  Ophite— that  they 
are  allomorphio  conditions  of  one  and  the  same  substancef. 

With  respect  to  the  oases  of  isolated  rods,  and  other  modificadons  of  the 
asbestiform  layer,  I)r.  Carpenter  has  inoidently  mentioned  that  this  part  "  is 
often  thrown  off  h^  the  disengagement  of  ^  in  the  process  of  decalcification "{. 
Instances  of  the  kmd  have  occurred  to  us  m  the  specimen  presenting  the  donUe 
Uyer:  loose  fibresare  seen  hanging  on  the  firee  side  of  the  outer  one;  and  the 
innermost  is  for  a  considerable  extent  separated  from  the  surfiMse  of  the  granule. 
We  haye  also  seen  portions  of  the  flocoulent  coat  lying  loose  in  the  decalcified 
passages,  and  others  raised  aboTe  the  pkne  of  the  section.  At  one  time  we 
were  disposed  to  beliere  that  decalcification,  likewise  internal  morements  which 
the  rook  has  eyidently  undergone,  as  well  as  mechanical  action  consequent  on 
breaking,  grinding  down,  and  otherwise  preparing  specimens  for  examination, 
had  mainly  contributed  to  produce  the  cases  under  notice ;  but  we  are  now  more 
inclined  to  consider  them  for  the  most  part  to  be  the  result  of  other  agencies. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  Serpentme  is  transformed  into  both  the  asbesti- 
form layer  and  the  flocoulent  ooait,  and  that  the  former  of  these  epigenes  is 
oonyerted  into  the  latter.  Was  the  process  elaborated  solely  during  some 
remote  "primordial**  period?  Had  the  G-renTille  Ophite  precisely  tlie  same 
structure  it  now  possesses  preyiously  to  the  deposition  of  the  roqks  trans^ressive 
to  it§?  Has  it  remainea  chemically  and  structurally  unaltered  during  the 
immensity  of  time  which  has  interrened  between  the  Potsdam  (Oamfarian) 
period  and  the  present  epoch  ?  We  are  certainly  strongly  indisposed  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative  to  these  questions.  For  why  may  not  pseudomorphic,  allo- 
morphic,  and  other  metamorphosing  actions,  induced  by  heat,  pressure,  elec- 
tricity, gaseous  and  hydrous  permeations,  haye  been  going  on  throughout  idl 
such  time,  more  or  less  ohanginff  the  Serpentine  into  flocoul^it  matter,  trans- 
ferring the  lattor  from  the  granulee,  and  replacing  it  by  their  imbedding  o^te^ 
or  intermixing  it  with  the  latter  body,  or  yariously  substituting  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  Serpentine  by  their  isomorphous  oompoun<&?  These  re- 
marks express  our  hypothesis  as  to  the  changes  which  have  been  and  are  being 
effected  in  the  essential  minerals  of  *'  Eozoonal  **  Ophite,  and  we  belieye  that  it 

*  So  many  instances  haye  occurred  to  us,  showing  the  changes  mentioned  in 
the  text,  that  we  could  readily  fill  a  Plate  with  them.  We  could  haye  shown 
much  finer  examples  of  the  asbestiform  layer ;  but  the  one  selected  for  illustra- 
tion has  been  given  because  it  shows,  what  is  rare,  the  parallel  and  divergent 
aciculi  associated  on  one  granule. 

t  Professor  Tennant  lus  kindly  presented  us  with  a  beautiful  "moss  agate" 
of  transparent  chalcedony,  mclosing  a  number  of  yermicular  bodies,  variously 
knotted,  which  appear  to  be  composed  of  yellowish  ferruginous  matter;  in 
some  cases  they  are  completely  invested  with  a  dense  crop  of  subparallel  acicular 
crystals,  seemingly  of  the  same  subHtanoe,  which  penetrate  the  chalcedony,  and 
form  a  well-defined  coat  remarkably  uniform  in  thickness  (see  fiff.  16,  Plate  XV.), 
This  case  is  a  proof  that  certain  substances  shoot  out  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  the^^  form,  as  crystals,  and,  as  such,  penetmte  »  dissimilar  surrounding 
meoium,  in  a  fluid,  gelatinous,  earthy,  or  otherwise  yielding  condition.  A  similar 
origin  might  with  some  reason  be  advanced  to  account  for  the  aciculi  on  the 
granules  of  Serpentine ;  but  we  regard  the  conclusion  already  adopted  as  too 
dearly  established  to  be  induced  to  entertain  any  other. 

J  Intellectual  Observer,  vol.  vii.  p.  292. 
We  allude  to  the  Potsdam  sanastone,  beds  of  which  occur,  botlrin  Canada 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  unconformably  overlyinff 
highly  contorted  Laurentian  rocks,  and  composed  in  many  places  of  pebbles  <» 
the  latter  in  their  metamorphosed  conation  (see  Geology  of  Canada,  p.  96). 
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10  sustamed  by  man^  of  the  pBeudomorphio  phenomena  made  known  of  late 

rra  by  Bifldiof,  Breithaupt,  Blum,  Daubr^e,  Delesae,  Eallou,  Foumet,  Miiller, 
Boee,  and  others. 

We  offer  this  hypotheeis  to  explain  the  intermixture  of  floooulent  matter  and 
oddte,  wfaioh  ooours  so  oommonly  in  the  so-called  skeleton  of  **  EoxooHy"*  and 
the  change  of  the  surfiioes  of  its  ''chamber-casts"  into  chrrsotile  and  floooulent 
matter ;  also  to  aooount  for  the  occasional  abs^ice  of  the  latter  two  substances 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  '*  chamber-casts,"  and  their  replacement  by  calcite :  in 
short,  we  offer  it  in  explanation  of  most  of  the  cases  of  isolated  aciculit  rods, 
htndiet,  kd/Sl  patches  of  the  asbeetiform  layer  and  the  fillings  in  of  their  separating 
spaces  by  oakite. 

V.  "  CanalSyitem  "  of  «  Eozoon  Canadense." 

Although  feeling  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  the  ''  asbee- 
lafonn  layer"  having  been  originally  an  organic  structure,  we  still 
adhered  for  some  time  afterwards  to  the  foraminiferal  origin  of 
Ophite.  But  haying  made,  as  we  conceived,  an  important  recti- 
fication in  the  diagnosis  of  '*  Eozoon  Canadense,*'  we  naturally  felt 
ourselves  stimulated  to  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  '*  canal-system," 
which  it  was  considered  had  in  certain  instances  been  confounded 
with  **  stolon-passages." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  a  history  of  our  investigations 
into  the  speciality  now  entered  upon;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
longer  we  examined  the  more  our  opinions  became  unsettled. 
Something  new  was  continually  turning  up  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
bdief  we  had  firmly  and  tenaciously  adhered  to ;  so  that  at  last  we 
found  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  completely  abandoning  a  point 
which  had  often  proved  a  sheet-anchor  whenever  either  of  ua  was 
losing  ground  in  our  mutual  discussions*. 

Lying  in  the  decalcified  passages  of  both  Canadian  and  other 
varieties  of  **  eozoonal "  Ophite,  of  the  Connemara  variety  especially, 
there  are  frequently  seen  irregularly  shaped  ''  amorphous  masses " 
of  a  mineral  substance  slightly  compact  in  texture,  of  a  milk-white 
colour,  and  lustreless  like  starch.  Neither  Dawson  nor  Sterry  Hunt 
has  alluded  to  them ;  and  Carpenter,  by  whom  they  appear  to  have 
been  overlooked  at  fir^t,  has  only  briefly  described  the  Canadian 
examples  in  his  last  paper,  published  in  the  ^  Intellectual  Observer.^ 
He  finds  them  "to  consist  in  some  instances  of  parallel  lamellae, 
disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  in  others  of  solid  bunches  of 
rounded  filaments,  reminding  one  of  a  saOor's  *  swab.* "  The  Cana- 
dian examples  are  apparency  more  compact  in  texture  than'  the 
Irish.  When  detached  and  crushed,  a  quarter-inch  object-glass 
discloses  in  the  f(Hiner  a  more  or  less  granular,  and  in  the  latter  a 
somewhat  fibrous  structure. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  present,  especially  in  Grenville 
Ophite,  the  simple  and  branching  structures  noticed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  memoir,  or,  as  they  have  been  named,  '*  definite  shapes," 

*  As  soon  as  we  had  become  fully  oonrinoed  that  all  the  parts  of  "  Eifstton 
Canadenae^  were  of  mineral  or  crystalline  origin,  we  announced  the  circum- 
stance in  one  of  the  weekly  periodicals,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  lay  before 
the  public  at  an  early  opportunity  the  various  evidences  and  considierations 
«rhich  Buataiaed  us  in  our  views.    (See  *  Reader/  June  10, 1865,  p.  660.) 
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which  **  differ  remarkably  in  size  and  form,"  being  caulescent,  scopi- 
form,  ramose,  dendritic,  daviform,  or  sh^-like,  and  resembling  in 
many  respects  certain  cryptocrystalline  aggr^;ations  known  to  mi- 
neralogists. They  occur  in  immediate  contact  with  tiie  '^  chamber- 
casts,"  rising  directly  out  of  them,  occasionally  resting  against  the 
asbestiform  layer,  likewise  seemingly  in  no  way  connected  with 
anything,  being  in  appearance  isolately  imbedded  in  the  caldte  of 
the  septa*.  In  genend  tiieir  physical  characters  have  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  *'  white  amorphous  masses,"  excepting  that  they  are 
somewhat  more  compact,  and  have  a  lustre  and  colour,  especially  in 
their  centre,  approaching  to  the  translucency  and  green  tint  of  the 
f  *  chamber-casts." 

Comparing  the  <'  amorphous  masses  "  with  the  '*  definite  shapes," 
there  is  certainly  considerable  dissimilarity  between  them ;  nerer- 
theless  the  more  examples  we  examined,  the  more  we  felt  oursdyes 
constrained  to  agree  witii  Dr.  Carpenter  that  both  are  tnodifieaUon§ 
of  one  typef.  But  as  r^;ards  tiieir  origin,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  entirely  discarding  the  opinion  which  ascribes  it  to  oiganic 
structures. 

Previously,  however,  to  going  into  this  question,  we  deem  it  right 
to  show  that  similar  bodies,  more  or  less  agreeing  with  the  "  amor- 
phous masses  "  and  **  definite  shapes,"  are  not  uncommon  as  imbedded 
crystalline  aggregations.  The  subject  hitherto  has  received  but  little 
attention,  all  that  is  known  of  it  being  confined  to  a  few  papen 
which  seem  to  have  attracted  scarcely  any  notice. 

As  far  back  as  1813  and  1815,  Dr.  Macculloch  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Geological  Society  some  singular  vermicular  '*  forms 
in  which  chlorite  is  disposed,"  occurring  in  chalcedony  and  quartz  t ; 
and  in  1849,  Francis  Alger  briefiy  described  some  sinular  ''  imitative 
shapes  "  of  mica  endosed  in  crystals  of  quartz  from  Vermont,  which, 
had  they  occurred  in  **  eozoonal  rock,"  would  have  been  taken  for 
casts  of  tortuous  canals §.  Native  metals,  notably  copper  and  sUver, 
likewise  metallic  oxides,  are  well  known  to  occur  as  imbedded  arbo- 
rescences||.  The  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  contains  a 
beautiful  arborescent  example  of  native  silver,  imbedded  in  caldte, 
strikingly  resembling  the  dendritic  ramifications  in  Grenville  Ophite ; 
and  there  is  now  before  us  a  singularly  apposite  specimen,  of  a  less 
complex  character  however,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fraxer 
of  Dublin,  consisting  of  dender  simple  as  well  as  branching  stems 
of  pyrites,  imbedded  in  the  same  kind  of  matrix.  But  it  is  from 
decalcification  that  the  most  important  results  may  be  expected  to 
be  obtained  in  our  favour.  Many  of  the  examples  of  the  so-called 
"  siliceous  skdeton,"  got  by  M.  Alphonse  Gages  from  various  rock- 


*  In  polished  specimens  of  GrenTiUe  Ophite,  both  the  "  amorphous  i 
and  the  "  definite  shapes ''  may  with  a  good  pooket-lens  often  be  detected  lying 
imbedded  in  the  oalcite  of  the  septa,  from  which  they  are  well  distinguished  by 
their  milk-white  appearance. 

t  See  *  Intellectual  Observer/  toL  vii.  pp.  293,  294. 

i  Trans.  Geol.  Soo.  1st  ser.  toI.  ii.  pi.  36.  fics.  2  &  3 ;  also  toL  iT.  pL  27.  flg.  1. 
American  Joumd  of  Sdence,  2na  ser.  Td.  x.  pp.  14  &  15. 
Most  specimens  of  the  kind  seen  in  cabinets  are  partially  or  wholly  deoaloified. 
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speciineiis  which  he  digested,  are,  in  our  opinion,  homologous  to  the 
"definite  shapes"*.  Pieces  of  impure  "primary"  marble  from 
Bama-Oran,  Gonnemara,  treated  in  the  same  way,  have  yielded  to 
ns  numerous  aggregations  of  crystals  apparently  belonging  to  actino- 
lite.  Another  marble  of  the  like  kind,  from  a  neighbouring  locality, 
contains  irregular  lumps,  having  a  lamello-prismatic  structure,  which 
^pear  to  be  diopside.  A  very  impure  "  primary  "  limestone,  from 
Donegal,  containing  laige  crystals  of  a  brown  mineral,  apparently 
Epidote,  is  filled  with  prismatic  masses,  the  prisms  being  either 
parallel  or  radiating.  These  examples  have  certainly  no  resemblance 
to  the  "  definite  shapes ; "  but  it  will  shortly  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
rdationship  between  the  former  and  certain  representatives  of  the 
latter  occurring  in  different  varieties  of  *'  eozoonal "  Ophite. 

The  so-called  '*  Moss-agates  "  often  contain  beautiful  arborescent 
and  foliated  forms.  The  specimen  already  noticed  contains  a  number 
of  thickish  vermicular  shapes,  seemingly  composed  of  hydrous  per- 
oxide of  iron :  their  branchings  and  anastomosings,  amidst  a  mass 
of  transparent  chalcedony,  forcibly  remind  one  of  some  of  the  simplest 
of  the  "  definite  shapes."  We  have  also  in  our  possession  a  beautiful 
q>ecimen,  obtained  along  with  a  large  number  collected  at  Oberstein, 
which  is  crowded  with  slender  cylindrical  dendritic  ramifications, 
red,  green,  and  yellow,  evidently  all  hydrous  oxides  of  iron :  several 
of  these  so  decidedly  resemble  tlie  more  complex  structures  in  ques- 
tion as  to  surprise  us  that  no  one  has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
their  identity  of  origin.  Por  our  part,  we  unhesitatingly  accept 
this  last  case  as  proving  that  the  so-called  "canal-system"  of 
"  Eozoon  Canadense  "  is  a  phenomenon  of  "  imitative  crystallization." 

Perhaps  none  of  the  imbedded  crystallizations  we  have  brought 
forward  agree  chemically  with  the  "  definite  shapes."  Those  which 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  them  in  this  respect  do  not  present  their 
identical. form.  There  is  a  case,  however,  as  yet  unnoticed,  against 
which  such  an  objection  cannot  be  urged — ^namely,  metaxite  from 
Beichenstein.  This  mineral,  which  occurs  imbedded  in  saccharoidal 
€alcite,  crystallizes  in  ramose  and  dendritic  forms  of  a  pale-green  or 
whitbh  colour,  opaque  or  s6mewha|i  porcellanous,  and  compact 
or  fibro-foliaceous  in  texture.  The  crystallizations  occur  both  erect 
and  spreading :  our  largest  specimen  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
but  they  are  found  much  less.  One  of  our  smallest,  obtained  by  de- 
calcification, is  represented  in  PI.  XV.  fig.  12,  magnifiedllO  diameters. 
It  is  undistinguishable  from  some  of  the  palmated  dendritic  "  definite 
shapes  "  characteristic  of  Grenville  and  Gonnemara  Ophite ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Delesse's  analysis,  it  is  doubtless  chemically  identical  with 
themt.  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  so- 
called  **  representatives  of  the  canal-system  "  of  *' Eozoon  Canadense  " 
are  no  other  than  crystallizations  of  metaxite,  an  allomorphic  variety 
of  serpentine. 

Reverting  to  the  "amorphous  masses,"  Dr.  Carpenter,  while 
investigating  the  structure  of  "  eozoonal "  Ophite,  undoubtedly  passed 

♦  See  *  Philoaophical  Magazine/  4th  ser.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  169-176. 
t  See  analysis  of  metaxite  in  a  preceding  page. 
TOL.  xxn.-^PABT  I.  a 
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beyond  the  lines  reached  by  others.  He  made  disooverieB  whiohy 
followed  to  their  legitimate  issaey  clearly  show  that  the  explanation 
advanced  by  Dawson  and  Sterry  Hunt  as  to  the  filling  in  of  the 
<<  chambers"  and  other  presumed  sarcode-eneasements  is  at  fault. 

The  "  amorphous  masses,"  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  fig.  17, 
PL  XY.,  occasionally  assume  a  prismatic  structure,  with  the  prisms 
dosely  aidherent  to  one  another  laterally.  We  presume  that  this 
example,  if  not  strictly  identical  with,  is  closely  related  to  those 
which  have  been  described  as  consisting  of  "  parallel  lamella  dis- 
posed like  the  leaves  of  a  book,"  or  of  **  solid  bunches  of  rounded  fila- 
ments, reminding  one  of  a  sailor's  '  swab.' "  The  <<  nature  "  of  these 
bodies  ''was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle"  to  Dr.  Carpenter;  but, 
doubtless  perceiving  that  they  are  often  compact  and  solid — that  their 
''  parallel  lamellad  "  and  *'  rounded  filaments  "  have  not  been  bounded 
by  walls,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  they  are  ''  are  in  each  case 
but  a  mere  aggregation  of  the  elementary  forms  of  sarcode-prolonga- 
tion : "  in  wl^t  way  wiU  be  seen  immediately.  Thus  the  same  diffi-* 
culty  or  puzzle  meets  us  here  which  we  encountered  when  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  asbestiform  layer,  numerous  examples  of  which, 
it  will  be  recollected,  showed  no  appearance  of  its  presumed  pseudo- 
podial  tubules  having  been  separated  by  parietal  partitions. 

Now,  considering  that,  on  the  foranuniferal  view,  all  the  parts  of 
"  Eozoon  Canadense"  witii  the  exception  of  the  "  intermediate  skele-* 
ton,"  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  infiltration,  mechanical  or 
chemical,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mode  in  which  this  process  has  been 
effected  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  main  question  under  discus- 
sion ;  we  may  therefore  be  excused  accepting  auy  explanation  of  the 
process,  unless  it  accounts  for  the  present  appearances  of  all  the 
presumed  sarcode-encasements. 

Dr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Sterry  Hunf  s  explanation,  although  simple, 
scientific,  and  supported  by  numerous  cases  among  existing  and 
fossil  foraminifers,  becomes'a  fidlure  if  carried  beyond  the  "  chamber- 
casts  "  and  the  ramose  or  branching  representative  of  the  "  canal-^ 
system."  Dr.  Carpenter  has  proposed  another,  which,  although  in- 
tended to  account  for  the  usual  appearances  of  the  "  amorphous  masses" 
and  the  '^  asbestiform  layer,"  has  failed  in  our  opinion  more 
signally — no  known  fact  or  principle  of  geology,  mineralogy,  pahe- 
ontology,  and  chemistry  being  known,  as  far  as  we  are  cognizant  of 
them,  to  support  the  view  that  '^  the  siliceous  mineral  found  its  way 
into  the  cavities  of  the  Eozoon,  not  by  mere  mechanical  infiltraHan 
occasioned  by  pressure  from  without,  but  by  a  process  of  chendcal 
substitution,  which  took  place,  particle  by  partide,  between  the  sarcode* 
body  of  the  animal  and  certain  constituents  of  the  ocean  waters, 
before  the  destruction  of  the  former  by  ordinary  decomposition"*. 

*  The  italics  are  Dr.  Carpenter's.  This  hTpothesis  is  more  fully  giren  in 
the  InteUeeituU  Obterver,  yoL  vii.  p.  290,  and  p.  294  (upper  paragnph);  also 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  toL  xiii.  p.  M6.  Haying 
never  seen  any  account  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Professor  Milne-Edwaids 
"with  regard  to  the  infiltration  of  lossil  bones  and  teeth,  m  the  oourse  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place  on  the  Abbeyille  jaw,"  we  are  neoeaiarily  unao- 
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We  feel  ourselves  next  called  upon  to  show  that  the  "  amorphous 
masses ''  are  purely  of  mineral  or  inorganic  origin. 

The  Canadian  examples  of  these  bodies  are  remarkably  uniform  in 
possessing  no  more  than  a  rude  divisional  stmcture  and  a  starch- 
Hke  dullness;  but  occasionally  they  present  a  different  appearance. 
Beferring  again  to  figure  17,  the  specimen  which  it  represents  has  a 
B(nnewhat  rhomboidal  shape,  a  well-defined  prismatic  structure,  and 
aa  incipient  lustre :  its  prisms  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  and 
closely  adherent  to  one  another;  but  at  the  sides  they  separate, 
diverge,  or  curve  outwardly,  thus  approximating  to  the  scopiform 
and  ^eaf-like  *'  definite  shapes"*. 

In  these  compact  specimens  the  divisional  structure  is  so  essentially 
mineral,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  tremolite,  kyanite,  woilastonite, 
scapolite,  &c.,  as  to  prevent  any  mineralogist  believing  otherwise 
than  that  it  is  in  no  respect  related  to  anything  organic :  and  the 
behef  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  fact  that  specimens  approxi- 
mately similar,  both  in  form  and  stmcture,  are  common,  as  men- 
tioned before,  imbedded  in  some  of  the  primary  calcareous  marbles 
of  Connemara  and  Donegal ;  nay,  it  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated 
by  the  occurrence  of  sinular  prismatic  specimens  which  we  find  lying 
adjac^it  to  grains  of  chondrodite  in  saccharoidal  calcite. 

The  "  definite  shapes  "  are  essentially  Canadian,  since  rarely  are 
they  detected  in  Ophite  from  other  places.  For  a  long  time  our  de- 
calcifications of  Connemara  specimens  of  this  rock  yielded  no  more 
than  a  ffew  imperfectly  formed  rod-like  and  caulescent  bodies,  which 
differ  mainly  from  the  simplest  of  the  Canadian  forms  in  having  a 
more  crystalline  appearance.  We  have  been  rewarded,  however, 
just  before  finishing  this  paper,  by  the  discovery  in  Ophite  from 
Glanochan  and  lisoughter  of  perfectly  genuine  examples — complex 
ramose  and  dendritic  forms,  with  more  or  less  cylindrical  stems  and 
branches — ^which  occur  crowding  the  decalcified  passages.  Both  in 
appearance,  and  circumstances  of  occurrence,  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  examples  in  Grenville  Ophite  t ;  and  they 
closely  resemble  those  figured  by  Dawson  J,  Carpenter  §,  and  Eupert 
Jones  II . 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  occurred  to  us  in  any  varieties  of 
Ophite  we  have  examined  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  India,  Donegal, 

quftitiied  with  it ;  but  possibly  its  bearing  has  been  misunderstood,  aa  certainly 
is  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt*9  opinion  (thus  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter),  "  that  the  siliceous 
infiltration  of  the  cavities  of  the  Eozoon  was  the  result  of  changes  occurring 
before  the  decomposition  of  the  animal."  (See  Proc  Roy.  Soc.  London,  voL  xiii. 
p.  646.) 

*  Another  Bpeoimen  before  us  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  sheaf-like  forms 
by  haying  all  the  prisms^  which  are  somewhat  apart,  ranged  in  two  divergent 


t  Whatever  doubts  may  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  mind  of  some  as  to  ttie 
Connemara  Ophite  heing  "eozoonal,"  the  existence  therein  of  the  "definite 
shapes  "  and  the  '*  proper  wall "  completely  identifies  it  with  that  from  Grenville. 
Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  pL  vii.  fig.  4. 


i  ^id.  pL  viii.  fig.  5  b,  e, 


Popular  Science  Beview,  voL  iv.  pi.  xv.  figs.  6  and  7. 
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Bavaria,  and  the  State  of  Delaware.  In  the  Skyo  variety,  the 
decalcified  paasages  exhibit,  in  addition  to  the  "  white  amorpbooB 
masses,"  several  thickish  dendritic  aggregations,  composed  of  minuto 
granules,  which  agree  in  colour,  and  apparently  in  composition,  with 
the  "chamber-casts"*. 

The  passages  in  the  Indian  Ophite  contain  a  few  ill-defined 
bitmching  bodies  of  a  somewhat  crystalline  appearance,  along  with  a 
lai^e  number  of  six-sided  tabular  crystals,  apparently  of  chlorite, 
which  cross  the  passages  in  all  directions  t. 

The  Donegal  Ophite  contains  an  abundance  of  crystalline  aggre- 
gations similarly  situated — and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  plates,  some 
laminated,  and  others  formed  of-  intersecting  crystals,  which  appear 
to  correspond  to  the  Canadian  and  CJonnemara  "  amorphous  masses  "J. 

The  Delaware  Ophite  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  the 
ciystalline  aggregations  and  amorphous  masses  are  oftener  closely 
associated  than  usual;  and  the  former  are  frequently  masked  with  the 
latter.  The  crystals  of  the  a^regations  sometimes  assume  a  den- 
dritic disposition ;  but  they  are  more  generally  interlacing,  and  thus 
form  thickish  reticulated  plates.  A  number  of  associated  passages  are 
occasionally  nearly  filled  with  amorphous  (i.  e.  flocculent)  matter, 
broken  up  into  parallel  or  divergent  plates,  with  a  loose  texture §. 

In  a  variety  of  Ophite  from  Bavaria,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been 
obligingly  presented  to  us  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  the  decalcified 
passages  contain  a  large  number  of  white  crystalline  tufts,  more  or 
less  resembling  those  characterizing  the  Donegal  and  Connemara 
rocks.     They  are  unaccompanied,  however,  by  crystals  of  mica, 

*  In  the  Isle  of  Skye. Ophite,  the  *' ohamber-casts,'*  which  affect  a  sort  of 
lamino-aoeryuline  arrangement,  haye  the  ordinary  form  and  mode  of  attadi- 
ment)  and  consist  of  a  dull- white  or  pale-groen  serpentine,  or  possibly  pvro- 
sclerite :  thej  are  small,'  and  much  crowded  together,  resembling  in  tneee 
respects  the  granules  in  some  of  our  Lisoughter  specimens.  The  decalcified 
passages,  in  addition  to  the  "amorphous  masses'*  and  " dendritic agmgations ^ 
notiora  in  the  text,  are  filled  with  very  minute  filiform  crystals,  sinmar  to  those 
occurring,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  under  the  same  circumstances  in  Grenyille 
and  Connemara  Ophite.  The  "chamber-casts"  are  occasionally  inrested  with 
the  "  proper  wall,  which  consists  of  both  parallel  and  diyergent  aciouli.  Hence 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  "  eozoonal "  character  of  the  Isle  of  Skye 
Ophite. 

t  The  "chamber-casts"  of  this  Tariety  are  connected  as  ordinarily,  and  ar- 
ranged aoerrulinely,  but  aggregated  into  various  groups  differently  coloured, 
a  group  consisting  of  either  green,  blue,'buff,  or  white  granules  of  serpentine  (?). 
In  some  groups  the  granules  are  unusually  small.  The  yarious  colours  give  a 
beautiful  appearance  to  this  Ophite. 

J  The  plates  occasionally  consist  internally  of  serpentine,  more  or  less  split 
up,  and  coated  with  white  crystals.  Nay,  the  serpentine  of  the  *'  chamber-casts" 
may  be  seen  similarly  divided,  also  changing  into  a  substance  resembling  that 
of  the  "  amorphous  masses." 

LThe  asbestiform  investment,  which  the  "  chamber-casts  "  or  granules  of  the 
ware  Ophite  usually  display,  has  already  been  noticed.  The  latter,  com- 
posed of  a  yellowish-coloured  serpentine  (?),  are  imbedded  in  saocharoidal 
calcite.  They  are  more  irregidarly  shaped  and  of  larger  size  than  usual,  often 
completely  separated  and  wide  •  apart,  frequently  attaoied  to  one  another  by 
long  neck-like  oonnectingpieces,  and  aoerrTiline  m  their  arrangement.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Bey.  Dr.  Haughton  for  this  variety,  as  well  m  uiat  from  India. 
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pjTosclerite,  chlorite,  &c. ;  but  associated  with  them  are  numerous 
"white  amorphous  masses"  of  a  granular  texture — some  vitreous,  and 
others  opaque.  The  tufts  are  aggregations  of  stout,  tapering,  slightly 
tanslucent  crystals,  which  divide  or  rudely  radiate,  strike  off  fcom 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  "  chamber-casts,"  spring  out  of  the 
"  amorphous  masses,"  or  lie  imbedded  in  the  residual  calcite  of  tho 
passages.  The  crystals  are  not  so  slender  as  those  in  the  Conno- 
mara  Ophite ;  nor  do  any  of  them,  individually  or  aggregately,  show 
such  a  decided  tendency  as  those  of  the  latter  rock  to  simulate  the 
Canadian  dendritic  ramifications*. 

If  so  few  "  definite  shapes  "  occur  in  the  Conncmara  Ophite,  they 
are  undoubtedly  well  represented  by  numerous  crystalline  aggrega- 
tions, which,  together  with  the  "  amorphous  masses,"  occupy  tho 
decalcified  passages,  often  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  cal- 
careous matter  proper  to  the  "  skeleton  "  or  septa  t.  Tho  crystals, 
which  are  acicular,  and  separated,  or  in  contact,  variously  diverge, 
radiate,  or  intersect  one  another,  shooting  athwart  the  passages  in 
all  directions.  The  aggregations  may  be  completely  followed  into 
the  true  "  definite  shapes,"  already  noticed,  through  a  variety  of  in- 
termediate forms  t. 

The  conformity  between  the  Connemara  and  GrcnviUe  varieties 
of  Ophite,  declares  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  is  so  close  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  as  to  the  organic  origin  of  the  former."  "I  find,  in  place 
of  a  continuous  asbestiform  layer  covering  the  segments §,  long 
straight  bundles  of  asbestiform  filaments  radiating  from  them. 
What  is  the  import  of  these— whether  they  represent  a  part  of  the 
original  structure  of  the  animal,  or  are  (as  I  am  disposed  to  suspect) 
a  product  of  subsequent  metamorphism — is  a  point  which  must  be 
reserved  for  further  investigation "||.  If  our  interpretation  of  the 
supposition  contained  in  this  passage  be  correct,  it  implies  that,  in 
Br.  Carpenter's  opinion,  the  crystalline  aggregations  were  originally 
**  definite  shapes  " — internal  casts  of  tubular  joassages — ^which  have 

*  This  Ophite  presents  a  somewhat  unusual  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the 
"chamber-casts"  are  aggregated  in  the  form  of  comparatiyely  thin  plates, 
vhidi  {requently  anastomose,  producing  a  sort  of  network,  its  meshes,  which 
•re  wide,  being  the  **  calcareous  septa."  Nor  are  the  **  chamher-casts  '*  in  general 
m  Tteatly  segmented  as  in  other  varieties  of  Ophite.  They  are  composed  of  two 
kinds  of  minerals:  one,  of  an  impure  leek-green  colour,  displays,  on  fracture, 
a  lamellar  cleavage,  with  pearly  planes  ;  the  other  is  darker,  often  quite  black. 
The  former  is  possibly  pyrosclerite,  and  the  latter  may  be  impure  loganite. 
They  are  occasionally  coated  with  a  forest  of  short  slender  diverging  crystals, 
whk;b  might  be  taken  to  represent  the  "  proper  wall.'* 

t  SeePl.  XY.  fig.  13.  In  this  example  the  crystalline  aggregations  are  less 
munerons  than  usim,  and  they  are  remarkably  free  from  the  '*  white  amorphous 


I  We  find  these  aggregations  to  be  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  like  the 
granules  and  other  "  eozoonal "  parts ;  from  which  it  may  oe  inferred  that  they 
are  composed  of  a  hydrous  silicated  magnesia,  and  consequently  cannot  belong 
to  a  Tariety  of  pyroxene  or  augite.  They  probably  represent  another  allomorph 
of  serpentme,  and  are  in  all  probability  a  more  crystalline  form  of  metaxite. 

§  The  asb^iform  layer,  however,  as  will  have  been  seen,  docs  exist  in  Con- 
nemara Ophite. 

I  Intelkctual  Obeerrer,  vol.  vii.  pp.  297,  298. 
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lost  their  original  forms  (cyUndricdl,  flattened^  or  branching)  through 
superinduced  crystallization.  If  such  an  hypothesis  be  admitted, 
the  imbedded  crystalline  aggregations,  with  which  many  of  the  Con- 
nemara,  Donegal,  and  other  saccharoidal  marbles  are  loaded,  may  be 
considered,  with  equal  reason,  to  be  the  metamorphosed  or  ciystalHsed 
representatives  of  the  '*  canal-system  ofEozcxm,*'  Another  consider- 
ation may  be  adduced :  Ophite,  consisting  of  dark-green  serpentine^ 
or  more  probably  loganite,  is  of  common  occurrence  at  lisoughter, 
intermixed  with,  and  passing  into  white  or  yellowish  crystalline  tofts, 
averaging  an  inch  in  length.  We  find  the  latter  to  be  structurally 
and,  to  fill  appefiurance,  chemically  identical  with  the  micro-crystal- 
line aggregations  whicli  occur  in  the  true  *'  eozoonal "  variety  &om 
the  same  ^ace. 

Now  we  would  ask  any  mineralogist  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  known  modifications  of  the  "  canal-system''  of  foraminifers*, 
and  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  modifications  assoming  cha- 
racters identical  in  every  respect  with  ordinary  scopiform  crystal- 
lization— ^precisely  such  as  are  met  with  among  zeolites,  kermesite, 
and  a  number  of  other  minerals  f.  Let  him  compare  the  latter  with 
the  presumed  metamorphosed  representative  of  the  "  canal-system,'* 
given  in  figure  14,  PL  XV.,  magnified  210  diameters,  of  which  the 
originsd  occurs  in  a  decalcified  specimen  of  "  eozoonal "  Ophite  from 
lisoughter ;  and  let  him  consider  that  this  is  a  fair  example  of  what 
he  is  required  to  believe  was  once  ''  an  internal  cast  of  an  arbores- 
cent '  cluster '  of  passages  originally  occupied  with  sarcodic  prolonga- 
tions." 

The  dissimilarities  existing  between  the  <'  definite  shapes "  and 
the  crystalline  aggregations  are  simply  such  as  obtain  among  a 
number  of  minerdst*  Aragonite  differentiates  itself  in  a  similar 
manner,  being  crystallized  or  coralloidal  according  to  circumstance8§. 
Native  silver  is  perhaps  more  in  point,  as  beautiftil  dendritic  forms, 
some  composed  of  microscopic  crystals,  others  of  the  metal  in  the 
amorphous  state,  frequently  occur  imbedded  in  calcite. 

But  admitting  in  the  widest  sense  the  dissimilarities  which  have 
been  noticed,  they  nevertheless  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  weaken  in  itte 

*  Numerous  examples  are  given  in  Carpenter's  *  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Foraminifera.* 

t  Fossil  corals,  echinoderms,  and  shells  may  have  their  skeletons  replaced 
by  dolomite,  calcite,  selenite,  and  other  mineral  substances ;  but  we  confess  to 
be  unacquainted  witli  a  single  instance  in  which  a  portion  of  this  part  has  be- 
come transformed  into  crystals  passing  beyond  its  surface.  As  a  case  in  point, 
the  corals  occurring  in  the  dioritic  rock  of  Bothau,  in  the  Vosges,  are  changed 
into  hornblende,  garnet,  and  axinite,  without  any  alteration  of  form.  (See 
'  Annales  des  Mines,*  5*  s^rie,  toI.  xii.  p.  318.) 

I  To  show  one  of  the  principal  dinerences  referred  to,  we  may  instance  the 
example  under  fig.  3  in  the  *'  tinted  plate"  appended  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  P^>er 
in  the  *  Intellectiud  Obserrer,  and  the  one  represented  in  our  figure  14,  pi.  XV. 

§  Beudant  has  given,  in  his  *  Min6ralogie,'  p.  49,  a  representation  of  a  coral- 
loidal  form  of  Aragonite,  which  strikingly  resembles  the  "  representative  of  the 
canal-system,"  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter  m  the  plate  cited  in  the  last  note.  Of 
course  the  former  may  have  be^i  developed  m  a  fluid  medium, — a  condition, 
however,  to  which  we  do  not  attach  much  importance. 
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least  the  view  we  have  taken  as  to  the  origin  of  the  '^definite 
shapes ;"  rather  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  if  it  be  admitted  that 
these  parts  represent  an  essential  structural  element,  like  the 
'^  canal-system ''  of  certain  existing  foraminifers,  it  follows  that 
what  are  considered  to  be  the  fossilized  remains  of  the  system  in 
Ophite  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ought  to  be  present  in 
that  occurring  in  other  countries,  provided  the  two  rocks  agree  in 
other  essential  respects.  Now  the  ''  definite  shapes "  imbedded  in 
the  calcareous  ''  septa ''  of  the  Canadian  Ophite  are  relatively  situ- 
ated just  as  the  crystalline  aggregations  are  in  the  Irish  and  other 
varieties. 

Beviewing  all  that  has  been  brought  forward  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  before  us,  what  other  conclusion  can  we  come  to  than 
that  it  is  of  crystalline  origin*  ?  Lastly,  the  "  very  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  size  and  form  "  which  the  ^'  definite  shapes  **  display  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  their  being  representatives  of  the  "  canal- 
system," — considering  that  Nature  generally  adheres  to  uniformity 
<^  plan  in  essential  parts,  even  amongst  the  lowest  animal  organisms, 
and,  more  especially,  that  no  such  "  very  remarkable  differences " 
have  been  seen  to  characterize  the  ''  canal-system "  of  any  known 
foraminifer,  fossil  or  recent. 

VI.  *'  Stolon-passages:' 

No  one  having  examined  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of 
"  eozoonal"  Ophite  can  read  the  papers  by  Dawson,  Carpenter,  and 
Eupert  Jones,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  certain  simple 
forms,  which  they  have  regarded  as  "  casts  of  stolon-passages,"  are 
only  modifications  of  other  structures  associated  with  them.  We 
possess  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  rock  from  lisoughter, 
m  which  may  be  frequently  seen,  not  only  a  long  scopiform  tuft, 
composed  of  divergent  or  subparallel  crystals,  forming  a  union 
between  two  "  chamber-casts  "  or  granules  of  serpentine,  but  occa- 
sionally a  well-defined  plate  holding  the  same  office :  in  some  in- 
stances as  many  as  three  separated  parallel  plates  are  seen  lying 
together.  The  latter  have  frequently  a  granidar  texture,  like  that 
of  the  "white  amorphous  masses;"  occasionally,  however,  they 
are  somewhat  compact,  slightly  translucent,  and  of  a  greenish-white 
colour.  Thus, "  stolon-passages  "  are  formed  by  representatives  both 
of  the  "  definite  shapes,"  and  the  "  chamber-casts."  Fig.  13,  PI.  XV. 
shows  a  decalcified  specimen  from  Lisoughter,  magnified  25  diameters 
times,  containing  a  well-marked  case  of  three  adjacent  granules  united 
by  means  of  crystalline  tufts ;  also  another  (in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure),  consisting  of  two  granules  connected  by  three 
slightly  granular  plates :  this  last  is  additionally  illustrated  in  ^,  15, 
PI,  XV.,  magnified  120  diameters.     One  of  these  granules  is  con- 

*  Canadian  "eozoonal'*  rock,  it  would  appear,  does  not  always  differ,  in  its 
**  repretentatiyes  of  the  canal-system/*  from  Connemara  Ophite,  inasmuch  as 
Dr.  Dawson  notices  specimens  in  which  tnere  is  a  "  development  of  certain 
dendritic  crystalliiationB.'*  Are.these  in  place  of  the  '*  definite  shapes  "  ?  (See 
Quart.  Joom.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xxi.  p.  68.) 
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nected  with  another  to  the  left  by  an  elongated  neck-like  oonstciction 
composed  of  their  own  snbstance — serpentine. 

Undoubtedly  there  also  occur  bodies  having  no  relation  to  either 
the  *'  definite  shapes"  or  the  <*  chamber-casts."  We,  too,  have  seen 
examples  in  Grenville  Ophite  *'  of  a  mode  of  communication,  of  the 
chambers  when  thej  are  completely  separated,  which,"  in  certain 
aspeetSf  appears  to  **  hav6  its  exact  parallel  in  Cydoelypem :"  it  con- 
sists of  tUckish,  pale-grey,  translucent,  parallel-sid^  pieces,  with 
a  subdued  silky  lustre,  stretching  across  the  decalcified  passages,  and 
connecting  opposite  "  chamber-casts,"  as  in  PL  XIV.  fig.  10,  magnified 
105  diameters.  When  these  pieces  were  first  detected,  we  had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  their  being  true  ''  casts  of  stolon-passages ;"  but 
afterwards,  on  a  rigid  reexamination,  we  found  every  one  of  them  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  flattened  or  table-shaped  crystal  of  what 
appears  to  be  pyrosderite*  placed  edgeways  or  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  section,  and  wedg^  in  between  two  granules.  The  total 
distinctiveness  of  the  former  from  the  latter,  a  circumstance  incon- 
sistent with  their  being  <'  casts  of  stolon-passages,"  is  unmistakeably 
marked  by  their  colour,  lustre,-  and  weU-defined  terminations.  It 
thus  becomes  evident  that  the  position  of  these  crystals  had  misled 
us  (and  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  this  to  have  been  the  case 
with  other  investigators),  and  that  certain  of  the  *'  narrow  passages '' 
which  have  been  regarded  as  *^  exactly  corresponding  to  those  in 
Cycloclypeus "  are  not  so ;  for  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  like  the 
"  canals"  represented  in  figures  of  this  foraminifer,  they  are  broad, 
Jlaty  and  paitJlel-sided.  In  numerous  instances  the  crystals  of  pyro- 
sderite  extend  only  partially  across  the  passages,  '*  forming  mere 
tongues,"  which  have  been  misconceived  to  "  represent  correspond- 
ing extensions  of  the  sarcode-body  "t.  When  two  or  more  crystals 
are  associated  and  lie  parallel  to  one  another,  or  when  a  single 
crystal  is  divided  by  cleavage-partings,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of 
the  example  represented  in  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,'  vol.  xxi.  pi.  vii.  ^g,  2.  In  some  cases,  a  ''  white  amorphous 
mass,"  rudely  laminated,  as  in  PL  XIY.  fig.  11,[  magnified  105  dia- 
meters, is  interposed  between  a  crystal  and  a  granule,  linking^the  two 
together. 

We  have  also  seen  similarly  flattened  crystals  fixed  in  the  calcite 
of  incompletely  decalcified  passages.  Crystals  of  the  same  mineral, 
occurring  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  characterize  the 
t)pbite  from  Glanochan  and  other  Connemara  localities ;  also  nume- 
rous tabular  crystals  of  mica.  Crystals  of  chlorite,  occup3ring  the 
same  situation,  occur  numerously  in  the  Indian  Ophite. 

*  Pjroflderite  or  white  chlorite,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina, 
occurs  both  amorphous  and  crystallized.  Dana  describes  it  as  **  bexagonal(?),*' 
and  haying  a  "  perfect  basal  deaTage."  The  crystals  noticed  in  the  text  might 
be  considered  to  be  modified  rhombic  tables :  they  are  translucent,  of  a  pale 
greenish  colour,  have  a  weak  lustre,  and  f«how  a  transyerse  lamellar  cleavage. 
We  took  them  at  first  for  crystals  of  some  kind  of  mica ;  but  their  lustre  is  not 
sufficiently  glistening.  Amorphous  pyrosclerit«,  in  large  lumps,  occurs  near  the 
Bama-Oran  Ophite-quarry  (Connemara).  This  variety  was  analyzed  hj  one  oi 
us  a  few  years  ago.    (See  British  Association  Kcport  for  1860,  Sect  pp.  71, 72.) 

t  Carpenter,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  yol  xxi.  p.  62. 
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VII.  "  Sarcode-chamhers.^^ 

As  already  noticed,  the  granules  considered  to  represent  these  parts 
are  simulated  by  wavellite.  The  same  may  be  said  of  prehnite  and 
several  other  minerals.  The  imbedded  aggregations  of  gaijiet  and 
leucite  may  bo  regarded  as  modified  examples.  Wo  often  find  a 
close  resemblance  between  them  and  the  concretions  of  native  copper 
in  porphyry  from  Canada,  of  olivine  in  lava  from  the  Ponza  Islands, 
and  of  small  zeolitic  kernels  in  amygdaloidal  trap.  The  crystalloids 
of  pargasite,  whether  imbedded  in  calcite  or  in  woUastonite,  are  even 
closer  parallels.  The  isolated  grains  of  coccolite,  diopside,  and  other 
minerab,  in  Tyree  marble,  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  large  gra- 
nules of  serpentine  isolately  dispersed  through  the  calcite  of  some 
specimens  of  Ophite  from  lisoughter*.  Chondrodito  frequently 
sdSbrds  cases  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  "  chamber-casts : " 
specimens  of  this  mineral  from  New  Jersey  are  common  in  a  finely 
granular  state:  the  grains,  which  are  imbedded  in  calcite,  press 
closely  against  ono  another,  their  individuality  being  defined  only  by 
feint  s^mentations ;  or,  lying  more  or  less  apart,  they  are  either 
completely  separated  or  attached  to  one  another  by  stolon-like  necks 
of  varying  lengths. 

The  characters  and  circumstances  of  condition  of  chondrodite,whon 
it  occurs  as  just  mentioned,  are  so  similar  to  those  displayed  by 
serpentine  in  some  varieties  of  "  eozoonal "  Ophite,  especially  the  one 
examined  by  us  from  the  State  of  Delaware  (also  the  variety  re- 
presented in  figure  13,  PI.  XV.,  from  Lisoughter,  in  which  the  gra- 
nules are  large,  often  isolated,  and  unusually  wide  apart),  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  believing  in  the  complete  genetic  identity  of  the 
two  minerals.  Nay,  carry  the  examination  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
we  feel  certain  that  the  result  will  be  a  full  and  unqualified  surrender 
to  this  belief.  If,  as  Dr.  Dawson  observes,  the  granules  of  serpen- 
tine in  Grenville  Ophite  have  "no  appearance  of  concretionary  struc- 
ture," certainly  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  grains  of  chondrodito, 
pargasite,  and  coccolite  in  the  precited  cases.  Moreover,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  former  are  "  casts  of  sarcode- chambers,"  the  same 
admission  must  be  made  with  respect  to  the  latter. 

Sir  Wflliam  Logan  has  noticed  two  remarkable  varieties  of  "  eozoonal  rock,** 
identical  with  Ophite  in  structure,  but  differing  from  it  mincralogically.  In 
one  of  them,  occurring  at  Burgess,  the  granules  or  plates  are  composed  of  dark- 
green  Ipganite,  and  the  intervening  spaces,  or  matrix,  of  dolomite ;  while  in  tho 
other,  from  the  Grand  Calumet,  tne  former  consist  of  "crystalline  white 
pyroxene  "  or  diopside,  and  the  latter  of  calcite.  Sir  William  remarked  in  1859, 
with  reference  to  these  two  varieties,  that  if  they  "are  to  be  regarded  as  tho 
result  of  unaided  mineral  arrangement,  it  would  seem  strange  that  identical 
forms  should  be  derived  from  minerals  of  such  different  composition.*'  Hence, 
also  obeerving  their  structure  to  have  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Siromatopora 
rttgoMa^  he  was  led  to  suppose  both  varieties  to  represent  a  fossil.  (See  Geology 
of  Canada,  1863.  pp.  48, 49 ;  and  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  p.  48.)  At 
first  sigiit,  we  admit,  there  is  some  reason  for  this  conclusion  ;  but  when  it,  is 
considered  that  serpentine  and  diopside  arc  mutually'pscudomorphous,  and  that 

*  Specimens  of  this  rock  from  other  places  in  Connemara,  after  having  been 
immersed  for  a  few  hours  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  are  often  resolved  into  a 
mass  of  isolatod  granules  scattered  over  the  bottom  ik  the  vessel. 
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dolomite  and  oalcite  are  isomorphouB,  the  mineralogical  differenoes  preaemted 
by  "  identical  forms  "  become  at  onoe  sdentificallj  explained.  If  the  opinion  of 
Giistay  Boae  be  correct,  that  '*  serpentine  is  always  a  product  of  alteration  "  (see 
Ghem.  and  Phys.  G^l.  toL  ii.  p.  417),  it  would  not  surprise  us  that  what  haye  been 
called  "  chamber-casts "  will,  in  some  casee,  be  found  to  consist  of  p^rallolite, 
ohondrodite,  or  "  ereen  pyroxene  "  (?  pargasite),  as,  inaddition  to  diooside,  these 
minerals,  in  a  finely  frranular  state,  arranged  in  layers  and  imbeddea  in  calcite, 
are  often  mingled  with  the  serpentine,  or  its  yarieties,  of  this  rock  in  Canada 
(tee  G^eology^  of  Canada,  1863,  pp.  26,  465,  &c.).  We  may  here  take  up  a  point 
alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  memoir.  In  all  the  specimens  of  Cornish 
Ophite  which  we  haye  examined,  nothing  like  "  eocoonal "  structure  has  occurred 
to  us,  except  in  a  yariety  formed  principedly  of  saponite.  This  mineral,  in  one 
of  our  specimens,  is  here  and  there  associated  wiUi  caloite,  and  in  these  places 
it  shows  a  granular  structure  as  well  developed  as  that  characteristic  of  serpen- 
tine. An  object-glass  magnifying  60  diameters,  exhibits  the  granules  as  true 
"chamber-casts,*'  generally  spherical  in  shape,  but  occasionally  elongated  or 
cylindrical  like  those  which  naye  occurred  to  us  in  **  eozoonal"  Ophite  from 
Fennsylyania.  They  are  aggregated  in  clusters,  and  defined  by  deep  constrictions 
or  slight  segmentations.  They  also  occur  attached  to  one  anotner  by  stolon- 
like  necks.  As  yet  we  haye  failed  to  detect  the  asbestiform  layer  and  the  "  defi- 
nite shapes.''  Saponite,  if  Klaproth's  analysis  of  it  be  correct,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  allomorph  of  pyrosclerite ;  or,  as  it  contains  more  water  than  is  allowable 
in  such  a  yiew,  it  may  be  a  pseudomorph  of  some  other  ophitic  mineral.  But, 
whateyer  may  be  the  origin  of  these  granules  of  saponite,  we  leaye  the  question 
for  further  investigation. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  granules  of  serpentine  in 
Ophite,  the  same  differences  which  they  display  in  this  respect  obtain 
with  those  of  pargasite  and  other  minerals.  Crystalloids  of  the  one 
named  occur  irregiilarly  or  **acervulinely"  scattered  through  a  matrix 
of  saccharoidal  calcite  ;  but  they  are  also  known  to  occur  arranged 
with  more  or  less  parallelism  in  the  same  base.  And,  according  to 
Sterry  Hunt,  Canadian  Ophite  contains  chondrodite  in  grains  wUch 
are  sometimes  so  disposed  as  to  mark  ''the  stratification  of  the  rock''  *. 
It  is  also  added  that  apatite  occurs ''  with  the  same  banded  arrange- 
ment." 

Connemara  Ophite  is  certainly  in  general  laminated  or  banded  in  a  ycry  irre- 
gular wayy  manner,  and  difficult  to  understand,  often  presenting  the  most 
singular  and  beautiful  delineations.  In  the  early  stage  of  our  inyestigations, 
we  considered  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  set  at  rest 
on  the  yiew  that  the  rock  had  resulted  from  the  irregular  hummocky  growth  of 
"  eozoon."  But  it  so  happens  that  the  same  kind  of  lamination  frequently  cha- 
racterizes the  gneissoid  limestones  of  Connemara.  Sir  William  Logan  has  giyen 
a  representation  of  a  precisely  similar  case,  occurring  in  the  Laurentian  rocks 
on  the  riyer  Hadawaska  (see  Oeology  of  Canada,  1^3,  p.  27),  which  consists 
of  higMy  contorted  thin  layers  of  gneiss,  included  in  a  thiddsh  bed  of  limestone, 
lying  between  masses  of  eyenly  laminated  eneiss. 

From  the  fact  that  certain  minerals,  when  imbedded  in  rocks,  often  affect  a 
definite  or  parallel  arrangement,  which  is  remarkably  the  case  in  graphic 
granite,  globular  diorite  (napoleonite),  &c,  it  is  oonoeiyable  that  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  cases  of  lamination  presented  by  GrenyiUe  Ophite,  instead  of 
being  depositional,  are  the  result  of  segregation.  But  whatever  yiew  may  be 
taken  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in  general,  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the 
Madawaska  and  the  like  instances,  that  such  a  cause  is  m  no  way  connected 
with  organic  agencies. 

Certain  rocks,  both  eruptive  and  sedimentary,  exhibit  concretionary 
or  segregated  forms  simulating  the  granules  of  serpentine.     Eefer- 
♦  Geology  of  Canada,  186^  p.  465. 
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enoe  has  already  been  made  to  the  cupriferous  porpyhry  of  Canada, 
tome  zeolitic  traps,  and  the  olivine-lava  of  the  Ponza  Islands.  We 
shall  next  refer  to  a  remarkable  deposit  of  sedimentary  origin. 

Few  rocks  in  the  entire  series  of  geological  formations  present  any- 
thing like  the  singular  configurations  which  characterize  the  Permian 
Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sunderland*.  In 
other  parts  of  Durham,  as  along  the  coast  from  Eyhope  to  Hartle- 
pool southward,  and  from  Marsden  to  near  South  Shields  north- 
ward, this  rock  has  the  ordinary  lithological  structure — earthy,  or 
compact,  occasionally  oolitic,  &c. ;  but  in  many  places  on  both  sides 
of  l^e  mouth  of  the  Wear,  it  is  more  or  less  crystalline ;  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  there  are  often  exhibited  the  most  remarkable 
forms — ^honey-combed,  discoidal,  mammillated,  and  hendspherical, 
coraUoidal,  stalactitic,  reniform,  globular,  and  botryoidal.  Very 
frequently  the  amorphous  and  the  crystalline  varieties  are  intimately 
associated,  the  former  serving  as  a  matrix  for  the  latter.  Thus 
constituted,  the  rock  of(;en  displays  the  most  unusual  appearances, 
especially  where  the  amorphous  kmd  is  weathered  out — resembling, 
as  the  case  may  be,  massive  courses  of  ruined  masonry,  reefs  of 
petrified  coral,  or  beds  of  brown -rusted  shot  and  cannon-balls. 

like  most  sedimentary  rocks,  the  Primary  especially,  the  one 
mider  consideration  has  its  beds  often  very  much  and  continuously 
divided  by  joints,  varying  extremely  in  their  distance  from  one 
another.  The  beds,  in  consequence  of  this  divisional  structure  and 
the  frequency  of  depositional  partings,  often  occur  as  if  consisting  of 
huge  quasi-rhombohedral  blocks.  And  it  frequently  happens  tiiat 
the  oryataUine  forms,  wherever  they  are  numerous  in  such  masses, 
are  seen  to  strike  indifferently  from  the  planes  of  jointing  and  the 
planes  of  bedding :  hence  it  is,  that  dark-brown  branching  crystalline 
coralloids  (imbedded  in  a  lighter-coloured  matrix)  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  striking  inwardly  from  every  face  of  a  block. 

Where  the  beds  are  not  divided  by  jointing,  large  and  small 
mammillary  and  stalactitic  forms  may  often  be  seen  shooting  off, 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  base  to  base,  from  two  adjacent 
planes  of  bedding,  the  law  of  gravitation  having  been  altogether 
discarded  by  the  m3rsterious  agent  which  produced  them. 

From  various  aiudyses  of  the  rock,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  configurations  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  the 
matrix  consists  (as  is  also  ^e  case  with  the  associated  ordinary  lime- 
stones) of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  the  absence  of  the  magnesian  constituent  in  the  con- 
figurations is  not  an  original  condition,  but  the  result  of  some  kind 
of  B^;r^^tive  action :  and  it  would  seem  that  the  agent  which 
produced  this  result  had  gained  admission  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
beds  through  their  joints  and  depositional  partings,  indifferently 

•  These  configarations'wereffirgt  described  hy  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his 
eUmcal  memoir  **  On  the  Geological  Relations  and  Internal  Structure  of  the 
Hacnenan  Limestone/*  ^,  puhlished  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Gheological 
Society  of  London/  2nd  ser.  vol.  iii.  1826-1828.  Ther  have  also  heen  desorihed 
by  one  of  us  in  the  *'  Introdoction  '*  to  the  *  Honograph  of  the  Permian  FoasUs 
ofEngliuid,'1850, 
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acting  transversely  to  the  planes  <^  the  one  or  of  the  other,  thereby 
metamorphosing  tiie  rock  to  the  extent  of  thoroughly  ciystallizing 
it,  and  even  in  many  cases  producing  a  lamination  often  honey- 
combed perpendicular  to  its  bedding. 

But  what  is  of  special  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  is  the  complete  similarity  existing  between  many  of 
the  configurations,  and  the  granules  and  plates  of  serpentine,  in 
shape,  mutual  attachment,  and  arrangement 

Building  Hill,  near  Sunderland,  affords  (at  least  this  was  the  case 
some  years  ago,  before  it  was  converted  into  the  People's  Park)  in- 
numerable specimens  of  the  globular  and  botryoidal  kinds,  which, 
when  clear^  of  the  earthy  matrix,  are  perfect  imitations,  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  of  the  "chamber-casts,"  in  their  form  and  "acervuline" 
arrangement*.  We  have  given  a  representation  in  ^,  18,  PI.  XV., 
of  a  specimen  freed  of  its  matrix ,.  collected  many  years  ago,  with- 
out, of  course,  any  reference  to  the  question  at  issue.  Its  general 
resemblance  to  decalcified  specimens  of  Ophite,  where  there  is  an 
association  of  "  acervuline  "  and  laminar  **  growths,"  cannot  but  bo 
admitted  to  be  most  striking. 

But  not  only  do  the  configurations  simulate  the  forms  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  granules  and  plates  of  serpentine ;  they  equally 
simulate  and  illustrate  the  "  definite  shapes."  Specimens  may  bo 
procured  presenting  dendritic  ramifications,  or  a  sheaf-like  divergence, 
or  appearing  like  solid  bunches  of  rounded  forms,  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  imbedded  in  or  penetrating  the  calcareo-mag- 
nesian  matrix,  just  as  the  hydro-silicated  magnesian  "definite  shapes," 
and  imitations  of  a  "  sailor's  swab,"  occur  in  the  calcareous  septa  of 
"  eozoonal "  rocks.  Reduced  to  microscopic  dimensions,  many  of 
them  would  resemble  certain  of  the  structures  represented  by  Daw- 
son t,  Carpenter  J,  and  Jones§. 

VIII.  "  InUrniediaU  Skeleton:' 

Already  sufilcient  has  been  stated  to  show  that  this  part  is  com- 
pletely paralleled  by  the  matrix  of  certain  minerals.  The  saccha- 
roidal  calcareous  gangues  of  chondrodite  and  pai^gasite  closely  cor- 
respond to  the  "  skeleton,"  as  it  exists  in  "  eozoonal"  Ophite  from  tho 
State  of  Delaware,  and  in  specimens  we  have  collected  at  Bama 
Oran  and  lisoughter :  in  the  rocks  alluded  to  the  septa  exceed  in 
width  the  diameter  of  the  granules  !| .  The  matrix  of  bowenite  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  that  of  metaxite  from  Reichenstcin,  also  the  sac- 
charoidal  calcite  of  the  coccolite  marble  of  Tyree,  may  be  adduced 
as  other  instances  in  point. 

Tho  part  under  notice  passes  into  tho  layers  and  beds  of  saocha- 

*  An  association  of  the  kind  is  shown  in  the  coloured  plate  accompanying 
Dr.  Carpenter's  paper  in  the  *  Intellectual  Observer.* 

t  Quart.  Journ.  Gt>ol.  See.  vol.  xxi.  pi.  vii.  fig.  3  (a,  a). 

X  Ibid,  vol.  xxi.  pi.  viii.  fig.  5  6,  and  pi.  ix.  figs.  5  a,  btC,d;  also  *  Intellectual 
Observer,'  vol.  vii.  *' uncoloured  plate,"  fig.  3. 

i  Popular  Science  Review,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xv.  figs.  5,  6, 7,  and  8. 
Is  not  this  the  case  occasionally  in  Burgess  Ophite  ?  itu  septa  being  •*  in 
some  part«  more  than  30  millimetres  in  thiclmess  "  (Hunt,  Quart.  Joom.  Geol. 
Socvol.  xxi.  p.69). 
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roidal  marble  associated  with  Ophite  in  Gonnemara.  In  our  days  of 
implicit  belief,  we  naturally  considered  that  these  masses  were  reefs 
of  "eozoon,"  its  "sarcode-chambers"  having  got  filled  with  calcare- 
ous instead  of  hydro-silicated  magnesian  infiltrations — or  that  they 
were  accumulations  of  its  disintegrated  "  skeleton.''  But  our  sub- 
sequent decalcifications  and  microscopic  observations  completely 
failed  in  revealing  the  least  vestige  of  foraminiferal  structure.  We 
detected  imbedded  crystalline  tufts,  more  or  less  agreeing  with  those 
in  the  decalcified  passages  of  Ophite,  but  no  traces  of  *'  sarcode-cham- 
bers  "  or  their  "  proper  wall."  We  felt  perplexed  at  this  unlooked- 
for  absence  of  confirmatory  evidence :  in  those  days,  however,  our 
scepticism  was  only  dawning. 

llie  *^  intermediate  skeleton  "  of  both  Canadian  and  Gonnemara 
Ophite,  when  partially  dissolved  out,  besides  exhibiting  the  crystal- 
line aggr^^tions,  shows  what  appears  under  a  low  power  to  be 
white  granular  matter  scattered  over  its  surfaces,  but  which,  imder 
a  power  above  100  diameters,  is  resolved  into  minute,  short,  slender, 
bluntish,  filiform  crystals,  generally  simple,  rarely  branching,  twist- 
ing, leaning,  erect,  or  crooked — in  the  latter  state  appearing  as  if  un- 
able to  hold  themselves  in  an  upright  position ;  they  stand  separated 
firom  one  another,  or  are  packed  together,  forming  bimdles  or  lumps 
— the  latter  semitransparent,  and  of  a  granular-crystalline  structure. 
The  lumps,  like  the  "  amorphous  masses,"  often  block  up  the  de- 
calcified passages;  and  they  are  intersected  by  well-developed 
deavage-partings,  which  appear  to  agree  with  those  of  diopside. 
We  have  observed  the  filiform  crystals  disposed  in  lines,  conforming 
to  the  deavage-partings  of  their  imbedding  calcite ;  and  in  this  way 
they  form  plates,  which,  from  occasionally  connecting  opposite 
granules  of  serpentine,  we  have  little  doubt  have  been  taken  for 
<<  casts  of  stolon-passages."  Alphonse  Gages  has  evidently  detected 
the  same  things  in  dolomite  from.  Miask. 

The  filiform  crystals,  the  bundles  and  lumps,  and  also  the  *'  amor- 
phous masses  "  supposed  to  represent  the  "  canal-system,"  as  well  as 
the  occasional  coassodation  of  crystals  of  p^Tites  and  fragments  of 
what  appears  to  be  titaniferous  iron — the  occurrence  of  all  these 
bodies  in  the  "  skeleton  "  shows  that  this  part  is  far  from  being 
"  uniform  and  homogeneous  "  as  conceived  by  Dr.  Dawson.  This 
point,  however,  we  do  not  regard  as  of  much  importance ;  it  is  merely 
introduced  to  show  that  if  the  organic  origin  of  the  calcareous  septa 
depended  on  the  absence  of  foreign  substances,  their  presence  in  these 
parts  must  be  accepted  as  supporting  the  opposite  view. 

IX.  Geological  Considerationa  hearing  on  the  nature  of 
*'EozoonaV'  Ophite. 

There  yet  remains  another  class  of  evidences  to  be  considered. 
Bocks  more  or  less  agreeing  with  **  eozoonal "  Ophite  occur,  not  only 
in  the  Laurentian  system,  but  in  others  representing  widely  sepa- 
rated geological  periods.  The  *<  more  abundant "  masses  of  Ophite 
found  in  the  "  Quebec  series "  or  Upper  Gambrian  system  are  ap- 
parently '' eozoonal/'  being  describe  as  << granular"  and  '^ fine- 
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grained"*.  The  Delaware  Ophite  has  indisputably  the  essential 
characters  of  the  type  rock ;  and,  considering  that  its  localitj  lies 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  "  Quebec  series "  in 
eastern  Canada,  there  is  some  probability  of  this  rariety  being 
systemally  contemporaneous  with  the  former. 

The  Connemara  Ophite  is  considered  to  be  Lower  Silurian  by  Sit 
Boderick  Murchison  and  Professor  Harkness ;  but  there  are  reasons 
which  weigh  with  us,  as  already  stated,  in  assigning  it  to  the  Lower 
Cambrian  period.  With  regard  to  the  varieties  from  India  and 
Bavaria,  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  their  geological 
age.  A  "  remarkable  "  Ophite,  occurring  in  the  Devonian  system 
at  Syracuse  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  described  as  consisting  of 
an  '^  aggregation  of  grains," — a  character  which  leads  us  to  infer 
that  it  is  "  eozoonal"t»  The  Isle-of-Skye  Ophite,  which  unmistake- 
ably  possesses  the  leading  features  of  the  Gtenville  type,  brings  us  to  a 
much  more  recent  systemal  period,  it  being  no  other  than  liassic ! 

The  fact  of  "  eozoonal  rock "  being  a  member  of  various  Lower 
Primary  systems  is  enough  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  its  pre- 
sumed organic  origin.  The  Devonian  example  at  Syracuse,  if  it 
be  of  the  same  kind,  is  a  still  greater  stumblingblock^.  But  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  presence  of  "  eozoonal "  Ophite  among  the 
Liassic  saccharoid  marbles  of  Strath,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye§  ?  The  bare 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  rock,  separated  as  its  epoch  is  by 
several  vast  systemal  periods  from  that  occurring  at  Grenville,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  view  we  are  op- 
posing. But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  so  called  "  Eozoon  "  has 
never  yet  been  found  except  in  metamorphic  rocks— that  there  are 

*  See  *  Geologj  of  Canada,'  1863,  pp.  248, 266, 611,  and  824.  The  LttorentUm 
or  G-renTille  Ophite  appears,  in  oom^arison  with  that  belonging  to  the  **  Quebee 
series,"  to  occur  on  a  much  less  extensive  scale,  forming  yery  subordinate  portions 
in  masses  of  pyroxene,  and  zones  of  limestone  (op.  ct^.  p.  25 ;  Quart.  Joum. 
GeoL  Soc  Tol.  xxi.  p.  50,  &c.).  Eyen  the  Connemara  Ophite  seems  to  be  more 
abundanUy  deyeloped  and  less  fragmentary  than  ^e  latter. 

t  See  Vanuxem,  *  Gteology  of  New  York,*  vol.  iii.  p.  109 ;  also  *  Q«ology  of 
Canada,' 1863,  p.  635. 

I  If  this  Ophite  is  an  "example  of  local  metamor^hism,'*  and  it  possenet 
"  eozoonal "  structure,  it  may  be  held  as  another  geological  evidence  totolly  sab- 
yersive  of  the  or^[anic  origin  of  the  Ch-enville  roc£ 

g  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  Professor  Harkness,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  specimen  of  the  Isle-of-Skye  Ophite,  first  brought  this  point  under  our 
notice,  when  he  was  with  us  in  Connemara.  But  at  that  time,  although  Dr. 
Maoulloch,  as  far  back  as  1819,  had  expressed  himself  "  inclined  to  attribute 
the  whole  metamorphism  of  the  Liassic  beds  of  Strath  to  the  influence  of 
the  Syenite  '*  with  which  they  are  in  contact  (see  *  Western  Isles  of  Scotland/ 
voL  i.  p.  331),  we  entertained  considerable  doubts,  countenanced  by  Steny  Hunt's 
opinion  tha^  the  hypersthenites  around  Lough  Coruisk  belong  to  the  Upper 
ikurentian  or  Labrador  system  (See  Silliman's  Journal,  2nd  ser.  yoL  xxxvi. 
p.  226),  of  the  metamorphosed  beds  above  noticed  being  Liassic.  Now,  what- 
ever may  be  the  age  of  the  neighbouring  hypersthenites,  aU  our  doubts  have  been 
dispelled  regarding  the  chronology  of  the  saccharoid  marbles,  and  their  included 
layers  of  Ophite,  alter  reading  Oiikie's  paper  *'  On  the  geology  of  Strath,  Skye," 
as  this  author,  with  Dr.  Wright's  pabeontological  assistance,  has  clearly  shown 
them  to  be  altered  limestones,  shales,  and  gritd  of  the  Liassio  period  (See  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xiy.  pp.  1-36). 
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miles  in  thickness  of  primary  unaUered  calcareous  argillaceous  and 
mixed  deposits  in  which  no  vestige  of  this  **  fossil "  has  heen  found, 
and  in  which  its  occurrence  ought  to  be  certain,  had  it  been  a  fora- 
miniferal  organisim, — we  shall  be  much  surprised  if,  with  such  plain, 
simple,  and  elementary  facts  before  him,  this  '*  creature  of  the  dawn  " 
— ^the  "  oldest  type  of  organic  life  yet  known  " — does  not  soon  be- 
come to  the  geologist  a  memorable  nonentity. 

X.  Summary. 

Although  zealous  advocates  at  one  time  for  the  organic  origin  of 
"  eozoonal "  Ophite,  we  now,  after  a  prolonged  investigation,  and 
after,  as  we  believe,  leaving  no  point  unnoticed,  feel  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  totally  rdinquii^iing  that  opinion. 

It  has  been  seen  (1)  that  the  **  chamber-casts  "  or  granules  of  ser- 
pentine are  more  or  less  simulated  by  chondrodite,  coccolite,  parga- 
aite,  &c.,  also  by  the  botryoidal  configurations  common  in  Permian 
Magnesian  Limestone;  (2)  that  the  ''intermediate  skeleton"  is 
closely  represented,  both  in  chemical  composition  and  other  condi- 
tions, by  the  matrix  of  the  above  and  other  minerals ;  (3)  that  the 
"  proper  wall "  is  structurally  identical  with  the  asbestiform  layer 
which  frequently  invests  the  grains  of  chondrodite — ^that,  instead  of 
belonging  to  the  skeleton,  as  must  be  the  case  on  the  eozoonal  view, 
it  is  sdtogether  independent  of  that  part,  and  forms,  on  the  contraiy, 
an  int^ral  portion  of  the  serpentine  constituting  the  ''chamber- 
casts,"  under  the  allomorphic  form  of  chrysotile — and  that  perfectly 
gamine  specimens  of  it,  completely  simulating  casts  of  separated 
nummuline  tubules,  occur  in  true  fissures  of  the  serpentine-granules  ^ 
(4)  that  the  "  canal-system  "  is  analogous  to  the  imbedded  crystal- 
lisEitions  of  native  silver  and  other  similarly  conditioned  minerals, 
also  to  the  coralloids  imbedded  in  Permian  Magnesian  Limestone — that 
its  typical  (}fenville  form  occurs  as  metaxite,  a  chemically  identical 
mineral  imbedded  in  saccharoidal  calcite ;  (5)  that  the  type  examples 
of  "  casts  of  stolon-passages  "  are  isolated  crystals  apparently  of  py- 
rosderite.  Purthermore,  considering  that  there  has  been  a  complete 
failure  to  explain  the  characters  of  the  so-called  internal  casts  of 
the  "  pseudopodial  tubules  "  and  other  *'  passages  "  on  the  hypothesis 
of  ordinary  mechanical  or  chemical  infiltration,  also  bearing  in  mind 
the  significant  fact  that  the  "  intermediate  skeleton,"  in  Irish  and 
other  varieties  of  "  eozoonal  rock,"  contains  niodified  examples  of  the 
"  definite  shapes  "  more  or  less  resembling  the  crystalline  aggrega- 
tions and  prismatic  lumps  in  primary  saccharoidal  marbles — ^ti^at 
"eozoonal"  structure  is  only  found  in  metamorphic  rocks  belonging  to 
widely  separated  geological  systems,  never  in  their  unaltered  sedi- 
mentary deposits, — taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  also  the 
arguments  and  other  evidences  contained  in  the  present  memoir, 
we  feel  the  conclusion  to  be  fully  established,  that  every  one  of 
the  specialities  which  have  been  diagnosed  for  "  Eozoan  Canadense  " 
is  solely  and  purely  of  crystalline  origin :  in  short,  we  hold,  without 
the  leaist  reservation,  that,  from  every  available  standing  point — 
foraminiferal,  mineralogical,  chemical,  and  geological — ^the  opposite 
view  has  been  shown  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
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XI.  Cotvclitsion. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  preceding  pages, 
respecting  the  various  chemical  changes  which  "  eozoonal "  Ophite 
appears  to  have  undergone,  and  its  mineralogical  constituents,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  pseudomorphic  rock,  that 
it  existed  at  one  time  in  the  ordinary  metamorphic  state,  perhaps  as 
hornblendic  or  augitic  gneiss,  and  that  it  is  primarily  of  sedimentary 
origin*.  Whether  the  same  may  be  concluded  of  all  ophitic  rocks  is 
a  question  on  which  we  cannot  offer  any  opinion — negative,  or  affir- 
mative. There  are  some  grounds  for  boHeving,  however,  that  certain 
dolerites,  generally  considered  to  be  of  eruptive  origin,  have  become 
changed  into  Ophite:  and  though  we  have  not  detected  any  "eozoonal'* 
structure  in  an  example  apparently  of  the  kind,  from  Monzoni  in  the 
Tyrol,  which  has  fallen  under  our  observation,  it  would  not  surprise 
us  if  this  structure  were  found  in  ophitic  rocks  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  eruptive  section,  considering  that  the  essential  mineral  (augite) 
of  dolerite  contains  a  large  percentage  of  silicate  of  limef . 

*  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  states  that  **  pseudomorphism,  which  is  the  change  of  one 
mineral  species  into  another  by  the  introduction  or  the  elimination  of  some  ele- 
ment or  elements,  presupposes  metamorphism,  since  only  definite  mineral  species 
can  be  subject  to  this  process  "  (see  Journal  of  the  Geological  Soc  of  Dublin,  vol. 
X.  p.  88).  We  accept  this  view  of  pseudomorphism ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  change  can  only  have  '*  taken  place  in  some  mineral  species,  in  reins,  and 
near  the  surface" — why  it  cannot  have  operated  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale 
to  generate  the  layers  and  beds  of  Ophite  interstratified  with  the  Laurentian 
limestones  and  gneiss  of  Canada.  It  may  be,  that  "  the  alteration  of  great  masses 
of  silicated  rocks  by  such  a  process  is  as  yet  an  unproved  hypothesis:"  we 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  Dr.  Hunt  has  insufficiently  estimated  the  evidence 
which  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  One  which  we  shall  now  cite  seems  to 
bear  us  out  in  this  idea:  alluding  to  Blum's  discovery  of  pseudomorphs  of  ser- 
pentine after  augite,  at  Monzoni,  Bischof  expressly  states,  "  it  is  not  merely  the 
fine  crystals,  which  occur  in  its  drusy  cavities  and  fissures,  that  are  changed,  but 
the  whole  mast  of  the  rack  is  converted  into  serpentine"  (See  Chem.  ai]d  Phyi. 
Geolo^,  vol.  ii.  p.  322). 

t  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  stated  that  "  even  if  we  had  not  discovered  the  Eo^oon, 
we  might  fairly  have  inferred  "  that  the  "  calcareous  masses,  from  400  to  1000 
feet  and  more  in  thickness,"  associated  with  it  "were  originally  of  oi^ganic 
origin "  (Elements  of  Geology,  6th  edition,  p.  580).  Now,  whatever  the  **  cal- 
careous masses  "  may  have  originated  from,  the  idea  of  their  bein^  **  eosoonal " 
must  be  abandoned.  We  do  not  dispute  the  above  inference,  which,  be  it  con- 
sidered, does  not  necessarilv  involve  animal  agency  alone,  as  such  ** masses" 
may  be  the  debris  of  calciphytes,  like  the  calcareous  accumulations  still  abun- 
dant on  many  of  our  present  sea-bottoms  and  resulting  from  the  growth  and 
decay  of  various  kinds  of  nullipores.  But  it  may  turn  out  that  they  are  not  of 
organic  origin  at  all.  Doubtless  some,  calling  to  mind  the  beds  of  travertine  oc- 
curring at  Kome,  may  be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  of  chemical  origin.  Another 
idea,  however,  strikes  us  just  now.  Feeling  confident  in  the  view  herein  taken 
of  the  origin  of  "  eozoonal "  Ophite,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  itji 
calcareous  portions  are  segregations  derived  partly,  or  wholly,  from  the  silicate 
of  lime  contained  in  hornblendic  or  augitic  rocks,  such  silicate  having  been  con- 
verted into  a  carbonate  by  the  introduction  of  water  containing  free  or  combined 
carbonic  acid.  (In  lime-magnesia  augite,  as  diopside,  these  bases,  important  in 
"  eozoonal "  Opnite,  amount  to  about  43  per  cent.)  There  are  some  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  lenticular  masses  of  saccharoidal  calcite,  or  '*  primary  "  marble, 
often  imbedded  in  metamorphic  rocks,  have  originated  in  the  same  way.  But 
whether  the  vast  "  calcareous  masses,"  referred  to  by  Lyell,  are  of  pseudomorj^iio 
origin  is  a  question  on  which  it  behoves  us  to  speaik  with  less  coimdenoe ;  at  any 
rate,  such  a  view,  as  will  now  be  seen,  otight  to  command  due  consideration. 
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EXPLANATIONS  OF  PLATES  XIV.  &  XV. 
lUuttradve  of  the  view  of  the  inorganic  nature  of  Eozoon. 

Plate  XTV. 

Fig.  1.  Section,  Tiewed  as  an  opaque  object,  of  a  portion  of  a  granule  ("  chamber- 
cast")  of  serpentine,  having  one  edge,  facing  a  deCEilcified  passage, 
fumi^ed  with  two  asbestiform  layers.  The  inner  layer  is  perfectly 
compact,  except  at  the  left  end ;  the  outer  one  has  the  fibres  in  the 
left  naif  standing  apart,  but  in  the  right  half  they  are  in  close  contact. 
Tlie  outer  layer  is  nearly  separated  from  the  inner  one.  The  granule 
is  green  ana  translucent ;  tne  layers  are  white  and  Titreous.  Mag- 
ni&d  210  diameters.    From  Grenville. 

2.  Seodon,  viewed  as  an  opaque  object,  embracing  a  lobulated  granule  of 

green  serpentine,  ana  a  portion  of  its  matrix  (lower  part),  com- 
posed of  white  saccharoidal  caldte ;  the  specimen  is  not  deodcified. 
\Rud  striated  portion  represents  the  asbestiform  layer  ("  pseudopodial" 
or  "  proper  wall**),  which  is  perfectly  compact,  except  at  the  places 
marked  a  and  h,  in  which  the  fibrous  structure  is  in  an  intermittent  or 
incipient  state  of  development  The  peculiarities  of  its  structure  show 
that  the  layer  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  terpentine.  Magnified  210 
diameters.  The  specimen  has  been  examined  with  a  power  of  350, 
with  the  same  result    From  Grenville. 

3.  Section,  viewed  as  a  tran^rent  object,  of  three  granules  of  serpentine 

(*'  chamber-caste'*),  with  Uieir  edges  notehed  or  broken  up  into  sepa- 
rated bundles  of  asbestiform  fibre.  The  interspaces  between  the 
bundles,  as  well  as  those  between  the  granules,  are  JUled  with  flocculent 
matter.  Our  view  of  the  specimen  is,  that  the  spaces  between  the 
bundles  of  asbestiform  fibre  originally  consisted  of  serpentine,  which  has 
been  converted  into  floocuhte ;  also,  that  possibly  the  entire  mass  of  the 
latter  between  the  granules  was  once  serpentine.  Magnified  120  dia- 
meters. The  specimen  has  also  been  examined  as  an  opaque  object, 
under  a  power  of  350,  with  the  same  result.    From  Grenville. 

4.  Section,  viewed  as  an  opaque  object,  representing  a  small  portion  of  a 

long  fissure,  which  intersects  a  number  ofgrantues  of  serpentine.  One 
of  the  walls  of  the  fissure  is  crowded  with  aciculi  {identical  with 
"casts  of  peeudopodial  tubuli"  of  "Eoeoon  Canadense"),  separated, 
as  well  as  m  close  contact:  in  a  few  places  the  aciculi  form  bundles ; 
see  centre  of  the  lower  walL  The  npper  wall  is  crowded  with  a  very 
thin  asbestiform  layer.    Magnified  1 10  diameters.    From  Lisoughter. 

5.  Section,  viewed  as  ui  opaque  object,  of  a  portion  of  asbestiform  layer 

{identical  with  that  of  "Eozoon  Canaaense"),  lyin^^  between,  and 
attached  to,  two  grains  of  yellowish-brown  chondrodite.  In  the  lefl 
half,  the  layer,  which  is  white,  translucent,  and  siVkj,  is  perfectly 
compact;  but  in  the  otlier  half,  ite  fibres  are  in  some  places  separate 
and  a  little  twisted.    Magnified  120  diameters.    From  New  Jersey. 

6.  Section,  viewed  as  an  opaque  object,  of  grains  of  chondrodite  separated 

by  an  asbestiform  layer,  the  fibres  of  which  are  here  and  there  apart, 
and  in  some  places  not  strictly  paralleL  Magnified  60  diameters. 
From  New  Jersey. 

7.  A  grain  of  chondrodite,  viewed  as  an  opaque  object.    It  is  furnished  at 

one  end  with  the  remains  of  an  asbestiiorm  layer,  the  fibres  of  which 
form  slender  aciculi;  or,  in  other  words,  the  aciculi  are  composed  of 
asbestiform  fibre.  The  vacant  spaces  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
fibres  or  aciculi,  which,  through  some  cause  have  disappeared.  Mag- 
nified 120  diameters.    From  New  Jersey. 

8.  Section,  viewed  as  an  opaque  object,  of  a  granule  ("chamber-cast")  of 

serpentine,  showing  a  fringe  of  asbestiform  layer  ("  tubulated  proper 
wafi"),  which  generally  consiste  of  parallel  fibres;  but  in  some  places 
the  fibres  are  divergent.  In  one  place  the  layer  is  replaced  by  a  coat 
of  fiocculite.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  latter  has  resulted  from  a 
(diange  either  of  the  asbestiform  layer  or  of  the  serpentine.  Magnified 
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210  diAmeters.  From  Lifioughter.  (Th«  figure  is  repreflented  more 
oompregsed  thui  it  reaUy  is,  80  as  to  ooeupjr  asUUle  QMoe  as  poseible.) 
Fig.  9.  This  figure  represents,  by  refiected  liffht,  a  mass  of  flocculite  lying  be- 
tween, or  a^aoent  to,  two  granules  <n  serpentine.  One  of  the  granules 
is  ftinged  with  aeiouU.  The  flocculite  shows  here  and  there  a  rude 
diviiumal  or  pritmaHe  wtructwrty  which  beoametaeicular;  in  two  places 
well-deTrioped  aeiculi  rise  out  of  the  mass.  Magnified  210  diaineters. 
fVom  Lisoughter. 

10.  Two  granules  ("  ehamber-casts"),  yiewed  by  reflected  light,  of  serpentine 

connected  by  a  crystal  of  pyrosderite  7  (answering  to  a  '*  cast  of  a 
stolon-passage"),  lying  across  a  decaloifiea  passage.  The  crystal  has 
a  thin  layer  of  wlute  cranular  matter  adhering  to  ea<di  of  its  sides ; 
and  the  granules  are  ramished  with  a  portion  of  asbestiform  layer. 
Magnified  105  diameters.    From  GhvuTUle. 

11.  Crrstu  of  pyrosderite  (?),  answering  to  a  "cast  of  a  stolon-passage," 

lying  across  a  decalcified  passage ;  it  is  not  long  enough  to  connect 
two  opposite  granules  of  serpentine^  but  the  connexion  is  completed 
by  the  mterposition  of  a  "  white  amorphous  mass,"  6,  rudely  lami- 
nated. The  other  connecting  body,  which  may  also  be  taken  f<Mr  a 
"cast  of  a  stolon-passage,*'  consists  entirely  of  a  rudely  laminated 
"white  amorphous  mass."  Magnified  105  diameters.   FromGienyiUe. 

PlatiXV. 

12.  This  figure  represents  a  dendritic  specimen  of  metaxite  (identical  with  re- 

presentatires  of  the  "  canal-system  "  of  "  Eogoon  Ca$utdcH»e  "),  as  it  im- 
pears  under  an  object-glass  magni^ins  1 10  diameters.  Obtained  br  de- 
oaloifying  its  matrix — saccharoidal  caldte.  From  Beidienstein,  Silena. 

13.  A  small  portion  of  Ophite,  decalcified,  from  Lisoughter.    The  spheroidal 

bodies  are  granules  ("  chamber-casts  '*  of  "  Eozoon  )  of  translucent  ser- 
pentine, imbedded  in  saccharoidal  caldte  0*  skeleton **)— the  dark  pmv 
tions.  TufU  of  crystalB  ("metamorphoeea**  examples  of  the  "csoial- 
system")  are  variously  attached  to  tne  granules,  while  oth^  tufts  are 
fixed  in  the  caldte.  Two  mnulee  in  t^  middle  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  figure  are  connected  by  three  white,  slightly  aramular,  parallel 
platesy  representing  "stolon-passages;"  other  granules  are  connected 
by  tt^jfts  of  crystals.    Magnified  25  diameters. 

14.  Ghranule  of  serpentine  ("chamber-cast"),  from  a  decalcified  q>eciin0n  of 

lisoughtcn*  Ophite;^  to  which  are  attached  scopiform  bundles  of  crystals, 
representing  "  metamorphosed"  examples  of  the  "  canal-sf  stem."  The 
crystals  are  divergent,  also  subparallel.    Magnified  210  mameters. 

15.  Represents  the  two  granules  of  serpentine  noticed  under  figure  13. 

Magnified  120  diameters. 

16.  Representations  of  a  branching  vermicular  body,  a,  lying  lengthways, 

and  of  a  transverse  section  of  another,  b,  both  showing  acicuU 
shooting  off  from  their  surfaces.  The  vermicules  and  aeiatU,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  are  imbedded  in  transparent  chalcedony. 
Magnified  210  diameters.  From  a  "  Moss-agate '^presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Tennant. 

17.  An  "amorphous  mass,"  representing  the  "canal-system,"  of  a  priamatae 

structure,  lying  in  a  .decalHfied  passage,  e,  between  four  ur^gular- 
shaped  granules  of  serpentine,  a.  The  "  mass,"  b,  at  its  sides,  is  sepa- 
rated  into  prisms,  which  curve  off,  and  in  a  few  places  become 
branched;  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  however,  eompaetfy prismatic,  and 
has  an  indpient  lustre.    Magnified  60  diameters.    From  Grenville. 

18.  Representation,  natural  sixe,  of  a  botryoidal  speeimen  of  Permian  lime- 

stone, from  Building  Hill  (People's  Psrk),  near  Sunderiand.  The 
rounded  and  irivgular-shaped  bc^es,  formed  of  brown  suboiystalline 
carbonate  of  lime,  simulate  the  *^ chamber-casts**  of  ''^ESozoon  Cana- 
dense:"  the  vaosnt  spaces,  once  filled  with  earthy  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia  (which  has  been  weathered  out),  correspond  to  the 
decaldfied  passages  or  the  so-called  "  calcareous  skeleton.^' 
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2.  SiTPPLEiDeNTAL  NoTES  OH  the  Strxtctttke  and  Affinitibs  q/  Eozook 
Cakadensr     By  William  B.  Cakpbktbb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  f  .G.S. 

Sdtgb  the  date  of  mj  commimicatioii  to  the  Geological  Society  made 
through  Sir  William  Logan,  upon  the  remarkahle  fossil  discoyered 
by  him  in  the  Laurentiati  rocks  of  Canada,  I  haye  given  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the  fiirther  investigation  of  its 
characters ;  and  I  am  desirous  of  recording  certain  additional  fea- 
tures in  its  structure,  which  seem  to  me  to  strengthen  the  yieir  ori- 
ginally put  forward  by  Dr.  Dawson,  and  confirmed  by  my  own  in- 
quiries, of  its  Eoramimferal  affinities. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  view  was  originally  propounded 
by  Dr.  Dawson  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  (1)  into  the  re- 
lations of  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  layers,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  indicate  that  a  chambered  calcareous  skeleton  had  been  in- 
filtrated by  sUicates  in  solution,  so  as  to  leave  a  siliceous  *  deposit 
in  the  spaces  previously  occupied  by  the  animal  body ;  and  (2)  into 
the  dis^bution  of  an  arborescent  "  canal-system  "  which  he  de- 
tected in  the  calcareous  skeleton,  bearing  a  most  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  canal-system  described  by  myself  in  Cafcannaf. 

My  own  observations  upon  the  specimens  placed  in  my  hands  by 
Sir  W.  Logan  supplied  an  important  confirmation  to  this  view,  for 
these  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  proper  wall  of  the  chambers,  when 
well  preserved,  exhibits  the  finely  tubular  structure  of  the  Num- 
muline  Foraminifera ;  which  is  demonstrable  as  well  in  thin 
transparent  sections  j:,  as  in  decalcified  specimens,  which  show  the 
siliceous  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  chambers  to  be  covered  with  a 
thin  "  asbestiform  layer  "  composed  of  acicular  fibres  standing  upon 
end,  usually  parallel  to  each  other §.  These  fibres  I  regard  as  the 
iniemdl  casts  of  the  tubuli  of  the  shelly  layer,  which  were  originally 
occupied  by  minute  filaments  (pseudopodia)  proceeding  from  the 
aarcodic  body  of  the  animal.  And  I  feel  justified  in  doing  so  by  the 
fact  that  a  recent  siliceous  cast  of  an  Amphistegina  from  which  the 
shell  has  been  removed  by  decalcification,  kindly  presented  to  me  bpr 
my  friend  Mr.  W.  K.  Parker,  affords  a  perfect  representation  of  this 
"  asbestiform  layer  " — the  only  difference  being  that  the  fibres  are 
larger  and  more  separate,  in  accordance  witii  the  characteristic 
tnbulation  of  the  shell  in  this  genus.  This  cast  gives  a  perfect 
model  in  a  green  silicate  (glauconite?)  of  the  lobes  of  the  body,  of  the 
eanal-systcm,  and  of  the  tubuli  of  the  shell- wall ;  and  as  tiie  shell 
within  which  it  was  formed  was  brought  up  with  many  similar  ones 
by  Mr.  Jukes  in  his  dredgings  on  the  Australian  coast,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  complete  replacement  of  the  segments  of  the  animal  body 

*  I  UM  tiie  term  siliceotts,  here  and  elaewhere,  to  mean  oompounds  of  which 
mUeic  aeid  ia  ^e  oharacteriBtio  ingredient 

t  Compare  Dr.  Dawson's  delin^tions  of  the  canal-^stem  of  Eoeoon  Cana" 
detue,  in  Quart.  Joum.  G^eoL  See.  vol.  ».  Plate  rii.  flgs.  3  (a  a)  and  5,  with 
the  representations  of  the  canal-system  of  Calcarina  in  my  *  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  Foraminifera,'  Plate,  liv.  figs.  4,  8,  9. 

t  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  Mi.  Plat©  riii.  figs.  4  a,  4  b.  -^ 

§  Op.  dt  Plate  iz.  fig.  4. 
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and  of  their  minute  filamentous  prolongations,  by  a  siliceous  deposit 
in  the  cavities  and  tubes  which  they  occupied,  was  effected  by  some 
process  at  present  in  operation  upon  the  sea-bottom.  And  whatever 
view  we  may  take  of  the  nature  of  this  process, — ^whether  we  suppose 
these  chambers  and  tubes  to  have  filled  when  empty  by  infiltration, 
or  regard  the  animal  matter  which  originally  occupied  them  to  have 
given  place  to  the  siliceous  deposit  by  a  process  of  chemical  suh- 
stitutum*, — the  fact  remains,  that  an  undoubted  internal  cast  of  a 
recent  Foraminifer  presents  the  exact  parallel  to  the  model  of  the 
animal  body  of  Eozoon  obtained  by  the  removal  of  its  calcareous 
skeleton.  Indeed  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  afforded 
by  this  specimen  of  AmpTUstegina,  that  I  was  led  to  look  for  the 
corresponding  structure  in  the  decalcified  Eozoon ;  the  discovery  of 
which  affords  no  slight  confirmation  of  the  view  previously  arrived 
at  by  the  examination  of  thin  transparent  sections. 

My  observations  upon  the  Nummuline  structure  of  the  proper  walls 
of  the  chambers  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Dr.  Dawson,  who 
thus  speaks  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Canadian  reprint  of  his  paper  on 
Eozoon.  "  Since  the  above  was  published,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  examining  slices  and  decalcified  specimens  of  Eozoon  from  Petite 
Nation,  the  locality  which  afforded  the  specimens  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Carpenter ;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony 
to  his  observation  of  the  distinctness  of  the  proper  wall  of  the 
chambers  from  the  supplemental  or  intermediate  skeleton,  as  ex- 
hibited in  these  specimens." 

This  Nummulme  tubulated,  structure  comes  to  be  of  special  im- 
portance, now  that  the  organic  nature  of  the  Eozoic  serpentine- 
limestone  has  been  formally  called  in  question.  For  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  calcareous  and  siliceous 
components  of  the  Eozoic  limestone,  and  the  remarkable  dendritic 
passages  hollowed  out  in  the  calcareous  layers,  are  capable  of  being 

*  Notwithstanding  that  this  idea  has  been  designated  by  Pro&.  King  and 
Bowney  as  so  completely  destitute  of  the  characters  of  a  scientific  hypothesis  as 
to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  consideration,  I  belieye  it  to  be  the  one  commonly 
entertained  by^  those  who  hare  given  most  thought  to  the  mode  in  which  the  si- 
lioification  of  Woods  and  of  the  soft  tissues  of  Sponges  and  other  organisms  has 
been  effected,  so  as  to  preserve  the  minutest  features  of  their  structures.  And 
those  eminent  geologists  who  were  present  with  me  at  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  Paris  upon  the  subject  of  the  Abbeville  Jaw,  will  recollect  that  no  less 
an  authority  than  Prof.  Milne-Edwards  stated  that  he  believed  that  infiltration 
of  bones  and  teeth  was  more  likely  to  take  place  when  their  cavities  were  ooco- 

Eied  by  animal  matter  at  the  time  they  were  imbedded,  than  when  those  carities 
ad  been  emptied  by  its  decay ;  the  minute  tubuli  being,  in  his  view,  more  readily 
and  completely  filled  by  the  process  of  substitution^  during  the  decomposition  of 
their  animal  contents,  than  they  could  be  by  -axere  percolation.  This  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  to  account  for  the  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Lartet,  that  completely 
infiltrated  and  non-infiltrated  bones  are  often  found  in  the  sune  stalagmitic 
deposit.  My  own  early  investigations  into  the  structure  of  Nummulites  had  long 
before  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  among  those  found  imbedded  in  the  clay 
of  Bracklesham  Bay,  the  specimens  most  completely  infiltrated  with  carbonate 
of  lime  had  their  chambers  occupied  with  animal  matter  at  the  time  when  this 
fossilizing  process  commenced  (see  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  23, 
Plate  iiL  %.  2) ;  traces  of  it  being  distinguishable  even  to  ^  very  centre  of 
the  spire. 
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accounted  for  by  inorganic  agencies,  there  remains  the  Nummuline 
structure  of  the  chamber- walls,  to  which — I  venture  confidently  to 
assert — ^no  parallel  can  be  shown  in  any  undoubted  mineral  product*. 
The  "  asbestiform  layer "  obtained  by  the  decalcification  of  the 
Nummuline  shell-wall,  which  sets  free  the  siliceous  internal  casts 
of  its  tubuli,  presents  a  series  of  remarkable  variations,  which  can 
be  closely  paralleled  by  the  variations  existing  in  the  course  of  the 
tubuli  in  the  shells  of  living  Nummuline  Foraminifera.  What  we 
may  consider  the  normal  arrangement  is  the  passage  of  the  tubuli 
in  a  straight  and  parallel  course  from  the  internal  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  shell- wall ;  and  this  is  represented  in  Eozoon  by  a 
regular  disposition  of  the  acicuiar  fibres,  which  stand  side  by  side, 
like  the  filaments  that  form  the  pile  of  velvet,  their  lower  ends  resting 
on  the  subjacent  segment,  whilst  their  upper  form  a  uniform  surface 
80  close  in  texture  as  to  be  scarcely  resolvable  into  the  points  of  its 
constituent  aciculit.  But,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Operculhia^,  the 
tubuli  may  depart  from  their  normal  parallelism,  separating  from  each 
other  in  some  parts,  and  becoming  more  closely  crowded  in  others ; 

*  It  may  be  thought  a  matter  for  regret  that,  before  puttinfi^  themselves  in  a 
poeition  of  antagonism  to  those  who  l^ye  made  a  special  study  of  the  minute 
structure  of  Foraminifera,  Profs.  King  and  Rowney  should  not  have  availed 
themselTes  of  the  opportunity  pubhcly  offered  them  some  months  since  (see  the 
*  Header '  for  July  8ui,  1865)  of  inspecting  my  preparations  of  Eozoon.  I  have 
recently  learned  from  personal  communication  with  Prof.  Rowney,  not  only 
that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  Nnmmuline  shells,  but 
that  he  had  not,  until  I  myself  showed  them  to  lu'm,  ever  seen  any  transparent 
sections  of  Eozoon  thin  enough  to  give  a  good  view  of  its  tubuliferous  laver, — 
his  observations  having  been  almost  exclusively  made  upon  decalcified  specunens. 
And  it  is  obviously  from  this  limitation  to  one  method  of  inquiry,  that  Profs. 
King  and  Bowney  have  fallen  into  what  I  feel  able  to  demonstrate  to  be'  the 
fun^unental  error  of  their  whole  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject, — the 
assumption  that  the  *'  asbestiform  layer  "  is,  in  its  original  state^  before  having 
been  acted  on  by  acid,  a  mere  bundle  of  sihoeous  fibres,  instead  of  being  (as  X 
maintain)  a  continuous  layer  of  calcareous  shell,  the  vertical  tubuli  of  which 
have  been  filled  up  by  the  substitution  of  siliceous  deposit  for  the  threads  of 
snimal  matter  which  originally  occupied  them.  If  they  had  made  the  experi- 
ment, which  I  have  over  and  over  again  repeated,  of  subjecting  a  very  thin 
transparent  section  of  Eozoon^  cemented  on  glass  by  Canada  balsam,  to  the 
action  of  dilute  add,  they  would  have  been  at  onoe  convinced  by  the  complete 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  this  layer,  that  a  transparent  substance  inter- 
vening between  the  asbestiform  fibres  and  cementing  them  together,  has  been  dis- 
soWed  out.  This  becom&s  still  more  obvious  where  the  fibres  diverge  from  one 
another  in  some  parts  and  converge  in  others,  as  will  be  described  in  the  next 
puramph. 

t  It  IS  apparently  from  this  continuity  of  the  external  surface  of  the  asbesti- 
form layer,  that  Profs.  King  and  Bowney  have  been  led  to  the  inference  that  its 
fibres  are  so  closely  compacted  together  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  intervening 
calcareous  cement  But  if  they  had  been  familiar  with  the  study  of  living 
Foraminifera,  they  would  have  been  aware  that  the  pscudopodia  which  have 
pasMd  through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  coalesce  on  its  external  surface  into  a  con- 
tinuous layer  of  sarcode ;  so  that  the  continuity  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
asbestiform  layer  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  if  this  layer  represents  the 
filamentous  extensions  of  the  original  sarcode-body  of  the  animaL  A  still  more 
remarkable  representation  of  this  sarcodic  layer  in  the  siliceous  model  of  the 
animal  of  Eozoon  will  bo  presently  described. 

t  See  Memoir  on  OperctUina  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1859,  p.  54,  and  Plate  iv. 
figs.  2,  4,  11. 
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80  that  instead  of  the  nniform  punctation  which  the  tntemal  sai&u» 
of  the  chamber-wall  exhibits,  wo  may  find  great  diversities  in  the 
disposition  of  their  external  orifices,  these  being  often  congregated  in 
b^nds  and  clusters,  with  intervals  of  non-tubular  shell-substanoe 
between  them.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  recent  Amphisiegina ; 
and  the  internal  cast,  or  model  of  its  animal,  already  referred  to  pre- 
sents the  same  kind  of  variations  in  the  course  of  the  siliceous  threads 
which  represent  the  pseudopodia,  as  those  which  are  exhibited  in  a 
higher  degree  by  the  "  asbestiform  layer  "  of  Eozoon.  For  decalcified 
specimens  of  tlus  often  show  us  fissures  in  the  asbestiform  layer,  re- 
sembling those  left  in  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  velvet-pile  by  doubling 
it  back ;  these  fissures  represent  the  non-tubular  spaces  of  the  shell- 
wall,  which  are  left  by  the  convergence  of  the  tubuli  in  other  parts 
into  bands  and  tufts.  A  more  marked  degree  of  the  same  conver- 
gence, bringing  a  large  number  of  the  pseudopodia  that  proceed  from 
each  segment  into  one  bundle,  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  parts  in 
which  there  is  an  unusual  development  of  the  intermediate  skeleton 
and  canal-system.  And  here  an  additional  peculiarity  often  pre- 
sents itself,  which  is  in  such  remarkable  accordance  widi  what  I  had 
previously  observed  and  recorded  in  the  recent  Foraminifera  to  which 
Eozoon  seems  most  nearly 'allied,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
accordance  to  be  without  a  meaning.  In  my  description  of  the  canal- 
system  of  Calcarina  I  had  expressed  my  belief  that  the  usual  origin 
of  the  canals  of  the  intermediate  skeleton  is  not  from  the  cavities  c^ 
the  chambers^  but  from  lacunar  spaces  intervening  between  the  out- 
side of  the  proper  walls  of  the  chambers  and  the  intermediate  skeleton 
by  which  they  come  to  be  overgrown ;  and  in  my  previous  oommu- 
nication  upon  Eozoon  (p.  63)  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  same 
was  probably  the  case  in  that  organism.  These  lacunar  spaces,  in 
the  living  animal,  would  be  occupied  by  films  of  sarcode  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  pseudopodia  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
proper  wall  of  the  chambers ;  and  from  these  films  would  pass  off 
the  sarcodio  extensions  which  occupy  the  canal-83rtem.  Now  in 
those  varieties  of  the  asbestiform  layer  which  exhibit  a  foliated  or 
penicillate  arrangement  of  the  silicified  threads,  the  bands  or  tufts 
which  the  surface  of  the  asbestiform  layer  then  presents  are  often 
connected  by  plates  of  the  same  siliceous  material,  in  which  the  stems 
of  the  dendntic  models  of  the  canal-system  are  frequently  implanted. 
And  these  plates  can  in  many  instances  be  plainly  seen  to  be  formed 
by  the  spreading-out  of  the  material  which  formed  the  coalesced 
bands  and  tufts ;  just  as  the  sarcodio  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
living  shell  is  formed  by  the  spreading-out  of  coalesced  bundles  of 
the  pseudopodia  that  have  emerged  from  the  chamber-wall*. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  dwell  thus  fully  upon  the  stmctoro 
of  the  Nummuline  chamber- wall,  and  the  parallel  between  the  variety 
of  appearances  which  it  presents  in  Eozoon  and  those  exhibited  by 

*  This  structure  may  be  what  has  been  described  bj  Profs.  Kinff  and  Bowney 
as  *'  a  double  asbestiform  la^rer."  If  so,  its  presence,  instead  of  affording  an  ar- 
gument against  the  Foraminiferal  nature  ot  Eoxoon,  supplies  an  unexpected 
oonfirasatiaa  of  that  dootriae. 
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reeenl  Foraminifera*,  because  it  ia  by  this  feature  that  the  organie 
(»igiii  of  EozQon  is  capable  of  beiog  most  unmistakeably  recogmied. 
If  my  aoeouQt  of  it  is  correct,  no  more  doubt  can  be  reasonaMy  en- 
tertained of  the  animal  nature  of  Eozoon  than  of  the  animal  nature 
of  any  extinct  type  of  I^ummuline  Eoraminifera ;  and  all  the  other 
carious  features  of  its  structure,  including  the  singular  varieties  in 
the  distribution  of  its  canal-system,  may  be  accepted  without 
hesitation. 

But  even  if  some  undoubtedly  mineral  product  could  be  shown 
to  present  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Nummuline  sheU- 
wall,  I  should  be  still  prepared  to  maintain  the  oi^ganic  origin  of 
Eozoon  on  the  broad  basis  of  cumulative  evidence  afforded  by  the 
eomhination^  in  every  siogle  mass,  of  an  assemblage  of  features  which 
can  be  only  separately  paralleled  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  repetition  of 
this  combination  wit^  the  most  wonderful  exactness,  over  areas  of 
immense  extent.  This  evidence,  indeed,  is  very  much  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  fabrication  of  the 
"  flint  implements  "  is  now  universally  accepted.  No  one,  on  looking 
at  such  an  implement,  would  be  justified  in  saying  of  any  single 
fracture  presented  by  its  surface,  that  it  might  not  have  been  acci- 
dental ;  yet  that  man  must  have  a  strong  faith,  who  could  honestly 
maintain  that  any  succession  of  accidental  fractures  would  have  been 
likely  to  shape  out  even  a  single  specimen.  But  admitting  such  a 
possibility  in  regard  to  one,  it  is  narrowed  down  by  every  repetiti(m 
of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  form,  to  a  vanishing  point  wluch  the 
intellect  refoses  to  apprehend. 

Although  not  perhaps  entitled  to  any  great  weight,  yet  the  an- 
tecedent probabilities  of  the  case  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  Geolo- 
gists are  now,  I  believe,  very  generally  agreed  in  ttie  opinion  that 
all  the  great  beds  of  limestone  in  the  formations  known  to  be 
fossiliferous  are  the  products  of  animal  agency,  which  separated 
carbonate  of  lime  from  its  solution  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the 
form  of  Corals,  Shells,  Encrinite-skeletons,  &c.  And  it  is  also  fully 
admitted  that  the  crystalline  condition  of  a  limestone  affords  no  ar- 
gument against  this  view;  many  comparatively  modem  rocks,  of 
whose  organic  origin  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  having  been 
brought  to  this  condition  by  subsequent  metamorphism.  The, 
occurrence  of  limestone  beds  in  the  Laurentian  rocks,  therefore, 
affords  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  marine  animal 
Vde  at  that  epoch ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  occurrence  of  beds  of 
graphite  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  antecedent 
existence  of  vegetation.  And  while  this  presumption  is  in  no  degree 
invalidated  by  the  crystalline  condition  which  usually  prevails  in 
these  rocks,  it  derives  additional  weight  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Sir 

*  It  may  serve  to  show  the  neoeesity  of  practical  fomiliaritj  with  the  mioro- 
■eopso  appearances  in  question,  if  I  mention  the  fact,  that  an  eminent  Palsaon- 
tolo^ist  who  had  preYiouslj  committed  himself  to.  the  opinion  that  the  Nom- 
muhne  layer  of  Azoon  is  simply  "  an  agatized  mineral,"  gave  precisely  the  same 
Terdict  upon  a  section  of  a  recent  Nummuline  shell, — ^thus  unintentionally 
bearing  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  identity  of  the  two  structures,  and  con- 
sequnmy  to  the  orgamc  nature  of  the  former. 
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W.  Logan,  that  some  of  the  Lanrentian  marbles  when  struck  give 
forth  the  same  overpowering  smell  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  as  is  well 
known  to  be  given  off  from  many  beds  of  Carbomferous  Limestone 
whose  organic  origin  is  most  distinct. 

Another  probability  is  afforded  by  the  striking  resemblance  ob- 
served by  Sir  W.  Logan  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  masses 
of  Eozoon  in  Eoraminiferal  ree&,  to  the  reefs  formed  by  the  stony 
Corals;  and  the  evidence  of  snccessional  bnilding-np  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  disintegration  of  some  parts  of  what  would  have  been 
once  the  living  surface  by  currents  and  eddies,  which  have  left  cavities 
and  recesses  Qiat  were  subsequently  filled  by  a  new  overgrowth. 

The  alternating  succession  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  lamellae,  of 
which  as  many  as  fifty  may  be  counted  in  a  single  mass  of  Eozooity 
is  a  feature  which  if  not  absolutely  without  pardlel  in  the  inorganic 
world,  is  a  very  singular  one  ;  and  the  diflSculty  of  accounting  for  it 
is  greatly  increased  when  we  look  upon  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
singular  uniformity  of  its  repetitions  in  the  separate  masses  of  Eozoon. 
The  difficulty  is  yet  further  augmented  when  it  is  taken  into  account 
that  the  alternating  minerals,  though  invariably  calcareous  and  sili- 
ceous, are  not  constantly  the  same ;  the  serpentine  being  often  re- 
placed cither  by  pyroxene  or  by  loganite,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime 
by  dolomite.  Now  on  the  hypothesis  of  organic  origin,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  account  for  the  regular  alternation  of  calcareous  and 
siliceous  layers, — the  former  representing  the  original  skeleton  formed 
by  snccessional  growth ;  and  the  latter  representing  its  chambers, 
originally  filled  with  a  living  sarcode-body,  which  was  subsequently 
replaced  by  siliceous  minerals  by  a  process  which  (whatever  its 
nature)  has  been  repeated  upon  the  bodies  of  Eoraminifera  in  every 
great  geological  epoch  from  the  Silurian  to  the  present.  And  it  was 
the  coexistence  of  this  uniformity  in  structural  arrangement  with 
diversity  in  the  component  minerals,  which  first  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Sir  W.  Logan  the  idea  of  the  organic  nature  of  these  masses. 

The  greater  variability  in  the  thickness  of  the  calcareous  lamelle 
than  in  that  of  the  siliceous,  is  a  point  of  minor  importance,  but  not 
without  its  relevancy;  for  it  is  exactly  paralleled  among  recent 
Foraminifera.  As  Unios  and  other  freshwater  moUusks  will  form 
thick  or  thin  shells  according  to  the  abundance  of  Carbonate  of  Lime 
in  the  water  they  inhabit,  so  do  we  find  among  the  Nummulites  of 
different  localities  extraordinary  diversities  of  form  produced  by 
variations  in  the  thickness  of  their  shelly  layers ;  the  same  species 
having  sometimes  a  thickness  equal  to  only  one  third  of  its  diameter, 
whilst  in  other  specimens  the  thickness  equals  three-fourths  of  the 
diameter, — the  dimensions  of  the  chambers  being  nearly  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  calcareous 
layers  of  Eozoon,  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  organic  origin,  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  superficial  addition  made  in  the  form  of  **  sup- 
plemental "  or  "  intermediate  skeleton "  to  the  proper  walls  of  the 
chambers,  the  cavities  of  which  are  represented  by  the  siliceous 
layers ;  and  wherever  the  interval  between  two  siliceous  layers  is 
unusually  wide,  an  unusual  manifestation  of  the  canal-system  is 
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almost  sure  to  present  itself.  This  constant  relation  between  the 
development  of  tiie  "  intermediate  skeleton"  and  that  of  the  "  canal- 
system  "  is  in  such  precise  accordance  with  what  I  have  uniformly 
found  to  exist  in  Foraminifera*,  as  to  add  another  fact  of  no  mean 
significance  to  our  growing  accumulation  of  evidence. 

Having  dwelt  sufficiently  in  my  former  note  on  the  characters  which 
I  regard  as  essentially  Foramimferal,  I  need  not  here  do  more  than 
recapitulate  them  as  follows  : — 1.  The  constant  segmental  division 
of  the  siliceous  layers,  indicating  a  series  of  chambers  only  partially 
divided  from  each  other,  as  in  Caiyenteria,  but  occasionally  sepa- 
rated completely  by  interposed  calcareous  septa.  2.  The  perforation 
of  these  septa  by  several  passages  of  communication  between  the 
chambers,  as  in  Cyclodypeusf,  3.  The  substitution  of  the  acervulino 
piling-together  of  the  chambers,  in  the  latter  stages,  for  the  regularly 
storied  arrangement  of  the  earlier ;  a  change  very  common  among 
Foraminifera.  It  is  further  not  a  little  significant  that  the  siliceous 
segments  in  this  acervuline  portion  have  the  same  average  dimensions 
as  those  of  which  the  subjacent  laminae  are  composed.  The  uni- 
formity with  which  the  acervuline  mode  of  aggregation  succeeds  the 
lamellar  could  scarcely  be  expected  if  these  masses  were  of  purely 
mineral  origin.  4.  The  distinctness  of  the  proper  wall  of  the  cham- 
bers from  the  intermediate  skeleton;  a  feature  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  higher  Foraminifera.  5.  The  precise  conformity  in 
the  stracturo  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  Nummuline  Foramini- 
fera J.  6.  The  constant  proportion  between  the  development  of  the 
latter  and  that  of  the  canal-system.  7.  The  correspondence  in  siz6 
between  the  elementary  parts  of  Eozoon  and  those  of  the  Forami- 
nifera to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related.  This  is  a  feature  of  no  little 
importance,  when  we  take  into  account  the  extreme  variability  in  the 
size  of  the  elementary  parts  of  Mineral  aggregations  §.    It  is  almost 

•  Intsroduction  to  the  study  of  the  Foraminifera,  p.  63. 

t  The  explanation  of  these  passages  offered  by  Messrs.  King  and  Bowney,  is 
based  on  the  representation  of  themgiven  in  the  somewhat  diagrammatic  figure 
illustrating  my  former  note  (Plate  VlII.  fig.  2).  That  it  is  to^y  inappUoable 
to  the  case,  becomes  at  once  apparent  on  miscroscopic  examination  of  me  large 
number  of  examples  I  now  possess  of  this  very  characteristic  feature. 

J  It  is  urged  by  Profs.  King  and  Rowney  as  an  objection  to  the  Foraminiferal 
doctrine,  that  this  supposed  tubular  wall  is  found  on  the  under  or  attached  side 
of  each  lamella,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  or  free  surface,  and  that  it  is  inoon- 
c«iTable  ihai  a  lajer  Uius  perforated  for  the  passage  of  pseudopodia  should  be 
formed  where  there  is  no  exit  for  them.  The  objection  only  shows  their  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  many  Foraminifera  (both  recent  and  fossil), 
haying  perforated  shells,  habitually  grow  afilxed  to  seaweeds,  corals,  shells,  &c. ; 
and  tibat  the  attached  side  possesses  the  characteristic  tubular  structure  no  less 
than  the  free.  I  believe  that  in  all  these  cases  there  interrenes  in  the  living 
state  a  thin  layer  of  sarcode  between  the  shell  and  the  subjacent  stirface,  the 
eyidenoe  of  whose  presence  in  Eozoon  is  afforded  by  the  continuous  siliceous 
UmftlliP.  already  referred  to  as  often  connecting  the  outer  ends  of  the  aciculi  of 
the  asbeetiform  layer. 

§  The  only  other  objection  of  any  weight  advanced  by  Messrs.  King  and 
Rowney,  is  the  fact  that  a  chambered  structure  and  asbestiform  layers  are  some- 
times met  wiUi  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  purely  serpentinous  layer  which  usually 
underlies  the  masses  of  Eozoon.  Now  iTsuch  be  really  the  fact,  it  would  ouly 
prove  the  persistence  of  bands  of  the  original  structure  in  parts  which  had  been 
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iiioone#iyable  that  tbroughoat  the  enormouB  masses  of  Eozoic  serpen- 
tine, the  siliceous  segments,  if  merely  concretionary,  should  never  ex- 
ceed a  minuteness  that  is  rarely  encountered  among  ordinary  minerals. 
Eyery  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  attend  to  the  subject  of 
evidence  is  well  aware  that  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  separate 
and  independent  facts,  not  one  of  them  possessing  much  probative 
value  in  itself,  may  lead  to  a  moral  certainty  scarcely  ii^erior  to 
that  obtained  &om  demonstration.  This  is  the  case  when  the  ag- 
gregate of  these  facts  is  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  a  single 
hypothesis,  and  with  that  one  only,  and  when  the  facts  can  only  be 
otherwise  accounted  for  by  a  number  of  separate  hypotheses  having 
no  mutual  connexion. — ^The  consistency  of  all  the  characters  I  have 
enumerated  with  the  theory  of  the  organic  origin  of  the  Eozoic 
limestone  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
their  concurrence  by  any  hypothetical  combination  of  chemical  and 
physical  agencies.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  advert  to  a  few 
points  of  the  case  under  this  double  aspect.  If  the  relation  of  the 
calcareous  and  siliceous  components  be  such  as  is  here  maintained — 
the  siliceous  residue  left  by  decalcification  being  the  internal  cast  of 
the  cavities,  canals,  and  tubuli  of  the  calcareous  skeleton,  and  there- 
fore being  the  model  of  the  original  body  of  the  animal — every  fea- 
ture whidi  it  presents  is  found  to  be  closely  paralleled  by  the  inter- 
nal cast  of  a  recent  Nummuline  shell.  But  if  the  collocation  of 
these  two  minerals  has  been  the  result  of  inorganic  agencies,  the 
following  points  have  to  be  separately  accounted  for: — 1.  The 
succession  of  r^;ularly  alternating  lamellas;  2.  the  segmental  ag- 
gregation uniformly  presented  by  the  siliceous  lamellse;  3.  the 
occasional  separation  of  the  segments  by  calcareous  septa;  4.  the 
structural  union  of  both  miner^  in  the  proper  wall  of  the  chambers; 
5.  the  peculiar  dendritic  formations  carrying  the  siliceous  component 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  calcareous.  Was  the  calcai'eous  portion 
first  formed  and  the  siliceous  afterwards  deposited  by  infiltration,  or 
was  the  siliceous  portion  first  formed  and  subsequentiy  penetrated 
by  calcareous  deposit?  if  so,  by  what  conceivable  process  of  fissur- 
ing  could  a  system  of  cavities  of  such  regularity  and  constancy  of 
arrangement  have  been  produced?  or  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
laminsQ  were  successively  superposed,  what  agency  can  be  imagined 
to  have  brought  about  tiie  regular  alternation  of  tiie  materials  ?  and 
how  can  the  segmental  arrangement  of  both  sides  of  the  siliceous 
laminie  be  accounted  for  ?  If  each  siliceous  lamina  were  deposited 
upon  a  preexisting  calcareous  lamina,  its  under  side  would  tf^e  the 
form  of  the  subjacent  surface :  and  bow  can  the  calcareous  sur&ce 

altered  by  subsequent  metamorphism, — a  circum  stance  frequently  met  with  in 
rocks  of  undoubtedly  organic  origin.  But  in  the  numerous  eiamples  I  baTe  met 
with  of  the  arrangement  referred  to  by  Messrs.  King  and  Bowney,  it  is  oo  des- 
titute of  the  characters  of  the  true  chambered  structure  and  asbestiform  layer, 
that  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  it  as  either  originally  a  product 
of  inorganic  agencies,  or  as  the  result  of  metamorphic  chaneee  in  a  soructure 
originaUy  organic,  which  have  caused  the  formation  of  the  mick  serpentinous 
layers  in  w)im(i  these  appearances  present  tbemaelyos. 
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be  sappoeed  to  hare  been  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  give  to  the  nliceous 
lamina  exactly  the  same  kind  of  tubercolation  on  its  under  snrfaoe, 
as  it  is  sapposed  on  the  mineral  hypothesis  to  acquire  on  its  vppar 
by  agencies  inherent  in  itself?  or  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  calcare- 
ous and  siliceous  salts  were  in  solution  in  the  same  liquid,  and  that 
the  peculiar  arrangement  in  question  was  due  to  their  separation  in 
the  act  of  solidification,  the  siliceous  taking  on  the  form  of  botiyoidal 
concretions,  and  the  calcareous  filling  up  the  spaces  between  these, 
the  Qbjectorg  may  be  challenged  to  bring  forward  any  example  of 
an  undoubted  mineral  produced  by  inorganic  agencies  which  shows 
anything  like  the  structural  regularity  in  the  size  and  disposition  of 
its  component  parts  that  is  presented  by  characteristic  specimens  of 
ihe  Canadian  Ihzoon*, 

In  addition  to  the  localities  in  which  it  has  been  already  announced 
that  the  Eozoic  characters  have  been  detected  in  Serpentine  lime-* 
stone,  I  may  record  three  as  of  special  interest  as  indicating  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  features  in  that  fundamental  Gneissic  for- 
mation of  Central  Europe,  which  the  labours  of  Sir  Boderick  Mur- 
chison  have  shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Canadian  Laurentians. 
Three  months  ago  I  received  ^om  Dr.  Fritsch,  of  Prague,  through 
Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,  of  Newcastle,  a  specimen  of  Ophicaldte  from 
Cesha  Lipa  in  Bohemia,  which  gave  on  decalcification  a  form  of 
Eozoon  closely  resembling  that  exhibited  by  the  ''Irish  Green."  Not 
long  afterwards  I  received  from  Dr.  Hochstetter  a  specimen  from  the 
fundamental  gneissic  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Moldau,  which 
exhibited  the  same  characters.  And  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  recently 
placed  in  my  hands  a  specimen  of  Serpentinous  Limestone  sent  him 
by  Dr.  Giimbel,  the  Director  of  the  Government  Survey  of  Bavaria, 
in  which  I  have  found  what  appears  to  me  distinct  evidence  of  Eozoic 
structure,  although  it  has  been  greatly  altered  by  subsequent  meta- 
morphism. 

*  This  difficulty  has  not  been  met,  so  &r  as  I  can  understand,  by  any  of  the 
cases  adduced  as  parallel  by  Messrs.  King  and  Bowney.  And  it  is  further  to 
be  obserred,  with  regard  to  many  of  their  arguments,  that  they  are  based  rather 
upon  ^  appearances  presented  by  the  Serpentine  Marbles  ot  Oonnemara  and 
oUier  locahties  which  present  the  Eozoic  structure  in  its  least  characteristic  de- 
Telopment,  than  upon  that  of  the  Canadian  specimens,  which  present  it  in  its 
least  metamorphic  condition.  Eyery  pahcontologist  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
fkct  that  eyen  a  recent  Coral  may  be  changed  by  atmospheric  agencies  into 
a  ciTirtalline  limestone  (see  Sir  C.  Lyell*s  *  Principles  of  Geology,*  9th  edit., 
p.  794),  would  feel  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  that  because  the  greai  mass  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  has  now  a  crystallme  or  subciystalline  aggregation, 
it  cannot  haye  been  originally  deposited  as  Coral  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
sfarncture  of  the  parts  in  which  the  original  characters  of  these  ancient  reefs  are 
best  preserred.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  line  of  ai|^ment  taken  by  Profs.  King 
and  Kowney  in  regard  to  the  Eoioid  limestones.  It  is  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  features  of  the  comparatiyely  unchanged  Eozoon  of  Petite  Nation,  in 
Canada,  and  those  of  the  obyioualy  metamorphosed  and  perhaps  dithUegraUd 
Eozocn  of  Connemara,  which  most  satisfactorily  indicates  the  organic  structure 
of  the  former,  by  showing  what  mineralization  has  done,  and  therefore  can  do,  in 
the  latter;  all  this  being  in  the  contrary  direction  (if  I  mxj  so  express  ipygelf)  to 
the  constructive  action  so  ol^ous  in  me  regular  di8poaiti<»i  of  ^  Qompon^nt 
parts  of  the  former. 
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[Note,  June  29,  1866. — ^To  the  forgoing  I  may  now  add,  that 
having  subsequently  examined  an  extensive  series  of  specimens  of 
Serpentinous  limestones  from  the  ''  Fundamental  Gneiss,"  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  Gumbel,  I  find  in  some  of  them  the  precise  parallel  as  to 
Microscopic  appearances  with  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  tiie 
Connemara  Eozoon ;  whilst  from  these  I  can  trace  a  continuous  gra- 
dation, through  a  series  of  phases  which  appear  due  to  subsequent 
metamorphism,  to  specimens  whose  characters  seem  purely  mineraL 
Appearances  of  precisely  the  same  character  are  presented  by  a  series 
of  specimens  of  the  Serpentinous  limestones  from  the  "  Primitive 
Gneiss  "  of  Scandinavia,  kindly  transmitted  to  me  by  Prof.  Loven. — 
In  a  communication  I  have  received  from  Dr..  Dawson,  dated  March 
28th,  he  says : — "  I  have  lately  had  my  attention  directed  to  a  point 
of  importance  noticed  in  my  paper  on  Eosoon,  but  sinoe  somewhat 
overlooked,  the  occurrence  of  Eozoon  preserved  simply  in  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  without  any  Serpentine  or  other  foreign  mineral,  and  showing 
the  structure  (that  is  of  the  canal-system,  for  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  fine  tubulation)  as  perfectly,  though  not  so  prettily  in  the  matter 
of  colour,  as  the  Serpentinous  specimens.  This  fact  alone,  which 
was  noticed  in  my  original  Paper,  and  which  I  have  now  verified,  is 
of  itself  a  conclusive  answer  to  Professors  King  and  Rowney's  objec- 
tions." "  I  may  also  say  that  a  careful  reexamination  of  the  Chry- 
sotilo  or  fibrous  Serpentine,  with  additional  specimens,  enables  mo 
to  reaffirm,  if  possible  with  still  greater  confidence,*  its  entire  distinct- 
ness from  any  of  the  structures  of  the  Canadian  Eozoon."] 


January  24,  1866. 

James  Mason,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  Brighton ;  William  Ncvill,  Esq.,  of 
Langham  Cottage,  Godalming ;  and  Henry  T.  L.  von  Uster,  Esq., 
3  Duke  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

On  the  Kainozoic  Foemations  of  Belgium.    By  R.  A.  C.  Godwin- 
Austen,  Esq.,  F,R.S.,  For.  Sec.  G.S. 
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I.  iNTnoDucrrioN. 

The  following  notes  relating  to  the  Kainozoic  or  Tertiary  ♦  formations 
of  Belgium  were  put  together  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  excursion 
through  that  country  in  the  spring  of  1865,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Prestwich,  Captain  D.  Galton,  Mr.  W.  W.  Smyth, 
Mr.  Busk,  and  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffireys.  Our  route  was  from  Harwich  to 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  Hasselt,  Maestricht,  Li^e  (whence  to  Engis  and 
Engihoul),  Namur.  Some  of  the  party  went  into  Brussels  to  see  the 
collection  in  the  Museum  there ;  some  to  the  Grotte  de  Han ;  in 
company  with  M.  van  Beneden  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing, 
under  tibe  guidance  of  M.  Malaise,  the  lower  Palaeozoic  and  fossi- 
liferous  rocks  of  Gemhloux,  which  he  considers  to  be  of  the  age  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  series  of  Sir.  R.  Murchison. 

From  Dinant,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Christy, 
we  aU  visited,  under  the  escort  of  MM.  van  Beneden,  Dupont,  and 
other  Belgian  geologists  and  antiquaries,  the  caves  of  Furfooz  on  the 
Lesse.  An  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mens,  and  a  visit  to 
the  coast  at  Sangatte,  near  Calais,  completed  the  trip. 

Some  of  our  party  had  been  in  Belgium  before,  even  repeatedly. 
The  points  in  its  geology  which  on  this  occasion  chiefly  interested 
us  were  the  Crag-formation  of  Antwerp  and  elsewhere,  the  Bold^rien 
beds  of  M.  Dumont,  and  the  caves  and  recent  researches  at  Furfooz. 

To  what  extent  the  several  members  of  our  party  may  concur  in 
the  views  here  recorded  is  a  point  on  which  I  will  not  venture  to 
speculate;  they  are  offered  as  my  own  exclusively;  but  I  feel 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  great  advantage  I  derived  from  visiting 
the  district  in  company  with  so  many  experienced  observers  as 
naturalists  and  geologists ;  and  we  can  aU  testify  to  the  kind  inte- 
rest and  assistance  of  the  Belgian  geologists,  as  also  to  that  of  the 
military  authorities  at  Antwerp,  for  which  last  we  were  indebted  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  J.  Jones. 

The  cave-researches  of  Furfooz  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
MM.  van  Beneden  and  Dupont ;  for  this  reason  it  would  not  be 
fitting  that  any  comments  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  views 
which  were  freely  communicated  to  us,  until  such  time  as  the  final 
official  report  shall  have  been  published.  The  question  relating  to 
some  portion  of  the  in-filling  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  very 
complicated  period  to  which  the  Loss,  the  Sables  de  Campine,  and  the 
Cailloux  Ardennais  belong,  that  a  few  short  references  are  necessary. 

n.  Older  Kainozoic  ob  Crao  Beds  op  AirrwERP. 

1.  General  Remarhs, — By  permission  of  the  Belgian  war  depart- 
ment, we  were  enabled  to  examine  at  leisure  the  deep  sections 
connected  with  the  extensive  military  works  in  course  of  execution 
around  Antwerp ;  in  addition  wo  received  the  cordial  assistance  of 
Captain  Cocheteux  and  other  Engineer  officers. 

The  monograph  of  Mr.  Searles  Wood  t  had  long  since  informed 

*  In  this  piper  the  author  restricts  the  application  of  the  terms  Kainozoic  and 
Tertiary  to  oeposits  of  the  age  of  the  FalonB  and  of  more  recent  date. — ^Eoit. 
t  Pfliieontogn^hical  Soc.  1848-1850. 
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geologists  how  close  an  agreement  existed  between  the  marine  fauna 
of  the  Suffolk  Crag  and  ti^at  of  Antwerp.  At  tiie  same  time  it  was 
evident  from  the  work  of  M.  Nyst  *  that  there  were  many  forma 
met  with  in  one  area  which  Were  apparently  wanting  in  the  other, 
and  rendering  it  a  matter  of  some  interest  in  comparative  geology 
that  such  a  difference  within  such  narrow  limits  should  be  acoonnted 
for ;  this  difficulty  has  long  been  a  point  of  special  interest  in  Tet- 
tiaiy  geology.  The  solution  has  been  he^tofore  attempted  by 
various  applications  of  the  percentage  test^  as  by  the  proportion  of 
recent  forms  to  such  as  are  unknown  as  living,  or  again  by  the  pro- 
portion which  a  given  parcel  of  shells  might  cmitain,  either  of  Arctic 
or  of  more  Southern  forms.  There  has  beeh  so  little  agreement  in 
the  results  thus  arrived  at  that  some  fresh  solution  should  be 
attempted.  Percentage  results,  from  their  very  nature,  must  ever 
be  fluctuating ;  the  process  when  first  proposed  seemed  specious,  in- 
asmuch as  it  had  the  appearance  of  possessing  arithmetical  accuracy, 
but  in  reality  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  this,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  all  the  elements  of  the  calculation  and  of  their  nega- 
tive character. 

M.  Dumont  proposed  a  twofold  division  for  the  Tertiary  or  Kaino- 
coic  series  of  Antwerp,  an  upper  or  Scald^en,  a  lower  or  Diestiai. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  account  of  the  Antwerp  Crag  Was  prepared  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances.  At  that  time  a  few  detached  exca- 
vations afforded  the  only  attainable  stratigraphical  information,  and 
hence  it  became  necessary  to  give  the  fbssib  collected  at  each  looa-* 
lity  in  separate  lists,  thus  producing  the  impression  that  the  Crag- 
formation  there  was  both  complicated  and  of  considerable  vertiod 
thickness,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  an  examination  of  the  Antwerp  beds  Iras 
extremely  easy  by  means  of  two  long  artificial  sections,  one  passing 
along  the  main  ditch  of  the  new  "enceinte,"  14,000  metres  in 
length,  the  other  along  the  ditch  of  the  detached  Forts,  with  a 
length  of  17,000  metres ;  thus  giving  81,000  metres  of  continuous 
section.  These  sections  formed  the  subject  of  a  short  but  yery 
useful  memoir  by  M.  Dejardin,  Capt.  de  G^nie,  one  of  the  officers 
engaged  on  the  workf. 

In  the  excellent  Memoir  by  Sir  Charles  LyellJ,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  make  English  geologists  acquainted  with  the  illations  of 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  NummuHtic  and  Tertiary  fbrmations 
of  Belgium  to  those  of  this  country,  the  Tertiary  series  is  arranged 
as  follows : — 

1 3.  Antwerp  Crag. 

2.  Cr»g  grii^-Middle  Crag-  "  tab.  ir.  f  Syrtim*  fi«iW«««,  2>iiili. 

8.  Cttig  noip — Lower  Crag —  tab.  t.  J 

!4.  Sands  and  Iron  Sandstone  Of  Diest— *'  Systdme  Dieetien  '*  of  JOmiumi, 
5.  Bolderberg  Sands—  "  Syst^me  Bold^rien." 

*  Coguilles  Tertiaires  de  la  Belgique. 

t  Bnll.  de  TAoad.  K.  des  Sc  de  Belgique,  t  xiii.  p.  470. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Sdc.  voL  viii.  p.  277, 1852. 
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Of  thifl  arrangement  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  '^  Crag  noir ''  of 
the  local  Antwerp  geologists  is  distingaished  from  and  made  snpeiior 
to  the  Sysihne  Diestten  of  Dxunont,  whose  S.  Diestien  at  that  place 
(see  Map,  small  edition)  is  described  as  consisting  of  "  sable  glau- 
oonif&re  coqniUier"  ♦. 

IL  Nysf  s  latest  subdivision  of  the  Belgian  Kainozoio  series  is  as 
follows: — 

1.  Yellow  Sands,  Steuyenberg,  Calico.    CTprina,  Isooardia,  Astarte. 

2.  Argillaceous  Sands,  Deume.  Cetacean  bones,  Pecten,  Cjprina»  Ab- 

tarte. 
dw  Grey  Sands.  Pecten  Gerardii,  broken  shells  abun- 

dant. 

4.  Qrtj  rmming  Sand.  Bryosoa,  shells  scarce,  same  as  3. 

5.  Black  Sands,  Edeghem,  Berchem,   Indudes  Pec^mti/ift-band. 

F*.  Herentbals. 

In  1861 M.  BTyst  published  a  very  interesting  paper  t,  to  which  is 
appended  a  list  of  146  species  of  fbssil  shells  and  four  Zoophytes ;  of 
these,  58  had  not  been  previously  noticed  as  occurring  in  the  Kaino- 
zoic  beds  of  Belgium. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  state  the  result  of  that  particular 
enquiry  which  was  of  chief  interest  in  connexion  with  the  Antwerp 
sections,  namely  the  Zoological  value  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  crag 
beds  there,  and  whether  the  proposed  vertical  order  of  arrangement 
was  correct  in  fact.  Mr.  Lankester  visited  Antwerp  iu  1864,  and  a 
memoir  communicated  to  this  Society  J  served  to  revive  the  interest 
of  these  questions. 

2.  Systtme  ScaldSsien. — ^In  order  that  the  position  of  the  Kaind- 
xoic  series  about  Antwerp  may  be  Understood,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  from  the  North  Citadel  on  the  Scheldt,  as  far  as  D^me 
(about  half  the  extent  of  the  "  enceinte  "),  the  level  of  the  country  is 
below  that  of  the  river  at  high-water,  which  now  rises  4'60  metises ; 
low-water  being  0*15  metre  above  that  at  Ostend.  At  this,  the 
north  end  of  the  section,  where  the  Crag  beds  have  been  laid  bare 
beneath  polder  mud,  its  upper  surface  is  at  about  low-water  level, 
and  at  nearly  the  same  level  are  the  beds  so  rich  in  shells,  out  c^ 
which  the  Docks  have  been  excavated,  from  beneath  peaty  beds  and 
polder  mud.  We  collected  largely  from  these  shell-beds,  or  rather 
from  the  spoil-banks.  The  assemblage  is  that  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  tab.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  by  M.  Nyst,  list  34,  p.  601§. 

North  of  Deume  the  glacis  has  been  formed  out  of  tiie  spoil  from 
the  main  ditch,  and  shows  that  it  has  been  excavated  out  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  mass  of  sands,  gravel,  and  broken  shells,  as 
above.  South  of  Deume  the  ground  rises  somewhat,  and  as  the 
works  were  then  in  progress,  good  sections  were  to  be  seen  from  4 

*  TM.  des  Terr.  Ac.  de  la  Belgique. 

t  Notice  sur  im  nouTcau  gite  de  fossiles,  se  rapportant  auz  eep^ces  faluniennas 
du  Midi  de  I'Europe,  d6couTert  k  Edeghem  pr^  d'AnTcrs.  Bull  de  TAcad.  B. 
dee  So.  de  Belg.  t  xiii.  p.  29.    See  also  Lyell's  *  Elements^'  6tb  edit  p.  232. 

i  Quart  Joum.  Qeot  See.  toI.  m.  p.  221. 1866. 
Omalius,  Abr^6  de  G^logie,  7*  ^t  1862. 
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to  6  metres  deep.     The  blocks  left  for  measuring  the  woik  done 
show  such  sections  as  the  following : — 

{Yellow  sands,  grarel  and  broken  shells. 
Grey  sands,  numerous  broken  shells. 
Brown  sands. 

[  Pale-green  sands,  shells  few,  not  much  broken. 

b.  Systeme  Diestien \  Dark-green  sands,  Pectunculua-hBOid. 

[  Very  dark  compact  beds. 

The  relative  thicknesses  vary  much  from  place  to  place,  the  whole 
not  being  more  than  12  feet  tiiick,  of  which  the  upper  brown  and 
yellow  sands  form  about  6  feet.  In  the  Dock-sections  these  upper 
beds  may  have  been  somewhat  thicker,  tut  at  no  place  do  they  pro- 
bably exceed  8  feet. 

The  upper  series  (a)  constituting  the  "  Systhne  Scaldhien "  of 
M.  Bumont,  viewed  as  a  marine  accumulation,  presents  a  very  com- 
mon condition  of  sea-bed,  consisting  of  dead-shell  gravel,  mostly 
forming  banks,  and  heaped  up  under  inconsiderable  depths  of  water. 
This  is  a  good  division  of  the  series,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  a  change 
in  the  depth  and  moving  power  of  the  water  at  this  particular  spot, 
the  result,  doubtless,  of  a  physical  change  of  wider  extent;  the 
effect  of  which  was  the  disturbance  of  previously  formed  sea-beds 
and  their  rearrangement.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  outward 
distribution  of  the  materials  of  a  higher  or  sublittoral  zone,  as  seen 
in  the  gravel. 

The  "  Syst^me  Scaldesien,"  as  exhibited  at  Antwerp  in  the  form 
of  "  couches  remanids,"  very  closely  resembles  both  in  the  condition 
of  its  materials  and  fossils,  the  Eed  Crag  beds  of  Suffolk ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  physical  change  which  caused  the 
Red  Crag  to  succeed  the  Bryozoan  should  not  be  referred  to  the 
same  geological  change  which  made  the  Scaldesien  follow  on  the 
Diestien. 

3.  SysihM  Diestien, — In  the  section  given  above,  which  is  just 
such  as  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  from  the  Porte  do  Toumhout  to 
that  of  Malines,  the  Scaldesien  beds,  or  yellow  and  grey  coarse  series, 
contain  either  fine  pale-green,  somewhat  loose  sands,  or  else  dark- 
green,  almost  black,  and  compact  sands ;  these  are  the  Diestien  beds 
of  Dumont.  "With  reference  to  condition  of  sea-bed,  it  is  that  form 
well  known  as  deep-water  sandy  and  muddy  ooze,  and  was  the  de- 
posit of  tranquil  depths. 

Although  the  whole  thickness  of  this  lower  series  has  not  been 
cut  through  within  the  area  of  the  fortifications,  even  in  the  section 
above  referred  to,  which  presents  the  deepest  cuttings,  yet  it  has 
been  proved,  as  we  were  informed  by  the  Engineer  officers  on  the 
spot,  that  the  Diestien  beds  extended  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
excavations  for  the  main  ditch,  and  that  within  the  area  as  well  as 
without,  the  dark-green  Diestien  beds  overlie  compact  Rupellien 
clay. 

A  maximum  thickness  of  about  4  metres  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Diestien  beds ;  generally  they  are  less^  and  small  as  are  the  vertical 
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dimensions  of  the  whole  of  the  Crag  series  at  Antwerp ;  there  is  no 
other  place  in  Belgium  where  they  are  so  thick — ^indeed,  beds  of  the 
true  Scaldesien,  Crag-like  type,  occur  only  at  that  place :  it  is  also 
the  only  spot  where  foesiliferotls  Diestien  beds  have  been  observed. 

Ilie  Diestien  beds  of  Antwerp  represent  a  condition  of  sea-bed 
over  which  submarine  life  is  abundantly  developed,  and  that  with  a 
distinctive  facies.  Viewed  in  this  way  the  sections  from  the  Porte 
de  Toumhout  are  exceedingly  interesting,  presenting  a  rich  and 
varied  fauna,  of  which  a  fbdl  enumeration  has  recentiy  been  given 
by  M.  Nyst  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  Eoy.  des  Sciences  de  Belg.  1861,  s^.  2. 
t.  xii.  p.  20).  One  particular  form,  the  PectumeiUus  glydmerU^ 
numerically  exceeds  all  others  by  1000  to  1 ;  it  colonized  this  area 
of  the  Crag  sea,  attaining  a- large  size,  and  forming  banks  which  in 
places  are  not  less  than  2|  feet  in  thickness.  The  Diestien  was  a 
true  life-zone,  and  exceedingly  prolific,  and  as  such  it  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  Scaldesien  division,  of  which  the  whole  of  the  as- 
signed fauna  is  from  dead  and  drifted  shells:  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  of  the  shells  met  with  in  the  Scald^ien  beds  not  one 
lived  where  it  is  now  found ;  this,  from  a  natural-history  point  of 
view,  is  the  real  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  Crag  of 
Antwerp. 

The  area  over  which  the  Scald^ien  shell-gravel  and  the  fossili- 
ferous  Diestien  ooeo  are  to  be  seen  together  is  even  now  so  limited 
that  much  generalization  would  be  hazardous.  Traced  from  below 
upwards,  the  Antwerp  sections  show  a  gradual  passage  from  very 
fine  and  dark  muddy  ooze  into  sandy  ooze,  and  finally  into  fine  pale- 
green  dean  sand ;  in  this  there  is  a  dear  indication  of  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  moving  power  of  the  water :  a  slightly  diminishing 
depth  might  cause  such  a  change.  The  more  sandy  beds,  where 
they  remain,  form  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  Diestien  division, 
and  contain  but  few  shells. 

The  Scald^ien  division  overlies  an  eroded  surface  of  the  Diestien, 
and  is  found  on  every  component  portion  of  the  series  down  to  the 
lowest  and  most  compact  beds.  The  line  of  separation  is  always  to 
be  traced,  and  is  mostly  very  distinct — it  marks  a  sudden  change  of 
condition ; — but  as  in  the  Diestien  so  in  the  Scald^ien  series,  the  re- 
arranged pale-green  sands,  brown  sands  with  shells  whole  or  broken, 
the  dead-shell  banks,  and  uppermost  the  thickest  layer  of  gravel  with 
pounded  shells,  indicate  a  progressive  change  and  slow  shallowing. 

The  bathymetrical  conditions  indicated  by  the  Scald^en  and 
Diestien  accumulations  may  be  judged  of  by  the  guidance  of  the 
soundings  over  the  English  channd ;  the  difference  may  have  been 
as  much  as  frx)m  30  to  40  fathoms,  or  to  such  an  extent  must  the 
crag -sea  have  shallowed  about  Antwerp  from  the  time  of  the  shell- 
bewing  Diestien  beds,  their  denudation,  and  the  formation  of  the 
dead-i^ell  sand  and  gravel  bank.  The  PectwMuiMB  glydmeris,  the 
most  abundant  member  of  the  fauna,  ranges  from  25  to  60,  and, 
according  to  some,  to  100  fathoms ;  but  no  part  of  the  Diestien  beds 
indicate  a  depth  at  which  Dentalia  become  abundant  and  charac- 
teristic, such  as  80  to  100  fathoms. 
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I  received  from  Captain  Cocheteux,  a  small  but  very  interesting 
collection  of  fossils  from  the  lowest  Diestien  beds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fort  4,  towards  Edeghem  (see  list)  ;  but  we  did  not  visit  the 
Edeghem  bridlLfield-section  above  referred  to  as  described  by  M. 
Njst.  From  a  recollection  of  what  I  saw  in  1861,  the  Diestien  beds 
exactly  corresponded  in  colour  and  composition  with  those  of  the 
enceinte.  The  only  place  near  Antwerp  at  which  we  saw  the  super- 
position of  the  Diestien  Crag  to  the  Bupellien  clay  was  at  Schelle. 

4.  Schelle, — ^The  Crag-sea  accumiilations  oi  the  several  localities 
to  be  noticed  have  been  called  Diestien,  but  they  belong  to  very  dif- 
ferent submarine  conditions  from  those  of  the  base  of  the  Antwerp 
Crag. 

As  at  Edeghem,  beds  of  Bupellien  clay  are  worked  extensively 
for  bricks  and  tiles  at  Schelle.  This  Rupellien  clay  is  an  upper 
member  of  the  Nummulitic  series  of  Belgium,  corresponding  in  age 
and  condition  with,  and  externally  very  like,  our  Barton  day  of  Hants. 

The  Bupellien  day  is  capped  by  sandy  beds,  which,  towards 
their  base,  and  particularly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  section,  become 
as  dark  as  those  about  Antwerp,  though  they  are  not  so  thick. 
These  sands  are  altogether  about  3*5  metres  thick.  A  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  Hne  separates  these  formations ;  at  one  place  there 
is  unconformity  on  an  eroded  surface,  and  throughout  there  is  a  line 
or  band  of  flints,  some  large,  remaining  in  place,  together  with  Sep- 
tariaB  from  the  Bupellien  day;  one  of  these  measured  more  than 
a  foot  across.  These  Crag  beds  bdong  for  the  most  part  to  the  drift- 
sand  sea  zone. 

At  Schelle  the  upper  suifacq  of  the  Crag  sand  has  been  eroded, 
and  at  either  end  of  the  section  the  denudation  has  been  carried 
down  to  the  Bupellien  day.  Schelle  is  10  kilometres  south  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  great  interest  of  the  section,  as  of  that  of  Edeg- 
hem, consists  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  complete  break  of 
continuity  between  the  Bupellien  day  beds  and  the  overlying 
Crag. 

6.  Louvain, — Louvain  is  between  4  and  5  myriam^tres  south-east 
of  Antwerp.  The  remains  of  the  Crag-sea  beds  occur  only  over  the 
Belgian  area  in  detached  patches,  and  the  interest  of  this  locality 
consists  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  great  depth  to  which  denu- 
dation of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Crag  period  has  been  carried. 

We  were  conducted  to  an  interesting  section  on  the  side  of  a  Hne 
of  hill,  on  the  road  fit)m  Louvain  to  Pellenberg.and  Tirlemont,  by 
M.  Van  Beneden,  who  had  with  him  a  diagram  prepared  by  M.  Du- 
mont.  The  upper  part  of  this  section  alone  is  referable  to  the  Crag, 
the  details  are  given  in  fig.  1. 

On  an  eroded  surface  of  white  and  yellow  marls,  the  equivalents 
of  the  Bupellien  clays,  according  to  Dumont,  is  first  a  line  of  chalk- 
flint  shingle  and  gravely  surmounted  by  brown  &nd  fermginous  Die- 
stien sands;  these  beds  belong  in  a  marked  manner  to  the  sea- 
zone  of  drifting  sand.  The  uppermost  portion  of  this  capping  to  the 
hill  consists  of  ferruginous  sands  distinctly  bedded,  occasiondly  dia- 
gonally, and  below  this  is  a  line  of  waterwom  flints  on  a  scored  sur- 
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&oe.  The  upper  series  is  somewhat  coarser  than  the  lower,  and 
indicates  a  local  change,  or  disturhance  of  sea-hed ;  the  whole  of 
the  crag  accumulation  at  this  place  is  suhlittoral. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Bjle  denudation  has  removed  aU  heds 
from  the  Crag  down  to  the  Bruxellien  of  Dumont,  or  Lower  Num- 
mulitic. 

Kg.  1, — Section  showing  Crag-sand  and  Shingle  capping  a  hill  east 

of  Louvain, 


1.  Flint  shingle. 

2.  Yer^  ferruginous  sands,  with  flint  shingle  at  the  base. 

3.  White  and  yellow  marl  (Argile  de  Boom)  underlain  by  Lower 

Bupellien  sands. 

6.  Berg. — ^The  furthest  point  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Antwerp,  distant  7 
myriametres,  at  which  we  saw  the  rolled  flints  and  yellow  sands  of 
the  Crag-sea  area,  was  at  Berg ;  these  gravel  heds  were  pointed  out 
to  us  as  belonging  to  the  base  of  the  Campine  sands,  hut  itie  circum- 
stance that  the  gravel  is  wholly  composed  of  chalk  flints  is  against 
such  a  supposition.  These  Crag  beds,  which  indicate  littoral  condi- 
tions, overHe  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  Nummulitic  series  (Ton- 
grien). 

7.  BoMerberg, — Our  visit  to  this  place  was  the  most  interesting 
point  of  the  excursion :  the  locality  had  suggested  to  li.  Bumont 
his  "  Syst^me  Bold^rien ; "  as  such  it  was  adopted  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  (ubi  f^^ra,  tah.  1.  p.  270)  as  also  hy  MM.  d'Orhigny*  and 
Beyricht.  The  Bolderien  formation  or  division  has  therefore  a  two- 
fold interest : — 1st,  in  respect  of  its  distinctiveness  or  place  as  a 
marine  sedimentaiy  group,  2nd,  as  to  its  zoological  value. 

The  section  of  tiie  Bolderherg  is  well  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
(tt.  s.  p.  295),  except  that  the  position  of  the  shingle-bed  on  an 
eroded  uneven  surface  of  the  subjacent  sandy  strata  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut.  To  whatever  period  the  lower  sands  may 
belong,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  become  consolidated  before  the 
accumulation  of  the  shingle.  The  shingle  is  wholly  made  up  of 
chalk-flints,  in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  the  lines  of  gravel  and 
shingle  in  the  Louvain  section  (fig.  1),  and  also  wiUi  that  at 
Berg. 

11.  Dumont's  systematic  subdivisions  were  based  on  considerations 
of  composition  or  mineral  character;  and  in  accordance  with  an 
assumed  tiiieory  of  geological  change  he  considered  that  shingle-beds 
represented  a  break  or  division  in  a  series  of  accumulations,  and 
farther,  that  the  shingle-  or  gravel-beds  were  referable  to  the  close 

♦  Cours  El^mentaire  de  Pal6ontologie,  t.  ii.  p.  766. 

t  Uebor  den  Zusammenhang  der  Norddeutschen  Tertiarbildungen,  Abhandl. 
der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissensoh.  su  Berlin,  Aus  dem  Jahre  1855,  pp.  \  et  seq. 
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of  a  geological  period.  Ib  the  ease  of  the  Bolderbeig  there  was  no 
diflcidtj  in  identifying  the  npper  fermginons  sands  with  those  of 
Diest,  and  overlying  some  older  system,  ending  upwards  in  a  shingle- 
hed. 

So  far  as  the  "  Systeme  Bold^rien  "  of  M.  Bumont  is  concerned, 
its  geological  value  is  dependent  on  this  simple  consideration, — ^Is  the 
shingle-band  connected  with  the  sands  below  or  the  sands  above? 
In  nine  cases  out  of  10  throughout  the  whole  series  of  geological 
formations  the  shingle,  gravel,  and  conglomerate  beds  form  the  base 
of  each  natural  group  of  accumulations.  In  the  case  of  the  Bolder- 
berg  there  is  no  ambiguity  whatever,  the  break  and  unconformity, 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  occurs  below,  and  from  this  line  there  is 
a  progressive  change  upwards  from  sands  with  shingle  to  sands 
without ;  the  whole  mass  of  the  upper  ferruginous  sands  forming  a 
continuous  series,  and  differing  fr*om  the  capping  to  the  hills  about 
Louvain  only  in  the  circumstance  of  the  fossils  it  contains.  The 
lowest  bed  represents  a  littoral  line;  the  higher  sandy  beds,  the 
zone  of  drift-sand  and  of  the  Crag  sea ;  the  whole  having  been  ac- 
cumulated slowly  as  the  area  was  being  depressed  or  submerged. 

Zoologically,  the  "  Systeme  Bold^rien  "  has  been  represented  as  a 
true  Miocene  formation  of  the  age  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine*,  and 
this  has  constituted  its  palseontological  interest.  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
with  the  assistance  of  MM.  Nyst  and  Bosquet,  gave  a  list  of  47 
species  of  fossil  shells  which  presented  this  difficulty — that  whereas 
the  Faluns  of  Touraine  do  not  contain  a  single  form  belonging  to 
the  Nummulitic  formations,  even  those  of  its  latest  stage,  but  have 
a  marine  fauna,  which  so  &r  as  accurate  identification  has  gone,  is 
wholly  Eastern  Atlantic,  the  reputed  Bold^rien  Miocene  fauna  has 
had  assigned  to  it  a  mixed  assemblage  of  North-Sea  Crag  shells, 
(recent  species),  and  those  of  the  Belgian  equivalents  of  our  Barton 
beds.  It  was  this  consideration  probably  which  caused  M.  d'Orbigny 
to  refer  it  to  his  "  Sous-^tage  Tongrien  "t ;  indeed,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  the  Bolderberg  list  which  produced  this  double  error. 

We  collected  a  considerable  number  of  the  fossils  of  this  locality. 
They  occurred,  as  stated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  the  pebble-beds 
and  associated  sands,  they  are  for  the  most  part  broken  and  worn, 
and  "  resemble  shells  thrown  on  a  sea-beach"  (u.  8.  p.  296).  The 
great  preponderance  of  single  valves  and  of  firagments  of  Fecitmeultts 
glycimeru,  and  Crag  forms  of  Pectin,  Venus,  <fec.,  gives  to  the  assem- 
blage the  aspect  of  the  Scaldesien  fauna ;  but  with  these  are  Diestien 
forms  of  LuntUites,  FlaheUtim,  and  the  little  Oliva  Jtammulata,  all 
exceedingly  well  preserved.  Even  at  first  glance  the  fauna  of  the 
Bolderberg  sands  is  to  a  very  great  extent  identical  with  that  of  the 
Belgian  Crag. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell's  list,  when  cleared  of  all  species  respecting 
which  doubts  were  felt,  leaves  23  forms.  M.  Nysfs  more  recent  list 
also  contains  47  species,  but  difiering  fr*om  the  47  given  by  Sir  C. 
Lyell.    Taking  the  first  list,  some  of  the  identifioations  were  erro- 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See  yoL  viii.  p.  279. 
t  Court  El^m.  de  Pal^nt  fto.  t.  11.  p.  764. 
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neons — Coriula  pitum,  CaneeUaria  evtdsa,  &c,,  have  been  recognized 
as  soch — Bome,  it  will  be  se^,  are  as  jet  peooliar,  others  have  been 
described  from  imperfect  or  single  specimens ;  eliininating  these,  the 
renudnder  are  true  Grag-sheUs  and  also  recent  species,  so  that  the 
list  no  longer  presents  the  admixture  of  Nnmmulitic  and  recent 
species  as  was  once  supposed. 

The  Bold^en  faima  was  considered  to  indicate  a  warmer  climate 
than  that  of  the  Antwerp  Crag  (u.  $.  p.  297) ;  but  since  the  pub- 
licatioii  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Memoir,  the  '<  Crag  Noir,"  or  <'  %st^e 
Diestien  '^  has  afforded  all  the  forms  of  Oliva,  Convs,  AnaUaria, 
and  Cancellaria,  from  which  such  conditions  were  inferred. 

The  Bdderberg  is  the  only  locality  where  the  evidence  of  a  Bol- 
derien  system,  stage,  or  subdivision  has  been  met  with  in  Belgium. 
Of  the  newer  formations  of  the  Bhine  valley,  those  of  Grafenberg 
near  Dussddorf  can  alone,  says  Beyrieh,  be  placed,  on  the  level  of 
those  of  the  Bolderbeig ;  but  he  adds  that  it  is  Very  doubtful  whether 
these  do  not  rather  belong  to  the  older  Sternberg  beds  or  Tongrien ; 
80  that,  both  (m  purely  geological  as  on  zoological  considerations,  the 
Bolderien  system  may  be  removed  from  the  general  series  of  distinc- 
tive geological  groups. 

Since  the  above  was  writt^  I  have  met  with  the  following  pas- 
sage by  M.  Nyst — the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  Ede^em  shells 
with  those  of  the  Bolderberg : — '<  Ce  qui  nous  fait  pens^  que  le 
syst^e  Bolderien  n'est  que  la  base  du  systeme  Diestien  de  Dumont.'' 
It  is  true  that  the  Bolderberg  shells  agree  with  those  of  Edeghem 
and  Fort  Herenthals ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Bolderberg  shells  have 
been  wa^ed  out  of  older  beds,  the  Systeme  Bold^en,  as  an  accumu- 
lation, must  necessarily  be  of  later  date  in  the  Crag  series,  and  not 
its  base  or  oldest  portion. 

8.  Oeneral  Results. — ^The  study  of  the  Antwerp  sections  leads  to 
the  impression  that  the  vertical  ^mensions  of  the  whole  of  the  Crag 
formation  there  are  exceedingly  small.  Erom  the  highest  ground 
(ligne  culminante)  down  to  the  sea-level,  the  depth  is  only  9  metres, 
and  within  this  is  comprised  the  whole  formation,  including  the 
Campine  sands.  As  it  happens  in  Suffolk*,  so  here,  where  the 
upper  or  Scald^en  Crag  is  thickest,  the  lower  is  thinnest ;  and 
where  tJie  Diestien  is  thickest,  the  upper  is  thinnest,  or  at  times 
wholly  wanting.  K  the  Diestien  beds  be  divided  into  upper  sandy 
ooze  and  lower  muddy  ooze,  the  sections  show  that  where  the  first 
has  been  removed  and  <'  remanie,"  the  resulting  Scald^en  beds  take 
the  form  of  <'  Crag  gris ; "  and  that  where  it  has  not,  there  are  then 
yellowish,  argillaceous,  and  gravelly  sands.  The  real  difference  be- 
tween the  "  Crag  gris  "  and  the  "  Crag  jaune"  of  the  Belgian  geo- 
logists is,  that  the  first  contains  a  larger  propwtion  of  the  "  re- 
mani^  fauna"  of  the  Diestien  beds;  and  although  they  may,  as 
already  stated,  have  been  produced  under  dightly  differing  condi- 
ti<ms,  and  in  sequence,  yet  in  the  horizontal  sections  they  replace  one 
another,  and  have  not  an  aggregate  thickness  of  4  metres.     If,  as 

*  In  the  Deben  valley  the  Crag  does  not  exceed  25  feet,  and  even  in  the  IpH- 
wich  district  it  is  of  small  amount 
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was  most  probably  the  case,  the  ScaldMen  aocamolation  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  dead-8hell  sand  and  gravel-bank,  like  the  '^  cordons  litto- 
raux  "  of  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea,  and  so  merely  a  local 
condition  of  sea-bed,  the  estimate  for  the  thickness  of  the  Cnig  must 
be  still  further  rednced :  the  ordinaiy  minute  subdivisions  of  syste- 
matizing geologists  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  such  accumulations 
as  these. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Antwerp  sections  fully  satisfy  the 
inquiry  as  to  relative  age.  The  Scald^en  division  there  is  younger 
than  the  Diestien,  as  it  has  been  accumulated  over  it.  So  likewise 
the  upper  Scald^en  must  be  younger  than  the  lower ;  but  this  is 
merely  relative  age  in  respect  of  rearrangement.  The  corresponding 
conditions  on  the  English  and  Belgian  areas  of  the  Crag  sea  are  the 
Red  Crag  and  the  Scald^en ;  both  are  ''  remanie "  accumulations. 
The  difference  which  these  present  in  respect  of  the  marine  fcuma 
they  contain,  is  not  of  much  amount  numerically,  and,  viewed  in  detail, 
it  is  just  such  as  would  arise  from  the  different  sources  whence  each 
was  derived.  The  Bed  Crag  was  from  the  break  up  of  a  neighbour- 
ing Bryozoan  sea-zone,  the  Scaldesien  frx)m  Ooze  depths.  Any  com- 
parison of  the  fossil  contents  of  the  ''  Coralline  Crag "  and  of  the 
'<  Crag  noir "  must  be  subject  to  the  consideration  of  differencea 
which  result  frx)m  depth  and  condition  of  sea-bed.  From  the  nature 
of  the  question,  therefore,  a  percentage  calculation  for  determining 
relative  age  is  inapplicable  with  respect  to  the  component  parts  of 
the  English  and  Bdgian  Crag,  or  even  of  one  part  with  another  of 
the  same  series. 

The  fossils  of  the  Syst^me  Diestien  are  proper  to  it ;  and  frx>m 
them  may  be  inferred  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  Crag  sea  for 
that  particular  time.  The  fossils  of  the  Scald^en  beds  are  wholly 
extraneous  to  them,  belonging  to  all  regions  of  depth,  and  all 
periods  of  the  Crag  formation — from  them  no  guidance  in  geological 
chronology  can  be  derived. 

III.  Coin)iTiOKs  OF  Cbao-Ssa  Area. 

By  combining  the  results  obtainable  fr*om  the  East  Anglian  and 
Belgian  Crag  beds,  some  general  views  may  be  deduced  as  to  the 
Crag  sea,  both  physical  (1)  and  zoological  (2). 

1.  Physical  Features, — ^Along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Orwell  and 
Deben,  and  thence  towards  Orford  and  Aldborough,  the  Crag  beds 
occupy  an  old  depression.  The  greatest  extension  which  ^e  sea 
had  here  was  by  Bentley,  Ipswich,  and  Woodbridge.  The  Red  Crag 
of  these  places  being  a  true  sub-littoral  accumulation. 

Corresponding  beds,  as  to  age,  occur  in  two  other  old  depressions, 
those  of  the  Blyth  and  the  Tare.  At  Yarmouth  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  Crag  (Prestwich,  Quart 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  449).  Finally,  a  sea-bed  of  the  same 
age  is  seen  at  Mundesley.  In  tracing  the  outline  of  the  Crag  sea,  it 
may  safely  be  made  to  include  a  rather  wide  area,  about  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Waveney,  Yare,  and  Bure. 
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Biyers  discharged  at  several  places,  bringing  down  the  land  and 
fireshwater  shells  of  tl^e  period  into  the  Crag  sea,  of  which  forms  the 
Urdo  UtoraUs  and  Oyrena  eonsohrina  are  the  best  guides.  On  one 
aide  of  this  sea,  the  Grays  beds  represent  the  purely  fluviatile  or 
eetnanne  beds  of  the  great  tributary  of  the  Thames  valley ;  whilst  the 
Norwich  beds  and  those  of  Kelsey  belong  to  the  fluvio-marine  facies, 
in  connection  with  the  streams  or  rivers  of  the  Yare  and  Humber. 

North  of  the  East  Anglian  area  the  Crag  sea  is  indicated  at  inter- 
vals, as  at  Bridlington  and  Stains  (Aberdeenshire),  and  by  its  fossils 
over  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  here  given,  we  have  on  the  English 
side  of  the  area  the  Coralline  Crag,  or  Bryozoan  facies  of  its  sea-bed. 

From  near  Maastricht  the  Crag  beds  extend  beneath  newer  accu- 
mulations into  Guelderland  (Winterswyk,  Rekken)*. 

The  shelly  sands  which  in  North  Holland  occur  beneath  the  Dune- 
sand,  Pdder-,  and  Peaty-beds,  are,  undoubtedly,  of  the  Crag  Period, 
and  the  same  sea-bed  is  met  with  in  Segeberg,  Liineberg,  and  Sylt ; 
but  it  does  not  Qjstend  eastwards  into  the  Baltic  area,  and  that 
depression  owes  its  origin  to  a  subsidence  or  depression  of  the  great 
Scandinavian  mass,  the  line  of  which,  very  probably,  is  that  of  the 
deep-sea  soundiogs,  and  which  accordingly  has  been  taken  {vid* 
Map,  fig.  2). 

The  Crag  sea  opened  out  northwards.  On  the  extreme  south  its 
condition  is  indicated,  first,  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  sand-zone, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  axis  of  Artois,  and  the  Ardennes 
chain;  and  next  by  the  transport,  along  a  line  of  coast,  of  the 
flint-gravel  and  shingle,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  derived 
from  the  English  side  of  the  area.  As  these  materials  occur  from 
the  basement  bed  to  the  uppermost,  such  a  coast-line  must  have 
been  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  Crag-sea  period,  as  a  limit 
on  the  South.  Structurally,  the  limitation  was  dependent  on  the- 
extension  of  the  axis  of  Artois,  and  of  our  own  Wealden  elevation. 
The  Sangatte  section  shows  that  this  barrier  was  maintained  until 
the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period  t. 

At  this  time  the  Northern  hemisphere  presented  a  broad  belt  of 
circumpolar  land,  and  these  geographical  arrangements  influenced 
Uie  character  of  the  Crag-sea  fauna. 

Such  a  communication  as  the  present  does  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Crag-sea  fauna  in  respect  of  its  origin,  though  the 
materials  are  amply  sufficient,  but  the  subject  may  be  alluded  to, 
inasmuch  as  the  peculiarities  can  alone  be  explained  by  reference  to 
bygone  geographical  arrangements. 

What  these  must  have  been  is  given  in  the  accompanying  small 
sketch-map,  which  shows  why  the  Crag  MoUuscan  fauna,  which  is 
wholly  Atlantic,  like  that  of  the  synchronous  sea-beds  of  Selsey,  the 
Cotentin,  the  Faluns  of  Touraine  and  Bordeaux,  &c.,  should  difler 
from  these  last  to  so  great  an  extent  The  Crag-sea  area  included 
the  representatives  of  two  distinct  Atlantic  provinces,  the  Boreal  or 

*  Staring.  Bodem  Tan  Nederland.  toI.  ii.  p.  284. 

t  See  Nat  Hist,  of  European  Seas,  p.  286,  and  Map  II. 
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fi^.  2. — Map  Aomk^  fJb€  cxffiil  of  the  Crag-sea  area. 


The  vertical  tint  indicates  ancient  land. 
The  horizontal  tint  indicates  ancient  seas. 
The  inclined  tint  indicates  present  land  that  has  not  been  sub- 
merged during  the  Crag  period. 
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North  Atlantiey  both  Eastern  and  WeBtem,  and  the  Sonthem  or 
Lasitanian. 

The  greater  extent  of  drcnmpolar  land  would  exercise  a  great 
influenoe  on  the  coiirse  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean-current,  and  the 
general  temperature  of  its  waterB,from  55^  to  65^  N.  lat.,  would  have 
been  mudi  higher  than  at  present.  Under  these  conditions  there 
would  have  been  an  extension  eastward  of  the  transatlantic  littoral 
fauna,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  would  encourage  a 
more  northern  range  of  Lusitanian  forms. 

The  marine  beds  of  the  Tagus,  of  the  Adour,  of  the  Loire,  and  of 
the  English  Channel,  which  were  indents  from  the  Eastern  Atlantic, 
hare  this  common  characteristic,  that  the  fauna  of  each,  so  far  as 
living  species  can  guide  us,  is  more  southern  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding coast  at  present;  and  this  order  of  difference  is  progressiye 
from  south  northwards,  so  that  whilst  the  beds  of  the  English  Channel 
have  Lusitanian  relations,  those  of  Touraine,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
those  of  Bordeaux*  and  the  places  south  connect  themselves  with  the 
West  African  marine  fauna. 

2.  Zoological  Features. — The  Crag  fauna  of  the  English  area  is  in- 
complete, so  also  is  that  of  Belgium  ;  taken  together,  thej  form  a 
completer  marine  fauna,  representing  a  greater  range  of  sea-zones. 

Yarious  comparisons  have  been  made  for  percentage  calculations 
between  the  shells  of  the  "  Crag  jaune  "  and  the  **  Crag  gris,"  and 
again  between  those  from  the  Scaldesien  generally  and  the  "  Crag 
noir"  or  Diestien. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  M.  Nyst's 
latest  lists,  given  in  the  work  of  Omalius ;  for  the  first  comparison 
the  differences  in  the  first  two  lists  will  suf&ce.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected, frx>m  the  extent  to  which  the  Diestien  beds  have  been  denuded, 
that  the  whole  of  their  proper  fauna  should  be  met  with  in  the 
Scald^en  beds  which  result^  from  that  change  ;  it  is  so  to  a  great 
extent,  but  it  is  also  evident  on  the  spot  that  it  is  mainly  the  stronger 
shells  which  have  endured  removal ;  besides  this,  in  the  Antwerp 
district,  where  alone  true  Scald^en  beds  occur,  the  Diestien  beds  on 
which  they  lie  have  not  been  denuded  quite  so  low  as  the  second 
life-zone  (Ed^hem,  Fort  Herenthal),  in  which  the  deepest  water 
assemblage  is  met  with. 

It  would  appear,  so  far  as  collections  at  present  indicate,  that  of 
143  species  enumerated  by  M.  Nyst,  there  are  some  in  the  **  Crag 
jsone  "  which  are  scarce  or  wanting  in  the  "  Crag  gris  "  (Tab.  L), 
and  in  the  latter,  some  wanting  in  the  other  (Tab.  II.) ;  but  the  lists 
may  be  somewhat  reduced  by  removing  such  species  as  are  known 
only  as  Belgic  at  present.  Palvdestrina  ?  tereheUaUif  N. ;  TurbineUa 
intemodtda,  N. ;  Eulima  Icevis,  N. ;  Natiea  proonma  (a  doubtfrd 
species) ;  CaneeHaria  minuta,  N.  (un  seul  individu) ;  Pleurotoma 
turrifera  ?  P.  costata ;  P.  histrix ;  P.  Woodii ;  Murex  toriuosus,  M.  C. 

*  The  boundary  of  the  Crag  sea  is  so  traced  on  ite  eastern  side  as  to  include 
the  V^^per  Kainoioic  formations  near  Cassel,  Loithorst,  Freden,  and  Dichholtx ; 
these  are  all  in  the  latitude  of  the  Belgian  crag,  and  along  the  courses  of  the 
Weser  and  Lesse. 
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(a  deformity  of  M,  enmaegwi) ;  Ttophxm  striatum ;  OerUhium  Wood- 
uHMrdUj  N.  \  leaving  for  Tab.  1. 16  peculiar  species. 

Table  I. 
(7%e9peeie»  with  an  aaterUk  oeeur  in  the  Edeghem  9tm$.) 
B188OA. 
Titr«,Jfo«<.  {^l«feai°  ^-  ^P^}B7<»o«C«g. 

TUBBO. 

*plioata,  Mcnt,  {^I^^.^L.^^^l^JB'y-  ^'  Subep. 

ACTJK>N. 

*Nott»3ra-A.tomatilit    BorealaiidLu6it40&tha.    Bry.  Cr. 

TOBNATBLLA. 

oonoidea,  Brc, «  T.  plioata,  1 
Mont, ;  fide  Alder,  v 
Lovin, J 

Natica. 
Sowerbyi,  ^.^catenoideB  /Boreal   and  Liuit,  litt,!  -d  ,  r^ 
-nidda  1     40fiah8. ....^l^^^- 

TSOCHUS. 

papilloeiis,i>aC=8iimli8,  rSth.  Brit  to  Lusit.  litt,\Red  Cr.   T.  thnUU  in 
M.C.   1     SOfefchs /•  "Craggria." 

cinerarias,  Z {^iSfoSa^;.™ 

Cancellabia. 
ooetelUfera,   M,  C.=:Tiri- /Greenland   Eur.   Boreal,  1 -d—.  «.j -d-j  r^ 

dula 1      lO^fathe.    |  Bry.  and  Bed  Cr. 

umbilioariB,  J9rc.Bcancel-|  Lusit,  W.  African,  4-25^ 

lataKsimilaris    \     faths J 

Plbubotoma. 
nurricula,  ^fc.  non  Bela- 1  fBed  Cr.  It  8ia  (Bol- 

tur. J  \     derberg). 

elegans,     &;ac.=attenua- fN.    Lusit    to    Mediter-ITourain^iY.tfscraffa^o, 

tam^Mont \     ranean,  6-25  faths. j      Dej.). 

graoiUs,  Scae, Brit  to  Lusit,  8-^  laths. 

Tbopuon. 
scalariforme,  Croti/<i scla- /Boreal  and  Brit  litt  tol-n-j  p_, 

thratum,  Z.  fide  Lovte.  1      100  faths. \  ^^  ^^• 

tetragona,  M,   C.noapil- f  Boreal  to  N.  Lusit,  5-10 1  Bed   Cr.  (a  deformed 

lus,  L. \     faths j      variety). 

Cebithium. 
punotatum,  Woodw.  Bed  Cr.  Tour.  Subap. 

Nassa. 

prismatica,i?«r Lusit,  20^  filths.    {^"JuSj.^^'  '^^' 

Buociinnc 
crassum,  N. «  Dalei,  M,  C,    Boreal  and  Lusit.,  81  faths.    Bed  Cr. 

Patblla. 

Tirgui«,JM«//.    {^^L^.^"'!^""::..'!)  B«l  crag. 
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In  like  numner  the  following  may  be  deducted  from  the  list  of 
"  Crag  giis  "  shells : — Sealaria  Woodiana,  N. ;  TurlnneUa  simUis ; 
Cerithium  sinistrartum ;  NasmfiexuoM ;  N,  crassilabra ;  N,  corUorta  ; 
PHeopM  mUitaris,  Mont,  (a  spurious  West-India  shell,  F.  and  H.  ii. 
p.  462) ;  Denialium  aemielausum ;  leaving  16  peculiar  species^  vis. : — 

Table  n. 

PTBAMmSLLA. 

^^--^  ^-  {^l^un^-^SE.'^  "• 

SCALABIA. 

-^-»«^ [^■^^..'^:^.]^rj-  Or. 

ACT^BON. 

Hgndimma,  Sw.^toroAii' f  Brit  to  Spain,  litt  to  401  Bit.  and  Bed  Cr.  (in 

ii«,i.-No»,3r.a  ...1   filths. ;   tob.i.). 

BinoicuLA. 

Trochvs. 
nmilis,  Jtfl  C.spapillosas     W.  Brit,  to  Canaries also  in  tab.  i. 

'^^^;-^^|;^    }Luat  Bry.uidBedCr. 

Bofaynsii,  3r.   

KAMflAEITA. 

?  monHifera,     ^.^macn-l  t>.»  n. 

late,  Ad. ; ■^'y-^'- 

PUEVBOTOMA. 

-^^^ {"?8tS;en^).'"'-'" 

Tbophon. 

alreolatam,  3f .  C  Bry.  Cr.  com.  Bed  Cr. 

Ai  \^-in  /  Boreal  to  W.  Lusit.  and  \  r* _._ 

antiqinim,  Jf  iMl. <      -^^  ^Cr.  passim. 

•    »         lA^^  J  Brit   and    Lusit    12^1  t,^  .   ,  t,  ,  ^ 

mnnoatum,  Mont. i     ^^  v  Bry.  and  Bed  Or. 

Ptbula. 

•"Hcol.*^^   {^'su'Sfp.''^'^''^"- 

Nassa. 
"'SS^''-.^::r:.°'{^60i£?  '*^*-  ''"'*") Bry. «.d  Bed  Cr. 

Cassidabia. 
**'^^i^..'^;..^!"!!^!}  ^"^*-  ^  ^^"^ ^^'  and  Bed  Cr.,  rare. 

Pnjwpsis. 
oUiqaus,  ^."tmgarious,  1  Brit   and    Losit    15-30 
Tar. J      faths.   

Dextalium. 
costotumadentale,  Zcfi.. .    Lusit.  2-30  faths.  Bry.  and  Bed  Cr. 
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The  Conobifera  from  the  **  Crag  janne"  and  ^  Crag  giis''  are  the 
same ;  the  differences  are  solely  in  respect  of  the  gasteropods.  The 
distribution  in  depth  of  the  living  analogues  of  the  Crag  conchifers 
will  satisfjEUstorily  explain  this ;  and  the  only  other  inferences  which 
these  tables  sugg^est  are,  Ist,  that  the  species  generally  indicate  a 
greater  depth  of  water,  as  their  life-zone,  than  ^at  of  remani^  Seal- 
d^ien  beds  in  which  they  occur  ;  and,  2nd,  that  these  deeper 
zones  of  the  Crag-sea  had  yery  decided  southern  or  Lositanian 
relations. 

M.  Nyst  is  of  opinion  that  the  marine  fauna  of  the  lower  Diestien 
beds  (Crag  noir)  is  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Faluns  of 
Bordeaux,  Piedmont,  Sicily,  and  Austria,  than  that  of  the  So^desi^i 
Crag.  This  view  is  hardly  supported  by  a  consideration  of  the  25 
species  of  Conobifera  which  occur  in  the  Edeghem  and  Fort  Herenthal 
zone.  As  the  product  of  the  shallower- water  sea-zones  which  con- 
tributed the  Scaldesien  fauna,  shows  decided  southern  relations,  the 
deeper- water  zones  would  necessarily  show  a  like  relation  somewhat 
more  strongly,  from  the  more  uniform  conditions  which  obtain  there. 
This  is  just  what  happens  now.  This  impression  as  to  the  Falunien 
facies  of  the  lower  Crag  is  very  likely  to  suggest  itself,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  corals  such  as  StepTumophylUa,  FlabeUum,  and  the  marked 
preponderance  of  such  genera  as  Cancellaria,  Fusus,  Pleurotoma, 
Conus,  many  of  which  are  so  yery  like  Barton  and  Eupellien  species 
as  to  give  an  even  older  aspect  to  these  beds.  All  the  Diestien  spe- 
cies are,  however,  distinct,  and  these  resemblances  are  good  illustra- 
tions of  that  system  of  representation  which  is  to  be  observed  in 
respect  of  the  products  of  like  conditions  and  zones  of  depth  of  every 
geological  period. 

M.  Nyst's  list  of  Edeghem  shells  may  be  reduced  frt>m  145  to 
130  in  respect  of  uncertainties ;  of  these  47  are  known  as  living. 
This  gives  a  seemingly  larger  proportion  of  imknown  to  known 
forms  than  is  the  case  with  the  Scald^en  Crag.  The  question  which 
arises  is,  whether  this  difference  is  connected  with  relative  age, — 
whether  it  is  any  proof  that  the  Edeghem  beds  are  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  Scald^ien.     Oeologists  have  so  considered  it. 

The  47  species  above  referred  to  are  as  follows, — L.  signifying 
Lusitanian  province,  Br.  British,  B.  Boreal. 


Table  III. 


Chemnitzia  similis,  Forbes.    L. 
Pyramidella  plioosa,  Bronn,    L. 
Odostomia  plicata,  Broc,     B.  &  S.  L. 

10-70  f. 
Actieon  tomatilis,  Lin.    B.-L.,  3-60  f. 
Bingicula  buooinea.    L.,  4-60  f. 
Natica  miUepunctata,  Lin.  L.  litt.-40f. 

Josephmea  «  011a.    L.,  8-12  f. 

Cypriea  pyrum,  Gm.    L.,  uncertain. 
Europtea,  Mont.     B.  &  L.,  litt- 

20  f. 
Oliya  flammulata.    West  Afr. 


B.-L.. 


Mitra  fusiformis,  Broe.    L. 
AporrhaiB  pes-peiecani,  Lin. 

100  f. 

Pleurotoma  intorta,  Broc 
Kassa  inorasaata^  Miill,     B.~L.,  litt- 

60  f. 
CaffiiB  Saburon.    L.-W.  Africa,  8-  ?. 
Calyptr»a  sineniis,  Lin.    S.  Br.-L., 

litt-10  f. 
Crepidola  ungniformiB.    L. 
Emarffinula  &sura,  Lm, 
Dentauum  entalis,  Lin.    lu,  2-200  f. 
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Tablk  hi.  (continued). 


L. 

&  Br.  &  Is  Utt. 


Yeniis  radifl,  PoU. 
Venus  cfaione,  Lm. 

40  £. 
CorbuU  eibba,  OUv.    B.-L.,  5-^  f. 

Srprina  Isliindioa.    6.  &  Br.,  5-80  f. 
ya  ferruginofla.     N.  Br.,  L.,  3-80  f. 
Axinua  sinuoeas.    B.-L.,  8-80  f. 
Ludna  borcftlis.    B.-L.,  litt.-80  f. 
Pectunoulus  gljcimeris.    10-50-100  f. 
Modiola  marmorata,  Forbes.     B.-L., 

litt-40£ 
Pecten  tigriniu.    B.-L.,  10-100  f. 

Sowerbyi 

^usia    Litt.-90f. 

Anomia  ephippium.  B.-L.,  litt.-160f. 


Bulla  lisnaria,  Lm.    B.-L.,  litt-40  f. 
ejundraoea,  Bmff,    B.-S JL,  litt 

acuminata,  JSruff. 

oonuloidea,  Wood. 

utricula,  Broc. 

Taginrila  deprcMa.     Luait.  latitudes. 
Spmalii  roetralis.  „ 

Pbolas  papyrncea.    S.  Br.,  litt-20 1 
Solen  mais,  Lin.    B.-L.,  litt. 

strigillatus.    L.,  litt-lO  f. 

8aiica¥a  arcttoa.    Litt-160  f. 

rugoMu    Br.&L.,  6-20£. 

fra^ilis. 

Sjndosmja  prismatica.  B.-L.,  3-100  f. 
Leda  j^gnuea,  PiU/.    B.  &W.B.,  L^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  list  that  the  Edeghem  fauna  is 
referable  generally  to  a  much  deeper  bed  than  the  Scald^en.  This 
consideration  by  itself  shuts  out  such  comparisons  as  have  been 
made ;  things  so  unlike  as  the  assemblages  of  fossil  shells  from  very 
different  ranges  and  conditions  of  sea-bed  can  only  be  compared  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  what  those  depths  were. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  distribution  of  marine  species  over  deep- 
sea  beds  is  as  yet  imperfect,  but  we  know  that  it  has  its  peculiar 
facies ;  and  geologists  have  not  sufficiently  regarded  this,  hence  much 
erroneous  generalization.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jeffireys*: 
*<  It  is  obvious  that  negative  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  any  species 
(and  especially  of  those  which  inhabit  deep  water)  in  any  given  area 
of  sea  is  inadmissible ;  and  naturalists  do  not  differ  frt)m  logicians 
or  lawyers  in  rejecting  such  evidence."  The  peculiar  forms  of  the 
**  Crag  Noir  "  could  not  possibly  occur  in  Scaldesien  beds,  in  respect 
of  their  conditions  of  existence,  though  they  should  have  been  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  sea  at  the  same  time.  The  occupation  of  the 
North  Sea  area  by  the  true  Crag  fauna  was  not  of  lengthened  duration, 
nor  does  the  fauna  itself  indicate  that  change  in  time  which  is  so 
clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  accumulations  of  long  periods,  whether 
Palseozoic,  Secondary,  or  Nummulitic.  The  Crag  is  not  a  formation, 
but  merely  a  single  stage  in  the  Kainozoic  series. 

3.  Denudation. — ^The  extent  to  which  portions  of  the  rock-forma- 
tions have  been  removed,  and  the  character  of  the  surfisuse  denuda- 
tions, are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  geological  phenomena 
of  Belgium.  Such  is  the  denudation  which  occurred  antecedently 
to  the  Cretaceous  series,  and  again  before  the  Nummulitic.  For  the 
present  I  would  call  attention  to  that  which  followed  the  completion 
of  the  Crag-sea  beds,  because  the  evidence  is  very  striking,  and  has 
a  bearing  on  some  views  recently  put  forward  by  English  geo- 
logists, to  the  effect  that  there  is  evidence  of  continuity  and  un- 
broken marine  conditions,  from  the  Suffolk  Crag  upwards  into  the 
Boulder-formation. 

*  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2.  vol.  xrii.  p.  168. 
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Abundant  illustration  might  be  deriyed  from  our  own  East  Ang- 
lian area  to  controyert  this  yiew,  and  proye  that  a  great  break  and 
a  long  interyal  of  time  interyened  between  the  Orag  beds  and  the 
Boulder  series,  during  which  the  North  Sea  was  a  terrestial  area. 
The  Belgian  eyidence  bears  most  on  the  length  of  the  interyal  or 
the  lapse  of  time. 

Oyer  the  whole  of  the  broad  area  of  the  Scald^en,  Diestien,  and 
Bold^rien  systems  of  the  map  of  Dumont  the  formations  are  seye- 
rally  at  present  represented  only  by  isolated  masses  or  patches: 
away  from  Antwerp,  and  as  the  country  rises  southwards,  these 
occur  as  the  cappings  of  hills,  or  ridges.  These  sandy  strata,  which 
perhaps  may  haye  admitted  of  easy  denudation,  must,  from  their 
composition,  haye  extended  from  place  to  place ;  and  what  now  re- 
mains is  not  a  thousandth  part  of  what  once  was.  In  the  case  of 
the  yalley  of  the  Dyle,  by  Louyain,  the  denudation  has  extended  down 
to  the  Bruxellian  beds  of  the  Nummulitic  series  to  a  depth  of  100 
feet ;  and  the  completeness  with  which  all  the  materials  haye  been 
remoyed  is  well  seen  in  the  slope  of  the  hills,  as  also  on  the  leyel, 
along  the  railway  cutting.  The  denudation  about  the  Bolderbeig  is 
of  nearly  like  amount  as  at  Louyain. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  Schelle,  the  loss  and  Campine  sands 
were  spread  out  after  the  denudation  of  the  Crag-sea  beds ;  and  as 
these  belong  to  the  later  portion  of  the  glacial  period,  the  denudation 
of  the  country  must  be  referred  to  some  intermediate  stage  *. 

4.  Variation  in  Depth, — ^The  moyements  of  eleyation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  water-leyel  which  the  North-Sea  area  experienced  during 
the  Crag  period,  are  yery  simple,  and  so  far  are  in  harmony  with  the 
apparent  short  duration  of  that  period. 

The  chalk  flints,  and  the  Septarian  blocks  deriyed  from  the  sub- 
jacent Rupellien  beds,  which  also  occur  elsewhere  at  the  base  of  the 
Biestien  system  (Ed^hem)  are  the  remains  of  shallower  water  con- 
ditions than  such  as  followed,  or  are  proofs  of  depression. 

Both  on  our  own  Suffolk  area,  as  on  that  of  Belgium,  the  change 
indicated  from  the  Bed  Crag  to  Ihe  Bryozoan,  and  from  the  Scalds 
sien  to  the  Diestien,  was  of  diminished  depth,  or  is  eyidence  of 
eleyation.    Its  subsequent  emergence  was  in  the  same  direction. 

The  earliest  condition  of  the  (^^-sea  area  here  indicated  is  sup- 
ported by  a  study  of  the  list  of  shells  giyen  by  Mr.  Nyst,  as  obtained 
frt)m  the  grayel  bed  at  the  base  of  the  Diestien  system  at  Edeghem  t. 

The  Faluns  of  Touraine  haye  experienced  an  amount  of  denudation 
such  as  is  presented  by  the  Belgian  Crag.  M.  d'Orbigny  has  made 
this  remark  with  respect  to  the  first-named  formation,  that  remoyal 
to  so  great  an  extent  should  haye  happened  to  synchronous  accumu- 

*  Considered  with  reference  to  a  line  of  section  from  Fort  2.  towards  the 
North  citadel,  the  whole  of  the  Crag  series  has  been  planed  off  from  N.E  to 
S.W.,  so  that  lower  beds  come  to  the  surface ;  and  this  has  happened  twice : — 
1.  during  the  Crag  period,  when  by  diminution  of  depth  the  deeper  sea-bed  was 
denuded,  and  oovei^  up  by  the  Soald^en ;  2.  when  its  genend  surfiM^e  was 
eroded  and  removed. 

t  Bull,  de  I'Aoad.  Roy.  de  Sciences  de  Belg.  s^r.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  29. 
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latioDB,  though  somewhat  distant,  is  curiotis  as  a  coincidence,  but  in 
both  cases  it  periiaps  may  be  explained  by  the  inconsiderable  thick- 
ness, as  also  tiie  loose  materials,  of  the  two  formations. 

IV.  Newer  Eautozoic. 

1.  CaUUmx  Ardennais. — In  the  sections  about  Antwerp  we  seldom 
failed  to  detect  the  thin  line  of  quartz  pebbles,  to  which  the  Belgian 
geologists  have  called  attention,  as  underlying  the  Campine  sands. 
They  were  here  very  small,  few  in  number,  but  perfectly  rounded ; 
^y  have  been  derived  from  the  quartz  veins  of  Palseozoic  rocks. 
These  are  the  CaiUoux  Ardennais  of  M.  OmaHus,  and  came  originally 
from  that  ridge  or  axis.  As  compared  with  other  places  to  the 
north  and  east  they  have  evidently  at  Antwerp  reached  their  ex- 
treme limit  of  dispersion*. 

In  the  section  at  Schelle  the  quartz  pebbles  serve  to  separate  the 
Campine  sand  from  the  older  sandy  accumulation ;  but  for  these  the 
Hne  might  easily  escape  detection,  so  closely  do  the  surface-sands 
resemble  the  Crag  sands  beneath.  At  this  place  it  is  evident  that 
Campine  sand  has  been  spread  over  the  country  since  the  denudation 
of  the  Crag,  as  at  either  end  of  the  sectmn  it  rests  on  the  surface  of 
the  BupelHen  clay,  and  in  this  position  the  quartz  pebbles  are  mixed 
up  with  the  chalk-flints  which  originally  occurred  at  the  base  of  the 
Cngy  and  still  remain  en  place. 

About  Hasselt  the  quartz  pebbles  occur  in  great  abundance  and  of 
large  size ;  with  them  are  chalk-flints,  somewhat  less  water- worn. 
Towards  Maestricht  the  quartz  gravel,  as  seen  in  the  railway  banks, 
underlies  a  considerable  thickness  of  argillaceous  sand ;  the  accu- 
mulation increases  in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  line  of  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse,  ending  abruptly  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  present  level  of  that  river,  which  has  deepened  its  course 
out  of  these  gravel  beds. 

From  Hasselt  towards  the  Bolderberg  the  plain  presents  a  con- 
tinuous spread  of  siliceous  sands,  overlying  coarse  quartz  shingle 
with  flints.  These  sands  and  gravels  end  off  at  tl^  base  of  tiie 
Bolderberg  ridge. 

Quartz  pebbles,  beneath  loss,  occur  in  the  high  ground  above  liege 
on  the  north,  as  also  north  of  Namur,  both  on  the  surface  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone,  beneath  the  loss,  as  also  in  the  wide 
fissures  of  those  rocks.  Wherever  patches  of  Nummulitic  sands 
occur  (Bruxelles  beds),  the  quartz  shingle  separates  the  older  sands 
from  the  loss. 

At  Dinant,  in  the  Condroz,  the  quartz  shingle  occurs  everywhere 
over  the  surface  on  the  high  ground ;  and  lastly  we  met  it  in  the 
fissures  which  have  been  enlarged  into  the  caves  of  Furfooz. 

These  caves  occur  in  a  mass  of  Carboniferous  limestone  overlook- 
ing the  river  Lease,  a  tributary  of  the  Meuse,  and  taking  its  rise  in 
the  high  ground  of  the  Ardennes,  near  8t.  Hubert. 

*  I  did  not  notice  any  quartz  pebbles  on  the  munmit  of  the  hill  eaht  of 
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In  the  first  oave,  which  is  established  on  a  line  of  fraotnre  of  the 
limestone,  enlarged  by  the  passage  of  water,  the  general  order  of  the 
accumulation  which  occupies  the  lower  portion,  is  as  follows  (as 
traced  for  me  in  my  note-book  by  M.  Dupont ;  a  layer  of  <^  argile 
smectique  "  of  M.  Dupont,  next  to  the  limestone  rock,  is  merely  the 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  impure  limestone) : — 

1.  A  thick  accumulation  of  limestone  talus,  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff. 

2.  Loamy  sand. 

3.  Rounded  quartz  pebbles. 

Beds  2  and  3  extend  back  into  the  cave,  sloping  upwards. 

Fig.  3. — Sectum  of  the  deposits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fwrfooz  Cave, 


a.  Angular  debris — Argile  k  blocs  anguleuz. 

b.  Stamgmito. 

c.  Sandy  Clay.    Bear  and  Beindeer, 

d.  Shingle — Cailloux  Ardennais. 

e.  Fluviatile  sands.    Beaver,  &o. 

In  the  second  cave,  which  is  lower  in  the  cliff,  there  is  outside, 
an  accumulation  of  debns,  beneath  which,  and  passing  into  the 
cave,  are 

1.  Sandy  and  marly  beds,  in  which  are  a  few  angular  blocks, 
such  as  may  ^ave  fallen  from  above  whilst  the  bed  was  forming. 
Lines  of  successive  accumulation. 

2.  Bed  of  quartz  pebbles,  in  layers,  sloping  outwards. 

3.  Sands,  bedded,  like  river  sand ;  remains  of  beaver. 

The  upper  level  of  the  pebbles  in  the  second  cave*  is  wholly  below 
that  of  the  pebbles  of  the  first  cave ;  this  circumstance  entirely  dis- 
connects the  shingle  from  any  alluvial  action  of  the  Lesse.  Even 
were  the  two  accumulations  at  the  same  level,  and  had  they  been 
lodged  in  these  caverns  by  a  river  flowing  down  the  valley  at  a  very 
high  level,  the  arrangement  of  the  pebbles  would  probably  have  been 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is. 

The  materials  of  beds  1  and  2  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from 
above ;  and  the  only  portion  of  the  accumulation  which  has  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fluviatile  deposit  is  the  sandy  bed  No.  3.  Numerous 
specimens  of  the  shingle  are  scattered  over  the  upper  platform  of  tlie 

*  Ten  metres  aboTc  the  level  of'the  river. 
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limestone  mass  in  which  these  caves  oocoTy  and  show  that  the  dis- 
persion of  the  pebbles  belongs  to  some  broader  agency  than  river- 
action ;  whilst  bed  No.  3,  with  the  remains  of  beaver,  indicates  that 
antecedently  to  these  conditions  the  valley  of  the  Lesse  was  much 
in  the  same  state  then  as  it  is  at  present,  or  a  line  of  river-drainage. 

Bed  No.  1  of  the  caves  may  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  loss, 
^nd 

Bed  No.  2  to  the  CaUloux  Ardennais,  which  here  condst  of  lai^ 
coarse  shingle. 

There  are  no  remains  of  any  shingle  banks  at  high  levels  along 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Ardennes,  which  have  been  produced  at 
any  Secondary,  Nummnlitic,  or  Tertiary  period.  Nor  has  the  Palaeo- 
zoic series  of  Belgitmi  been  the  source  of  any  shingle  met  with  in 
the  Nummnlitic  series  of  that  country,  the  pebble  beds  in  which 
are  wholly  of  chalk-flints.  At  low  levels,  as  in  the  Toumay  district, 
there  are  great  accumulations  of  quartz  shingle  at  the  base  of  the 
Cretaceous  series  (Tourtia)  ;  but  this  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
CaiUoux  Ardennais  are  not  met  with.  These  Ardennais  pebbles, 
which  have  been  distributed  at  a  definite  stage  of  the  Glacial  Period, 
could  not  have  been  formed  then,  inasmuch  as  the  r^on  whence  they 
have  been  derived  was  not  submerged,  and  the  only  other  source 
which  suggests  itself  is  that  remarkable  shingle  bank  which  under- 
lies the  Devonian  series  of  Belgium,  in  the  Condroz,  from  Pepinster 
to  Nassogne  and  Couvin,  along  the  Ardennes,  namely,  the  *'  Pou- 
dingue  de  Bumot "  of  Dmnont. 

2.  Glacial  Drift. — ^Detrital  beds  are  in  places  interposed  between 
the  Campine  sands  and  the  Crag-formation.  We  were  conducted  by 
Captain  Cocheteux  to  an  interesting  section  exhibited  in  the  outer 
ditch  of  Fort  No.  4.  The  beds  consisted  of  loose  sands,  loamy  sand, 
ending  with  somewhat  coarse  sands ;  at  the  base  were  pebbles  of 
white  and  black  flint,  and  occasionally  flint  flskes  (naturally  formed); 
^re  were  also  small  white  quartz  pebbles ;  with  these  were,  bones  of 
Cetaceans,  sharks'  teeth,  Crag  shells,  and  other  spoil  from  older 
Tertiary  formations.  All  this  material  may  be  called  local,  such  as 
might  have  been  derived  from  beds  at  no  great  distance ;  but  there 
were  also  many  large  ragged  unworn  chalk-flints ;  these  occurred 
for  the  most  part  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  accumulation. 

The  Scald^ien  beds  were  much  reduced  in  thickness  at  this  spot, 
so  that  the  Campine  sands  and  underlying  detritus  lay  partly  on 
green  Diestien  "beds ;  these  last  were  also  much  eroded,  and  blocks 
of  tJie  more  tenacious  portions  had  been  cut  out  and  caught  up  in 
tiie  detritus;  the  whole  surface  was  scored  out,  in  one  case  to  a 
oonsiderable  depth. 

This  accumulation  in  aU  its  circumstances  was  very  like  some  of 
&e  lower  drift-bods  of  Suffolk ;  and  enough  was  to  be  seen  at  this 
place  to  warrant  a  reference  to  that  stage  of  the  East  Anglian 
marine  drift-beds,  which  are  represented  by  the  sandy  gravel-beds 
below  or  beyond  the  margin  of  the  Boulder-day. 

Bocks  of  Scandinavian  origin  have  not  been  met  with  beneath  the 
Campine  sands  of  this  part,  or  indeed  of  any  part  of  Belgium,  nor 
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did  any  oocnr  to  ns.  The  transport  of  northern  d^ritoa  BonHiwardB, 
both  oyer  our  own  area  and  that  of  northern  Europe,  took  place 
during  the  later  Glacial  period,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
to  this  part  of  Belgium. 

8.  Catnpine  Samd. — 8ahl^  de  la  Campine, — ^In  every  section 
which  we  saw  about  Antweip,  there  was  to  be  observed  at  the 
sur&ce  a  very  unifona  layer,  which  has  been  refeired  by  the  Bel- 
gian geologbts  to  that  very  remarkable  sandy  fonnation  covering  so 
laige  a  district  on  the  con&ies  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  Campine, 
or  Xempenland,  whence  the  **  Sable  Compinien  "  of  Dumont. 

About  the  city  of  Antwerp  this  accumulation  seems  to  be  thickest 
where  the  ground  is  highest,  as  outside  the  Malines  Gate,  in  the 
direGtion  of  the  roads  to  Schelle  and  Boom  by  Fort  No.  7.  Hie 
cuttings  going  on  in  this  direction,  beyond  the  ''  Enceinte,"  show 
good  sections,  six  feet  and  upwards  in  thickness,  of  fine  sand ;  though 
where  the  soil  is  m<Hst,  the  beds  have  much  the  appearance,  and 
even  character,  of  some  of  the  buff-coloured  Loss  of  Brabant. 

It  is  jioticed  by  Dejardin  that  the  limited  area  on  which  the  dty 
of  Antwerp  stands  is  bare  of  this  formation :  "  Gette  ville  a  d6 
former  une  ile  dans  la  mer  Campnienne." 

No  fossil  remains  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  met  with  in  this  ac- 
cumulation. 

These  sandy  beds  extend  from  Antwerp  over  the  Campine,  and 
thence  into  North  Holland ;  they  f onn  for  the  most  part  a  barren 
tract,'which  the  Belgian  Government  has  striven  hard  to  bring  into 
cultivation,  with  only  partial  success,  owing  to  the  extreme  lightness 
of  the  sands,  which  are  easily  blown  about,  and  are  constantly 
shifting. 

The  superficial  sands  of  Hasselt,  towaids  the  Bolderbei*g  and 
Beverloo,  belong  to  the  Campine  formation. 

The  manner  in  which  this  covering  of  sand  follows  the  rise  of  the 
country  from  north  southwards,  overlapping  all  older  formations,  and 
its  inconsiderable  thickness  compared  with  its  great  superficial  ex- 
tent, forbid  the  supposition  of  accumulation  by  water,  or  of  a  **  Mer 
Campihienne.''  On  the  othto  hand,  &e  aspect  and  uniform  com-» 
position  of  these  sands,  the  manner  in  which,  when  dry,  they  are 
lifted  about  by  the  wind,  suggest  that  they  have  originated  as  IKme- 
sand,  which  has  travelled  inland  from  the  coast-line  of  some  former 
condition  of  the  North  Sea. 

Theageof  the '^  Campine  Sands'' has  often  been  discussed.  They 
are  now*  very  generally  referred  by  Belgian  geologists  to  the  <<  Sy- 
stdme  Diluvien." 

Though  the  true  Campine  sand  has  never  been  found  to  contain 
animal  remains  of  any  land ;  it  overlies  a  surface  with  Elephaapri" 
migenius.    It  is  certainly  older  than  the  Polder-mud  deposits,  and 

^  M.  Omalius,  on  the  oonBideration  that  at  Antwerp  the  Campine  sands  oon- 
foim  to  the  Crag,  is  diBposed  to  refer  them  to  that  tormation.  The  Aotwwp 
Motions  show  very  olearl j  that  thoee  sands  have  been  spread  out  sinoe  the  gene- 
ral sur&oe  of  the  Craff  sea-beds  has  been  eoEtensitely  oenuded ;  oooasional  oon- 
fbrmity  is  a  mere  acodsnt. 
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their  eqaiTalmts,  the  peat-growths.  However^  there  may  still  be 
a  great  range  between  these  extreme  periods. 

In  like  manner  the  Loss  averUes  the  graTel  beds  in  which  the  frag- 
mentary remains  of  the  great  Pachyderm  faona  occur. 

Both  the  Gampine  sands  and  the  Loss  are  subsequent  accumula- 
tions to  the  Ardennes  quarts  pebbles ;  but  the  occurrence  of  these 
pebbles  at  the  base  of  both  does  not  necessarily  connect  them  with 
either,  but  it  suggests  that  these,  two  accumulations  must  be  nearly 
of  the  same  age ;  and  such,  it  seems,  was  M.  Dumont's  latest  yiew. 

The  presence  of  quarts  pebbles  in  the  detrital  beds  at  Fort  4  sup- 
plies another  link  to  the  chronology. 

To  what  extent  the  surface  of  Belgium  was  submerged  during  the 
Oladal  Period  cannot  easily  be  determined,  owing  to  the  thick 
eoreiings  of  subsequent  date.  Antwerp  probably  marks  Tory  nearly 
its  marginal  line ;  and  tins  agrees  very  well  with  the  range  of  the 
true  ''Boulder  Formation"  with  northern  rocks  extending  from 
Amhdm  to  Groningen  and  into  Hanoyer.  If  the  fine  sands  (Zand 
diluvium)  which  in  North  Holland  form  the  overlying  portions  of  the 
Boulder-formation,  be  connected  with  the  Gampine  sands  of  South 
Holland  and  Belgium,  they  present  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Boulder-coast ;  and  then,  as  all  their  characters  would  indicate,  they 
might  be  the  blown  sands  from  the  marginal  beds  of  that  period, 
and  of  that  stage  of  it  when  the  Northern  Hemisphere  began  to  re- 
emerge— a  process  which  took  place  from  south  to  north. 

4.  Ld$$, — During  our  visit  we  came  upon  good  illustrations  of  the 
superficial  layer  known  in  Belgium  as  the  "  limon  de  Hisbaye." 

It  occurs  at  considerable  elevations  to  the  north  of  the  Sambre 
and  Mouse,  along  the  line  from  liege  to  Namur  and  north  of 
Charleroi ;  but  it  does  not  rise  to  corresponding  elevations  on  the 
south  of  those  rivers,  on  which  side,  though  of  great  thickness,  it  is 
at  low  levels.  During  the  excursion  of  1852  we  saw  a  thick  ac- 
cumulation, with  Succmea  oblonga  and  Pupof,  at  Audregnies ;  and 
this  year  I  saw  good  sections  of  it,  both  above  Namur  and  about 
Gembloux.  From  liege  westwards  the  Loss  may  generally  be  sepa- 
rated from  any  beds  it  may  overlie  by  the  presence  of  a  seam  of 
quarts  pebbles. 

The  land-shells  cited  above  are  not  commonly  met  with,  but  they 
increase  in  frequency  towards  the  line  of  the  Aj^ennes.  The  Loss  in 
lis  arrangement,  when  in  great  masses,  shows  that  it  has  been  de- 
posited by  water.  The  '*  Sable  de  Gampine  "  and  the  **  limon  de 
Hisbaye  "  form,  as  was  long  since  said  l^  M.  Omalius,  the  ''  man- 
teau  de  la  Belgique."  The  two  accumulations  have  never  been 
noticed  to  overlap,  they  rather  pass  into  one  another,  along  a  line 
frx)m  west  to  east,  the  sands  being  to  the  north  and  the  fresh-water 
Loss  to  the  south.  The  opinion  of  M.  Dumont,  that  they  were 
somewhat  synchronous,  has  been  alluded  to. 

5.  Polder  Mud.—The  Polders,  or  brackish- water  mud-flats  of 
the  low  coast  of  Belgium  and  Holland  reach  up  on  either  side  of  the 
Scheldt  as  far  as  Antwerp.  This  is  the  most  recent  sedimentary 
formation  we  saw,  consisting  of  blue  mud,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
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banks  of  the  Scheldt  and  on  the  aLopes  of  the.broad  ditch  of  the  north 
citadel,  where  it  is  fall  of  small  shells  of  the  common  Cardium  and 
Scrohicularia ;  land  and  fresh-water  shells  also  occur.  The  whole 
district  of  Zeeland,  as  the  name  implies,  is  of  this  sea  mud.  The 
**  argile  d'Ostende  "  is  of  the  same  age,  with  the  same  shells.  Along 
the  whole  of  this  coast  the  Polder-mud  passes  below  the  present  sea- 
level,  as  may  be  seen  occasionally  off  the  Ostend  coast  at  low  water, 
where  the  compact  mud  resists  ijie  action  of  the  sea.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Ostend  Polders  differs  a  little  from  that  of  those  to  the 
north,  in  the  large  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  ohalL  The  Zeeklei  of 
the  North  Holland  coast  is  also  Polder. 

The  Polder  formation  indicates  a  change  of  level,  or  of  relative 
elevation  of  the  land,  of  small  amount,  but  of  remarkable  unifor- 
mity, from  Ostend  to  the  coast  of  Hanover ;  it  also  corresponds  with 
alluvial  accumulations  and  mud  flats  to  be  met  with  in  suitable 
situations  about  our  own  coasts,  whether  of  the  English,  Irish,  or 
German  Seas. 

The  Dunes,  or  great  sand  hills,  along  the  coast  south-west  of 
Ostende,  as  well  as  those  of  North  Holland,  have  all  been  accumu- 
lated on  the  Folder  mud,  and  since  the  change  of  level. 

The  Polder  mud  differs  from  the  accumulations  of  the  present 
coast-line  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  consist  of  fine  siliceous 
sands,  and  must  have  been  deposited  in  brackish  water  lagoons, 
into  which  the  rivers  discharged,  and  which  were  separated  from 
the  open  sea  by  sand-banks. 

6.  Terrestrial  Surface. — From  specimens  in  the  Antwerp  Museum 
it  would  appear  that  when  a  breach  is  made  in  the  Polder  mud,  a 
terrestrial  surface  with  large  trees  is  exposed.  The  like  was  met 
with  in  the  excavations  for  the  new  docks,  consisting  of  rich  peat. 
This  old  land-surface  is  to  be  seen  at  low  water,  beneath  the  Polder 
mud.  In  like  manner  it  underlies  the  Zeeklei  of  Holland;  and 
much,  probably,  of  the  surface  of  peat  or  old  fen  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  (Hooge  Yeenen),  above  the  level  of  the  Polders,  is  merely  an 
upward  and  inland  extension  of  the  same  surface  of  plant-growth. 

In  the  Antwerp  collection  are  some  Mammalian  remains,  which 
were  obtained  at  West  Capellen,  the  extreme  seaward  point  of  the 
Island  of  Wajcheren,  when  the  sea  had  made  a  breach  there.  Mr.' 
Busk  recognized  the  perfect  lower  jaw,  tibia,  and  other  bones  of  a 
young  Elephas  primiffenius,  also  two  teeth  of  Ehinoceros  tichorhimts, 

Belgium  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  that  particular  zone  which 
was  a  limit  to  the  area  of  the  last  great  north  circumpolar  depres- 
sion ;  and  its  superficial  geological  phenomena  belong  to  the  subaerial 
agencies  of  the  glacial  period ;  such  are  the  **  CaiUoux  Ardennais  " 
and  the  Loss,  as  well  as  the  Sables  de  Campine. 

At  some  time  antecedently  to  that  of  greatest  submersion,  the 
line  of  Aiiiois,  and  of  the  Ardennes  (like  our  ewn  Wealden),  had  been 
placed  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  at  present,  with  respect  to 
Brabant  and  the  Hesbaye ;  the  position  of  the  Loss  shows  this.  The 
surface  may  have  been  brought  to  its  present  levels  partly  by  de- 
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preasion  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  coTintry,  pcutly  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  district  north  of  it  (Brabant  and  Hesbaye) ;  bat  had  the 
valley  of  the  Mease  existed  as  it  is  now,  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Ardennes  pebbles,  or  of  the  aceumolation  of  the  Loss,  it  mast 
necessarily  have  been  choked  by  them ;  but  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  that  valley  (which  is  a  line  of  fhtcture)  may  be  safely 
pointed  oat  as  the  Ime  of  one  of  the  changes  of  relative  level  which 
have  happened  since  the  later  Glacial  Period. 

Should  the  supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  source  of  the  Arden- 
nais  pebbles,  the  disintegration  of  the  surface  by  which  the  pebbles 
of  the  ^^  Poudingue  de  Bumot"  were  set  free  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Ardennes,  must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  greatest  elevation,  of 
cold,  and  great  river-courses ;  the  larger  and  coarser  accumulations 
connected  with  the  line  of  the  Mouse  from  liege  having  been  brought 
down  by  the  Ourte  and  the  AmbUve.  The  quartz  pebbles  of  the 
fine  of  the  Mouse  having  come  from  the  upper  sources  of  the  Lesse, 
are  of  less  size,  inasmuch  as  the  streams  are  smaller. . 

In  like  manner  the  Loss  was  the  deposit  of  the  turbid  waters  which, 
at  the  break  up  of  every  winter,  periodically  accumulated  over  tho 
low  area  (now  part  of  Brabant  and  the  Hesbaye)  between  the  slopes 
of  the  Condroz  and  the  Dune  sands  from  the  coast. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Belgian  area  seems  to  offer  some  very 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the  last  great 
Glacial  Period. 

7.  Sangatte  Beaeh. — Before  leaving  the  geological  phenomena  be- 
longing to  this  period,  I  would  briefly  call  attention  to  a  few  points 
connected  with  the  section  of  the  coast  from  Sangatte, — a  section  of 
very  great  interest,  relative  to  which  Mr.  Prestwich  has  recently 
given  a  second  paper,  and  which  we  visited  together. 

At  the  base  of  a  vertical  cliff  of  chalk  there  is  a  coarse  shingle 
beach,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  it  are  horizontal  sands,  with  a  few 
flint  pebbles ;  these  are  of  marine  origin,  and  the  section  corre- 
sponds with  that  at  the  base  of  the  subaerial  beds  at  Bottingdean 
and  Brighton. 

Above  the  marine  sand  and  shingle  is  a  black  band,  occasionally 
very  strongly  marked,  the  evidence  of  an  old  terrestrial  surface. 
The  level  of  the  old  coast-line  was  very  little  above  the  present,  but 
subsequently  there  must  have  been  a  rise,  to  what  extent  cannot 
here  be  determined ;  but  the  subsequent  accumulations  all  indicate 
subaerial  conditions. 

Above  all  are  blown  sands ;  next  below  these,  near  Sangatte,  is 
an  angular  d^ris  of  flints,  with  blocks  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  fol- 
lowing the  coast-line ;  layers  of  Loss  succeed,  with  occasional  flints, 
also  land  shells.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  of  sandy  Loss  and  of 
loam  (as  of  the  angular  materials)  increases  in  the  direction  of  the 
chalk  hills,  and  at  last  the  mass  passes  by  alternations  from  earthy 
Loss  to  chalky  marl,  and  seams  of  chalk  nodules ;  these  become  a 
chalk  rubble;  and  angular  blocks  of  chalk  of  considerable  size, 
have  been  accumulated  against  and  at  the  foot  of  the  old  cliff,  and 
above  the  marine  beds. 
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'  All  these  materialB  haTe  been  swept  off  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
chalk  hills.  The  thickness  of  the  accnmulation  is  remarkable^  as 
also  is  the  distance  to  which  the  materials  have  been  carried  for- 
ward ;  and  may  serve  as  a  measure  doth  of  the  duration  and  in- 
tensity of  the  Glacial  Period. 

The  great  plain  of  flint  shingle  which  may  be  observed  about 
Calais,  and  extending  inland,  belongs  to  the  same  level  as  that  at 
the  base  of  the  old  cliff,  and  is  probably  of  the  same  age.  The  beds 
of  chalk-marl  which  imderlie  the  peat  in  the  direction  of  St.  Omer 
are  also  of  the  age  of  the  Loss  of  the  Sangatte  section ;  and  the 
details  of  that  section  may  be  assumed  with  respect  to  the  base  of 
the  chalk  range  on  the  noith,  so  far  at  least  as  the  shing^  extends. 

The  character  of  the  subaerial  glaoiation  of  the  south  slopes  of  the 
Ardennes  and  axis  of  Artois  is  the  same  throughout ;  and  if  the 
phenomena  are  on  a  broader  scale  when  they  are  in  connexion  with 
the  higher  parts  of  the  range,  the  history  of  the  period  is  perhaps 
more  completely  indicated  in  the  Sangatte  section. 


February  7, 1866. 

Thomas  Belt,  Esq.,  Prince  of  Wales  Mine,  DolgeUy;  Thomas 
John  Bowick,  Esq.,  Haydon  Bridge ;  Thomas  Forster  Brown,  Esq., 
H.M.  Deputy  Gaveller  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Coleford ;  John  F. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Islay,  Neddry  Lodge,  Kensington ;  William  Cory, 
Esq.,  4  Gordon  Place,  W. ;  Anastasius  Gowdas,  M.D.,  Athens; 
William  Frederick  Cowell  Stepney,  Esq.,  9  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly, 
W.;  and  John  Young,  M.D.,  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
Jermyn-street,  S.W.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  On  the  FoBMATioK  of  Lakb-basins  in  New  Zealakd. 
By  W.  T.  Locke-Tbavers,  Esq. 

[In  A  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart,  FJLS^  F.Gil.] 

Lf  consequence  of  reading  a  nptipe  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  '  Intel- 
lectual Observer,'  p.  461,  of  what  I  presume  to  have  been  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Haast  to  the  Geological  Society,  in  reference  to 
the  formation  of  lake-basins  in  this  country,  and  of  my  inability  to 
subscribe  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Haast,  I  venture  to  submit  my  reasons 
for  disdenting  from  them. 

My  observations  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  great  mountain- 
system  named  by  me  the  **  Spencer  Mountains,"  wluoh  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  block  of  cpimtry  constituting  the  Provinces  of  Nelson 
and  Marlborough,  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  highest  point  of  the 
range  is  Mount  Franklin,  estimated  at  10,000  feet,  whilst  around  it 
are  several  lower  peaks,  averaging  from  7000  to  8000  feet. 

A  number  of  the  lai^t  rivers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
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Sketch  Map  of  parti  of  the  IVovmees  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spencer  Mountains. 
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have  their  sources  in  these  mountainB,  flowing  from  them  to  the 
north,  Boath,  east,  and  west.  Amongst  the  rivers  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  range  is  the  Buller  or  Rotoiti  flowing  out  of  Lake  Arthur, 
and  the  Boturoa  flowing  out  of  LakeHowick.  On  the  south  side  of 
Mount  Erianklin  is  the  iQyer  Waiau  or  Dillon,  and  the  Clarence,  which 
flows  out  of  Lake  Tennyson.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  above-named  lakes 
and  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  that  I  shall  refer. 

A  line  of  road  leads  from  the  town  of  Nelson,  in  Blind  Bay,  to  a 
place  called  the  <'  Old  Pass,"  nearly  due  south  of  Ben  Nevis,  and 
continues  thence  past  Lake  Arthur  and  along  the  course  of  the 
Botoiti  and  Buller  rivers  to  the  junction  of  the  Eoturoa  with  the 
latter.  If  from  this  point  a  line  be  drawn  to  the  source  of  the 
Todmor  river  (a  feeder  of  the  Motueka)  and  continued  down  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  latter,  it  will  again  reach  the  sea. 

Stretching  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Botoiti  river,  and  com- 
mencing nearly  due  north  of  Lake  Arthur,  is  a  range  of  hills  marked 
as  being  2324  feet  in  height  Now  this  range  of  hills,  and  all  the 
spurs  running  north  from  it  within  the  space  above  described,  are 
composed  of  post- Pliocene  boulder-beda»  gravels,  and  sands,  in  no 
degree  cemented,  very  little  inclined  in  stratiflcation,  and  in  many 
places  exhibiting  perpendicular  sections  several  hundred  feet  high, 
particularly  wherever  the  foot  of  the  hills  has  been  washed  by  rivers. 
The  materials  are  all  water-worn,  and  exhibit  the  common  appear- 
ance of  river  or  beach  shingle ;  they  overlie  older  Tertiary  rocks, 
to  which  Dr.  Haast  assigned  a  Miocene  age ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  is  in  error  in  this  respect,  looking  to  the  great  similarity 
between  most  of  the  embedded  fossil  shells,  and  the  ^ells  now  living 
in  the  adjacent  seas. 

.  These  post- Pliocene  beds  extend  northward  as  far  as ''  Wakefield," 
terminating  abruptly  in  clifb,  the  bases  of  which  have  evidently  been 
formerly  washed  by  the  "Wairoa  river. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  north-western  comer  of  Lake 
Arthur  is  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  outlet,  and  some  miles 
farther  south  a  river  called  the  Howard  flows  through  a  valley* 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  hills  composed  of  extremely  loose  maUrial, 

Now  the  whole  valley,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  between  the 
the  margin  of  Lake  Arthur  and  the  above-mentioned  range  of  hills 
in  front  of  it,  is  occupied  by  a  huge  moraine,  the  extremity  of  which 
rests  upon  the  flanks  of  these  hills,  stretching  right  and  left  along 
their  line  in  the  direction,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  Old  Pass,  and  on 
the  other,  of  the  course  of  the  Botoiti.  Many  of  the  blocks  of  rock 
composing  this  moraine  measure  from  15  to  20  feet  square,  and  aU 
are  composed  of  debris  from  the  ranges  on  each  side  of  the  lake, 
afibrding  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  deposited  by  a  huge  glacier 
which  formerly  occupied  its  site. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Old  Pass  the  moraine  does  not  sti-etch  fiir- 

*  The  hills  lying  between  this  small  stream  and  the  Ho.ward  are  also  com- 
posed of  the  same  Post-pliooene  boulders,  gravels,  and  sands  as  those  above 
mentioned.  In  effect  the  Biyer  Botoiti  runs,  as  far  as  its  confluence,  with  the 
Howard. 
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ther  than  the  watenhed  beyoDd  the  Kotoiti  and  the  Wairau,  whilst, 
on  the  course  of  the  Eotoiti  river,  it  stretches  for  several  miles  down 
the  valley,  and  we  find  erratics  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  on  both 
sides  nearly  as  far  the  Howard.  At  this  point  the  Botoiti  enters 
the  granitic  zone  of  Mount  Murchison,  isolated  peaks  of  this  granite 
appearing  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  ''  rising  "  (in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Haast,  in  his '  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Province  of  Nelson ') 
**  through  the  alluvium  ; "  hot  the  great  mass  of  the  hills  stretching 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Boturoa  is  still  composed  of  the  before-mentioned  Post-pliocene 
formation. 

Lake  Arthur  lies  between  a  great  spur  of  Mount  Robert  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  foot  of  the  St.  Amaud  Range  on  the  other ;  its  principal 
feeder  rising  in  Mount  Travers.  Now,  this  lake  is  several  hundred 
feet  deep,  tibe  depth  gradually  increasing  from  its  upper  end  until 
you  approach  its  broadest  part,  when  it  again  begins  to  shoal.  In 
front  of  it  lies  the  great  moraine  before  referred  to,  rising  about  100 
or  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  the  outlet  having  made  its 
way  through  this  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  lake,  exhibiting  a 
section  of  from  100  to  120  feet  in  height. 

Passing  on  now  to  Lake  Howick,  I  may  mention  that  on  the 
flank  of  the  granite  range  between  the  Howard  and  this  lake,  I 
found  Tertiary  strata  containing  thin  bands  of  lignite.  These  beds 
were  brought  to  light  by  a  large  side  cutting,  made  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  road,  long  after  Dr.  Haast  had  visited  the  district,  and 
were  very  likely  then  to  have  escaped  his  observation,  as  the  whole 
district  is  densely  wooded,  and  the  surface  so  encumbered  with  dead 
and  living  vegetable  matter,  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  soil,  except 
where  actually  cut  into.  Dr.  Haast,  in  the  report  before  alluded  to, 
refers  to  the  existence  of  seams  of  lignite  in  this  neighbourhood, 
stating,  however,  that  **  he  had  not  seen  them  in  situ,  but  had  found 
laige  pieces  lying  upon  the  shingly  banks  of  the  Howard." 

On  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Roturoa  (which  is  densely 
wooded  throughout)  I  found  it  was  filled,  in  front  of  the  lake,  with 
moraine  matter  derived  from  the  mountains  on  each  side.  I  did  not 
travel  down  the  valley  to  the  junction  of  the  outlet  with  the  Buller, 
but  I  was  informed  by  the  solitary  ferryman  at  the  lake  that  it  was 
«  very  rough,"  and  full  of  "  big  stones,"  from  which  I  conjectured 
that  it  was  probably  filled  throughout  with  ice-borne  matter.  The 
D'Urville  and  Sabine  rivers,  the  principal  feeders  of  the  lake,  flow 
through  frightfully  rugged  valleys.  I  ascended  the  range  between 
them  to  the  height  of  nearly  8000  feet,  but  being  alone  I  did  not 
care  to  attempt  Mount  Franklin.  I  saw  enou^,  however,  to  satisfy 
me,  that  enormous  glaciers  formerly  descended  the  valleys  of  the 
Sabine  and  D'Urville,  and  after  uniting  at  the  extremity  of  the 
dividing  spur,  filled  the  site  of  the  lake.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  range  of  hills  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Buller,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Roturoa,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
moraine  matter  occurs  on  their  flank,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
flanks  of  the  hills  in  front  of  Lake  Arthur.     I  think  it  extremely 
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probable,  however,  looking  to  ilie  oourse  and  general  a{q^earance  of 
the  valley  of  the  Botnroa,  that  the  glacier  stretched  as  £u:  as  the 
Boiler,  filling  the  present  valley  with  moraine  matter  as  it  receded, 
becoming  stationary  for  some  time  near  the  present  maigin  of  the 
lake  where  the  moraine  attains  its  greatest  h^ght 

Lake  Howick,  in  its  deepest  part  (rather  less  than  halfway  up), 
is  upwards  of  1000  feet  deep,  and  agfdn  shallows  as  you  i^^roach 
the  moraine.  The  outlet  has  made  its  way  through  the  moraine, 
exhibiting  a  section  about  30  feet  in  height. 

Of  course  it  ib  impossible  to  siay  to  what  depth  the  moraine  matter 
in  front  of  these  two  lakes  extends ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
if  it  could  be  traced  downwards,  we  should  find  it  lying  on  the  same 
foundations  as  the  post-Pliocene  beds  above  referred  to, — from,  whidi 
we  might  conclude  that,  enormous  as  the  period  must  have  been,  the 
sites  of  these  lakes  were  occupied  by  ice  when  the  period  of  depires- 
sion  commenced  during  which  those  beds  were  deposited,  and  so 
c<mtinued  for  some  time  after  the  reelevation  of  the  land  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  all  events  it  appears  to  me,  in  view  of  the  facts 
above  mentioned,  impossible  to  acbnit  that  these  basins  owe  their 
existence  to  the  scooping  power  of  ice.  I  should  gladly  have  de- 
voted a  Ipnger  time  than  I  was  able  to  give  to  the  examination  of 
this  district  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  it,  but  the  fact  was,  that  my 
son  and  one  of  my  men  had  several  of  their  toe  nails  washed  o£^  and 
our  hands  and  bodies  were  so  stained  that  it  took  nearly  three  weeks 
to  get  them  dean  again.  The  utmost  devotion  to  science  was  scarcely 
proof  against  such  weather. 

I  will  now  mention  the  facts  observed  by  me  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Dillon  and  Clarence,  as  these  valleys  present  features  of  exceeding 
interest  in  connexion  with  former  glacial  action.  As  a  general  rule 
in  this  country,  in  valleys  which  have  never  been  occupied  by  giaders, 
the  spurs  of  the  ranges  on  each  side  interlock ;  whUst  in  those  which 
have  been  occupied  by  glaciers  we  constantly  find  the  points  of  the 
spurs  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  valley  cut  off,  the  faces  of  the  spurs 
then  being  A-shaped,  and  rising  at  a  very  steep  angle.  I  have  ob- 
served the  lattet  feature  to  obtain  in  all  the  valleys  in  which  I  have 
found  old  moraines,  and  I  think  it  may  be  a  good  guide  in  deter- 
mining the  longitudinal  extent  of  farmer  glacier  action. 

The  upper  part  of  the  river  Dillon  flows  through  a  valley  now 
occupied  by  me  as  a  cattle-station.  Now,  stretching  across  the 
valley,  from  the  mouth  of  the  *'  Henry  "  to  tiie  range  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  is  a  huge  moraine,  filling  the  valley  for  neariy 
three  miles  of  its  length.  This  moraine  rises  about  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley  on  its  upper  side.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
glacier,  and  until  the  river,  aided  by  the  waters  of  the  Henry,  had 
worn  a  channel  through  this  moraine,  the  upper  valley  was  fiilled 
with  water,  and  the  margin  of  the  lake  so  formed,  as  seen  on  the 
moraine,  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  it  as  fre^  as  if 
it  had  <ndy  hem  emptied  a  week  ago.  About  14  miles  up  the  valley 
is  another  and  much  smaller  moraine,  showing  where  the  fiJader  had 
rested  during  its  retreat. 
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The  glacier  which  deposited  the  lower  moraine  must  have  been  a 
stnpen^uB  one,  for  there  are  erratics  and  '<  roches  moutonnees  "  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  to  the  height  of  1000  feet  and  upwards. 
The  valley  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  the  moraine,  increasing  in  breadth 
opposite  the  "  Ada  "  and  "  Christopher  "  rivers,  the  valleys  of  which 
were  evidently  occupied  by  branches  of  the  great  glacier.  The  length 
of  the  main  glacier  was  about  23  to  24  miles,  that  of  the  Ada  branch 
about  8,  and  that  of  the  Christopher  branch  5  or  6.  The  mountains 
on  each  side  of  these  valleys  are  extremely  tteep,  and  the  main  valley 
now  rises  about  35  feet  to  the  mile. 

Looking  to  the  appearance  of  the  valley  below  the  moraine,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  glacier  formerly  extended  as  far  as  the  junction 
of  the  Dillon  and  Hope,  but  I  did  not  see  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
latter  river,  or  in  the  Dillon  below  the  junction,  any  traces  of  glacial 
action.  About  ten  miles  below  the  junction  the  waters  of  the  united 
rivers  debouch  upon  the  Hanmer  Plains,  and  thence  find  their 
way  through  a  rod^y  gorge  into  the  Hurunui  Plains.  On  the  aides 
of  the  mountains  boimding  the  Hanmer  Plains,  south  of  the  river, 
we  find  a  succession  of  old  terraces,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  fully 
700  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  phuns.  The  lowest  terrace 
rests  upon  the  rock  through  which  the  river  now  flows,  upon  which 
it  forms  a  capping  of  considerable  thickness.  I  conceive  that  the 
material  of  these  terraces  was  deposited  during  the  same  period  of  de- 
pression which  gave  rise  to  the  Post-pliocene  boulder  beds  and  gravels 
on  the  north  side  of  the  range,  and  that  the  now  rocky  channel  of 
the  river  has  been  excavated  since  the  reelevation  of  the  land. 

Beverting  to  the  great  moraine  above  referred  to,  I  found  that 
the  main,  river,  aided  by  the  Henry,  had  cut  a  way  through  the 
moraine  matter,  exhibiting  sections  from  80  to  100  feet  in  hei^t. 

In  its  course  through  the  gorge  below  the  Hanmer  Plain,  the 
river  has  cut  a  channel  through  solid  rock  120  feet  deep  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  shingle  terrace,  showing  the  enormous  wearing 
power  of  water  charged  with  sediment,  even  though  flowing  on  so 
apparently  slight  a  fiedl  as  35  feet  to  the  mile. 

There  is,  I  conceive,  every  probablity  that  the  valleys  of  the 
Dillon  and  Clarence  were  filled  with  ice  at  the  same  time  as  the 
present  sites  of  lakes  Arthur  and  Howick,  although  the  bed  of  the  lake 
formerly  existing  behind  the  moraine  dam  of  the  Dillon  has  since  been 
filled  up,  the  river-borne  matter  being  banked  up  against  the  sloping 
ikce  of  the  moraine.  What  the  original  dep^  of  that  lake  may 
have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  may  not  have  rivalled  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  chain. 
I  attribute  the  rapid  filling  up  of  this  lake-bed  to  the  fisicts,  that  the 
mountains  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Dillon  are  exceedingly  steep^ 
are  composed  of  eaolly  disintegrated  sandstone,  are  very  ba^  of  ve- 
getation, and  present  in  many  places  for  thousands  of  feet  in  height 
and  tor  miles  in  length,  little  else  than  avalanches  of  broken  stone ; 
whilst  those  which  bound  the  Lakes  Arthur  and  Howick  are  densely 
wooded,  are  very  much  less  steep,  and  are  composed  of  granite  and 
other  hard  crystalline  rocks. 
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Passing  £rom  the  valley  of  the  Dillon  into  that  of  the  Clarence, 
distant  about  six  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  ronning  parallel  to  it 
for  some  thirty  miles,  but  folly  1000  feet  higher  in  point  of  level, 
we  find  Lake  Tennyson,  dammed  in  by  a  moraine  which  rises  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  This  moraine 
stretches  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  valley,  sloping  very 
rapidly.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  lake  ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  exceeds  400  to  500  feet :  at  all  events,  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its  bed  is  lower  than  the 
foundations  of  the  moraine  by  which  it  is  dammed  in. 

In  the  case  of  these  inland  glaciers  we  have  to  assume  that  a 
considerable  body  of  the  ice  of  which  they  were  formed  lay  below  the 
upper  level  of  the  terminal  moraine ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  the 
water  arising  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  from  escaping  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  which  flows  from  a  retreating  glacier. 

My  knowledge  of  geology  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  enable  me  to 
see  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that  ice  may  have  existed  in  the 
localities  referred  to  during  the  enormous  period  required  for  the 
deposition  and  reelevation  of  the  above-mentioned  Post-pliocene  beds, 
and  this,  therefore,  I  must  leave  to  more  competent  judges  ;  but  I 
really  cannot  see  anything  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  Uie  lake-basins 
owe  their  existence  to  the  "  scooping  power  of  ice." 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  tiie  lake-basins  found  among  the 
spurs  of  the  Spencer  Mountains,  which,  however,  afford  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  all  the  lake-basins  north  of  the  river  Waitki.  In  fact,  I 
firmly  believe  that  aU  the  lakes  which  lie  in  the  vaUeys  of  rivers 
debouching  on  the  Canterbury  Plains  owe  their  existence  to  moraine 
dams,  which  have  the  same  foundations  as  the  Post-pliocene  shingle 
of  which  the  plains  themselves  are  formed,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
sites  of  those  lakes  were  occupied  by  ice  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  depression,  and  so  continued  for  some  time  after  the  re- 
emergcnce  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plains  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


2.  On  the  Occiterence  of  dead  Ltttoral  Shells  in  the  bed  of  the 
German  Ocean,  forty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Aberdeen.  By 
Robert  Dawson,  Esq. 

[Communicated  by  T.  P.  Jamieaon,  Esq.,  F.G.S.] 

(Abridged.) 

The  bank  called  the  "  Long  Forties,"  from  35  to  40  miles  from 
land,  extends  from  opposite  Kinnaird's  Head  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore.  Inside  of  this  bank  the  depth  varies  from  90 
fathoms  at  the  northern  end  to  about  50  fathoms  opposite  Aberdeen. 
Being  becalmed  we  dredged  on  this  bank  for  a  considerable  time  in 
36  fathoms,  40  fathoms,  and  42  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  broken  shells 
and  shingle.  I  remarked  at  the  time  that  these  dredgings  contained 
none  of  the  Arctic  fossils  found  so  plentifully  in  every  haul  when 
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dredging  nearer  the  shore,  and  from  this  I  inferred  that  the  fossili- 
feroQs  bed,  which  seems  to  stretch  along  the  coast  at  a  distance  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  miles,  does  not  extend  beyond  this  deep  water  to 
the  "  Long  Forties."  On  examination  of  the  materials  brought  up  by 
the  dredge  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  there  were  found  shells  of  the 
following  species  in  a  worn  and  semi-fossil  condition,  namely : — 

Purpura  lapiUus,  one  specimen. 
Litonna  rudts,  one  specimen. 
Solen  siliqua^  two  specimens. 

Myttiua  edulis,  one  large  broken  valve  and  several  fragments  of 
smaller  specimens. 

Before  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  fragmentary  fossils  might  be 
interesting  in  a  geological  noint  of  view,  the  greater  part  of  the 
dredgings  had  been  examined.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that 
other  specimens  may  have  escaped  notice. 

Now  as  Litorina  rudis  is  generally  found  on  rocks  above  high- water 
mark,  and  never  beyond  low-water,  and  as  all  the  other  species  are 
highly  characteristic  of  the  shore,  or  very  shallow  water,  it  seems  a 
fjBir  conclusion  that  at  the  period  when  these  were  living,  the  relative 
levels  of  land  and  sea  were  very  different  from  what  they  now  are, 
and  that  the  bank  had  then  formed  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean. 
If  only  one  specimen  had  been  found  it  might  have  been  accounted 
for  by  some  of  the  many  accidents  which  occasionally  bring  even  a 
foreign  shell  into  the  dredger's  bag ;  but  four  species  having  been 
found  in  the  course  of  one  day's  dredging,  it  appears  very  probable 
that  they  lived  and  died  where  they  were  found. 


3,  On  the  Glacial  phenomeka  0/ CAixHirBss. 
By  T.  F.  Jamiesoh,  F.G.S. 
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1.  Introduction. — In  August  1865  I  paid  a  visit  to  Caithness,  in 
order  to  study  the  last  geological  changes  in  that  north-eastern 
comer  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Peach  has  lately  given  us  an  excellent 
account  of  the  fossil-contents  of  its  glacial  beds,  from  which  he 
enumerates  seventy-flve  species  of  MoUusca,  besides  various  other 
forms  of  Invertebrata.  The  object,  however,  of  my  visit  was  not  so 
much  to  look  after  the  fossils  as  to  satisfy  myself  about  the  conditions 
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under  which  the  beds  containing  them  had  been  acctunulatedy  and 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  other  districts  with  which  I  was 
already  acquainted. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  along  the  east  coast  from 
Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  beds  containing  Arctic  shells 
lying  on  the  top  of  a  rough  boulder-day  destitute  of  such  fossUs ; 
and  these  marine  fossiliferous  beds  are  often  of  great  depth  and 
finely  laminated,  presenting  all  the  features  of  tranquil  and  r^^ular 
deposition.  The  remains  of  moUusca  and  starfishes  in  them  are,  in 
many  instances,  quite  entire  and  uninjured,  as  if  they  had  been  gra- 
dually enveloped  in  the  fine  mud  in  whidi  the  animals  lived  and 
died,  while  the  crust  of  large  bamades  on  some  of  the  stones  points 
to  a  like  stillness  of  the  sea-bottom.  In  Caithness  nothing  of  this 
sort  has  been  observed ;  no  distinction  has  been  made  of  a  rough 
boulder-day  destitute  of  fossils  and  an  overlying  marine  fossiliferous 
bed;  the  shells,  according  to  all  observers — ^Dick,  Cleghom,  Hugh 
Miller,  Peach,  and  others — are  described  as  being  scattered  in  a 
broken  state  ajl  through  a  mass  of  rough  boulder-day,  and  no  sn<^ 
thing  as  a  bed  of  tranquilly  deposited  marine  sediment  containing 
entire  sheUs  has  been  reported.  This  seemed  to  me  to  indicate 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  glacial  beds  of  Caithness  were 
accumulated  must  have  differed  in  some  way  from  those  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  other  districts,  and  I  was  therefore  desirous  of  studying 
the  locality  in  order  to  make  out,  if  I  could,  the  cause  of  the 
difference. 

2.  Oenerdl  disinbutumofthe  DriftfiU  eohuTf  texture,  and  eonUnti. — 
Viewed  from  a  distance,  Caithness  has  the  appearance  of  a  bare 
undulating  plain,  doping  very  gently  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
and  terininating  in  lines  of  rod^  diff  which  are  battered  by  a  rest- 
less and  stormy  sea.  Along  the  southern  border  of  this  plain  there 
IB  a  fine  group  of  hills,  of  which  Morven  (2331  feet),  the  Scarabins 
(2048  feet),  and  the  Pap  of  Caithness  (1229  feet)  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous ;  there  are,  also,  some  straggling  heights  of  lesser  impor- 
tance along  the  western  side  of  the  county.  These  hills  form  a  sort 
of  separation  or  boundary  between  the  low  district  of  Caithness  and 
the  more  mountainous  region  of  Sutherlandshire.  Geologically  it  is 
a  country  of  Old  Bed  Sfuidstone.  The  hills  just  mentioned  consist 
of  quartzose  mica-schist  and  granite,  on  the  flanks  of  which  repose 
thick  masses  of  conglomerate  and  grit  forming  the  base  of  the  Old 
Bed  in  this  region.  These  beds  of  conglomerate  and  grit  pass  up 
into  a  great  series  of  thin-bedded  shales,  flags,  and  sandstones,  gene- 
rally of  a  dark-grey  colour,  which  stretdi  away  in  billowy  undulations 
over  the  siurface  of  the  country  to  its  north-eastern  comer,  as  has 
been  well  shown  by  Sir  Boderi^  Murchison. 

It  is  in  the  low  troughs  and  winding  hollows  which  form  the 
beds  of  the  various  streams  that  we  find  any  quantity  of  glacial 
d^ris ;  on  the  higher  ground  the  rocks  are  either  bare  and  devoid 
of  eartiiy  cover,  or  hidden  by  a  growth  of  peat  and  heather.  Some 
of  these  low  tracts  run  across  ti^e  country  from  side  to  side,  as,  for 
example,  from  Wick  to  Thurso  by  way  of  Loch  Watten,  and  between 
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Pig.  1. — Sketch  Map  of  CaUhness,  ihoujing  the  boundary  of  the  dark- 
grey  drift^  and  the  direction  of  the  ghaal  markinge. 
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Dunnet  Bay  and  Sinclair  Bay.  Another  low  tract  passes  np  the  bed 
of  the  Thurso  water  and  along  to  the  east  coast  by  way  of  Dunbeath. 
The  drift  is  spread  in  sheets  filling  up  these  troughs  and  levelling 
the  irregularities  of  the  rocky  strata  so  as  to  impart  a  smoother  and 
softer  outline  to  the  surface.  So  far  as  I  saw,  it  does  not  form  irre- 
gular mounds  and  hillocks,  neither  is  it  very  rough  on  the  surface 
with  erratic  blocks ;  it  seems  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
lower  levels,  thinning  out  at  altitudes  of  100  or  150  feet.  The 
thickness,  therefore,  varies  much,  being  greatest  in  those  depressions 
which  descend  nearly  to  the  sea-leveL  Thus  at  Scrabster  harbour, 
in  Thurso  bay,  there  are  banks  of  it  more  than  100  feet  high,  and 
in  some  of  the  troughs  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Dunbeath  water 
it  is  nearly  as  thick.  Deep  masses  occupy  the  hollow  from  Watten 
to  the  Bay  of  Wick,  and  also  stretch  along  the  Thurso  river  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  county.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the 
bed  of  the  Forss  and  at  Lybster,  but  at  the  Freswick  Bum  it  is  com- 
paratively thin.  In  all  these  places  it  is  of  very  much  the  same  hue, 
being  of  a  deep  leaden-grey  or  slate-colour,  very  dark  when  moist, 
and  considerably  paler  when  dry,  similar,  in  fact,  to  the  colour  of  the 
Caithness  fiags  on  which  it  rests.  Occasionally  the  upper  portion  is 
of  a  browner,  more  ferruginous  tint,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  percolation  of  surface-water,  or  to 
some  other  cause. 


Fig.  2. — Scrabster  Harbour. 


1.  Unstratified  pebbly  clay  with  very  few  broken  fthells. 
2.  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  texture,  however,  varies  a  good  deal  in  difierent  places.  At 
Scrabster  harbour,  where  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  more  than  100 
feet,  no  difference  can  be  perceived  from  top  to  bottom ;  it  is  just 
the  same  at  the  base,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ice-worn  sur- 
face of  the  subjacent  rock,  as  it  is  100  or  150  feet  higher  up.  It 
shows  no  stratification  nor  traces  of  gradual  deposition.  It  is  a  coarse 
gritty  mud,  exceedingly  firm  and  difficult  to  pierce,  and  thickly 
charged  with  small  stones,  which  are  dispersed  very  uniformly 
throughout  aU  parts  of  the  deposit.  Pebbles  of  all  sizes  below  that 
of  a  man's  fist  or  foot  are  the  prevailing  dimensions,  but  stones  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length  also  occur ;  I  saw  no  great  erratic 
blocks.  The  stones  are  more  or  less  worn  and  rubbed,  and  many  of 
them  show  the  glacial  scratches.  A  few  small  fragments  of  shells 
are  dispersed  through  all  parts  of  the  bank,  from  the  bottom  to 
within  at  least  15  feet  of  the  top,  but  are  by  no  means  common. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  section  at  Scrabster,  and  it  is  very  much 
the  same  along  the  banks  of  the  Thurso  water  for  several  miles  up 
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its  couise ;  but  for  a  mile  or  two  above  Halkirk  pieces  of  shells  aro 
more  common^  and  occasionally  an  entire  valve  may  be  met  with. 
So  thickly  packed  is  this  drift  with  small  stony  rubbish  that  in  many 
places  almost  every  handful  of  mud  contains  several  fragments. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Haster  Bum,  near  Wick,  large  stones,  are 
more  common  in  the  drift,  and  there  are  even  some  considerable 
boulders ;  but  notwithstanding  the  coarse  -stony  nature  of  the  deposit, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  localities  for  fossib,  fragments  of  shells  being  of 
frequent  occurrence  dispersed  in  the  unstratified  rough  stony  mud ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  single  visit  to  this  stream,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  of  Wick,  I  got  an  entire  valve  ofAstarte  boreaUSf 
and  one  or  two  specimens  of  Turritella  and  Natka  nearly  perfect. 

At  the  south  branch  of  the  Dunbeath  stream,  the  sections  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  Thui*so  river,  and  pieces  of  shells  about  etjually 
common.  In  the  bed  of  the  Forss  the  dnft  is  very  full  of  stones,  and 
shells  are  exceedingly  rare ;  othei*wise  it  resembles  that  of  the  loca- 
lities just  mentioned. 

Fig.  3. — Section  (U  Wick  Bay, 


1.  BeddiBh-brown  clay  with  boulderH. 

2.  Dark  pebbly  silt  with  hroken  shellft. 
a  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

At  Wick,  however,  it  is  somewhat  different ;  in  the  banks  beside 
the  harbour  (at  Pulteney  town)  the  drift  is  50  or  60  feet  deep. 
The  lowermost  two-thirds  of  it  are  a  sandy  mud,  or  silt,  of  a  very 
dark  grey  colour,  solid  and  firm  as  if  much  compressed ;  and  although 
there  are  a  good  many  small  pebbles  dispersed  through  it,  yet  they 
do  not  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  mass,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  big  stones.  Fragments  of  shells  are  in  many  places  not  uncom- 
mon, and  are  scattered  through  it  m  an  irregular  manner,  not 
occurring  in  horizontal  lines  or  seams.  There  is,  in  short,  no  dis- 
tinct stratification,  although  in  some  places  there  is  an  approach  to 
it,  owing  to  patches  of  a  more  sandy  nature  occurring ;  it  is  an 
unstratified  pebbly  silt,  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  consisting  of 
fine  sand.  The  upper  part  of  the  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a 
browner,  more  ferruginous  colour,  much  coarser  in  quality,  with 
more  muddy  sediment  and  few  or  no  shells ;  it  is  also  ^11  of  stones 
and  large  ice-worn  boulders  of  sandstone,  quartzose,  mica-schist, 
and  granite,  on  which  the  glacial  scoring  is  well  marked.  One  of 
these  granite  blocks  is  12  feet  in  length.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  any  clear  sharp  line  of  separation  between  this  coarse  upper 
stuff  and  the  dark  siltier  matter  beneath ;  for  although  in  some  places 
the  distinction  is  pretty  well  marked,  in  others  they  seem  to  gra- 
duate into  each  other.  Where  the  rock  rises  in  the  diff,  the  dark 
silty  portion  thins  out,  and  the  coarse  brown  mud  full  of  boulders 
rests  immediately  upon  the  ice- worn  surface  of  the  Caithness  flags. 
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Fig.  4. — Section  at  Keiss  Harbour, 
E.  w. 


1.  Reddish-brown  stony  clay. 

2.  Dark-grey  pebbly  silt  with  broken  shells. 

3.  Sandstone,  icewom. 

At  KeisB  harbour,  which  lies  seven  oreight  miles  further  to  the  north, 
the  character  of  the  section  is  very  much  the  same  as  at  Wick. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  drift  near  the  harbour  is  about  40  feet. 
The  lowermost  23  feet  consist  of  an  unstratified  mass  of  dark  sandy 
mud,  with  a  few  broken  shells  and  some  stones  dispersed  through 
it,  which  reposes  directly  upon  the  ice-worn  surface  of  a  red  sand- 
stone rock,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  deposit.  The 
scratches  and  grooves  point  N.  35°  to  40°  W.,  and  some  of  the 
imbedded  stones  are  likewise  scratched.  The  upper  17  feet  of  the 
bank  consists  of  a  browner  coarse  mud  with  more  stones,  and,  so  far 
as  I  observed,  no  shells.  Although  the  lowermost  sandy  portion  of 
the  drift  at  Keiss  and  Wick  has  no  distinct  stratification,  it  is  never- 
theless more  like  an  ordinary  marine  deposit  than  what  I  saw  in  the 
other  sections  throughout  Caithness. 

3.  Character  of  the  Stones  imbedded  in  the  Drift, — ^The  stones 
imbedded  in  the  Caithness  Drift  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  debris 
•of  the  Caithness  flags — those  beds  which  Murchison  terms  the  middle 
division  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  this  part  of  Scotland — and 
accordingly  the  general  hue  of  the  drift  closely  resembles  the  pre- 
vailing dark  bluish-grey  tint  of  these  strata.  There  is,  however, 
always  a  mixture  of  other  sorts  ;  fragments  of  quartzose  mica-sclust, 
and  granite  occur,  so  far  as  I  observed,  very  frequently  in  the  drift 
of  all  parts  of  Caithness.  I  noticed  them  at  the  Bum  of  Freswick, 
which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Buncansby  Head,  also  at  Keiss,  and 
all  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick,  and  along  the  whole  of  the 
Thurso  water.  There  are  likewise  generally  some  fragments  of 
8andstx)ne  and  conglomerate,  and  occasionally  one  of  homblende- 
43chist;  this  latter,  however,  is  not  common.  Mr.  Peach  also 
m^Ltions  the  occurrence  of  porphyry,  gneiss.  Oolite,  lias,  and  Chalk- 
flints.  Mr.  Dick  told  me  that  fragments  of  Oolite  are  not  uncommon ; 
I  myself  observed  many  pieces  of  it  in  the  drift  at  the  mouth  of 
Berriedale. 

I  did  not  see  many  large  erratic  blocks,  but  Mr.  Peach  teUs  me 
that  some  big  ones  of  conglomerate  are  scattered  across  the  country, 
more  particularly  between  Weydale  and  Stonegim,  near  Thurso. 
He  saw  very  few  on  the  Scarabin  hiUs.     Mr.  Dick  told  me  he  had^ 
not  observed  any  large  blocks  which  might  not  have  been  derived 
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Fig.  5. — On.  the  Thurso  Water,  ne<tr  Thurso, 


w. 


The  high  bankn  on  both  sides  of  tlio  stream  consist  of  unstratified  pebbly  olaj 
or  gritty  mud  with  a  few  traces  of  broken  shells. 

from  rocks  in  some  part  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
granite  near  Castletown,  which  ho  thought  was  different  from  any 
of  the  Caithness  granites,  and  had  probably  come  from  Sutiierland, 
where  a  similar  quality  of  rock  is  known  to  occur. 

4.  State  of  the  Shells. — The  shells,  as  a  rule,  occur  in  broken  frag- 
ments. The  most  common  kinds  are  the  Cyprina  Islandica,  Turri- 
teVa  ungulina,  Astarte  horealis.  A,  ellipticu,  Tdlina  ealcaria,  and  T, 
Balthica,  Although  broken  pieces  are  the  rule,  yet  exceptions 
sometimes  occur.  Thus,  during  the  search  that  I  myself  made,  I 
found  one  entire  valve  of  Astarte  horealts,  another  of  A,  elliptical 
and  two  small  ones  of  A,  compressa,  likewise  a  specimen  of  Natiea 
nitida  and  another  of  N,  Islandica,  hoth  almost  perfect.  And  in 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  and  Mr.  Bobert  Dick  I  saw 
several  entire  single  valves  of  Astarte  and  Leda,  on  which  there  were 
occasionally  small  portions  of  the  epidermis  or  skin  remaining,  also 
entire  specimens  of  Mangelia  and  Nassa,  Mr.  Peach  has  even  got 
a  specimen  of  Anomia  with  both  valves  complete,  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation,  and  this  was  in  the  drift  containing  the  usual  assem- 
\An^  of  ice- worn  stones  and  broken  shells,  the  only  instance  of  an 
entire  bivalve  that  I  have  heard  of.  The  TurriteUa,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  all  the  species,  although  always  more  or  less , 
imperfect,  yet  frequently  occurs  in  large  pieces,  some  of  them  not 
far  frt>m  being  entire.  I  nowhere  observed  any  instance  of  the  shells 
being  found  in  an  undisturbed  condition,  nor  could  I  hear  of  any 
such  having  been  found ;  there  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a  bed 
of  laminated  silt  with  shells  in  situ.  Even  the  Foraminifera,  when 
seen  through  the  microscope  have  a  rubbed,  worn  appearance.  No 
clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  or  drain-pipes 
has  been  got  in  Caithnes,  it  is  all  too  sandy  and  full  of  stones.  The 
laminated  brick-clays  are,  in  short,  entirely  absent. 

Many  of  the  shell-fragments  show  marks  of  glacial  action.  It  is 
generally  on  the  stouter  pieces  of  Gyprina  and  Astarte  that  these  are 
to  be  seen,  but  I  found  some  fragments  of  TelUna  calearia  distinctly 
marked.  Now  this  is  rather  a  delicate  fragile  shell,  and  the  fact  of 
its  being  so  marked  and  yet  not  crushed  to  powder,  shows  how  gentle, 
in  some  cases,  the  acl^on  must  have  been  that  imprinted  these 
markings.  Where  the  shell-fragments  are  of  an  elongated  form,  the 
scratches  run  lengthways  along  them,  just  as  they  do  on  the  pebbles. 
I  have  one  piece  of  shell,  which  I  picked  up  myself,  not  quite  an 
inch  long,  most  beautifully  marked  with  a  multitude  of  fine  parallel 
scratches  as  if  done  by  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  quite  polished  even 
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on  the  broken  edges.  The  fragments  of  Turritella  somehow  seldom 
show  these  markings. 

6.  The  Olaciation  of  the  EocJcs  and  Boulders. — One  of  the  objects  I 
had  particularly  in  view  was  to  note  the  direction  of  the  glacial 
markings  on  the  rocks,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  movement  of  ice  proceeding  from  the  interior  of 
the  country  towards  the  coast.  I  therefore  lost  no  opportunity  of 
noting  the  bearings  of  the  scratches  wherever  I  saw  them.  The 
result  showed  a  pretty  uniform  direction  over  the  whole  district,  the 
lines  running  N.W.  and  S.E.     Thus: — 

AtReay  N.  45'' to  55°  W. 

Ditto  at  another  place    N.  60®  W. 

About  halfway  between  Forss  and  Reay     N.W. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Forss  water N.  45°  W. 

On  the  top  of  Leurery  hill  (about  five  milee  S. W.  of  Thurso)  N.  55°  to  60°  W. 

At  Scraboter  harbour N.  30°  W. 

On  the  top  of  a  cliff  near  Skirza  Head    N.  65°  W. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Freewick  stream N.  35°  to  40°  W. 

At  Keifls  harbour   N.  35°  to  40°  W. 

At  the  new  pier  at  Pulteney  (Wick)    N.  15°  W. 

On  the  top  of  the  cliff  near  the  old  castle  of  Wick    N.  15°  W. 

Some  cross  markings  here  pointing  W.  15°  B. 

.  In  the  bed  of  the  Milton  Bum  (near  Wick)   N.  43°  to  45°  W. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Haster  Burn  (near  Wick),  in  several  places 

finely  displayed N.  55°  W. 

On  a  mil-slope  between  the  streams  of  Dunbeath  and  Berrie- 

dale,  on  conglomerate,  well  marked N.  60.  W. 

On  the  roadside,  near  Berriedale  Church    N.  60°  to  65°  W. 

Ditto,  one  mile  south  of  Berriedale  inn N.  45°  W. 

Ditto,  two  miles  south  of  Berriedale  inn    :   N.  40°  W. 

On  Lumps  of  conglomerate  (having  an  evident  sto9-aeif4  on 

the  N.W.)  about  two  miles  south  of  Berriedale N.  34°  to  40°  W. 

In  the  ahove  the  correction  for  compass  variation  has  been  applied. 
Mr.  Peach  in  reference  to  this  subject  says,  "  All  the  grooves  that  I 
have  met  with  on  the  rocks  below  the  day  in  Caithness  run  N.  and 
S.  with  deviations  to  the  E.  and  W. ;  I  have  found  them  almost  all 
over  the  county."  Upon  inquiring  of  Mr.  Peach,  I  find  that  lus 
bearings  are  by  compass.  Remembering,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
pass in  that  district  at  present  points  fully  25°  to  the  west  of  north, 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  account  of  the  matter  nearly  corresponds 
with  my  own. 

The  impression  left  Upon  me  by  all  I  saw  was,  that  the  movement 
had  been  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  for  where  I  observed  any 
indication  of  a  Stosseite  it  was  on  the  north-west  side.  In  order  to 
obtain  further  evidence  on  this  point,  I  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
boundary  of  the  dark-grey  drift ;  for  I  thought  that,  had  the  move- 
ment come  from  the  north-west,  the  dark-grey  mud  derived  from  the 
Caithness  flags  should  overlap,  the  red  grit  and  conglomerate  towards 
Dunbeath  and  Berriedale,  while  the  flags  themselves  should  be  over- 
lapped at  their  north-western  boundary  towards  Eeay  by  a  different- 
coloured  drift.  Thb  I  found  to  be  the  case.  The  dark-grey  mad  fills 
the  bed  of  the  Forss  water,  but  does  not  extend  beyond  tiie  watershed 
between  that  stream  and  the  Bum  of  Isauld ;  and  at  Reay,  the  drift 
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covering  the  grey  flags  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dark-grey  mud  stretches  south-eastward,  past  Lybster,  into 
the  bed  of  the  water  of  Dunbeath,  and  lies  in  heavy  masses  even  in  the 
south  branch  of  that  stream.  I  also  traced  it  to  the  mouth  of  Berrie- 
dale  water,  where  it  mingles  with  the  reddish-brown  drift  that  pre- 
vails from,  therQ  to  the  Ord ;  but  further  up  the  Berriedale  Glen  to 
the  base  of  the  Scarabin  hills  the  colour  is  reddish  brown.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  dark-grey  mud  therefore  harmonizes  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  trausport  had  been  from  the  north-west ;  and  a  move- 
ment of  ice  from  north-west  to  south-east  across  Caithness  is  totally 
at  variance  with  the  notion  of  the  scratches  having  been  caused  by 
glacier-action  proceeding  from  the  interior  of  the  country  towards 
the  present  coast. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  stones  imbedded  in  the  drift  of 
Caithness  very  often  show  the  glacial  striae.  When  examining  the 
sections  along  the  Haster  Bum,  in  company  with  Mr.  Joseph  An- 
derson, I  remarked  that  the  strisB  on  the  imbedded  fragments  gene- 
rally agreed  in  direction  with  those  on  the  rock  beneath.  The 
scratches  on  the  boulders,  as  usual,  run  lengthways  along  the  stones 
when  they  are  of  an  elongated  form ;  and  the  position  of  these  stones, 
as  they  lie  imbedded  in  the  drift,  is,  as  a  rule,  such  that  their  longer 
axes  point  in  the  same  direction  as  do  the  scratches  on  the  solid  rock 
beneath,  showing  that  the  same  agency  that  scored  the  rocks  also 
ground  and  pushed  along  the  drift.  Interspersed  amongst  these 
ice-worn  stones  were  many  fragments  of  shells — themselves  also 
scratched — and  some  univalves  cdmost  entire. 

This  coincidence  of  direction  between  the  scratches  on  the  stones 
and  those  on  the  subjacent  rock  I  also  observed  in  the  section  along 
the  Milton  Bum ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  characteristic 
feature,  and  will  be  foimd  of  general  occurrence.  In  my  paper  "  On 
the  last  Geological  changes  in  Scotland,"  I  have  described  it  as  a 
feature  of  the  boulder-earth  or  glacial-mud  which  lies  beneath  the 
marine  beds  in  the  midland  region  of  Scotland.  The  appearance  of 
the  drift  along  the  Haster  Burn  and  in  many  other  places  ia  Caith- 
ness is,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old  Boulder-clay 
of  the  rest  of  Scotland,  except  that  it  is  charged  with  remains  of 
sea-shells  and  other  marine  organisms*.    Mr.  Anderson  told  me  that 

*  The  elaoial  drift  of  Caithnefls  is  particularlj  interesting  as  an  example  of  a 
boulder-Clay  which,  in  its  mode  of  accumulation  and  ice-scratched  dSbns,  verj 
much  resembles  that  unstratified  ston  j  mud  which  occurs  imdemeath  glaciers — 
the  '  moraine  prof onde  *  as  some  hare  called  it  But  the  presence  of  marine  or- 
ganinns,  and  the  direction  of  the  glacial  striae,  which  indicate  a  morement  of  ice 
Irom  the  north-west,  where  there  is  now  noUiing  but  open  sea  for  an  immense 
distance,  together  with  the  absence  of  moraines,  are  all  suggestive  of  marine 
conditions  having  prevailed  during  the  deposition  of  the  Guthnees  drift.  Tt 
would  therefore  seem  that  sea-borne  ice  can  in  some  places  accumulate  a  mass  of 
unstratified  stonj  mud  so  like  that  which  is  found  underneath  a  glacier  as  to  be 
uudistinfuishable  from  it,  except  by  containing  remains  of  sea-animals.  The 
scratched  boulders  used  to  be  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  certain  test  of  glacier- 
action.  **  Ces  cailloux,"  says  Oh.  Martins,  "  sont,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  fossile  carac- 
teristume  de  la  presence  d'anciens  glaciers."— Bull.  G^l.  Soc.  of  France,  2  ser. 
iv.  1191,  1847.  In  the  Caithness  drift,  however,  not  only  the  stones,  but  the 
very  sea-shells  are  glacially  scratched,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  also  observed 
in  some  of  the  glacial  marine  beds  of  Aberdeenshire. 
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specinienB  of  this  drift  from  the  Haster  Bum  had,  upon  microscopical 
examination,  yielded  him  abundance  of  Foraminifera  and  other  mi- 
nute remains  of  animal  life.  Mr.  Anderson  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  test  of  washing  and  microscopic  examination  to  the  Caithness 
Drift,  and  Mr.  Peach  says  that  all  the  samples  tried  from  between 
John  O'Groats  and  Wick  had  yielded  them  in  this  way  more  or  fewer 
Foraminifera^  Entomostraca,  &c. 

6.  Absence  of  Moraines  and  Chavel-hiUoclcs, — ^I  saw  no  abrupt 
mounds  of  gravel  and  boulders  in  Caithness,  nothing  like  the  Eaims 
or  Esker  ridges,  nor  anything  like  a  moraine.  Mr.  Dick  told  me  he 
had  noticed  some  gravel-hOlocks  near  Dirlet,  but  nowhere  else. 
Circumstances  prevented  me  from  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of 
Morven  and  the  adjoining  hills,  but  in  a  walk  along  the  Berriedale 
Glen,  from  the  base  of  the  Scarabins  to  the  sea,  I  observed  no  mo- 
raines. This  part  of  the  glen  is  deep,  narrow,  and  winding.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  unstratified  reddish-brown  stony  earth  in  some 
places  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  which  some  ice-scratched  stones 
occur,  and  where  the  mouth  of  the  glen  opens  upon  the  sea  there  is 
a  great  depth  of  it  on  the  south  bank.  Large  boulders  of  many 
different  kinds — granite,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  quartzose  mica- 
schist — occur  here,  also  fragments  of  shelly  limestone,  and  bits  of 
dark  sandstone  containing  Hgnite.  Most  of  this  accumulation  of 
drift  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  there  is  also  a  mixture  of 
dark  bluish-grey  stuff,  in  which  after  some  search  I  got  nine  or  ten 
small  pieces  of  shell  and  a  bit  of  a  Balanus,  This  drift  is  like- 
wise to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  sea-difiGs  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stream. 

There  is  also,  so  far  as  I  observed,  very  littie  valley-gravel ;  in- 
deed I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  valley-gravel,  such  as  we  find 
it  in  the  midland  region  of  Scotland,  is  not  developed  in  Caithness. 
That  which  occurs  in  the  ruts  of  the  various  streams  is  merely  what 
might  be  produced  by  the  long-continued  action  of  currents  such  as 
we  see  flowing  in  them  at  present.  The  gravel  in  these  channels 
seems  to  be  merely  the  stones  derived  from  the  banks  of  drift  along 
their  course,  the  finer  sediment  having  been  washed  away  by  the 
current.  So  far  as  I  saw,  these  beds  of  gravel  are  not  extensive,  and 
are  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  channds  in  which  the  streams  run. 
These  watercourses  are  trenches  which  appear  to  have  been  cut  out 
of  the  drift  by  ordinary  river-action. 

7.  Relation  of  the  Caithness  Drift  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Scotland. — 
Caithness,  therefore,  differs  from  the  midland  region  of  Scotland  in 
r^;ard  to  its  glacial  phenomena : — 

1st.  In  that  the  glaciation  of  its  rocks  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  movement  of  ice  proceeding,  not  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  apparentiy  from  an  external  region  to  the  north-west. 
2nd.  In  its  covering  of  drift,  which  resembles  the  Old  Boulder-day 
of  the  middle  of  Scotiand  in  regard  to  its  physical  arrangement,  but 
differs  therefrom  in  the  prevalence  of  marine  organisms  scattered 
through  it. 

3rd.  In  the  absence  of  glacial-marine  beds  deposited  with  the 
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indications  of  tranquillity  that  we  observe  in  the  regions  farther  to 
the  south. 

4th.  In  the  deficiency  of  yalley-gravel,  and  the  absence  of  mo- 
raines and  gravel-hillocks. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  area  over  which  these  features 
prevaiL  From  what  Mr.  Peach  says  of  Shetland,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  will  embrace  both  these  islands  and  the  Orkneys.  I  did 
not  examine  the  north  coast  of  Sutherlandshire,  and  cannot  say  how 
far  in  that  direction  the  same  characters  extend;  but  in  passing 
rapidly  along  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland  and  Boss  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  a  change  after  going  south  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness, 
the  shelly  drift  vanishing,  while  great  moraine-like  heaps  of  gravel 
make  their  appearance  at  the  mouths  of  the  several  valleys.  At 
Brora,  for  example,  there  is  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  hillocks 
which  come  down  close  upon  the  shore,  and  at  Bomoch  Frith  I 
noticed  similar  deposits  on  the  north  side  near  Clashmore,  and  on 
the  south  side  along  the  base  of  Struie  hill.  At  Muir  of  Ord,  between 
Beauly  and  Bingmdl,  I  examined  another  fine  range  of  gravel-hil- 
locks, extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway-station 
westward  up  the  flank  of  the  hill  to  a  considerable  height  But  the 
finest  of  all  is  a  most  remarkable  series  of  ridges  commencing  at  a  place 
called  Kildrummy,  about  two  miles  from  Nairn,  and  ranging  south- 
westward  by  the  Loch  of  the  Clans  and  I^och  Flemington  towards 
CuUoden  moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness. 

The  direction  of  the  glacial  scoring  in  Caithness,  if  produced  south- 
eastward, would  pass  the  comer  of  Aberdeenshire  near  Fraserburgh ; 
and  here  I  may  mention  that  I  have  recently  observed  traces  of  gla- 
cial action  at  a  few  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  their  direction  corresponds  with  that 
in  Caithness,  being  N.W.  and  8.E.,  and  produced  by  an  agency  which 
seems  to  have  come  ftt)m  the  north-west.     Thus : — 

On  a  rock  suriaoe  newly  exposed  in  a  railway-cutting  near 
Bathen    N.  GS^  W. 

At  another  gpot  in  the  same  cutting    N.  45®  W. 

At  Fraaerburgh  quarry N.  40°  to  65°  W. 

On  the  coast  at  St  Colms,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Fraser- 
horgh,  there  are  some  rocks  which  have  a  strong  appearance 
of  gladation  and  a  north-west  Stotseite^  while  long  fluted 

hollows  point N.  65°  W. ; 

bat  there  are  no  trustworthy  scratches. 

The  rocks  also  on  the  south  side  of  Fraserburgh  harbour  have 
an  appearance  of  gladation  coming  from  the  north-west  or 
west-north-west,  and  beside  the  turntable  at  the  railway- 
station  there  are  some  scratches  on  the  rock  in  varying 
directions. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  along  the  coast  from  Banff  to 
Peterhead,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  glacial  clay  is  dark  bluish- 
grey,  quite  like  that  of  Caithness.  This,  however,  may  be  owing  to 
the  sediment  from  the  clay-slate  of  Banfishire  having  drifted  east- 
ward ;  but  it  may  also  be  partly  due  to  a  drift  of  fine  muddy  matter 
fitnn  Caithness.  The  dark  bluish-grey  clay  ranges  south  to  Peter- 
head, where  it  thins  out  and  is  interstratified  with  the  red  cky 
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wluch  prevails  thence  all  along  the  east  coast  as  far  south  as  Fife- 
shire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterhead,  as  for  example,  at  the 
Inyemettie  brickwork  (See  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xiv.  p.  518, 
1858),  there  are  many  boulders  of  red  and  grey  sandstone,  and  abo 
of  a  tough  greenish-coloured  stone,  all  of  which  resemble  rocks  that 
occur  in  Caithness,  but,  so  &r  as  I  know,  not  in  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Aberdeenshire.  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these 
boulders  near  Peterhead,  and  also  for  the  dark-grey  tint  of  the  day 
between  that  town  and  Fraserburgh,  seeing  that  the  rocks  of  the 
district  consist  of  mica-slate  and  granite.  But  looking  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  glacial  markings,  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  think  that 
both  the  boulders  and  the  dark  muddy  sediment  in  this  low  projecting 
comer  of  Aberdeenshire  may  have  drifts  from  Caithness. 

8.  Place  of  the  Caithness  Drift  in  the  history  of  the  Glacial  period. 
— I  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  in  time  of  the  glacial  pheno- 
mena I  have  been  describing  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Scotland.  In 
the  parts  of  Caithness  which  I  examined,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  only  one  ^cial  deposit,  and  I  am  farther  of  opinion  that  we 
cannot  separate,  in  point  of  time,  the  period  of  its  accumulation  and 
present  arrangement  from  that  of  the  scratching  of  the  rocks  on 
which  it  lies :  for  the  coincidence  in  direction  of  the  scores  on  the 
rocks  with  those  on  the  stones  imbedded  in  the  drift  shows  that  it 
was  one  great  movement — ^long-continued  probably — that  marked 
the  rocks  and  carried  along  the  mass  of  stony  mud  that  now  rests 
upon  them ;  in  fact  it  was  the  movement  of  the  drift  across  the 
surface  of  the  rocks  that  scratched  them.  Now  in  the  midland 
region  of  Scotland  we  have  evidence  of  three  well-marked  stages  in 
the  Glacial  period — 1st,  the  great  glaciation  of  the  surface  and 
deposition  of  the  Old  Boulder-clay  or  till ;  2nd,  the  finely  laminated 
glacial-marine  beds ;  3rd,  the  overlying  gravels  and  moraines.  To 
which  of  the  divisions  represented  by  these  three  are  we  to  refer  the 
Caithness  drift  ?  or  is  it  the  equivalent  of  any  two  of  them,  or  of  all 
the  three?     , 

The  Caithness  Drift  contains  remains  of  sea-shells  all  Uirough  it, 
often  from  top  to  bottom,  and  these  shells  are  broken,  rubbed, 'and 
scratched,  evidently  by  the  same  agency  that  marked  the  rocks  and 
boulders.  This  is  an  important  fact,  for  it  gives  us  a  date  for  the 
action.  The  scratching  and  breaking  of  the  shells  was  an  event  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  when  the  MoUusca  lived  that  formed  tJie 
shells ;  and,  seeing  that  the  shells  extend  to  the  bottom  of  all  the 
sections  of  the  drift,  it  is  further  evident  that  none  of  it  was  lodged 
in  its  present  position  at  a  more  remote  date.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  tiie  sections  that  the  fragments  of  shells  chiefly  occur; 
in  some  cases,  as  for  example  at  Wick  and  Keiss,  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  the  upper  portion.  If,  then,  we  could  find  the  date 
of  the  shells,  we  should  have  a  clue  to  the  age  of  the  drift  itself. 
In.  the  midland  region  of  Scotland  the  Old  Boulder-clay,  and  the 
scratching  of  the  ice-worn  surface  of  rock  on  which  it  rests,  evidently . 
preceded  the  time  when  the  moUusca  lived  whose  remains  we  find 
in  the  marine  beds  above  it.     At  Loch  Gilphead,  in  Argyleshire, 
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TOWS  of  Mya  UddevaUensU,  entire  in  their  burrows,  are  found  in 
the  fine  marine  sediment  overlying  the  Boulder-clay,  and  many 
other  tBLCts  of  a  like  nature  might  be  cited.  Now  if  the  Caithness 
Drift  IB  the  equivalent  of  the  Old  Boulder-clay  of  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land, why  do  we  not  find  some  fine  laminated  clay  above  it,  as  we  do 
in  otiier  places? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  mollusca  of  the  Caithness  Drift  are  an 
older  group  than  those  found  in  the  marine  clays  of  the  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  therefore,  although  these  mollusca  lived  during  the 
Caithness  Drift,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  latter  deposit 
is  more  recent  than  the  Old  Boulder-clay  of  the  rest  of  Scotland. 
An  inspection,  however,  of  the  list  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
paper  does  not  suggest  an  older  age,  but  the  contrary.  In  order  to 
place  this  in  a  dearer  light  I  have  drawn  up  Table  2,  in  which 
the  geographical  relations  of  the  Caithness  sheUs  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  groups  from  the  glacial  beds  of  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Peach,  we  have  a  very  good  list  from 
Caithness;  moreover,  the  specimens  have  been  all  examined  and 
named  by  Mr.  Je£&ey8,  an  eminent  authority  in  these  matters,  so  • 
that  the  list  may  be  used  with  all  confidence. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  more  nearly  a  group  of 
British  fossil  mollusca  resembles  the  assemblage  of  species  now  living 
upon  the  shores  of  Britain  the  more  recent  is  the  period  to  which 
that  group  belongs.  I  have  accordingly  ranged  the  groups  in  a 
series,  those  which  show  the  lowest  percentage  of  British  forms 
being  reckoned  oldest.  From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Caithness  group  is  the  most  modem,  except  that  of  Fort  William, 
which  in  a  former  paper  I  had  referred  to  the  very  close  of  the 
Glacial-marine  period  (Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.xxi.  p.  174, 1865), 
while  the  proportion  of  Arctic  species  is  less  at  Caitlmess  than  at 
any  of  the  other  localities — ^less  even  than  at  Fort  William.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  all  these  groups  represent  distinct  stages  in  the 
(ilacial  period ;  several  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  were  contempora- 
neous, but  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  suppose  that  the  Errol,  Elie, 
and  other  groups  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  are  older  than  the 
Caithness  and  Fort  William  ones.  Here,  then,  we  have  further 
evidence  to  show  that  the  accumulation,  or  at  least  the  final  arrange- 
ment, of  the  Caithness  Drift  was  a  comparatively  late  affair;  it 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Old  Boulder-clay. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Glacial-marine 
period.  A  set  of  marine  beds  containing  Arctic  shells  were  probably 
deposited  over  the  low  part  of  Caithness ;  and  much  drifting  ice 
seems  to  have  passed  over  the  district  from  the  north-west,  which 
crushed  and  destroyed  these  marine  beds,  broke  the  shells,  and  mixed 
them  up  with  other  superficial  debris  into  that  mass  of  rough  pebbly 
mud  which  now  overspreads  the  surface.  These  marine  beds  were 
probably  of  different  ages,  the  older  containing  Arctic  species,  the 
later  containing  chiefly  Boreal  and  southern  forms,  lliis  would 
account  for  that  mixture  of  species  which  we  observe  in  the  Caith- 
ness list. 
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At  Invemettie,  near  Peteiliead  (see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol. 
xiv.  p.  518,  1858),  the  base  of  the  section  shows  fine  stratified  day 
and  sand  free  from  stones,  above  which  there  is  a  thick  mass  o£ 
rough  pebbly  clay  like  that  of  Caithness,  containing  well-scratched 
boulders  of  granite,  sandstone,  «&c.,  with  some  broken  sea-shells^ 
which  also  show  traces  of  glacial  scratching.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  mass  of  unstratified  drift  closely  resembling  that  of  Caithness, 
and  from  its  position  above  the  fine  laminated  day  apparently  later 
than  at  least  a  part  of  the  glacial-marine  beds. 

But  the  gladal  deposits  at  King-Edward,  in  Aberdeenshire,  throw 
still  more  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  Caithness  beds.  Some 
sections  recently  laid  open  there  have  enabled  me  to  imderstand 
their  arrangement  far  better  than  formerly.  At  this  locality  there 
are  deep  masses  of  unstratified  pebbly  mud  of  a  dark-grey  colour, 
very  hard  and  firm,  containing  stones  (some  of  which  are  ice-worn 
and  striated)  and  fragments  of  shells,  which  are  likewise  occasionally 
scratched.  It  is,  in  short,  so  like  the  Caithness  Drift  in  every  re- 
spect— ^in  colour,  texture,  and  oi^ganic  contents — ^that  I  can  percdve 
•  no  difference  between  them.  It  has  been  called  "  the  Boulder-clay^* 
by  Mr.  Kobert  Chambers,  who  visited  the  locality  in  1855  *.  Besides 
this  coarse  stony  mud  there  are  some  beds  of  fine  stratified  sand, 
which  often  contain  remains  of  shells  in  considerable  abundance, 
most  of  them  broken,  but  many  of  them  entire.  The  bivalves 
always  occur  in  detached  pieces  and  want  the  epidermis,  as  if  they 
had  been  washed  about  by  water.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  bed  that 
yielded  Hugh  Miller's  specimens,  and  from  which  I  have  obtained 
most  of  the  species  enumerated  from  King-Edward  in  my  paper  on 
the  last  geological  changes  in  Scotland.  But  there  is  another  bed 
of  fine  dark-grey  silt,  free  from  stones,  containing  Arctic  shells  en- 
tire, and  apparently  in  situ,  with  the  epidermis  on.  The  TeUina 
ealcaria  occurs  here  of  large  size,  with  both  valves  connected  by  the 
ligament  and  shut,  also  Leda,  Natica,  and  others;  they  are  very 
sparingly  dispersed  in  the  sUt,  which  contains  streaks  of  black  car- 
bonaceous matter,  proceeding  probably  from  the  decay  of  seaweed. 
It  also  contains  ForamirUfera.    This  bed  of  silt  I  noticed  in  1857 ; 


Fig.  6. — Section  at  King-Edward,  Aberdeenshire. 


1.  Valley-gravel. 

2.  Pebbly  clay. 

3.  Fine  sand  with  shells. 

4.  Fine  silt  with  shells  in  situ. 

5.  Eock. 


*  See  *  Proceedings  of  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,'  Dec  17, 1855. 
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but,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  sections,  the  arrangement  of  these 
various  deposits  was  then  obscure.     It  is,  however,  as  follows : — 
Commencing  at  the  surface  we  have—  Thiokn«M 

in  feet. 

1st.  Water-worn  gravel  and  sand,  stratified^  often  rather  coarse  and 
yeMjy  and  somewhat  ferruginous.  Contains  no  fossils,  so  fiw 
as  I  have  seen  ,     10  to  25 

2nd.  Unstradfied  Pebbly  mud  of  a  dark-grey  tint»  hard,  and  diffi- 
cult to  pierce.  The  stones  in  it  are  of  small  size,  but  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  elacially  scratched.  In  the  upper  part  I 
could  see  no  shells ;  but  shell-iVagments  occur  in  the  lower  nart, 
tn<9neasing  in  numbers  towards  the  base.  Some  of  the  snell- 
fragments  show  distinct  traces  of  ekdal  action   20to30 

3rd.  fine  brownish  sand,  in  some  places  rich  in  shells.    This  sand 

is  interstratified  with  the  upper  part  of  the  subjacent  bed 1  to    2 

4tii.  Fine  dark-erey  silt,  free  &om  stones,  contaming  Arctic  shells 
complete,  ana  apparently  in  situ;  Uiey  are,  however,  mostly 
decayed  and  somewhat  crushed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract 
them.  This  silt  is  yery  firm,  as  if  much  compressed,  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  consists  of  fine  muddy  sand.  The  base 
of  this  bed  nas  not  been  exposed,  but  it  has  been  excavated  by 
Mr.  James  Runciman  (who  was  so  good  as  to  lay  it  open  at  mj 
request)  to  a  depth  of  10  feet.  No  difference  in  the  quality  is 
to  be  seen  to  this  depth ;  no  stones.  The  upper  surface  of  this 
silt  is  about  150  feet  above  the  sea. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  thick  mass  of  drift,  exactly  like  that  of 
Caithness,  clearly  overlying  a  glacial-marine  silt,  with  shells  in  situ. 
The  broken  shells  in  this  coarse  upper  drift  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  beds  below.  In  one  part  of  the  bank  I  found,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coarse  pebbly  mud,  beds  of  fine  sUt  with  broken  shells 
and  confused  stratification;  these  seemed  to  be  ordinary  marine 
beds  disturbed  from  their  original  position  by  the  agency  that  lodged 
the  overlying  drift.  Where  this  disturbing  action  was  so  great  as  to 
completely  break  up  and  destroy  the  fine  silty  layers  then  we  should 
have  sections  like  those  of  Caithness,  where  the  mass  is  unstratified 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  I  believe  in  many  places  of  the  King-Edward 
banks  tiiis  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Large  boulders  are  rare  in 
the  King-Edward  district,  but  I  saw  one  of  Greywacke  from  3  to 
4  feet  in  length,  which  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  coarse 
pebbly  mud. 

Fig.  7. — Section  across  King-Edward  valley. 

Stream. 


line  of  Bca-lereL 


A.  G-reywacke  and  clay-slate, 

B.  Glacial  deposits. 


In  a  notice  of  these  King-Edward  (the  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Kinedari)  beds  in  the  14th  vol.  of  the  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1858, 
p.  625,  I  remarked  that  the  shells  in  the  fine  silt  were  often  crushed 
in  a  remarkable  way,  as  if  by  sudden  pressure  from  above. 
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The  gjadal  beds  of  the  south  of  Arran  (first  described  by  the  Eev. 
H.  B.  Watson,  and  more  recently  explored  by  Dr.  Bryce  and  the  Bev. 
H.  W.  Crosskey)  seem  to  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those 
of  Eing-£dwiu^  There  are  beds  of  fine  clay  containing  Arctic 
shells,  sometimes  in  a  broken  or  crushed  state,  but  occasionally  en- 
tire and  apparently  in  situ.  This  fossiliferous  stratum  is  covered 
by  a  great  thickness  of  what  Mr.  Watson  calls  "  JBoutder-day,'*  but 
which  Messrs.  Bryce  and  Crosskey  term  "  Upper  Drift  beds,'*  If  I 
understand  Mr.  Watson  rightly,  this  upper  stuff  occasionally  contains 
broken  shells.  The  fine  fossiliferous  day  sometimes  rests  immedia- 
tely on  the  older  rocks,  at  other  times,  according  to  Messrs.  Bryce 
and  Crosskey,  there  is  a  mass  of  clay  beneath  it  of  harder,  coarser 
texture  than  what  lies  above,  and  containing  stones  and  boulders  on 
which  glacial  action  is  more  apparent,  and  they  would  restrict  the 
term  "  boulder-clay'*  solely  to  this  lower  stuff.  Mr.  Watson  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  glacial  beds  beneath  the  fine  shelly  clay,  but,  ac- 
cording to  him,  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  character,  and  he  does  not 
draw  tiie  same  strict  distinction  between  them  and  the  upper  beds. 

*  If  want  of  stratification,  hardness  of  texture,  and  abundance  of 
well-glaciated  stones  and  boulders  are  to  be  the  tests  for  what  we 
should  call  genuine  Boulder-clay,  then  much  of  the  Caithness  Drift 
will  stand  the  ordeal,  and,  moreover,  the  shells  are  as  weU  glaciated 
as  the  boulders.  The  upper  pebbly  mud  of  King-Edward  is  also 
often  very  hard  and  firm. 

If  the  Old  Boulder-clay  or  till  has  been  produced,  not  in  the  sea 
but  by  glacier-ice  moving  on  the  land,  it  ought  to  be  devoid  of 
marine  fossils.  What  we  now  want  is  a  microscopic  examination  of 
our  various  so-caUed  Boulder-clays.  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Peach 
have  made  a  commencement  with  those  of  Caithness,  and  find  them 
full  of  minute  organisms.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  presence 
of  the  sea-shells.  The  Boulder-day,  however,  which  lies  beneath 
the  beds  of  Arctic  shells  in  the  midland  region  of  Scotland  is  remark- 
able for  the  absence  of  fossils,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  it 
will  stand  the  test  of  washing  and  microscopic  examination. 

9.  The  post' Olacial  period  inCaitkness.'--So  far  as  I  observed,  the 
post-glacial  conditions  in  Caithness  do  not  appear  to  have  differed 
much  from  those  in  the  rest  of  Scotland.  Some  indications  of  a 
submerged  forest,  or  old  land-surface,  occur  at  Sinclair  Bay.  The 
peat  bed,  dose  upon  the  shore  at  Ackergill,  contains  dusters  of  seeds 
of  land-plants  and  also  some  remains  of  trees  or  bushes.  Mr. 
Cleghom,  of  Wick,  thinks  this  peat  bed  is  a  marine  deposit  of  matter 
carried  into  the  sea  by  the  rivers.  After  examining  it  in  company 
with  him  I  am  inclined  to  differ  from  this  opinion.  The  peat  is 
covered  by  a  mass  of  blown  sand,  which  has  insinuated  itself  into 
some  of  the  crevices  and  openings  of  the  peat,  but  I  saw  nothing  to 
induce  me  to  believe  that  there  was  any  interstratification  of  peaty 
matter  with  marine  sediment. 

Mr.  Dick  told  me  that  at  Thurso  some  peat,  containing  hazel-nuts 
and  twigs,  had  been  got  near  the  beach  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  but  I  could  not  learn  whether  it  was  in  situ  or  transported. 
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There  are  some  traces  of  a  recent  change  in  the  relative  level  of 
sea  and  land  along  the  coast,  but  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The 
elevation  of  beds  of  coast-shingle  cannot  be  depended  on  with  much 
exactitade  as  evidence  of  the  former  level  of  the  sea,  for  storm-waves 
fling  np  banks  of  pebbles  to  various  heights,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  coast  Even  large  boulders  and  great  heavy  blocks  are  moved 
in  this  way  far  above  the  reach  of  the  tide  in  calm  weather.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  may  be  seen  a  little  to  the  south  of  Wick, 
which  has  been  cited  by  some  as  an  example  of  iceberg-action.  But 
I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  that  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years  some  of  these  blocks  have  been  tossed  about  by  the  great 
waves  which  occasionally  break  upon  the  coast  during  severe  gales, 
a  statement  which  is  confirmed  *by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Peach. 
Mr.  Cleghom  also  told  me  that  he  had  seen  blocks  of  thirty  tons' weight 
turned  over  by  the  surf  15  or  20  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
sea.  Beds  of  estuarine  silt,  that  have  been  accumulated  in  well>shel- 
tered  positions,  afford  a  better  means  of  determining  the  former  sea- 
level.  There  are,  however,  no  estuaries  in  Caithness,  and  I  therefore 
cannot  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  amount  of  this  recent  change 
of  level,  but  £rom  all  I  saw  I  should  think  the  present  position  of  the 
land  is  only  a  very  few  feet  higher  than  formerly,  llie  beds  of  old 
estuarine  mud  at  the  firths  of  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Beauly  attain 
no  great  height  above  the  present  sea-level — ^not  so  much  as  in  the 
firths  of  Tay  and  Forth,  or  even  at  the  Montrose  basin. 

Later  than*  this  last  rise,  as  shown  by  their  position,  are  two 
ancient  tumuli  in  Sinclair  Bay,  known  as  "  <^  Birkh  Hilh ; "  they 
are  of  large  size  and  of  a  bee-hive  form.  They  seem  to  contain  some 
internal  diambers,  or  stone  structures  of  some  sort,  but  have  not  been 
properly  explored.  One  of  them  was  partially  opened  last  year  by 
Mr.  Laing.  The  bases  of  both  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  present 
reach  of  spring  tides ;  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  not  more  than  4  or 
5  feet  above  it.  The  fact  of  these  old  remains  being  later  than  the 
raised  beach  agrees  with  my  observations  at  the  Estuary  of  the 
Ythan,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

KjoJchen-moddingSy  or  lieaps  of  edible  shells  mixed  with  -burnt 
stones  and  the  teetib  and  bones  of  various  animals,  abound  along  all 
the  sandy  bays  of  Caithness ;  I  observed  them  in  great  numbers  at 
Keay,  at  Freswick,  and  at  Sinclair  Bay.  They  are  often  covered  by 
a  considerable  thickness  of  blown  sand.  At  Beay  I  noticed  a  great 
quantity  of  the  shells  of  Helix  nemoralis  in  these  heaps,  as  if  it  had 
been  eaten  there  along  with  the  limpets  and  periwinkles.  Several 
teeth  which  I  picked  up  from  these  heaps  were  examined  by  Br. 
Turner,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
who  pronounced  them  to  belong  to  the  Pig,  Horse,  Ox,  Deer,  and 
Sheep. 

APPEITDIX. 

In  regard  to  the  following  Tables  I  have  again  to  acknowledge 
tiie  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Je&eys,  who  has  done  me  the  favour  of 
revising  the  Caithness  list,  as  well  as  the  lists  from  which  the  abs- 
tract, Table  no.  2,  has  been  prepared. 
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The  list  of  Caithness  shells  combines  Mr.  Peach's  two  lists  (for 
which  see  *Brit.  Assoc.  Report'  for  1862,  Trans,  of  the  Sections,  p.  83, 
ibid,  for  1864,  p.  61),  and  also  some  additional  species  enumerated 
in  a  paper  lately  communicated  by  him  to  the  Physical  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

For  the  Fort  William  list  see  Jeffireys  in  the  '  Brit.  Assoc.  Report ' 
for  1862,  Trans,  of  the  Sections,  p.  73.  For  that  from  Elie  see  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Brown  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh '  for  March  2nd,  1863.  The  others  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  paper  in  the  *  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.'  vol.  xxi. 
p.  161,  1865. 

In  the  two  following  Tables 

Southern  meaos  species  liying  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  to  the  south  of 

lat.  50^. 
British  means  species  liying  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 
Northern  means  species  liying  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  south  of  lat  60^ 

and  the  Arctic  circle. 
Arctic  means  species  liying  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
N,  E,  American  means  species  liying  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America. 

Table  I. — List  of  Mollusca  whose  Shells  are  found  in  the  OUicktl 
Drift  of  Caithness, 


No. 


Anomia  ephippium,  yar.  squamula 

Aporrhais  pes-pelecani  

Afitarte  borealis= A  arctica,  of  Forbes  ^  Hardey    . . 

oompressa  

sulcata    

sulcata,  yar.  elliptica 

Buocinimi  undatum    

Cardium  echinatum    

edule 

exiguum=C.  pygmsum,  F.  ^  H. 

fasdatum    

Groenlandicum 

Noryegicum   

Cerithio^s  oostulata=Turritella?  costulata,  MoUer. 

Chiton  cmereus 

Crenella  decussata 

Cyprina  Islandica 

Cyrtodaria  (Glycimeris)  siliqua    

Dentalium  abyssorum    

entalis 

Donax  yittatus^l).  anatinus,  F,if  H, 

Fusus  antiquus    

Lacuna  diyaricataaL. yincta,  F,S(IL 

Leda  minuta=L.  caudata,  F.SfH,   

pemula,  yar.  bucoata    

pygmaea 

littonna  litorea 
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Table  I.  (continued). 


279 


ITa 


H 
^ 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


Idttorina  obtusataatL.  liUoralis,  F,  ^  H,  

Lacina  borealis  ,,; 

spinifera 

Mactra  solida 

Mangelia  lssTigata=M.  nebula,  F,  ^  H, 

Leafro^ 

prramidalia    

Trerelliana 

tnrrioula 

Mya  trunoata 

,  var.  Uddeyallensis 

Mjtilns  eduliB 

modiolus  »Modiola  modioluB,  F.  Sc  H. 

Nassa  incraflsata 

Natica  affinis^N.  clausa,  Brod.  j-  Sow 

Islandica^N.  heliooides,  F,  j-  H. 

nitida *. 

pallida »  N.  Groenlandioa^N.  pusilla,  F.  8f  H. 

sordida    

Nucula  nucleus   

sulcata » N.  deoussata,  F.  4* -fi^    

Odostomia  acicula»Bulimella adoula,  F,  if  £L., ,, 

albella(8eeF.  4'ir.voLiiip.286)    

Ostrea  edulis  

Patella  yulgata    

Pecten  Islandicus   


mftTiTiniiiy , , 

opercularis , 

Purpura  lanillus 

Rhyndionella  psittacea , 

BisBoa  parva,  Tar.  intemipta    , 

SaxioaTa  NomtticasPanopaa  norvegica,  F.SfH,, 

rugosa.    Large  form 

Soleourtus  candidus 

Tellina caloaria»T.  proxima,  F.  S[H.    , 

Balthica«T.80lidula,  ^.  #5:    

Tomatella  fasdata 

Trochus  Groenlandicu8>-T.  undulatus,  F,  ir  K,   . 

VahU 

zizjphinus 

Trophon  clathratus»Fu8U8  scalariformis,  Gould  . 

,  yar.  Chmneri    

tnmoato8«T.  olathratus,  F,  if  ff. 

Turritella  ungulina>-T.  communis,  F,  Sf  ff, 

Venus  casina  

gallina  -  V.  strictula,  F.  Sf  H. 

unctaar  Artemis  lincta,  F.  Sf  H. 

orata  


»per  cent. . 


60 


63 


41 


80 


88 


84 


55 
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Of  the  above  shells  the  Turritella  and  Cyprina  are  probably  the 
most  common.  AstarUy  Natica,  TelUna,  Saxicava,  and  Mya  are  also 
pretty  frequent,  and  so  likewise  axeDentalium entalU,  Ledapernulay 
Cardium  echinatum,  and  Mangelia  turricula.  The  scale  of  frequency, 
however,  Offers  in  different  localities.  Some  of  the  species  have 
been  determined  from  single  fragments,  as,  for  example,  Ventts  ovata 
and  Trochus  zizyphinxis. 

Patella  vulgata  is  a  shell  I  have  never  myself  found  in  any  of  our 
Scotch  glacial  beds,  but  Mr.  Peach  informs  "me  he  got  one  pretty 
perfect  specimen,  besides  two  or  three  fragments.  Mr.  Dick  also 
told  me  he  had  found  it.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  other  species 
Mr.  Peach  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  information : — "  FecUn 
maximus  and  opercularis,  in  frtigments,  occur  frequently.  Cardium 
Norvegicvm,  two  or  three  hinge-pieces.  Fasus  antiquus,  two  pillar- 
lips.  Ostrea  edulis,  one  pretty  large  shell  and  several  fragments"; 
and  he  says  there  can.be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  occur  in  the 
very  same  deposits  as  the  more  Arctic  forms. 

Table  II. — Showing  ike  Oeographical  relations  of  groups  ofMoUusca 
whose  Shdls  occur  in  some  of  ike  Scottish  Glacial  beds. 


Looalitiea 

Errol. 
13 

EUe. 
14 

27 

Paisley. 
26 

16 

Gtmrie. 
25 

CaithneM. 
75 

j     Fort 
IWilliMn. 

47 

Total  number] 
of  species  at  • 
each  locality  J 

Southern,  per " 
cent. 
British,       „  . . 
Northern,  „  .. 
Arctic,        „  .. 
N.E.Ame-      \ 
rioan,      „  ; 

8 

38 

62 

100 

100 

14 

43 

67 

100 

100 

44 

59 

93 

100 

89 

38 

61 
100 
100 

85 

50 

69 
100 
100 

87 

52 

72 

96 

100 

88 

61 

•80 
88 
84 

65 

65 

85 
96 
89 

70 

Some  interesting  information  may  be  gathered  frt>m  the  for^;oing 
Table. 

The  Errol  and  Elie  groups,  it  will  be  seen,  are  intensely  Arctic ; 
the  shells  are  just  such  as  we  might  find  in  the  sea  of  Spitzbeigen  at 
the  present  day,  many  of  the  species  not  ranging  south  of  the  Arctic 
circle.  In  them  the  proportion  of  British  species  is  less  than  50  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  the  Southern  has  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small 
fraction.  These  two  groups  I  take  to  represent  an  early  stage  of  the 
glacial-marine  beds  when  the  rigour  of  the  climate  was  at  its  height. 

The  groups  from  King-Edward,  Paisley,  Eilchattan,  and  Gamrie 
probably  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  stage,  for  although  the  general 
character  is  still  Arctic,  yet  it  is  less  strictiy  so  than  in  the  two  pie-  ' 
ceding.    The  proportion  of  Southern  forms  is  far  greater,  apd  the 
British  exceed  50  per  cent. 

The  Fort  William  group  is  probably  the  latest  of  all ;  it  is  no 
longer  Arctic  but  Northern,  and  the  British  species  exceed  80  per 
cent. 
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The  Caithness  g^roup  seems  to  be  a  mixture.of  species  from  glacial 
beds  of  both  earlier  and  later  date. 

The  high  percentage  of  North  American  forms  in  all  the  groups, 
bnt  more  especially  in  the  first  six,  is  a  feature  of  much  interest. 


February  21,  1866. 

William  Henry  Corfield,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  University  College  Hospital,  Gower  Street,  W.C. ;  Henry 
Lee,  Esq.,  The  Waldrons,  Croydon ;  Henry  Skiffington  Poole,  Esq., 
B.A.,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia;  Alexander  Eamsay,  Jan.,  Esq., 
45  Norland  Square,  Netting  Hill,  W.;  Charles  Pearce  Serscold, 
Esq.,  Taplow  Hill,  and  24  Oxford  Square ;  George  Suche,  Esq.,  77 
Grosvenor  Street,  W. ;  and  James  Maurice  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Rugby  School,  were  elected 
Fellows. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1,  On  the  TsRTiABT  Mollfsoa  o/ Jamaica. 
By  R.  J.  Lechmgrg  Gxrppr,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  Trinidad. 

(Communicated  by  Henry  Wqcdward,  Esq.,  F.CJ.S.,  F.Z.S.) 

[Plates  XVI.-XVin.] 

§  1.  The  Eblationships  op  the  Miocene  op  Jamaica. 

Lr  1862  Mr.  Lucas  Barrett,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
West  Indies,  brought  over  from  Jamaica  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  a  collection  of  Miocene  fossils.  In  1863  Mr.  Carrick  Moore 
communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tion of  the  shells,  Br.  Duncan  described  the  corals,  and  Prof.  Rupert 
Jones  gave  an  account  of  the  Foraminifera  *.  In  1864  Dr.  Duncan 
and  Mr.  Wall  gave  a  sketch  of  the  geology  of  a  part  of  Jamaica, 
showing  the  relations  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  ex- 
posed in  that  island  f.  In  the  same  communication  Dr.  Duncan 
described  several  new  and  interesting  corals  from  the  Cretaceous, 
Eocene,  and  Miocene  strata  ;  but  beyond  the  general  results  given  in 
Mr.  Carrick  Moore's  paper  above  referred  to,  ^e  shells  have  remained 
Tintouched.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  intention  of  Mr.  Barrett  to  have 
worked  out  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  he  had  already  had 
one  plate  engraved,  which  has  since  been  destroyed  for  want  of  in- 
structions ;  but  as  his  untimely  and  lamented  death  has  intervened 
to  prevent  our  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  illustration  of  the  fossils 
alluded  to,  I  have  undertaken  to  famish  an  account  of  these  remains  t. 

•  Quart  Joorn.  (JeoL  See.,  vol  xix.  p.  510. 
t  Ilnd.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  1. 

j  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Barrett  waspublished  by  Dr. 
Woodward  in  an  obituary  notice  of  that  naturalist:  "  The  Tertiary  system  of 
VOL.  XXII. PART  I.  X 
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In  the  paper  by  Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Wall,  before  cited,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  strata  are  so  well  and  succinctly  described,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  in  this  place  than  to  allude  to 
the  fact  that  the  formation  whence  the  moUusca  to  be  described  were 
derived  consists  of  shales,  sands,  and  marls  exposed  in  several  parts 
of  Jamaica,  and  that  it  has  suffered  great  disturbance,  in  common 
with  the  Tertiary  strata  of  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  a  position  approaching  to  the  vertical.  The 
identity  of  many  of  the  species  found  in  these  rocks  with  forms  from 
San  Domingo,  Cuba,  Cumana,  Antigua,  AnguiUa,  and  Trinidad,  shows 
the  very  extended  development  of  Miocene  formations  in  the  Caribean 
area.  The  period  appears  to  have  been  one  of  exuberant  develop- 
ment of  marine  life,  and  the  conditions  seem  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  shells  and  other  remains. 

The  general  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Carrick  Moore  in  his  papers  on 
the  Smi  Domingan  Tertiary  fossils  *  are  as  a  rule  appHcablo  to  those 
of  Jamaica ;  and  many  of  tiiose  observations  have  been  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Duncan's  investigations  of  the  corals,  and  those  of  Prof.  Rupert 
Jones  of  the  Rhizopoda.  Among  the  new  facts  brought  to  light  is 
the  very  remarkable  resemblance  of  a  portion  of  the  West  Ladian 
Miocene  fauna  to  that  of  the  Maltese  beds. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Miocene  faunas  of  the  American 
and  Caribean  areas  is  particularly  remarkable  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  alliances  of  the  latter  with  the  European  Mid-ter- 
tiaries,  and  the  more  we  investigate  the  subject,  the  more  we  find  to 
confirm  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  on  this  head.  Still,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance,  and,  upon  examination,  I  find 
that  the  Fetaloconchus  Domingensis  of  Sowerby,  appears  identical  with 
P.  scuJjpturatKS  of  Lea,  from  the  Miocene  of  Virginia. 

From  my  examination  of  the  Jamaican  fossils,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  Middle  Tertiary  beds  of  San  Domingo  and  Cuba,  those 
of  Cumana,  and  the  Caroni  series  in  Trinidad,  the  Miocene  of  Jamaica 
is  to  bo  considered  as  representing  the  upper  or  later  part  of  the 
West  Indian  Miocene  as  at  present  known ;  while  the  Chert-forma- 
tion in  Antigua,  the  AnguiUa  beds,  and  the  beds  exposed  at  San 
Fernando  in  Trinidad,  belong  to  the  lower  and  older  part  of  the 
Miocene. 

In  Jamaica  the  Miocene  strata  consist  of  highly  incHned  marls 
and  shales,  which  are  especially  characterized  by  Conus,  Strondn, 
and  largo  Pleurotomw,  with  small  NummulincB  and  Orbitoides,  as  well 
as  corals.  At  Cumana  we  have  a  fauna  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Jamaica,  including  similar  foraminifera  and  corals ;  among  the 
latter  is  FlaheUum  ea^aratum,  Dune.     The  beds  consist  in  part  of 

Jamaica  is  very  interesting,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  separate  it  into  Sir 
Charles  LjeU's  diTisions.  1  must  first  study  the  recent  shells  of  Jamaica.  The 
newer  Tertiary  strata  contain  a  Terebratula  (with  a  short  loop)  a  Terebraitdina 
(like  capttt-serpentis)  and  an  Argiope.  There  is  a  marl-bed,  probably  formed  in 
the  deep  sea,  containing  abundance  of  Pteropods  (Cleodora,  Creseis,  Cuvieria)." 
—*  Critic,*  February  1,  1863. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  39.  and  vol.  ix.  p.  129. 
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sands,  with  a  calcareous  conglomerate,  which  latter  yields  the  coral 
alluded  to.  The  Caroni  series  in  Trinidad  consists  of  shales,  clays 
and  sands,  and  some  marls,  which  are  characterized  hy  large  Ostrea 
(0.  ffaitengis.  Sow.).  In  Cuba  the  formation  consists  apparently  of 
strata  resembling  those  of  Anguilla,  in  which  the  shells  are  found 
chiefly  as  casts,  most  of  which  have  been  referred  by  d^Orbigny  to 
existing  species,  but  which  in  all  probability  will  be  found  to  be  iden- 
tical for  the  most  part  with  the  extinct  species  found  in  Jamaica  and 
San  Domingo.  Tellina  Mjplicata,  Conrad,  related  to  T,  ephippium  of 
the  Indian  seas,  and  to  T,  Sobralenms,  Sharp,  of  the  Portuguese  Ter- 
tiaries,  and  Natica  pTumamUoid^s,  d'Orb.,  the  TeUina  occurring  in 
the  Caroni  series  in  Trinidad,  and  also  in  San  Domingo,  and  the  Na- 
tica in  Jamaica,  San  Domingo,  Anguilla,  and  at  San  Fernando  in 
Trinidad,  are  recorded  by  d'Orbigny  from  the  Cuba  beds.  The  Chert- 
formation  of  Antigua  has  been  fully  remarked  upon  by  Dr.  Duncan*, 
who  correlates  it  with  the  Lower  Limestone  of  Malta.  The  Miocene 
of  Anguilla  is  a  light-coloured  marly  limestone  containing  nume- 
rous moUusca,  ehiefly  as  casts.  Among  the  better-preserved  shells 
are  Solarium  quadriseriatunif  Sow.,  nnd  Natica pJiasianelloides,  d'Orb. 
The  Ei^hinoderms  in  this  deposit  are  in  better  condition,  and  exhibit 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  found  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Malta. 
Among  the  species  which  are  specifically  identical,  we  have  Schizaster 
SciUcBy  and  Cidaris  Melitetisis,  occurring  in  association  with  an  ex- 
tinct species  of  Echinolampas,  only  to  be  distingmshed  criticedly  from 
E.  Jiemi^pkarictts,  and  another  almost  as  near  to  E,  scutiformis,  Cly- 
peaster  eUipticus,  Michelin,  and  three  living  species  of  Echinoderms 
also  occur  in  these  beds.  At  San  Fernando,  in  Trinidad,  we  have  a 
numerous  succession  of  gypseous  marls,  shales,  and  some  partial  lime- 
stones, enclosing  Natica  phasianeUoideSf  Orbitoides  MantelU,  Num- 
mulinftf  and  Eohinolampas  ovum-serpentis,  as  well  as  some  Terehra- 
tulat. 

It  must  be  understood  that  while  there  remains  but  little  doubt 
as  to  the  very  close  proximity  in  age  of  the  Miocene  formations  of 
Cumana,  Jamaica,  and  San  Domingo,  our  information  is  not  quite  so 
exact  with  respect  to  those  of  Cuba,  Anguilla,  and  Trinidad,  owing 
to  the  bad  state  of  preservation  of  the  fossils  at  the  latter  localities. 
And  in  endeavouring  to  correlate  these  beds,  I  have  used  the  terms 
Upper  and  Lower  Miocene,  not  as  implying  that  these  formations  are 
respectively  equivalent  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  of  Europe, 
but  merely  as  marking  what  seems  to  be  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
Middle  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Caribean  area. 

The  connexion  between  the  formations  found  in  all  the  localities 
mentioned  could  only  be  shown  by  a  general  table,  including  all  the 
known  species  from  those  localities.  On  the  present  occasion  my  re- 
marks must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  Jamaican  fossils. 

As  yet  I  only  know  of  one  species  common  to  Jamaica  and  Cuba 

{Natica  phasianeUoides)  and  only  two  common  to  Jamaica,  Anguilla, 

and  the  Caroni  beds  in  Trinidad.     Mr.  G.  P.  WaU,  F.G.S.,  has  kindly 

favoured  me  with  a  small  collection  of  Tertiary  fossils  from  Cumana, 

*  Geol.  Mag.  1864,  toI.  i.  p.  97. 
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and  among  these  I  find  fourteen  species  common  to  Jamaica.  There 
are  thirty-four  species  common  to  Jamaica  and  San  Domingo ;  and 
if  the  Haitian  species  not  found  in  Jamaica  were  now  under  consi- 
deration, the  intimate  relationship  of  all  the  Garibean  Miocene  beds 
would  be  clearly  shown. 

Thirteen  species  have  been  identified  with  living  forms  out  of  the 
total  of  sixty-one  species  which  are  described  in  this  communication. 
This  would  give  a  proportion  of  about  twenty-one  per  cent.,  a  som'e- 
what  larger  proportion  than  was  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Carridc  Moore 
for  the  San  Domingo  fossils.  Yet  I  cannot  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  exact  ratio  of  recent  species  in  considering  the  relative  age  of  the 
Jamaica  and  San  Domingo  beds ;  for  we  have  seen  that  thirty-four 
species  are  common  to  both  localities,  and  out  of  these,  seven  are 
existing  species,  many  of  which  are  widely  distributed  and  have  been 
found  in  the  Miocene  of  other  localities.  Such  are  Lucina  PewMyU 
vatuca  and  Venxis  papTua,  which  both  occur  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 
Moreover  some  of  the  species  identified  with  living  forms  do  not  now 
inhabit  the  West  Indies.  Among  these  are  Pectwiculm  pennaceus 
and  Natica  mammiUaris,  There  are  several  shells  in  the  Jamaica  col- 
lection which  are  too  imperfect  for  specific  determination,  the^neric 
names  of  which  are  given  in  Mr.  Carrick  Moore's  paper  on  these 
fossils.  Among  them  is  a  small  Ancillaria^  a  genus  which  is  now 
extinct,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  West  Indian  Miocene  appear 
to  be  Natita  phasiunelloides,  Solarium  quadriseriatum,  and  Or6i- 
toides  ManteUiy  these  species  having  been  found  in  nearly  all  the 
Miocene  localities,  exclusive  of  Cumana ;  and  they  will  doubtiess  be 
ultimately  found  there  also. 

The  eastern  affinities  of  the  West  Indian  Miocene  fauna  is  evi- 
denced in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  by  a  portion  of  the  collection 
now  described.  CytJicrea  planivieta  is  very  closely  allied  to  C.  «ry- 
cina ;  Cardium  Ungtut-leonis  is  nearer  to  C.  i*ubicxindum  of  Madagascar 
than  it  is  to  C7.  elongatum  of  the  West  Indies  ;  and  so  on  with  several 
of  the  species.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  while  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  closer  resemblance  of  a  part  of  the  moUusca  to  living 
eastern  forms,  than  to  living  West  Indian  forms,  another  part  of  the 
fauna  presents  nearer  affinities  to  that  now  inhabiting  the  contiguous 
waters.  Again,  a  certain  number  of  the  species  (e.  g.,  those  of  the 
genera  Cassis,  Cassidaria,  Conus  and  Natica)  seem  to  have  their 
nearest  congeners  in  the  European  early  and  middle  Tertiaries. 

I  shall  mention  another  point  which  has  some  bearing  on  the  affini- 
ties of  faunas  distant  in  time  and  in  space.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  shown  me 
a  small  collection  of  fossils  from  Travancore,  in  the  Society's  Museum. 
These  fossils  seemed  to  me  to  be  probably  of  older  Pliocene  or  Upper 
3iiocene  date ;  but  without  prejudice  to  the  conclusions  which  may 
be  arrived  at  after  a  closer  examination  of  the  fossils  in  question,  I 
may  state  that  several  of  them  appeared  to  me  to  have  near  resem- 
blances to  species  now  existing  in  the  West  Indies.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  while  the  fauna  of  the  West  Indies  in  Miocene 
times  appears  to  have  been  more  closely  related  to  the  existing 
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eastern  fauna  than  it  is  at  present,  there  was  a  fauna  in  the  eastern 
area  during  some  part  of  the  Tertiary  Period  with  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  present  Caribean  seas  than  now  exists.  Thus 
these  various  geologico-geographical  groups  bear  a  somewhat  similar 
sort  of  affinity  to  one  another,  that  we  find  displayed  between  certain 
recent  and  fossil  species  of  animals. 

When  taken  as  a  whole,  the  resemblace  of  the  Caribean  Miocene 
fauna  to  that  of  Bordeaux,  Dax,  and  Malta  is  striking,  and  it  is 
closer  than  its  likeness  to  the  American  Miocene  *.  The  present 
molluscan  fauna  of  the  West  Indies  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  affi- 
nities to  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Several  of  the  species  are,  if  not  identical,  at  least  so  near,  that  they 
are  known  by  the  same  names.  Hence  arises  some  of  the  confusion 
with  respect  to  localities  that  we  occasionally  find  in  conchological 
books  ;  tiie  same  species  being  attributed  in  one  to  the  Mediterranean 
or  to  tiie  Red  Sea,  in  another  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  series  of  mollusca  now  described,  with  those  previously  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Sowerby,  and  the  corals  published  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
will  furnish  a  basis  for  future  investigations  into  the  geology  of  the 
Tertiary  formations  of  the  West  Indies  and  Tropical  America,  and  we 
may  expect  conclusions  of  no  small  interest  therefrom, 

§  2.  List  of  Species. 


Species. 


Distribution. 


Fossil.    Other  localities. 


Cassis  Bulcifera,  Sow 

monilifera,  Guppy 

Malea  camurm  6^^^)^    

Cassidaria  subbevigata,  Guppy . 

Strombus  pugilis,  Linn 

bifrons,  iSow 

Ck>nu8  planiliratus,  iSe^ 

soUdiw,  Sow 

Btenoetoma,  iStw 

granozonatufi,  6'ttp^    .... 

int«r8tinctu8,  Gtippy 

gracilissimus,  Guppy    .... 

Murex  Domin^ensis,  Sow 

Persona  simillima,  Sow 

BanelJa  crassa,  Dillw 

Oliva  reticiilaris,  Zrtm 

Mitra  Henekeni,  Sow 

Faiciolaria  setnistriata,  Sow 

Latirus  infimdibulum,  Gmel.    . 


Cuba ;  Anguilla. 
Trinidad? 


N.  America. 


*  By  this  I  mean  that  there  is  such  a  number  of  types  common  to  the  Mio- 
cene of  Bordeaux,  &c,  that  they  resemble  deposits  formed  within  the  same  great 
xoological  province.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  resemblance  is  less  cloee  with 
the  American  Miocene. 
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Species. 


Marginella  coniformis,  Sow 

Columbella  ambigua,  Gujypy — 

eradatis  Gvppy 

CanoellArift  Barretti,  Guppy  — 

IfBYescens,  Chippy 

Moorei,  Gvppy 

Pleurotoma  oonsors,  Sow. 

venustum,  Sow , 

Barretti,  Guppy 

— ^  Jamaioense,  Guppy  , 

Terebra  infe^ualis,  Sow , 

Phos  Moorei,  Guppy 

elegans,  (hippy , 

Ceriihium  Dlebeium,  Sow , 

Natica  subcUusa,  iSoto , 

sulcata.  Bom 

mammillaris,  Xam , 

phasianelloides,  d^  Orb 

Turbo  castaneus,  CA«nn 

Solarium  quadriseriatum,  Sow. . 
CVclostrema  bicarinata,  Guppy. 
Neritina  Woodwardi,  Gvppy    . 

Deutalium  dissimile,  Guppy 

Vermetufl  papulosus,  Guppy ..... 
Venuspapnia,  lAnn. 


Woodwardi,  Gup 

Cytherea  planivieta,  Guppy  , 


-uppy 
Gupp. 


DiBtribution. 


.1. 


carbasea,  Guppy 

Lucina  Pennsy Ivanica,  lAnn |    « 

Cardita  ecabricostata,  Guppy 

Cardium  Haitense^  Souk    

linguA-leonis,  Guppy 

inconspicuuin;  Guppy  .. 

Corbula  viminea,  Guppy   

Pectunculus  pennaceus,  Lam. 

acuticostatus,  Sow 

Area  consobrina, /Sou; 

Noae,  Linn 

inaequilateralis,  Guppy.. 

Pecten  exa«peratu9,  ^iw 

inasqualifs  Sow 

Chama  arcinella.  Lam 


II 


FoesiL    Other  looalitie*. 


I 


Cuba ;  Anguilla ;  Trinidad. 
Anguilla;  Trinidad. 

Vienna. 

Piedmont ;  N.  America. 


N.  America. 


§  8.   D£SCRIPn02f  OF  THE  SPfiCIBS* 

X;  Cassis  sulcifeka,  Sow. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  47,  pi.  10.  f,  1. 

A  fonn  allied  to  the  recent  C  tvherosa. 
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2.  Cassis  moniufeba,  spec.  nov.     PL  XVII.  fig.  8. 

Shell  oratoi  scarcely  ventricose ;  whorls  5,  varices  few  (1-2)  or 
none ;  ornamented  with  obsoletely  nodose,  low,  round,  spiral  ridges, 
and  bearing  on  the  superior  angle  a  somewhat  moniliform  row  of 
taberdes ;  spire  smaU,  conic ;  columellar  callus  granose ;  outer  lip 
thickened  and  dentate ;  columella  very  tortuous  beneath  the  callus ; 
canal  recurved; 

Allied  to  C,  dbbreviata,  Lam.  (recent),  and  still  closer  to  G.  diadema, 
Defr.  of  the  Bordeaux  Miocene. 

3.  Ma  LB  A  CAMITRA,  SpCC.  UOV.      PI.  XVII.  fig.  9. 

Shell  ovate,  ventricose ;  whorls  6-7,  destitute  of  varices,  zoned 
by  about  16  low  spiral  ridges;  spire  short,  conic;  aperture  rather 
narrow,  outer  lip  thickened,  dentate;  inner  lip  sinuate,  dentate; 
columella  tortuous,  irregularly  folded  or  plaited ;  callus  thin. 

4.  Cassidabia  suBLfiviGATA,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XYII.  fig.  10. 

Shell  ovate,  rimate,  striated  by  transverse  grooves  which  are 
decussated  by  numerous  fine  longitudinal  lines;  varices  scarcely 
prominent,  few;  whorls  6-7;  spire  small,  acuminate;  suture  im- 
pressed; aperture  elongate;  outer  lip  forming  a  varix  which  is 
scarcely  prominent  externally,  thickened  and  strongly  toothed  in- 
ternally ;  columellar  margin  covered  by  a  spreading  callus,  on  which 
are  several  folds  or  plaits ;  canal  short,  narrow,  slightly  reflected. 

Allied  to  the  G,  laevigata,  Sow.,  of  the  San  Domingan  Miocene,  from 
which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  short  spire  and  larger  size. 
Among  recent  species  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  G,  striata,  but  the 
shorter  spire,  among  other  characters,  serves  to  distinguish  it. 

5.  Stbombus  puoilis,  Linn. 

Syst.  Nat.  (ed.  12)  p.  1209 ;  Reeve,  C.  I.  Strombus,  No.  39. 

A  common  shell  in  the  Caribean  Sea. 

6.  SlBOMBrS  BIFBONS,  SoW. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  48,  pi.  9.  f,  8. 

7.  CONTJS  PLANILIBATTJS,  SoW.       PI.  XYI,  fig.  7. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  44. 

8.  Coims  soLiDus,  Sow.     PI.  I.  fig.  XYI. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 

9.  CONIIS  STENOSTOMA,  SoW.       PL  iYI.  fig.  2. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 

10.  CONXJS  GRANOZONATUS,  spcC.  UOV.      PI.  XYI.  fig.  5. 

Shell  elongate,  ornamented  with  numerous  (18)  transverse  nodose 
ridges,  and  longitudinally  striated  by  lines  of  growth,  which  are 
most  distinct  in  the  sulcations  between  the  ridges ;  uppermost  keel 
or  ridge  on  the  angle  of  the  whorl  bearing  larger  tubercles ;  spire 
elevated,  acuminate. 
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11.  Courts  uteebstdtctxts,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XVI.  fig.  3. 

Shell  obconic,  transversely  ornamented  with  many  small  ridges 
bearing  moniliform  granules,  which  are  most  distinct  anteriorly, 
but  become  simple  striations  near  the  anterior  canal;  whorls  10, 
superiorly  carinate ;  spire  rather  elevated,  acuminate. 

12.  CoNTJS  QBACiussiMrs,  spcc.  uov.     PI.  XVI.  ^g,  4, 

Shell  elongate,  subfusiform,  slender,  ornamented  with  flattened 
spiral  ribs  which  are  crossed  by  longitudinal  stria)  most  distinct  in 
the  interstices  of  the  ribs ;  spire  elevated,  acuminate ;  whorls  angular 
above,  the  angle  oruamcnted  with  a  single  row  of  small  obtuse 
tubercles;  aperture  very  narrow,  elongate;  outer  lip  prominent; 
posterior  sinus  distinct. 

13.  Mubex  Domingensis,  Sow. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  49,  pi.  10.  ^g,  6, 

14.  Pebsona  siMiLLiMA,  Sow.,  sp.     PL  XVII.  fig.  13. 

Triton  siniiUhnus,  Sow.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  48. 

15.  Hanella  crassa,  Dillw.     PL  XVIII.  fig.  9. 

Dillwyn,  Descr.  Cat.  692;  Beeve,  C.  I.  Ranella,  No.  18. 

16.  OuvA  beticulabis.  Lam. 

Lamarck,  Animaux  sans  Vert.  (ed.  Desh.)  vol.  x.  p.  613 ;  Reeve, 
C.  I.  OHva,  No.  16. 

This  species  still  lives  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  also  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  is  rather  rare. 

17.  Mitba  Henekeni,  Sow. 

M.  Henikeriy  Sow.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  46,  pL  9.  f.5. 

A  small  example  of  this  species  occurs  in  the  Jamaica  collection. 

18.  Fasciolabia  semistbtata.  Sow.     PL  XVI.  ^g.  12 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  49. 

19.  Latibus  iNruNDiBULUM,  Gmcl. 

Lamarck,  An.  s.  Vert.  (ed.  Desh.)  vol.  ix.  p.  386 ;  Reeve,  C.  I. 
Turbinella,  No.  3. 

20.  Mabginella  conipobmis,  Sow.     PL  XVII.  fig.  2. 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 

21.  Columbella  ambigua,  spec.  nov.     PL  XVI.  fig.  8. 

Shell  elongate,  acuminate,  thick,  longitudinally  ribbed  with  stout 
somewhat  undulated  costal;  whorls  about  10,  flattened  laterally, 
gradually  increasing ;  aperture  narrow,  outer  lip  thickened,  blunt, 
toothed  within,  scarcely  indented  by  an  obsolete  posterior  sinus; 
canal  short,  recurved ;  columellar  callus  with  prominent  edges. 

22.  Columbella  obadata,  spec.  nov.     PL  XVI.  ^g.  10. 

Shell  thick,  elongate,  whorls  about  9,  flattened  and  ornamented 
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above  with  a  series  of  longitudinally  elongate  tubercles,  and  some* 
what  ribbed  near  the  aperture;  the  last  whorl  spirally  grooved 
anteriorly ;  spire  small,  elevated,  acuminate ;  outer  lip  thickened, 
toothed  internally ;  columellar  callus  with  a  prominent  edge. 

This  shell  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles,  by  the  middle  part  of  the  whorls  being  smooth,  by  the 
shorter  spire,  and  the  somewhat  steplike  overlapping  of  the  whorls. 
Both  these  species,  as  well  as  C.  vemista  from  the  San  Domingan 
Miocene,  seem  to  have  relations  with  Fhurotoma.  They  belong  to 
the  subgenus  Sirombina  of  Morch. 

23.  Cakcbllaria  Barbetti,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XYII.  ^g,  11. 

Shell  stout,  ovate-turreted,  cancellated  by  numerous  equidistant 
and  close  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs,  of  which  the  trans- 
verse are  somewhat  more  distinct  than  the  longitudinal ;  whorls  8, 
somewhat  compressed,  very  slightly  angidated  near  the  suture ; 
aperture  ovate,  rather  narrow :  columella  strongly  folded ;  outer  lip 
blunt,  very  slightly  sinuate  anteriorly,  deeply  grooved  witbin. 

The  specimens  seem  to  be  scarcely  adult,  and  the  species  may, 
when  full  grown,  have  a  columellar  callus  like  that  in  the  next 
species. 

24.  Cancellaeia  LiEVESCENs,  spcc.  uov.     PL  XYII.  ^^,  12. 

Shell  very  thick,  ovate,  spire  cancellated  by  numerous  ribs,  of 
which  the  longitudinal  are  tiie  more  distant  and  more  prominent ; 
whorls  8 ;  last  one  forming  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
shell,  nearly  smooth,  but  with  fine  lines  of  growth  decussated  by  low 
distant  ridges,  the  latter  becoming  quite  obsolete  near  the  aperture, 
except  anteriorly,  where  they  are  more  distinct ;  aperture  widest 
anteriorly;  columella  strongly  folded  with  two  very  prominent 
plaits ;  callus  thick,  spreading ;  outer  lip  blunt,  obsoletely  dentate, 
grooved  internally ;  canal  short,  tortuous. 

This  species,  allied  to  (7.  reticulata,  Dillw.,  was  at  first  considered 
as  a  variety  of  that  species,  an  opinion  afterwards  abandoned.  The 
characters  given  will  readily  distinguish  it  from  that  recent  species. 
It  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  characters  of  C,  ohesa  and  C.  solida, 
Sow. 

25.  Cancellaria  Moobei,  spec.  nov.     PL  XYII.  fig.  7. 

Shell  ovate,  ventricose,  subrimato,  longitudinally  striated  and  orna- 
mented with  stout,  rounded,  distant,  variciform  cost©,  which  are 
crossed  by  spiral  ribs ;  whorls  about  7,  increasing  rapidly ;  aperture 
rounded  ovate;  columellar  callus  thin,  with  prominent  edges; 
columella  twisted,  with  three  plaits ;  canal  reflected. 

26.  Pleubotoma  consors,  Sow. 

Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  50. 

27.  Plextbotoma  VENXJsnm,  Sow. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  voL  vi.  p.  50,  pi.  10.  f.  7. 
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28.  Plbubotoma  Bakretti,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XVII.  fig.  6. 

Shell  solid,  fosiform,  elongate,  whorls  9-10,  carinate,  spirally  keeled 
and  striated ;  keels  yisible  on  the  upper  whotls  three,  with  3-4 
intermediate  stria),  decussated  by  lines  of  growth ;  second  and  largest 
keel  decurrent,  with  the  notch  divided  by  an  obsolete  groove ;  aper- 
ture elongate ;  canal  long,  straight. 

A  shell  like  P,  virgo,  but  with  more  acute  keels. 

There  are  some  small  shells  in  the  collection  which  I  take  to  be 
the  young  of  this  species.  In  these  the  cross  striae  between  the 
keels  are  more  distinct  and  more  delicate. 

29.  Pleueotoma  Jamaicbkse,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XVI.  fig.  6. 

Shell  ovate-turreted ;  whorls  stoutly  transversely  ribbed  below 
the  small  round  keel  which  follows  the  suture;  the  interstices 
between  the  ribs  crossed  by  numerous  fine  stria),  which  are  decus- 
sated by  still  finer  striae ;  aperture  rather  narrow ;  outer  lip  some- 
what thickened ;  anterior  canal  very  short ;  posterior  canal  scarcely 
forming  a  notch  in  the  peristome. 

This  shell  belongs  to  a  type  which  has  several  recent  representatives 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  America.  Its 
nearest  relative  is  perhaps  P.  granulosa,  Sow.,  from  Panama. 

30.  TeREBRA  lN-a:QTTALI8,  SoW. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  47. 
The  Jamaican  examples  are  small  and  fragmentary. 

81.  Phos  Mooeei,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XYI.  fig.  11. 

Shell  ovate-turreted,  conical,  with  longitudinal  distant  ribs  which 
are  cancellated  by  transverse  costse  rising  into  tubercles  upon  the 
longitudinal  ribs;  whorls  9,  rather  convex,  increasing  gradually; 
spire  sharp,  regularly  turreted;  aperture  ovato;  columella  some- 
what twisted;  outer  lij)  internally  distantly  grooved;  peristome 
crenate,  blunt,  somewhat  sinuate  anteriorly ;  canal  short,  open. 

This  species  is  so  close  to  P,  VeraguensiSf  Hinds,  that  it  was  at 
first  considered  by  Mr.  Carrick  Moore  as  a  variety  of  that  species ; 
an  opinion  which  he  subsequently  modified.  ^ 

32.  Phos  elegans,  spec.  nov.     PL  XVI.  fig.  13. 

Shell  conical-turreted,  elongate,  cancellated  by  longitudinal  and 
transverse  ribs,  the  latter  rising  into  tubercles  upon  the  former, 
which  are  the  largest  and  most  distant;  whorls  8,  convex,  gra- 
dually increasing;  apertm-e  ovate;  columella  somewhat  twisted; 
outer  lip  simple,  blunt,  grooved  within. 

33.  Cebtthittm  plebeixtm.  Sow.     PI.  XVI.  fig.  9. 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  51. 

34.  Natica  subclausa,  Sow.     PI.  XVIII.  fig.  8. 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  51. 

35.  Natica  sulcata,  Bom.     PI.  XVIII.  figs.  14,  15. 

N,  canceUata,  Gmel. ;  Reeve,  C.  I.,  Natica,  No.  95. 
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86.  Naiica  jfAMifTriLATiTH,  Lam. 

Lamarck^  An.  s.  vert,  (ed*  Desh.)  yol.  yiii.  p.  628 ;  Beeve^  C.  I. 
I^atica,  No.  29. 

I  do  iiot  feel  sore  of  this  identificatioii ;  but  as  the  fossil  seems  to 
have  been  referred  to  this  species,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  suggest 
an  amendment. 

37.  Nauca  pHASiAifELLoiDEs,  D^Orb.    H.  XYII.  flg.  1. 
D'Orbigny,  Paleontologie  de  Cuba,  pL  1.  f.  7* 

Shell  ovate-globose,  smooth,  scarcely  rimate;  spire  eleyated; 
columellar  callus  narrow,  its  margin  sinuate  on  the  penultimate 
whorl. 

Although  D'Orbigny  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  pub- 
ished  any  text  explanatory  of  his  plates  of  Cuban  fossils,  and 
although  the  specimen  figured  by  him  is  only  a  cast,  I  believe  the 
present  shell  to  be  identical  with  the  species  to  which  I  have  referred 
it.  It  seems  to  be  very  characteristic  of  the  West  Indian  Miocene, 
and  occurs  in  a  perfect  state  in  San  Domingo,  and  as  casts  in 
Anguilla  and  Trinidad.  1?he  Jamaican  example  is  small,  and  has 
lost  its  spire^  This  fossil  belongs  to  that  group  of  NaHcas  so  well 
represented  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  by  N,  ambtUacrumf  Sow., 
If,  hyhrida,  Desh.,  and  N*  acuta,  Sow.  It  has  a  somewhat  taller 
spire  than  any  of  these.  The  absence  of  an  umbilicus  and  the 
elevated  spire  seem  to  indicate  for  it  a  place  in  the  group  Amaura, 
MoUer  (1842). 

38.  TuEBO  CASTAHETJS,  Chemu. 

The  fossil  is  remarkable  for  retaining  some  of  the  chestliut  colour 
characteristio  of  the  recent  shell  with  which  I  am  acquainted  tmder 
this  name.  It  seems  to  be  the  T,  hippocastaneus  of  Lamarck.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  form  known  as  T,  crenulatus,  Gmel.  (T,  articulatus, 
Beeve) ;  but  whether  the  latter  is  to  be  considered  a  variety  or  not, 
I  am  not  now  prepared  to  state. 

39.  SOLABIUM  QUADRISEBIATTTH,  SoW. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  61,  pi.  10.  f.  8. 
Eine  examples  of  this  species  oocur  in  Jamaica. 

40.  Ctclosteema  BicAKnfATA,  spec,  nov;     PI.  XYII.  fig.  5. 

Shell  discoidal,  broadly  umbilicate ;  whorls  concave  beneath,  fiat 
above,  with  four  small  spiral  keels  on  the  flat  upper  part,  the 
periphery  formed  by  two  larger  and  more  distant  spiral  keels, 
including  between  them  a  somewhat  concave  smooth  spirid  area ; 
peristome  continuous. 

41.  NKRimrA  Woodwakdi,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XVLLl.  figs.  4,  5. 

Shell  oval-globose,  flattened,  with  coarse  lines  of  growth ;  spire 
wanting ;  mouth' very  narrow,  semilunate ;  columella-Hp  very  broad, 
flat ;  columella  simple,  slightly  curved,  and  famished  with  an  obso- 
lete tooth-like  projection  anteriorly. 
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The  spire  of  the  single  example  has  completely  disappeared  by 
erosion,  so  that  nothing  but  the  last  whorl  is  left,  and  even  thai 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  encroached  upon  by  the  dissolving 
properties  of  the  water  in  which  this  moUusk  lived.  The  shell  is 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  genus  I  know  of  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies  or  South  America. 

42.  Dentalixjm  dissimile,  spec.  nov.     PL  XVII.  fig.  4. 

Shell  subpolygonal  and  striated  at  the  apex,  becoming  gradually 
round,  smooth,  and  shining  near  the  aperture,  which  is  circular. 

43.  Vebmetits  papxtlosfs,  spec.  nov.     PL  XYII.  fig.  3. 

Shell  nearly  straight,  rather  irregularly  spirally  contorted,  orna- 
mented with  regular  longitudinal  rows  of  tubercles  interlined  with 
crenate  striae ;  aperture  subcircular. 

44.  Venus  paphia,  Linn. 

Syst.  Nat.  p.  1129;  Lamarck,  An.  s.vert.  (ed.Desh.)  voLvi.p.371. 

45.  Venus  Woodwardi,  spec.  nov.     PL  XVIII.  fig.  1. 

Shell  subtrigonal,  somewhat  inequilateral,  anteriorly  rounded, 
posteriorly  somewhat  angulated ;  ornamented  with  numerous  fine 
radiating  costeUse,  interrupted  by  equidistant  concentric  crenulate 
ridges,  which  are  continued  across  the  large  lunule ;  margin  beneath 
the  lunule  internally  obsoletely  toothed. 

A  form  allied  to  V.  cancdlata,  linn.,  abundant  in  the  Caribean  Sea. 

46.  CrTHEEEA  (Callista)  planivieta,  spec.  nov.     PL  XVIII.  fig.  3. 
Shell  inequilateral,  transverse,  oval,  compressed ;  valves  polished, 

ornamented  vrith  numerous  flat,  slightly  irregular,  concentric  ribs, 
which  are  much  closer  than  their  interstices ;  umbones  prominent, 
approximated ;  lunule  scarcely  impressed. 

This  bivalve  approaches  closely  to  C.  erycina  of  the  Eastern  seas. 
It  is  also  allied  to  C,  striaUlla  of  the  Belgian  Tertiaries,  and  even 
more  closely  to  C,  erycinoides  of  the  Bordeaux  beds. 

47.  Cytherea  (Circe)  carbasea,  spec.  noV.     PL  XVIII.  fig.  13. 

Shell  rounded,  rather  inequilateral,  tumid,  sulcated  by  lines  of 
growth  decussating  with  numerous  radiating  striae,  which  divaricate 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  disk,  and  become  subrugose  towards  the 
posterior  margin ;  lunule  large,  scarcely  distinct ;  posterior  margin 
rounded ;  anterior  margin  somewhat  produced. 

The  character  of  the  ornamentation  in  this  species  approaches  to 
that  of  C,  divaricata,  Chemn.,  and  in  general  form  it  is  related  to 
that  species  and  to  several  others  of  the  same  group  inhabiting  both 
the  eastern  and  western  seas,  or  found  fossil  in  Tertiary  formations. 

48.  LtrciNA  Pennstlvanica,  linn. 

Syst.  Nat.,  p.  1134. 

This  well-known  species  is  also  found  fossil  in  the  Miocene  deposits 
of  Piedmont  and  of  North  America. 
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49.  Cabdita  scabricostata,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XVIII.  fig.  10. 

Shell  snborbicular,  nearly  as  lugh  as  wide,  with  about  18  regularly 
nodosely  muricate  impressed  ribs ;  posterior  margin  nearly  straight, 
foiming  an  angle  with  the  ventral  margin,  which  is  rounded ;  ante- 
rior margin  rounded ;  umbones  prominent ;  margins  strongly  crenate , 
hinge  with  two  teeth,  of  which  the  posterior  one  is  long  and  narrow. 

50.  Cardttm  Haitense,  Sow. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  52,  pi.  10.  fig.  11. 

61.  Cabdium  LiNGirA-LEONis,  spcc.  uov.     PI.  XVIII.  fig.  7. 

Shell  elongate,  subquadrate ;  valves  deep,  ornamented  with  nume- 
rous (32)  nodosely  muricate  ribs,  which  are  lower  and  more  distant 
towards  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins ;  margins  coarsely  cre- 
nulate,  the  posterior  one  strongly  serrate :  hinge  with  three  large 
and  stout  teeth. 

The  nearest  ally  of  this  shell  is  C,  ruhicundum  of  Madagascar.  It 
is  distinguished  both  from  that  species  and  from  C.  elongatum  by  its 
deeper  valves  and  by  the  ribs  on  the  disk  being  somewhat  muricate. 
It  is  also  rather  narrower  than  those  species. 

62.  Cakditm  iNCONSPicrniM,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XVill.  ^g»  12. 

Shell  elongate,  subtrigonal,  orate,  ornamented  with  numerous  (38) 
imbricate  radiating  ribs  broader  than  their  regularly  squamose  in- 
terstices ;  umbones  scarcely  prominent ;  margins  strongly  dentate ; 
hinge  small,  with  three  teeth, 

63.  CORBTTLA  VIMINEA,  SpCC.  UOV.      PI.  XVIII.  fig.  11. 

Shell  thick,  transversely  oblong,  rounded  anteriorly,  produced 
posteriorly  into  an  acute  beak ;  valves  ornamented  with  stout,  rather 
round,  concentric  ribs ;  hinge  with  a  single  prominent  tooth  and  a 
deep  orbicular  pit  in  front  of  it. 

64.  Pbctunculus  pennaceus,  Lam. 

Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  vert.  (ed.  Desh.)  vol.  vi.  p.  490 ;    Reeve, 
C.  I.  Pectunculus,  No.  24. 

65.  PEcnrNciTLTrs  acttticostatus,  Sow. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  53,  pi,  10.  f.  13. 

56.  Arc  A  consobbina,  Sow. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi,  p,  ^2,  pi,  10.  fig.  12. 

57.  Aeca  NoiB,  linn. 

Syst.  Nat.  p.  1140;  Reeve,  C.  I.  Area,  No.  72. 
Abundant  in  most  of  the  West  Indian  later  Tertiaries,  and  in  the 
existing  seas. 

68.  Arca.  iw^auiLATERALis,  spcc.  nov.     PI.  XVin.  ^g,  2. 

Shell  transverse,  slightly  oblique,  very  inequilateral,  produced 
posteriorly ;  valves  with  about  30  crenate  radiating  ribs,  single  on 
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the  disk,  where  they  are  not  broader  than  one-third  of  their  inter- 
stices ;  double  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  where  they  ar«  eqnal  in 
width  to  the  interstices;  hinge-line  long,  straight,  forming  an 
abrupt  angle  with  tho  rounded  anterior  margin ;  posterior  margin 
with  an  oblique  slope. 

50.  Pboten  exaspbbatus,  Sow. 

Sow.  Thesaurus  Conch,  vol.  i.  p.  64,  pi.  18.  f.  183-6;  Eeeve, 
C.  I.  Pecten,  pi.  2.  f.  7  &  8. 

This  Pecten  still  lives  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  Tho  fossil  has 
20  ribs,  and  is  sHghtly  longer  than  the  recent  shell ;  but  I  cannot 
regard  the  differences  as  specific. 

60.  Pectex  iN^aiTALTs,  Sow.     PI.  XVni.  flg.  6. 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  52. 

61.  Chaka  arcinella,  Lam. 

The  Jamaican  shells  do  not  differ  from  the  recent  examples ;  but 
the  San  Domingan  specimens  may  be  considered  a  variety.  The 
former  have  more  numerous  imbricating  subtubular  spines,  which 
in  tho  latter  are  not  so  regularly  arranged  in  rows,  and  assume 
more  the  character  of  coarse  squamoso  granules. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XVX.-XVm. 

{nittstrative  qf  Tertiary  Shells  from  Jamaica). 
Plate  XVI. 

Fig.  1.  Conus  Bolidus,  Sow. 

2.  sfenostomay  Sow. 

3.  intersfincfuSy  Gaippy. 

4.  gracilissimus,  Guppy. 

5.  — ^  granozonatuSj  Guppv. 

0.  PleurotoTna  Jamaicense^  Ghippy. 

7.  Omus  planilirafus.  Sow. 

8.  ColwnweUa  amhigtta^  Guppy. 

9.  Cerithium  plebeittm^  Sow. 

10.  Columhdla  gradate  Guppy. 

11.  l*ho8  Moarei,  Guppv. 

12.  Fasciolaria  semisfnaia,  Sow. 

13.  Phos  elegam^  Guppy. 

Plate  XVII. 

rip.  /  Natica  phusianeUoideSy  d*Orb. 

i  MargineUa  coniformis.  Sow. 

^  Vermefus  papu/osus,  Guppy. 
4.  Dcntalium  dimmi/ej  Guppy. 
ba.^h.  Cyclosfrema  licarinatumy  Guppy. 

6.  Pleurotmna  Barretti,  Guppy. 

7.  CanceUwria  Moorei^  Guppy' 

8.  Cassis  mcmilifera^  Guppy. 

9.  Malea  camura^  Guppy. 

10.  Cassidaria  suh/avigafat  Ghippy. 

11.  CanccUaria  Barreffi^  Guppy. 

12.  liFvescens,  Guppy. 

13.  Pertona  simiUima,  Guppy. 
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Plate  XVm. 

Fig.  1.  Venus  Woodwardi,  Chippy. 

2.  Area  inaquilateralhy  Guppy. 

3.  Cytherea  (Callista)  planivietaf  Guppy. 

g*  VNeritina  Woodwardi,  Guppy. 

6.  Pfcien  ifUBqualis,  Sow. 

7.  Cardium  lingua-leonis,  Guppy. 

8.  Natica  subclausa.  Sow. 

9.  Bane/la  crassa^  Reeve. 

10.  Cardifa  scahricostata,  Guppy. 

11.  Corbula  vimine^^  Guppy. 


12.  Cardium  inconspicuum,  Guppy. 

13.  Cufherea  (Circe)  carbasea^  Guppj 
14  &  15.  Natica  sulcata,  Desh. 


2.  On  Tbbtiart  Brachiopoda  from  Trinidad.     By  R.  J.  Lechmbrb 
Guppy,  Esq.,  CSvil  Service,  Trinidad. 

(Communicated  by  the  Assistant-Secretary). 
[Plate  XIX.,  Figs.  1-3.] 

The  three  species  of  Brachiopoda  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  communication,  were  obtained  from  the  gypseous  marls  con- 
taining Orbitoides  Mantelli  and  Nummidina,  exposed  near  the  town 
of  San  Fernando  in  Trinidad*.  I  have  alluded  to  these  beds  in  my 
papers  on  the  Mollusca  of  Jamaica  and  on  the  Echinodermata  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  Gasteropoda  and  Conchifera  contained  in  these 
deposits,  are  for  the  most  part  in  bad  condition,  and  generally  spe* 
cifically  indeterminable ;  but  in  the  papers  alluded  to  I  have  given 
the  names  of  such  species  as  1  have  been  able  to  determine.  I  have 
not  found  any  form  which  could  be  referred  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability to  recent  species ;  and  this  circumstance  combined  with  the 
stratigraphical  position  of  the  beds,  the  occurrence  of  Echinolampas 
ovum'SerpetUis,  the  great  development  of  Orbitoides  Mantelli,  <ko. 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  these  strata  belong  to  a  lower  horizop 
in  the  Miocene  series  than  the  deposits  in  Jamaica,  Cumana,  and 
Cuba.  The  evidence  furnished  by  the  Brachiopoda  now  described, 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  throw  much  new  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion. They  seem,  indeed,  to  be  suggestive  of  Cretaceous  affinities ; 
their  resemblances  to  known  Tertiary  and  recent  forms  not  being  very 
pronounced. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  considering  the  apparent  Ke- 
sozoic  type  of  these  Brachiopoda,  they  may  be  derivative  fossils,  but 
I  see  no  ground  for  this  supposition.  The  specimens  are  not  in  con- 
dition to  warrant  such  a  presumption ;  they  do  not  occur  near  the 
base  of  the  series  exposed  at  San  Fernando ;  they  are  referable  to  a 
genus  still  existing,  and  represented  in  Tertiary  rocks.  Besides 
which,  Mr.  Barrett  has  discovered  similar  Brachiopoda  in  the  Mio- 

*  See  '  Geologist,'  vol.  TTI.,  p.  159. 
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cene  deposits  of  Jamaica,  as  stated  in  a  letter  of  that  naturalist  quoted 
by  Dr.  Woodward,  an  extract  from  which  will  be  foimd  in  a  note  to 
mj  paper  on  the  Jamaica  fossils  (p.  281).  It  is  even  possible  that 
one  of  Mr.  Barrett's  fossils  may  be  identical  with  one  of  the  species 
now  described.  At  any  rate  these  fossils  are  interesting  as  being, 
as  I  believe  they  are,  the  first  Brachiopoda  described  from  Miocene 
beds  in  the  West  Indies. 

None  of  the  fossib  now  under  consideration  at  all  resemble 
Maltese  forms ;  and  herein  they  differ  remarkably  from  many  of  the 
other  organic  remains  from  the  Caribean  Miocene  beds,  especially 
the  Echinodermata  and  the  Corals. 

All  the  species  have  been  ascertained  to  be  punctate. 

1.  Terebbatula  trinitatensis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XIX.  figs,  la,  Ih, 

Shell  smooth,  gibbous,  irregularly  pentagonal,  somewhat  longer 
than  wide,  marked  by  wide  shallow  and  obscure  sulci  of  growth, 
which  become  finer  and  more  distinct  towards  the  margins ;  front- 
edge  nearly  straight;  ventral  valve  convex  and  rounded  towards 
the  beak,  flattened  towards  the  front  edge ;  dorsal  valve  convex, 
with  an  obscure  carination  radiating  to  each  angle  of  the  front  edge ; 
beak  large,  scarcely  incurved  over  the  dorsal  valve,  truncate  by 
a  rather  large  subcircular  foramen,  from  which  a  wide  and  shallow 
sulcus  extends  forwards. 

2.  Terebratitla  cabneoides  spec.  nov.     PI.  XIX.  ^g,  2. 

Shell  suboval  or  suborbicular,  smooth,  striated  by  fine  lines  of 
growth ;  ventral  valve  convex  with  a  tendency  to  carination  along 
its  mesial  portion  from  the  beak  to  the  front  margin ;  dorsal  valve 
rather  evenly  convex,  with  an  obscure  slightly  raised  mesial  fold ; 
front  margin  rounded  or  somewhat  produced ;  beak  small,  scarcely 
curved  over  the  umbo  of  the  dorsal  valve,  pierced  by  a  very  small 
foramen. 

The  front  margin  of  the  example  figured  is  imperfect,  but  in 
another  less  perfect  specimen  it  is  more  folded  and  produced,  giving 
a  suboval  shape  to  the  shell.  The  first-mentioned  example  resembles 
in  some  respects  T.  camea  from  the  chalk. 

3.  Terebratitla  lecta,  spec.  nov.     PL  XIX.  fig.  3. 

Shell  suboval,  smooth,  sulcated  by  lines  of  growth  which  are 
strong  and  well  marked  towards  the  margins,  and  which  are  crossed 
by  obsolete  radiating  grooves ;  front  edge  plicate  and  sinuate  ;  ven- 
tral valve  somewhat  compressed,  especially  towards  the  front  margin ; 
dorsal  valve  convex,  with  a  slightly  raised  mesial  fold;  beak 
scarcely  incurved,  truncated  by  a  large  circular  foramen. 

Note  on  the  Foregoing  Paper.   By  T.  Davidson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  subject  relating  to  Tertiary  Brachiopoda  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  since  the  fossils  of  this  period,  taken  under  the  *  homo- 
taxeous '  view,  connect  the  Cretaceous  with  the  Recent  fauna.    A 
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general  monograph  of  Tertiary  Brachiopoda  is  consequently  a  great 
desiileratnm. 

With  regard  to  the  special  subject  of  Mr.  Guppy's  paper,  the 
author  is  quite  correct  while  observing  '<  that  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Brachiopoda  now  described  can  hardly  be  considered  to  throw 
much  new  light  upon  the  question,  as  they  seem  indeed,  to  be  sug- 
gestive of  Cretaceous  affinities ; ''  but  I  might  add  that  their  shapes 
are  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  what  we  might  likewise  expect 
to  find  in  Tertiary  formations. 

Terthratula  Trinitatensis  and  T.  lecta  of  Guppy  are  not  known  to 
me  as  Miocene  shells,  and  may  be  new ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  T.  cameoide$,  Guppy,  strongly  recaUs  to  my  mind  the  Cretaceous 
T.  eamea,  as  well  as  the  recent  T.  vitrea.  Indeed  the  shell  now 
termed  T.  eanumdes  seemed  to  me  identical  in  shape  and  foramen 
with  that  of  many  Cretaceous  specimens  of  T.  camea,  as  well  as  of 
the  recent  T.  vitrea ;  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  T,  vitrea  and  T. 
camea  are  really  distinct  species.  Their  shapes  are  very  often 
identical  and  undistinguishable,  their  interiors  so  likewise  ;  and  we 
find  similar  shells,  identified  as  T,  vitrea  by  Philippi  and  Sequenza, 
from  the  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  beds  of  Sicily. 

I  may  here  suggest  the  hope  that  ftirther  researches  may  be  made 
in  connexion  with  the  beds  and  fossils  in  question,  as  it  is  always 
hazardous  to  describe  so-called  new  species  from  the  study  of  a  few 
spedmens,  and  especially  so  when  the  forms  are  undescribed. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIX.  figi.  1-3. 
{UludroHve  of  Tertiary  Brachiopoda  from  TMmdad.) 

Figf.  \a,\b.  Jh-ebraiula  JVnnitaUnmt,  Guppj. 

2.  carpeoides,  Guppj. 

3.  lecta,  GKippj. 


3.  On  Tebtiart  Echivodsrms  yrom  the  West  Indies. 
By  R.  J.  LiscHMKHB  Guppt,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  Trinidad. 

(Communicatod  hj  the  Aasistant-Seoretary.) 

[Platb  XIX.  figs.  4-6.] 

§  1.  Geztbral  Remarks. 

Ths  Corab  of  the  Miocene  formations  of  the  West  Indies  having 
been  made  known  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Dr.  Duncan, 
the  SheUs  having  been  in  part  described  by  Messrs.  Carrick,  Moore, 
and  Sowerby,  and  a  notice  of  the  Eoraminifera  having  been  given  by 
Professor  Rupert  Jones,  I  propose  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Geological  Society  the  Echinoderms  belonging  to  the  same  fauna. 

The  Echinoderms  about  to  be  noticed  are  found  in  the  island  of 
Angnilla,  and  in  Trinidad,  associated  with  remains  which  leave  little 
doubt  of  their  Miocene  age.  Two  of  them  are  identical  with  Maltese 
species,  and  three  more  are  found  living  in  the  West  Indian  seas. 
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Three  othen  seem  to  be  new,  and  I  have  therefore  appended  de- 
scriptions of  them. 

In  Angnilla  the  fossil  Echinoderms  occur  in  a  white  marly  lime- 
stone, in  which  are  fonnd  nomerous  remains  of  moUnsca,  chiefly  fA 
casts.  Several  of  the  moUosca  are  identical  with  species  found  in 
San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  Indian  Miocene  localities. 
The  most  noteworthy  are  Natica  phasianeUmdes,  d'Orb.,  Solariwm 
auadriseriatum,  Sow.,  and  species  of  TurriuVa  and  Peeten.  Teeth  of 
Pycnodont  fishes  also  occur  in  the  beds,  as  in  Malta,  and  among  them 
is  one  apparently  yery  closely  allied  to  SphoBvodus  gigas.  Several  of 
the  other  mollusca  are  probably  identical  with  those  of  the  West 
Indian  localities  mentioned;  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  speak 
precisely,  where  the  only  materials  are  imperfect  casts. 

In  Trinidad  the  fossil  Echinoderms  are  found  in  highly  inclined 
gypseous  marls,  often  impregnated  with  asphalte,  and  with  occasional 
partial  dark-blue  limestones  exposed  in  a  diff  section  at  San  Fernando. 
The  mollusca  are  numerous,  but  most  frequently  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition  ;  the  metamorplusm  induced  by  the  change  of  the  gypsum 
into  selenite,  having  frequently  obliterated  and  destroyed  their  shape 
and  characters.  Of  those  that  are  recognizable  we  have  the  Natica 
phasianelloides,  d'Orb.,  found  in  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and 
Anguilla,  and  an  unnamed  Turritelhiy  found  in  Jamaica,  San  Do- 
mingo, and  Cumana.  Among  the  Foraminifera  we  have  Nwmmulina^ 
Orbitoides  Mantdliy  and  Heterostegina,  The  two  former  occur  in 
great  numbers*,  and  the  Orbitoides  are  well  developed.  EMno- 
lampas  ovum-serpentis  is  the  most  common  Echinoderm  here,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  remarkably  variable  species.  The  only  other 
Echinoderms  found  at  San  Fernando,  are  a  small  species  of  Eehinusi^\ 
and  some  stems  of  Crinoids,  all  too  imperfect  for  determination. 
Two  or  three  species  of  Terehrattda  are  also  associated  with  these 
fossils. 

At  Anguilla  remains  of  a  large  star-fish  are  found,  which  may 
have  belonged  to  an  Astropecten. 

In  addition  to  the  Echinoderms  now  made  known,  several  have 
been  previously  published,  some  of  which  may  be  from  Miocene 
strata.  D'Orbigny  has  described  a  fossil,  from  beds  in  Cuba  which 
I  take  to  be  Miocene,  under  the  name  of  Periasies  Ouberuis,  while 
Michelin  and  Duchassaigne  have  published  some  species  tram 
Jamaica  and  Guadeloupe.  I  am  not,  however,  acquainted  with  those 
species. 

Out  of  the  nine  echinoderms  which  I  have  determined,  three  only 
are  new,  while  two  occur  in  the  Maltese  beds  and  in  other  Miocene 
localities  in  Europe.  Three  more  which  occur  rarely  in  the  fossil 
state  are  still  existing  in  West-Indian  seas.  Though  the  test  of 
numerical  proportion  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  so  small  a  number 
of  species,  ^ere  is  enough  evidence  to  justify  us,  taking  the  associated 
mollnsca  and  foraminifera  into  consideration,  in  concluding  that  the 
formations  in  Anguilla  and  Trinidad,  whence  these  fossils  are  deriyed, 

*  Gl^ologigt,  Tol.  vii.  p.  169. 
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are  of  Miocene  age.  And  it  is  not  sorprising,  after  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Dnncan  and  Professor  Eupert  Jones,  to  find  so  remarkable  an 
alliance  with  the  Maltese  beds.  From  the  evidence  Aimished  by 
the  organic  remains,  I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  Angoilla  and 
San  Fernando  bods  as  probably  somewhat  older  than  the  middle 
Tertiaries  of  Jamaica,  Cumana,  and  San  Domingo,  and  I  have  men- 
tioned this  part  of  the  subject  in  m  j  paper  "  On  Sie  Tertiary  MoUusca 
of  Jamaica.'*  Only  two  or  three  species  appear,  as  far  as  my  re- 
searches have  gone^  to  pass  through  the  entire  Miocene ;  nevertheless 
the  whole  fauna  is  so  closely  connected  throughout  by  intermediate 
links,  that  the  separation  of  the  West  Indian  liQooene  into  upper  and 
lower,  can  on^  be  efSBcted  in  a  general  way. 

§  2.  Descbiption  of  the  Species. 

1.  CmABis  melitensis  (Forbes),  Wright. 

Wright,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  voL  xv.  p.  107,  pi.  4*. 
fig.  1.  ^ 

Locality,  Anguilla. 

2.  EcHiKOMETBA  ACTFERA,  Blainville. 

The  fossils  only  differ  from  the  recent  examples  in  that  the  former 
are  smaller ;  but  they  agree  perfectly  with  living  examples  of  the 
same  size. 

Anguilla. 

3.  Clypeastek  ellipticus,  Michelin. 

Michelin,  Monogr.  des  Clypeastres  fossiles  (M^m.  Soc.  Geol.  de 
France,  2iid  ser.  tome  7),  p.  109,  pi.  12. 

**  This  species,  near  to  C,  rosaceus,  differs  from  it  in  that  it  is  less 
elevated,  has  no  marginal  sinuosities,  and  that  its  ambulacra  are 
rather  elongate  than  rounded  towards  the  base"  (Michelin,  Z.c). 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  C.  australasia,  Gray, 
than  to  (7.  rosaceus,  and  I  have  had  some  doubt  whether  it  ought 
to  be  accounted  distinct  or  not.  It  agrees  with  C.  atistralasta,  in 
having  the  base  concave  from  the  margins,  and  in  others  respects  in 
which  these  species  differ  from  (7.  rosaceits. 

This  is  a  common  species  at  Anguilla.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  age 
of  the  deposit  from  which  Michelin  obtained  his  fossil. 

4.  EcHnroLAKPAS  semiobbis,  spec.  nov.     PL  XIX.  fig.  7. 

Test  large,  discoidal,  nearly  circular,  very  slightly  wider  behind 
than  before,  subcorneal;  ambulacral  summit  nearly  central;  ambulacra 
not  petaloid,  extending  noarly  to  the  margins ;  single  ambulacrum 
acarcely  narrower  than  the  others ;  poriferous  avenues  about  one- 
fourth  the  width  of  the  interporiferous  areas;  base  somewhat  concave, 
di^tly  swollen  in  the  interambulacral  spaces ;  oral  aperture  large, 
transverse,  nearly  central,  with  deep  notches  opposite  the  terminations 
of  the  rows  of  pores.  Anns  lai^,  transverse,  dose  beneath  the 
margin. 
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Secondary  granules  none  or  indiBtinct ;  primary  tubercles  simple, 
deeply  sunk,  and  very  numerous  and  close-set  towards  the  margins, 
becoming  more  dispersed  towards  the  peristome.  The  ambulacra 
are  somewhat  raised  above  the  general  upper  surface  of  the  test; 
the  pairs  of  pores  are  connected  by  oblique  grooves ;  the  inner  pores 
are  round,  the  outer  ones  slit.  The  generaJ  form  is  nearly  hemi- 
spherical, the  antero-posterior  but  slightly  exceeding  the  transverse 
diameter,  and  the  test  being,  only  slightly  wider  behind.  The  height 
is  about  equal  to  half  the  transverse  diameter. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  E,  hcemisphcgricus,  Lam.,  and  it 
differs  from  that  species  chiefly  in  having  more  numerous  and  closer 
primary  tubercles,  in  the  more  open  and  less  petaloid  ambulacra, 
and  in  having  a  large  transverse  vent.  E.  hemisphofricus  is  found  in 
the  miocene  of  Malta,  and  other  localities.  E,  semiorfns  occurs  at 
Anguilla,  and  it  is  used  as  a  pound  weight  by  the  inhabitants. 

5.  ECHINOLAKPAS  LYC0PBR8ICU8,  SpeC.  nOV.      PI.  XIX.  fig.  8. 

Test  oval,  wider  behind  than  before ;  upper  surface  convex, 
margins  tumid ;  ambulacral  summit  subcentnd ;  ambulacra  raised, 
petaloid,  extending  nearly  to  the  margins,  base  concave  towards  the 
subpentagonal  mouth  ;  tubercles  sm^,  numerous,  and  very  closely 
set,  becoming  large  and  somewhat  more  scattered  towards  the  mouth, 
which  is  subexcentrical  and  slightly  notched  by  the  termination  of 
the  rows  of  pores  continued  from  the  ends  of  the  ambulacral  petals ; 
anus  large,  transverse,  oval,  closely  submarginal. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  E,  scuHfbrmis,  Leske,  found  in  Malta 
and  elsewhere.  The  present  species  is  constantly  smaller,  and  the 
ambulacra  appear  to  be  longer  and  the  summit  more  median.  The 
dorsum  is  more  equally  inflated,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  sub- 
conical  form. 

Anguilla. 

6.  ECHINOLAMPAS  OVUM-SEBPBNTIS,  SpCC.  nOV.      PL  XIX.  figS.  4-6. 

Test  oval,  subcylindrical  or  nearly  circular,  wider  behind  than 
before,  slightly  rostrated  anteriorly  and  truncate  posteriorly,  some- 
times having  a  tendency  to  become  polygonal;  ambulacra  raised, 
petaloid,  open  at  the  ends,  extending  nearly  to  the  tumid  margins, 
the  pores  connected  by  an  oblique  groove ;  base  convex,  except 
towards  the  mouth,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  concave ;  dorsum 
rather  evenly  convex ;  ambulacral  summit  subcentral ;  anus  small, 
circular,  situate  between  the  peristome  and  the  margin,  much  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

This  seems  to  be  an  extremely  variable  species,  both  as  to  general 
shape  and  as  to  the  form  of  the  mouth.  It  is  distinguished  fh>m  the 
preceding  by  its  small  circular  vent  and  wider  ambulacra.  The 
mouth  is  usually  subpentagonal,  but  occasionally  becomes  transversely 
oval.  Some  cxamjies  which  approach  the  circular  form  have  a 
tendency  to  become  subeonieaL 

San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
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7.  EoHnroRsuB  ctclostomub,  Leske. 

The  very  wide  geographical  distribution  of  this  echinoderm  prepares 
ns  to  expect  to  find  it  in  a  fossil  state.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  rare  in  the  Miocene  period,  compared  with  Echinolampas  lyco- 
persicus  and  Sckizaster  Scilhx, 

Anguilla.     The  single  example  I  obtained  is  very  small. 

8.  ScHizABTER  SciLLA,  Dcsmoulins. 

Anguilla.     Bather  common.     It  is  also  found  in  the  Maltese  beds. 

9.  BRIS8T7S  DiMiniATUs,  Agassiz. 

Found  in  Anguilla.  The  fossil  is,  if  I  have  correctly  determined 
it,  identical  with  the  species  living  in  the  adjoining  seas.  It  is  very 
rare  as  a  fossil  at  Anguilla. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XTX.  figs.  4-8. 
(Illustrative  of  West-Indian  Tertiary  Echinoderms.) 

Figs.  4<z,  4b,  Eckinolampas  ovum-serpentis,  Ghippy.    Natural  sise. 

5. .    A  small  example,  showing  the  position  of  the  Tent 

and  pentagonal  mouth.    Natural  size. 

6. .  A  circular  form  with  ovate  transverse  mouth.  Na- 
tural size. 

7.    aemiarbis,  Giippy.    One-half  the  natural  size. 

8.  -—»  fycopersicu$t  Guppy.    Natural  size. 


4.  On  the  ArnsTriEB  of  Plattsomtjs  and  allied  Gekera.     By  Johk 
YoTOo,  M.D.,  F.G.8.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

(Communicated  by  Professor  Huxley.) 

[Plates  XX.  &  XXI.] 

Thb  genus  Plati/somus,  as  defined  hy  Agassiz,  and  placed  hy  him 
among  the  heterocercal  Lepidoids  with  flat  hroad  hodies,  contains 
forms  which  cannot  he  included  under  the  definition  he  has  given. 
The  imperfect  materials  from  which  his  descriptions  were  drawn 
up  have  since  heen  supplemented  hy  abundant  well-preserved  speci- 
mens, whence  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  up  the  masterly  outline 
be  has  sketched  in  the  '  Poissons  Fossiles.' 

The  first  change  in  the  classification  of  the  group  to  which  Platy- 
somus  belongs  was  proposed  by  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton  (Quart.  Joiim. 
Geol.  Soc.  v.).  The  occurrence  in  a  mandible  of  PI,  macrurus,  Ag., 
of  teeth  with  a  blunt  conical  crown  and  constricted  neck,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  apophyses  (compared  by  Agassiz 
to  the  Y-shaped  bones  of  Clupea),  suggested  the  affinity  of  that 
species  to  the  Pycnodonts,  to  which  family,  therefore.  Sir  PhUip  re- 
ferred the  whole  genus,  and  along  with  it  OldnUodus,  Miinst., 
whose  relation  to  Platysomus,  Agassiz  had  previously  suspected. 
This  change  Agassiz  accepted.    But  the  <'  dents  en  brosse  "  mentioned 
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in  the  generic  deHnition  (Poiss.  Fobs.  ii.  p.  6)  and  in  the  description 
of  PL  gibhoms  (ibid.  ii.  p.  165)  are  not  Pycnodont  but  Lepidoid 
(asLepidosteid).  The  former  family  was  thus  made  to  include  two 
distinct  types  of  dentition,  associated,  as  will  appear,  with  equally 
distinct  osteological  characters.  ThioUi^re  in  a  remarkable  paper 
"On  the  Jurassic  Fossil  Fish  of  Bougey"(BulL  Soc.  Geol. France,  1858, 
XT.  p.  372)  alludes  to  the  vagueness  of  the  definition  of  the  Pyc- 
nodont family,  whence,  he  thinks,  should  be  excluded  PlcUysomiUj 
Tetragonolepis,  Phyllodus,  &c,,  whose  reference  to  that  natural  group 
is  based,  he  says,  "  on  insufficient  or  deceptive  analogies."  Cocchi 
has  since  (Nuova  Famiglia  di  Pesci  Labroidei,  1865)  given  good 
reasons  for  removing  PhyUodtts  to  the  Labroidei.  The  place  of  Te- 
iragoTiokpU  is  undoubtedly  among  the  Lepidosteidce. 

Professor  Huxley  having  kindly  given  me  access  to  the  specimens 
under  his  care,  specimens  obtained  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  of  Burton-on-Trent,  I  have  had  very  favourable  opportunities 
for  studying  the  genus  Plaiysomus,  1  am  also  indebted  to  Mr. 
"Ward  of  Longton,  and  Mr.  Gamer  of  Stoke-on-Trent  for  the  libe- 
rality with  which  they  lent  for  examination  many  nearly  perfect 
specimens  from  their  cabinets,  and  to  Mr.  Davis  for  his  assistance 
when  examining  those  in  the  National  collection. 

The  Pycnodont  family  is  characterized  by  teeth  adapted  for 
crushing,  which  consist  of  a  circular  or  transversely  oval  crown, 
flattened  above,  and  sessile  on  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached ;  or 
of  an  obtusely  conical  crown  which  is  broader  than  its  peduncle  of 
support. 

The  teeth  in  the  Carboniferous  genera  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  paper  present  three  types;  1st,  the  sharply  conical  tapering 
teeth  common  to  most  Lepidosteids ;  2nd,  the  blunted^  cones  with 
constricted  necks ;  and  3rd,  a  series  of  dental  tubercles  of  peculiar 
ultimate  structure. 

To  the  species  presenting  the  former  type  of  dentition,  I  propose 
to  restrict  the  generic  name  Platvsomus,  The  genera  presenting 
the  second  type  are,  equally  with  tne  former,  but  in  a  different  di- 
rection, transitional  to  the  Lepidostetdce ;  while  the  genus  Amphi- 
centrum,  mihi,  in  which  the  dental  tubercles  occur,  is  distinct  from 
the  Lepidosteids  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  Pyc- 
nodonts  properly  so  called. 

Plattsomits,  Agassiz,  partim. 

Body  flat,  broad.  Head  triangular,  higher  than  long;  snout 
sharply  angular.  Premaxilla  small ;  maxilla  in  a  single  piece ; 
mandible  slender,  spatulate ;  all  three  bones  armed  with  fine,  conical^ 
sharp  teeth.  Branchiostegal  rays  few,  enamelled.  Interopercular 
wanting.  No  ventral  fins.  Dorsal  and  anal  fins  opposite;  their 
bases  extended,  and  nearly  equal  in  length.  Tail  heterocercal,  equi- 
lobate.  Scales  oblong,  vertically  striated,  with  moderately  strong 
lepidopleura.  The  marginal  scalea  anterior  to  the  opposite  fins, 
more  or  less  modified.     Notochord  persistent ;  arches  o^ified. 

The  genus  thus  defined  includes  PI,  gibbosus,  rhombUB,  striaiuB  (?), 
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and  parvtHus,  PI,  parvus  has  been  merged  by  King  (Permian 
FossUs)  in  PI,  striatus ;  PL  inUrmedius,  Miinst.,  by  Geinitz  in  PI. 
gibbosus ;  and  PI,  FuMai,  Miinst.,  by  the  same  author,  in  PL  maerurus, 

Platysohvs  pakvxtlus,  Ag. 

Body  with  a  gentle  yentral  convexity ;  the  dorsal  highest  point  an- 
gular, anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  nuchal  margin  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  slope  of  the  face.  Head  triangular ;  its  length  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  body.  Orbits  of  moderate  size  and  dose 
to  ihe  upper  margin  of  the  head.  Jaws  armed  with  slender  conical 
teeth,  those  in  the  lower  slightly  larger  and  more  distant  than  those 
in  the  upper  jaw.  Facial  and  opercular  bones  vertically  striated ; 
cranial  bones  and  mandibles  finely  tuberculated.  Pectoral  aroh 
moderately  strong;  fin  with  narrow  base,  and  expanded  rounded 
extremity.  The  dorsal  commences  at  or  behind  the  middle  of  the 
back,  slightly  in  front  of  the  anal,  and  terminates  opposite  the  latter 
at  the  caudal  root ;  the  anterior  rays  are,  in  both,  the  longest,  the 
others  abruptly  shorten  and  maintain  nearly  the  same  length  back- 
wards; the  former  bifurcate  only  at  their  extremities,  the  latter 
divide  repeatedly,  forming  a  fine  fringe.  Tail  heterocercal,  equilo- 
bate.  llie  anterior  margins  of  all  the  fins  are  protected  by  fine 
fdlcral  scales ;  the  nearly  square  articles  of  the  rays  are  covered  by 
striated  scales,  llie  scales  are  oblong,  higher  than  broad,  they 
diminish  in  size  towards  either  margin  of  the  body  and  towards  the 
tail.  They  are  ornamented  by  parallel  vertical  striae,  which  are 
rather  more  than  their  own  breadth  apart,  and  have  their  crests 
finely  tuberculated.  The  lepidopleura  continue  distinct  as  far  as 
the  root  of  the  tail,  whose  upper  lobe  is  covered  by  a  single  series  of 
large  pointed  ridge-scales.  The  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  body, 
anterior  to  the  opposite  fins,  are  also  protected  each  by  a  single  row 
of  small  scales,  modified  into  smooth  tubercles,  which  support  small, 
usually  recurved,  denticles :  of  these  there  are  generally  four  on  each 
ventral,  and  three  on  each  dorsal  tubercle.  With  these  tubercles- 
the  lepidopleura  are  connected  above  and  below.  The  lateral  line 
is  nearest  the  dorsum,  towards  which  it  is  gentiy  arched  in  front, 
terminating  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  operculum. 

Plattsomits  paevulus,  var. 

The  body  is  more  oval  than  in  the  typical  form  above  described, 
its  greatest  depth  is  marked  by  no  angular  dorsal  peak.  The  caudal 
pedicle  is  longer.  The  strieB  on  the  scales  are  finer,  barely  their 
own  width  apart,  and  their  crests  are  smooth. 

The  species  was  founded  by  Agassiz  on  specimens  at  Leeds,  but 
was  not  described  by  its  author.  My  reference  to  it  of  the  numerous 
specimens  from  the  North  Stafibrdshire  Coal-field  is  confirmed  by 
Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,  who,  in  his  valuable  memoir  "On  the 
structure  of  Scales  and  Teeth,"  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1849,  describes  the  scales  of  PI.  parmdus  as  "  covered  with  deep 
grooves  and  intervening  ridges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  long 
axis  of  the  scftle  which,  as  in  Oyrodusj  really  represents  its  breadth 
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[^height?],  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lateral 
line  of  the  fish." 

Figs.  1-4. — Diagrammattc  restorations  of  the  heads  of  (1.)  Amphicen- 
trum,  (2.)  Platysomus,  (3.)  ^chmodus,  and  (4.)  Pycnodus 
{after  Thiollih-e). 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


^i 
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P*.., 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  4. 


-••Op. 


,-  B.Op. 


Eth. 


'-^Sph. 


Figure  2  is  a  diagrammatic  restoration  of  the  stnicture  of  the 
head  of  Platysomus.  The  occipital  crest  rises  from  a  narrow  bone 
(S,0.)f  lodged  between  the  square  parietals  (Pa,),  and  connected  in 
front  with  the  frontals  (Fr,),  which,  broader  behind,  narrows  in 
front,  receiving  in  its  outer  excavated  margin  two  bones,  which  com- 
plete the  Orbital  circle  superiorly.  The  posterior  of  iiiese  (P>JF\r.) 
extends  to  the  parietals  and  thus  represents  a  united  postfrontal 
and  squamosal  (mastoid,  Cuv.).  The  anterior  frontal  {A.  Fr.)  dips 
down,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  narrow  suborbital  chain  which  is 
attached  behind  to  the  P:  Fr.    The  anterior  frontals  of  opposite  sides 
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are  separated  for  great  part  of  their  length  by  the  frontals,  the  remain- 
ing  space  being  occupied  by  the  ethmoid,  a  small  bone  (Eih.)  which 
separates  the  upper  ends  of  the  nasals  (Na.),  two  narrow  elongate 
bones,  in  contact  for  great  part  of  their  length,  and  received  into 
notches  of  the  ascending  premazillary  processes.  The  upper  end  of 
each  nasal  is  dilated  into  a  process  separated  by  a  notch  from  the  A. 
Fr.,  and  forming  the  inner  wall  of  the  nasal  aperture,  whose  outer 
boundary  was  either  a  suborbital  bone,  or  was  formed  by  the  vertical 
portion  of  the  maxilla.  The  narrow  premaxiUaries  (Pmx.)  give  off 
ascending  plates  of  considerable  relative  breadth  and  height,  receiving 
superiorly  the  lower  end  of  the  nasal  bones.  The  maxillary  over- 
laps the  upper  mandibular  margin  behind,  and  rises  above  to  a 
right-angleid  triangle,  whose  apex  is  at  the  premaxilla.  The  spatu- 
late  mandible  (Mn.)  is  shorter  and  stouter  tiian  that  of  Ptdatoniscus, 
which  it  much  resembles.  The  teeth  are  perfectly  smooth.  The 
suspensorium  forms  a  solid  bar,  never  shares  in  the  dislocations 
which  have  made  dear  the  other  head-bones.  It  consists  seemingly 
of  a  hyomandibular  (iTy.),  preopercular  (iV.O.),  and  quadrate  (Qu,), 
If  a  symplectic  were  distinct,  its  structure  would  coincide  with  that 
of  living  TeUostei,  At  a  point  corresponding  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  quadrate,  traces  of  the  hyoid  articulation  are  frequently  seen. 
Along  the  anterior  margin  of  this  bar  two  triangular  plates  are 
applied,  the  lower  is  evidently  the  slightly  expanded  quadrate ;  the 
upper,  part  of  the  palato-pterygoid  arch.  It  is  overlapped  and 
apparently  in  dose  union  with  the  maxillary  vertical  plate,  by  which 
the  other  members  of  the  arch  are  concealed,  but  above  whose  mar* 
gin  a  long  irregular  plate  appears,  which,  coming  as  it  does  into 
relation  with  the  anterior  frontal,  is  doubtless  the  edentulous  palate- 
bone  (i^.)*  ^®  operculum  (Op.)^  shorter  but  as  broad  as  the 
suboperculum  (8,0p,),  is  attadied  to  the  hyomandibular,  and  the 
latter  to  the  posterior  frt)ntal,  thus  proving  the  squamosal  nature  of 
that  bone.  No  remains  are  preserved  of  the  inferior  cranial  bones, 
which  were  probably  cartilaginous.  A  bar  of  bone  answers  in  posi- 
tion to  the  basisphenoid,  but  is  very  imperfect,  and  wants  any 
sphenoidal  expansions.  The  vomer  is  rarely  seen,  but,  in  a  spedmen 
of  PI.  gibbosus  (Brit  Mus.  28279.),  is  provided  with  a  fine  brush  of 
teeth.  As  many  as  four  similar  tufts  occur  in  the  Staffordshire 
specimens,  so  as  to  suggest  their  pharyngeal  position,  but  the  bran- 
chial arches  are  invariably  wanting.  The  numerous  occipital  plates 
of  LqndoiteuB  are  not  represented  unless  by  some  large  scale-like 
plates,  which  are  probably  nuchal,  not  cranial.  The  small  suprasca- 
pular (8.Se,)  is  ^tinct. 

The  rest  of  the  body  presents  no  points  in  addition  to  those  already 
noted  by  Agassiz,  save  that  there  ib  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
a  ventral  fin.  Indeed,  perfect  specimens  demonstrate  its  absence,  and 
thus  furnish  a  valuable  diagnosis  from  the  Fycnodonts  which  have  it. 

Hie  range  of  the  genus  is  frx>m  the  Coal-measures  to  the  top  of  the 
Permian.  PL  stricUus  is  the  only  spedes  common  to  both  periods 
and  to  England  and  Germany,  a  specimen  from  Derbyshire  being  in 
the  Jermyn  Street  Collection. 
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Ambhickstruu,  nov.  gen.  PI.  XX. 

Body  flat,  broad,  prolonged  into  peaks,  a  dorsal  and  ventral  pro- 
tected by  indurated  scales :  the  depth  of  the  trunk  thus  exceeds  its 
length.  The  prolongation  into  the  upper  caudal  lobe  is  short,  and 
tapers  rapidly.  Head  triangular,  nearly  equilateral.  Premaxilla 
very  large,  edentulous.  Maxilhe  and  mandibles  very  strong:  the 
opposed  surface  of  each  presents  two  ridges,  on  which  aro  inserted 
dental  plates  raised  into  distant  tubercles ;  their  substance  is  tra- 
versed by  large  medullary  canals,  which  reach  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  terminatiug  there  in  fine  pores.  The  palato- vomerine  area  is 
occupied  by  a  pair  of  plates  bearing,  each,  three  longitudinal  rows  of 
alternating  dental  tubercles  like  those  of  the  jaws.  Eranchiostegal 
rays  few,  enamelled,  not  projecting  below  mandible,  covered  by  an 
interopercular.  No  ventiil  fin:  dorsal  opposite,  and  longer  than 
anal.  Tail  heterooercal,  equilobate.  Scales  oblong,  ornamented,  like 
head-bones,  with  tubercles.  Lepidopleura  very  strong,  terminating 
inferiorly  in  modified  marginal  tubercles;  notochord  persistent,  arches 
well  ossified. 

A.  GRANTTLOSUM,  Huxlcy. 

This  genus  is  founded  on  a  large  number  of  specimens,  all  from 
the  North  Stafibrdshire  Coalfield. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  head-bones  (fig.  1)  resembles  that 
of  Platysomus,  the  distinctions  in  detail  are.  however,  well  marked. 
The  occipital  crest  is  bounded  by  two  parietaLs.  The  frontal  is  very 
broad :  tiie  anterior  and  posterior  frontals  are  massive,  and  project 
well  over  the  orbit.  Behind  the  latter,  separating  it  from  the  pari-  , 
etal,  is  a  strong  plate  (Sq,),  the  true  squamosal,  giving  attachment 
to  the  suspensorium.  The  posterior  frontal  thus  receives  only  the 
hinder  end  of  the  suborbital  arch.  .  The  frontal  and  anterior  frontal, 
are  both  received  on  the  broad  end  of  the  hour-glass  bone  {Eth.) 
which  abuts  against  the  premaxillse,  a  pair  of  massive  elongated 
edentulous  bones  forming  a  strong  beak :  its  outer  surface  is  tuber- 
culate  above,  but  near  the  tip  covered  with  compact  and  smooth 
ganoin.  The  nasals  are  thrust  out  laterally,  and  applied  against  the 
ethmoid,  the  nasal  apertures  being  completed  externally  by  a  plate 
from  the  suborbital  ring,  which  is  analogous  to  a  lachrymal  in  many 
Teleosteans.  The  vertical  upper  portion  of  the  maxillary  (PI.  XX. 
fig.  2)  bulges  below  into  an  abruptly  projecting  labial  mass,  whose 
oral  margin  forms  a  ridge  separated  by  a  shallow  groove  from  an 
inner  ridge.  Seen  from  below,  this  groove  terminates  sharply  behind 
by  the  approximation  of  the  outer  and  inner  ridges :  but  is  closed  in 
front  by  the  premaxilla.  On  the  outer  ridge  tiie  dental  tubercles 
are  few :  on  the  inner,  which  is  more  prominent,  they  are  more 
numerous,  less  so  however  than  on  the  mandible  (PL  XX.  fig.  4.), 
which  is  the  converse  of  the  maxilla,  in  that  the  ridges  approximate 
in  front  (the  tubercles  ceasing  before  their  coalescence),  while  the 
groove  is  open  posteriorly:  the  outer  ridge  is  also  the  more  prominent 

To  the  naked  eye,  and  even  under  the  lens,  no  line  can  be  detected 
between  the  substance  of  the  tubercles  and  that  of  the  jaw.     Under 
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the  microscope^,  however,  transverse  slices  of  the  jaws  show  that 
the  two  ridges  are  made  up  of  dentine,  and  are  connected  hy  a  thin 
layer  of  the  same  substance  which  floors  the  intervening  groove. 
The  whole  plate  thus  constituted  is  lodged  in  an  alveolus,  whose  thin 
margins  overlap  the  base  of  the  dental  plate,  covering  the  pseudo- 
enamel  or  cement  layer  which  invests  that  portion  of  the  plate. 
The  dentine  is  very  finely  granular,  and  traversed  by  medullary 
canals,  which  are  most  divergent  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercles.  These 
canals  bifurcate  once,  seldom  twice,  and  never  anastomose.  The 
branches  reach  the  surfEice  of  the  dentine,  and  there  terminate  in 
funnel>shaped  pits,  similar  to  those  by  which  they  open  into  the 
pulp-cavity.  Each  canal  is  surroimded  by  an  areola  of  darker  colour 
than  the  intervening  dear  dentinal  space.  This  areola  is  narrow  in- 
feriorly,  but  its  area  soon  exceeds  that  of  the  canal,  and  maintains 
this  proportion  to  the  surfiEice.  The  areola  is  made  of  tubes  which 
come  off  at  right  angles  to  the  canals,  form  a  fine  network,  and,  at 
the  margin  of  the  areola,  give  off  finer  tubes,  which  traverse  the  den- 
tine in  an  obliquely  upward  direction,  anastomosing,  without  inter- 
vening dilatations,  with  the  similar  tubes  from  adjacent  canals,  so 
as  to  form  a  network,  whose  interspaces  are  diamond-shaped.  In 
consequence  of  this  upward  direction  of  these  fine  tubes,  a  triangular 
space  is  left  between  the  bases  of  the  canals,  which  is  traversed  by 
vertical  tubes  springing  directly  from  the  pulp-cavity.  The  canals  of 
the  dentine  which  floors  the  median  groove  are  only  half  the  diameter 
of  those  in  the  tubercles :  they  are  dose-set,  and  connected  either 
directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of  branches  which  pass  for  the 
most  purt  at  a  low  angle  firom  the  canals.  The  areola  is  narrow : 
the  tubules  of  the  clear  space  are  larger  than  in  the  tuberdes,  and 
form  a  less  angular  network.  These  differences  in  the  proportions 
of  the  parts,  differences  rather  of  degree  than  kind  of  structure, 
commence  abruptly  on  either  side  of  a  vertical  line  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  point  where  the  tuberde  begins  to  rise  above  the 
plane  of  the  groove.  At  the  outer  inferior  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
dental  plate,  but  not  encroaching  on  the  surface  which  is  turned 
towards  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  a  layer  of  bony  tissue  commences 
as  a  thin  investment,  which  rapidly  tluckens  upwards,  and  appears 
above  the  alveolar  margin,  it  also  occupies  a  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  median  groove.  Its  further  extension  towards  the  apex  of  the 
tuberdes,  or  its  replacement  by  a  thin  enamel  layer,  of  which  only 
fragments  survive,  cannot  be  ascertained;  the  extreme  brittleness 
of  the  specimens  prepared  for  the  microscope  having  rendered  the 
process  of  grinding  unusually  difficult.  The  pseudo-enamel,  or 
cement,  is  divisible  into  three  lamella,  a  dearer  separating  two  dark 
layers  ;  all  these  are  more  granular  than  the  dentine.  The  under 
surface  is  projected  into  conical  processes,  which  fit  into  the  terminal 
infundibula  of  the  medullary  canals.  The  tubes  given  off  from  these 
canals  enter  the  deepest  layer  of  the  cement  in  which  they  form  a 
network  of  equal-sized  tubes :  this  network  invades  part  of  the  dear 

*  The  details  of  this  interesUng  dentitioiial  type  are  reserred  for  fuller  de- 
scription and  illustration. 
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layer,  in  whose  upper  portion  it  breaks  up  into  a  series  of  fine  taper- 
ing, anastomotic  tubules,  which  seem  to  open  on  the  outer  surface. 
The  bone  on  which  this  dental  plate  rests  presents  the  usual  lami- 
nated structure  in  its  deeper  portions.  Towards  its  alveolar  smfaoe 
the  lacunee  enlarge,  and  become  more  spherical:  medullary  canals 
•make  their  appearance,  and  increase  both  in  number  and  size  up- 
wards, the  bone  occupying  a  progressively  smaller  area  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  canals.  Into  eadi  of  these  canals  seldom  more  than 
one  of  those  of  the  dental  plate  open,  the  intervening  dentine  resting 
on,  but  not  being  continuous  with,  the  osseous  septa.  The  same  modi- 
fication of  structure  as  may  be  traced  from  above  downwards  in  the 
jaw,  is  found  to  occur  towards  either  alveolar  margin :  the  medullaiy 
canals  disappear,  the  lacunsB  become  fusiform,  and  at  length  merely 
separate  lanunsB  of  compact  bone,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  lower 
lateral  angle  of  the  base  of  the  plate. 

The  osseous  matrix  is  thin  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  tooth. 
The  surface  vertically  opposite  the  intertubercular  groove  is  very 
irregular,  while  the  imperfect  section  of  the  maxillary  vertical  plate 
shows  that  it  did  not  increase  in  thickness  inferiorly.  The  ma^dlla 
was  therefore  L-shaped.  It  is  evident  that  a  dentEil  plate  so  con- 
structed is  imequal  to  the  crushing  indicated  by  the  tubercular  teeth. 
The  palato- vomerine  plates  are  also  weak  for  the  work  for  which 
they  are  adapted.  It  can  scarcely  be  held  that  the  thinness  of  the 
jaws  is  due  to  the  loss  of  an  articular  plate  in  the  mandible,  or  of 
any  part  of  the  maxiUa.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  as  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  basicranial  structures  points  to  their  cartilaginous 
condition  during  life,  so  the  three  tooth-bearing  bones  are  incomplete 
by  the  loss  of  the  cartilaginous  cushions  on  which  they  rested.  That 
the  premaxilla  also  received  some  similar  support,  b  probable  from 
its  fracture  showing  a  thick  outer  case  of  bone,  indosing  an  interior 
hollow. 

This  whole  masticatory  apparatus  is  very  complex  in  its  morpho- 
logical relation.  The  jaw-plates  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
GMmsBroid  fishes,  especially  Edaphodon^  in  which  the  tooth  is 
socketed  in  a  jaw  of  ordinary  osseous  tissue ;  but  the  medullary 
canals  of  that  genus  are  much  larger,  and  become  closed  superiorly 
by  calcification.  In  Cestracion  the  calcigerous  tubes  come  ofiT  as  in 
AmphicefUrumy  but  are  lost  in  the  superficial  dense  layer.  From 
Pycnodonts,  the  socketing  of  the  teeth  of  AmphkerUrumy  the  thin- 
ness of  the  enamel  layer,  the  presence  of  a  cement  layer,  and  of 
medullary  canals  are  sufficient  distinctions.  To  P^ammodus  and 
Ptyehodus  the  resemblance  of  the  dental  plates  is  closer.  In  both 
these  genera,  however,  the  canals  are  smaller,  more  numerous, 
branch  more  freely,  and  terminate  by  breaking  up  into  tufts  of  cal- 
cigerous tubes,  whereas  in  Amphicentrum  no  such  breaking  up 
occurs.  In  the  latter,  again,  the  ossified  dentine  is  separated  frx>m 
the  osseous  matrix ;  in  the  former  the  two  structures  are  continuous. 
The  pharyngeal  teeth  of  Sargus  and  the  teeth  of  Sargodon  also  oflfer, 
in  their  mode  of  attachment  and  in  their  minute  structure,  resem- 
blances to  the  genus  under  description,  which  are  further  made  in- 
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teresting  by  the  jaw-teeth  of  the  Hying  genera  having  some  common 
characters  with  those  of  Pycnodus.  The  pharyngeal  denticles  are 
implanted  in  a  matrix  of  widely  cancellated  bone,  which  becomes 
dense  and  lunular  towards  its  alveolar  borders.  The  ossified  dentine 
is  distinct  from  the  matrix,  and  is  not  divided  into  enamel  and  den- 
tine, the  outer  layer  being  simply  a  portion  of  the  tooth-substance, 
in  which  the  calcigerous  tubes  form  a  fine  reticulation.  If  several 
of  these  denticles  were  continuous  in  place  of  contiguous,  the  dental 
plates  of  AmphicerUrum  would  be  reproduced. 

Lying  in  the  wide  gape  of  the  large  specimen  figured  are  two  nar- 
row plates,  the  one  in  cast  only,  the  other  the  plate  itself  (PI.  XX. 
fig.  7).  On  the  latter  are  tiiree  longitudinal  rows  of  alternate 
teeth,  those  of  the  lateral  rows  not  opposite  each  other,  but  alter- 
nate, hence  giving  the  transverse  series  a  spiral  aspect.  The  plate 
is  not  entire,  its  limits,  therefore,  are  indeterminable.  It  is  slightly 
curved  anteriorly,  the  straight  posterior  part  containing  the  larger 
teeth.  These  are  longitudinally  oval,  evenly  curved  in  both  axes, 
the  smaller  teeth  are  spherical.  Their  surface  is  studded  with  fine 
granidar  pits,  as  in  Pmmmodus.  Under  a  lens  the  tubercles  are 
structurally  identical,  and  seemingly  continuous  with  the  interven- 
ing plate,  than  which  they  have  a  more  vitreous  aspect,  as  if  a 
denser  enamelloid  layer  invested  their  surface.  They  are,  in  fact, 
to  Qutward  appearance  the  counterparts  of  the  maxillary  and  man- 
dibular apparatus:  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  this  structure  no 
microscopic  section  ean  be  obtained.  The  plate,  whence  the  tubercles 
spring,  is  very  thin,  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  under  surface 
is  set  with  fine,  distant,  conical  pits,  to  judge  by  the  cast  exposed 
on  the  shale.  The  resemblance  to  the  jaws  is  therefore  considerable, 
ia  the  thinness  of  the  osseous  layer  and  irregularity  of  its  under 
surface.  The  anatomical  value  of  this  plate  is  not  quite  clear.  As 
no  bone  corresponding  to  the  edentulous  plate  in  Platysomus  is  found, 
these  two  curved  dental  plates  may,  with  great  probability,  be  taken 
to  represent  the  palato-vomerine  mass.  As  there  seems  no  reason 
for  considering  the  curvature  accidental,  they  differ  from  the  same 
parts  in  PycnoduSy  in  that  their  inner  margins  were  not  in  contact ; 
the  arch  of  the  palate  was,  therefore,  incomplete,  or  closed  by  memp 
branes  only ;  at  least  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  of  a  central 
series  of  crushing  teeth,  or  of  an  unarmed  bony  plate  closing  the 
gap.  A  specimen  in  Mr.  Ward's  possession  shows  that  the  transverse 
breadth  of  the  head  is  in  agreement  with  the  supposition  that  the 
two  rami  were  apart. 

The  suspensorium  is  very  strong,  descending  nearly  vertically  from 
the  squamosal.  The  close  union  of  the  bones  forbids  any  attempt  to  say 
what  were  the  components  of  the  bar.  A  pterygoid  plate  is  attached 
to  it  anteriorly  and  superiorly ;  but  the  other  constituents  of  the 
palato-pterygoid  arch  are  concealed  beneath  the  maxillary  vertical 
plate.  There  is  an  indication  on  one  specimen,  of  facial  plates  over- 
lying this  vertical  portion,  as  in  Tetragonolepis  and  its  allies;  parts 
in  fact  of  the  so-called  outer  orbital  ring ;  but,  if  the  surmise  is 
correct,  they  are  in  less  close  relation  to  the  true  suborbital  ring, 
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and  contrast  very  strongly  in  shape  and  size  with  it.  The  saboper- 
cular  is  the  largest  of  the  three  bones ;  the  opercnlar  and  interoper- 
oular  are  nearly  eqnal ;  the  latter  oTcrlaps  the  branchiostegals,  which 
are  nevertheless  enamelled  externally.  The  suprascapular  is  well 
dereloped ;  the  pectoral  arch  very  strong,  the  so-called  coracoid  ex- 
panding into  a  wide  oval  process.  The  pectoral  fins  are  higher  than 
nsual  above  the  ventral  margin;  but,  relatively  to  the  opercular 
bones,  they  hold  the  same  place  as  in  the  majority  of  the  rhombic 
fish,  namely,  opposite  the  inferior  margin  of  the  subopercular. 

The  peaks  into  which  both  margins  of  the  body  are  produced  are 
not  opposite :  the  dorsal  being  slightly  in  advance  of  the  ventral 
They  are  formed  by  a  set  of  gradually  narrowing  scales,  seemingly 
denser  than  the  rest,  and  ending  in  tolerably  sharp  recurved  points. 
From  these  the  posterior  slopes  are  rapid,  with  feebly  convex  out- 
lines, the  anterior  more  gradual,  straight.  The  scales  are  very  high 
in  proportion  to  their  breadth  on  the  flanks,  and  diminish  both  to- 
warids  the  margins  and  the  tail ;  never,  however,  becoming  equilateral, 
save  on  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  The  series  are  nearly  vertical,  thus 
leaving,  anteriorly  to  that  row  skirting  the  opercular  bones,  a  tri- 
angular space,  whose  upper  boundary  is  the  mandible.  In  this  area 
the  scales  are  smaller,  but  longer  than  broad,  and  radiate  from  the 
upper  posterior  comer  of  the  space  to  the  margin  of  the  body.  The 
ornament  consists  of  a  thick  ganoin  layer,  raised  into  partly  confluent 
tubercles,  after  the  fashion  of  PI.  XX.  fig.  5.  In  only  one  specimen 
is  the  evidence  distinct  of  a  modification  of  the  marginal  scales ;  in 
it  those  of  the  ventral  edge  anterior  to  the  peak  have  their  lower 
ends  denticulate,  but  as  those  denticles  are  attached  to  high  scales, 
there  is  no  single  row,  those  of  opposite  surfaces  alike  contributing 
to  the  outline  of  the  trunk.  The  lepidopleura  are  very  strong,  and 
are  of  the  structure  already  so  well  described  by  Sir  P.  Egerton  (7oc. 
cit.).  The  fins  are  made  up  of  rays,  slender  for  the  bulk  of  the 
animal ;  the  articles  are  short,  and  covered  with  ornamented  scales. 
They  bifurcate  successively  near  their  extremities  into  a  fine  fringe. 
The  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  longer  than  the  rest,  as 
in  Platysamus,  The  anterior  rays  in  all  the  fins  (except  the  pecto- 
rals, whose  defective  state  leaves  this  point  undecided)  are  fringed 
with  a  fine  series  of  fulcral  scales.  Those  on  the  upper  caudal  lobe 
are  a  single  row  of  strong,  triangular,  peaked  scales,  with  a  notched 
posterior  margin.  The  lateral  line  is  straight,  and  passes  obliquely 
upwards  from  the  tail  to  the  lower  opercular  margin. 

Of  the  internal  skeleton  little  can  be  said,  save  that  the  processes 
are  well  ossified,  and  their  vertebral  ends  expanded  so  as  to  approach 
the  half  vertebrae  of  the  Pycnodonts.  The  pelvic  bonep  figured  by 
Agassiz  have  not  been  preserved  in  any  specimens  I  have  seen  ;  and 
as  they  are  placed  by  him  in  front  of  the  anal  fin,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  are  in  reality  suggested  by  the  fr^uent  distortions  of  the 
dorso- ventral  scale-rows  in  that  region. 

Fragments  of  this  genus  are  frequent  in  the  North  Staffordshire 
coal-fields :  they  also  occur,  though  more  sparingly,  in  the  Scottish 
ooal-fields,  especially  in  that  of  Lanarkshire. 
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EuBTSOinjssPLATTBOinm.     Ag.partim. 

This  name  is  proposed  provisionaMy  for  PI,  maerurus,  since  the 
character  of  its  dentition  removes  it  from  Platysomus  and  AmpM- 
centrum,  with  which  it  shares  the  common  want  of  a  ventral  fin. 
The  scale-character  allies  it  somewhat  to  the  latter  genus.  Not 
having  seen,  however,  the  characteristic  dentition,  I  refrain  from 
offering  any  generic  definition*. 

The  relations  of  these  three  to  each  other  and  to  other  genera  tixe 
somewhat  complicated.  The  structure  of  the  head  is,  in  all  three, 
strikingly  like  that  of  many  osseous  fishes,  and  illustrates  the  inex- 
actness of  the  group  of  Ganoids,  especially  when  internal  anatomy  is 
not  available  for  purposes  of  classification.  The  palato-pterygbid 
arch,  whose  details  seem  so  well  brought  out  -in  the  head  of  Ptaty- 
somuSy  is  not  a  little  remarkable  for  the  share  it  takes  in  the  outer 
configuration  of  the  head.  In  fact,  if  the  large  cheek-plates  of  Trigla 
are  removed,  the  head  of  Platysomus  is  presented,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  maxilla,,  which  is  a  narrow  bar  in  place  of  the  ex- 
panded triangular  plate  of  the  fossil.  If  this  plate  is  regarded  as  a 
facial  plate,  and  the  maxilla  restricted  to  the  slender  spatulate  piece 
marked  off  by  a  line  near  its  lower  margin,  the  peculiarity  is  not 
less,  since  a  suborbital  attached  to  the  maxiUa  and  prema^a  (for 
these  two  are  closely  united)  is  equally  remarkable.  The  articulation 
of  the  maxilla  with  the  pterygoid  plates  is  not  quite  certain — ^they 
overlap  and  are  closely  related  at  least ;  but  even  their  articulation 
could  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  exceptional,  since  it  only  differs 
from  the  similar  arrangement  in  Crocodilia  by  the  absence  of  an  os 
transversum.  To  Trigla  a  further  physiological  resemblance  may  be 
noted.  The  great  size  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  obtained  in  both  by 
the  same  means,  namely,  the  lateral  extension  of  the  palatine  arcade, 
and  in  both  doubtless  has  reference  to  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
animal.  The  head  of  Platysomus  is  narrow,  but  every  available 
space  is  secured  for  the  moutii  by  the  tenuity  of  the  pterygoid  appa- 
ratus ;  in  fact,  only  the  thickness  of  these  bones  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  transverse  measurement  to  give  the  entire  space  available 
for  food.  •  In  Amphicentrum,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hard  food,  to 
whose  attrition  the  tubercle-teeth  are  adapted,  required  less  space;  or, 
more  correctly,  required  closer  approximation  of  the  crushing  sur- 
faces. Hence  the  broader  jaws,  low -set  palate  and  contracted  cavity, 
though  the  gape  is  wider  than  in  PlatysomuB.  In  this  genus,  there- 
fore, the  p^ato-pterygoid  arcade  recedes  from  the  surface  of  the 
head,  and  is  concealed  by  a  covering  of  skin,  or  possibly  by  the  de- 
velopment of  membrane-bones.  In  no  point  is  the  difference  of  the 
two  genera  more  striking  than  in  the  maxilla ;  and  the  light  which 
that  bone  in  Amphicentrum  throws  upon  the  anatomy  of  Pycnodus, 
gives  it  peculiar  interest.  In  Platysamus  it  is  as  in  Palceoniseus  and 
other  Lepidosteids — a  single  thin  bone  with  small  laniary  teeth, 

*  Hie  scale-omameiit  of  PL  striatua  manifesta,  in  many  spedmens,  a  tendency 
to  the  granular  form.  The  figure  substituted  for  that  of  this  species  in  tfaie 
'  Poise.  Fossiles,*  pi.  17,  is  aooompanied  by  no  description  of  the  conical  teeth 
flgurtHi.     In  the  moAntime,  therefore,  it  must  remain  among  the  Flatytomi. 
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coniraBting,  therefore,  with  the  crnahing-pIateB  of  Amphicentrum, 
In  Jhfcnodus,  ThioUi^  denies  the  existence  of  a  mazillaiy,  and  finds 
the  analogue  of  the  upper  jaw  in  the  palato-vomerine  rows  of  crushing 
teeth.  Wagner  had  figured,  but  not  identified,  a  triangular  plate 
whose  forward  attachment  is  in  the  premaxillary  region.  This, 
ThioUi^re  regards  as  a  suborbital  only,  it  would  seem,  on  the  ground 
that  its  oyerlapping  the  prominent  lateral  mandibular  teeth  presents 
difficulties ;  in  his  view,  therefore,  the  palato-vomerines  were  naked. 
Heckel*  describes  a  specimen  in  which  he  finds  a  fragment  of  a 
maxilla.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  r^a^  this  as 
distinct  from  the  bones  bearing  the  superior  mass  of  tritors.  Am- 
phieentrum  gives  the  explanation  of  the  airangement:  the  outer 
crest  of  the  mandible,  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  and  is  external  to 
the  inner  maxillary  crest,  that,  namely,  which  supports  the  denti- 
cles. Doubtless  the  palatal  plates  were  attached  to  the  maxilla, 
the  latter  haying  no  free  motion,  as  in  most  fish.  Here,  tlierefore, 
the  same  difficulty  is  present  as  in  Pyenodus ;  but  the  overlap  of  the 
mandible  by  the  labidl  flap  of  the  maxilla  is  unquestionable.  The 
triangular  plate  in  Pyenodus  becomes,  then,  the  simplest  form  of 
maxilla,  an  edentulous  mobile  plate  covering  in  the  ond  cavity  late- 
rally. In  AmphicerUrum,  therefore,  the  overlap  is  greater  in  d^ree 
than,  but  similar  in  kind  to,  that  partially  developed  in  AeehmoduSf 
Dapeditu,  and  Tetraganolepis.  From  the  Fycnodonts  Amphtcentrum 
is  separated  by  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  premaxillary  and  preman- 
dibular  regions,  which  rattier  resemble  beaks  than  the  same  parts  in 
ordinary  fishesf.  The  smaller  gape  and  coincident  change  in  place 
and  direction  of  the  opercular  apparatus  further  separate  them,  as 
will  be  seen  from  ThioUi^re's  restoration  (fig.  4),  which  I  believe 
to  be  correct,  so  far  as  the  less  perfect  specimens  in  this  country 
enable  me  to  judge.  If  to  this  be  added  the  absence  of  a  ventral  fin 
in  AmphicerUrumy  and  the  less  development  of  its  vertebral  arches, 
the  data  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  reference  of  this  genus  to  a 
family  distinct  from,  yet  aUied  to,  the  Fycnodonts,  and  linking  it 
with  the  Lepidosteids. 

Comparison  with  JSchmodus,  as  the  type  of  that  grpup  whose 
association  with  the  Fycnodonts  Thiolli^re  justly  condemns,  shows  a 
divergence  even  more  considerable  than  from  Pyenodus,  as  will 
appear  from  the  restoration  (fig.  3),  and  from  the  characters  of  the 
teeth  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p.  274,  vol.  x.  p.  367).  For 
not  only  are  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  head-bones  differ- 
ent, but  the  structure  and  mode  of  articulation  of  the  scales  separate 
this  and  allied  genera  from  Pyenodus  frirther  than  the  latter  is  re- 
moved in  these  points  from  Amphteentrum, 

The  Fycnodont  affinities  of  P^.  tnaerurus^Eurysomus,  mihiy  being 

*  Sitzungsberichte  der  k.-k.  Akad.  der  WissenBohafteii,  Math.-nat.  Claaw, 
vol.  xii.  1854.  p.  433. 

t  The  ereat  heiffht  of  the  premaxillary  ascending  prooesses,  relied  on  as  eri- 
denoe  of  ue  mobility  of  the  muzzle,  is  here  associated  with  rigidity  of  the  whole 
oral  struotureSf  and  even  in  Platysomus  the  constant  connexion  of  premaxillaries 
and  maxillaries  in  dislocated  examplee  suggests  that  in  that  genus  also  the  pro- 
trusion of  these  parts  was  rery  limited. 
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aoeepted  on  the  authority  of  Sir.  P.  Egerton,  enough  has  been  said 
to  prove,  as  I  think,  not  only  the  distinctness  of  that  genus  from  any 
of  the  flat  fishes  of  the  Coal,  but  also  that,  as  yet  at  least,  the  family 
to  which  it  belongs  has  no  true  representative  in  the  Carbonifldrous 
series. 

MssoLEPis,  nov.  gen.    (PL  XXI.) 

Among  a  number  of  specimens  marked  Platysomiy  three  were  found 
on  doeer  inspection  to  belong  to  a  new  genus.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  a  small  ventral  fin,  a  longer  anal,  and  a 
dorsal  which  extends  from  opposite  the  anterior  border  of  the  former 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  latter.  The  scales  are  broader  in 
proportion  to  their  height  than  in  Platysamus  or  Amphictntrwn, 
whUe  the  lepidopleura,  weaker  than  in  those  genera,  approach 
somewhat  to  the  kind  of  articulation  present  in  AmblypteruB  and 
Eutynotus.  The  imperfection  of  the  head  prevents  any^iing  being 
said  of  it,  save  that  the  suprascapular  is  larger  than  in  the  above 
genera,  both  it  and  the  operculars  rather  resembling  those  of  Etdry- 
notuSf  especially  in  the  presence  of  concentric  growth-lines.  Eor- 
tunately,  however,  one  specimen  shows  three  teeth,  and  these  are 
closely  similar  to  those  described  by  Sir  P.  Egerton  in  PL  macruruSf 
presenting  a  blunUy  conical,  mini^-bullet-shaped  crown  with  a  con- 
strieted  neck,  much  like  the  Olobulodus  of  Miinster. 

From  the  characters  of  the  scales  I  propose  the  name  Meaolepis 
for  this  genus,  and  give  the  following  definition : — 

Body  oval,  or  arched  in  the  anterior  dorsal  region,  terminating  by 
a  blunt  prolongation  in  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  Pectoral  fin  l^ge, 
its  extremity  rounded.  Ventral  small,  narrow,  at,  or  slightly  in 
frt>nt  of,  the  middle  of  the  body,  equidistant  between  pectoral  and  anal. 
Dorsal  commencing  opposite  the  ventral,  and  extending  to  the  tail- 
root,  terminating  opposite  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anal,  which  is 
rather  more  than  one-half  its  length.  Caudal  root  strong ;  upper 
lobe  larger  than  lower.  The  anterior  rays  of  all  the  fins  are  the 
longest,  and  bifurcated  only  at  their  extremities ;  the  following  rays 
are  slender  and  divided  so  as  to  form  a  delicate  fringe.  Orbit  large, 
well  forward,  dose  to  the  facial  line.  Teeth  stalked,  with  a  con- 
stricted neck  and  smooth  bluntly  conical  crown.  Scales  quadrila- 
teral, those  on  the  flanks  higher  than  broad ;  the  others  more  equi- 
lateral.    Ornament  on  them,  and  on  head-bones,  tuberculo-linear. 

Two  species  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : — 

M.  Wabdi  (PL  xxi.  figs.  1,  3). 

Body  ovate ;  the  posterior  dorsal  slope  more  rapid  than  that  of 
^e  anal  r^on.  Length  of  trunk,  frt>m  pectoral  to  tail-root,  nearly 
twice  its  greatest  depth.  Caudal  root  thick,  elongate.  Scales  orna- 
mented with  tubercles,  more  or  less  confluent  into  approximately 
vertical  ridges. 

M.  SCALARIS. 

Body  more  arched  dorsally.    Tail-peduncle  very  short  and  slender. 
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The  tubercles  on  the  scales  arranged  in  transrerse  dose-eet  ridges 
over  the  middle  two-thirds  of  the  scale ;  above  and  below  the  ridges, 
irregular  tubercles;  and  towards  the  posterior  margin,  sinnoos 
tubercular  lines.  The  anterior  border  of  the  scale  traversed  by  two 
or  three  fine  vertical  strise. 

In  general  form  of  body  this  genus  comes  nearest  to  Amblypterw, 
from  which  the  size  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  the  character  of  the 
ornament,  and  the  proportional  size  of  the  scales,  distinguish  it 
From  EurynotuSy  the  relatively  larger  head  and  scales,  and  the  tuber- 
cular ornament  are  equally  marked  grounds  of  separation,  while  the 
teeth  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  small  conical  Lepidoid  armature 
of  the  jaw  in  that  genus. 

Both  species  have,  as  yet,  occurred  only  in  North  Staffordshire ;  but 
the  appearance  of  several  fragments  from  other  districts  renders  it 
probable  that  the  genus  is  not  confined  to  the  Fnglish  coal-fields. 

FuKTiroTUS,  Agassiz. 

I  have  received,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  the 
following  remarks  on  this  genus,  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  and  gladly  comply  with 
his  wish  for  their  publication : — 

Edinburougfa,  Feb.  3,  1849L 

"  My  Dbak  Sib, I  found,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  group 

of  palatal  teeth  of  a  rounded  form,  with  a  slight  dimple  in  l^e  centre 
of  each  (which  I  used  to  set  down  as  belonging  to  some  Plaooid), 
existing  as  the  palatal  teeth  of  the  Eurynotus  crenatus  of  the  Goal- 
measures '^HughMillbr. 

Edinburough,  Feb.  17,  1849. 

"I  was  desirous  that  in  replying  to  your  fitvour  oi  the 

6th  inst.  I  should  be  able  to  send  you  with  my  communication  a 
cast  of  the  specimen  of  Eurynotus  crenatus,  in  which  I  detected  the 
palatal  teeth  referred  to  in  my  last.  The  cast  which  I  now  enclose 
is  a  good  one,  and  exhibits  the  rounded  granules  of  the  creature 
scarce  less  distinctly  than  the  original,  one  of  the  finest  of  this  species 
of  Ichthyob'te  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  which  belongs  to  our  Free 
Church  College  Museum.  The  straightness  of  the  Une  along  the 
back  from  the  head  to  the  point  of  the  dorsal  fin  seems  a  striking 
characteristic,  and  has,  I  think,  in  the  general  outline  a  rather 
pleasing  effect.  At  least,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  construct  a  fish  of 
a  breadth  so  great  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  would  be  equally 
handsome,  were  this  Hue  different.  Of  the  teeth,  you  will  find  some 
eight  or  nine  remaining  immediately  over  what  seems  to  be  the 
under  jaw,  and  the  rest  represented  by  the  little  pit-like  sockets 
which  they  occupied.  The  original  specimen  is  from  a  limestone  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crail,  in  Fife,  identical  in  appearance  and 
character  with  the  limestone  of  Burdie  Ho^se. 
**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

'•  Very  respectfully  yours. 
Sir  Philip  de  M.  Gwy  Egerton.  "  HuGH  MlLLBB. 
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Many  spedmens  of  this  genus  from  the  Fifeshire  Carhoniferons 
rocks  are  in  the  Musemn  of  St.  Andrews,  but  the  head  in  all  these 
specimens  is  imperfect.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  specimen 
which,  in  all  save  '<  the  dimple/'  might  he  that  from  which  Mills's 
description  was  taken.  The  tritores  and  their  sockets  are  well  seen ; 
not  all  are  of  equal  breadth,  some  seeming  of  smaller  diameter  and 
thinner  root,  a  difference  comparable  to  that  seen  among  the  teeth 
of  Pycnodonts.  The  teeth  seem,  as  Miller  has  stated,  undoubtedly 
palatal,  and,  as  such,  disposed  in  several  rows.  The  small  opportu- 
tunity  I  have  had  of  studying  Eurynoitis,  prevents  me  from  doing 
more  than  expressing  my  belid^  that  the  structure  of  the  head  agrees 
with  that  of  Afesolepis,  ike  operculars  being  narrow  and  the  supra- 
scapulars  elongate,  as  in  that  genus.  The  form  and  position  of  the 
doraal,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  are  also  similar,  while  the  nuchal  line 
to  which  Miller  draws  attention  has  the  same  characters  in  both 
genera,  and  in  others  which  are  included  under  Lepidopleurido!. 
The  external  ornament  of  the  scales  differs  wholly  in  kind ;  but  to 
this  less  weight  is  due  than  to  the  absence  of  the  back-stays,  which 
linger  in  reduced  dimensions  on  the  anterior  scales  of  Afesolepis, 
That  name  was  selected  to  express  the  transitional  character  of  the 
genus,  and  Eurynotus  supplies  the  next  step  in  the  departure  from 
the  Lepidopleurid  type.  Wherever,  therefore,  Mesolepis  is  placed, 
there  Eurynotus  must  also  go.  The  cranial  structure,  traced  through 
the  other  genera  of  the  suborder,  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  these 
two  forms,  but  complete  specimens  would  probably  not  depart  fer 
from  it.  The  dental  characters  seem  decisive,  and  warrant  the 
juxtaposition  of  Meaolepis  and  Eurynotus  as  aberrant  forms  of  the 
Lepidopleurida.  AmblyptertiSy  the  genus  they  approach  nearest  in 
shape,  is  widely  separated  from  them  by  its  dentitional  characters, 
which,  as  well  as  its  cranial  anatomy,  place  it  among  the  Lepidos- 
teidcBy  not  far  horn  Oxygnathus,  Nor  is  L^dotus  less  distinct,  as 
appears  from  Quenstedt's  valuable  memoir. 

The  five  genera  just  described  form,  with  the  family  of  Pycnodonts, 
a  natural  group  by  which  the  Ganoid  affinities  of  the  latter  are  in- 
creased, its  Teleostean  relations  being  at  the  same  time  brought  into 
greater  prominence.  The  least  variable  common  feature  is  the 
stracture  of  the  scales,  whence  the  name  Ltpidopleuridce  may  be 
given  to  the  group,  whose  definition  is  as  follows : — 

Suborder  Lepidopleitbidjs*. 

Ganoids  with  heterocercal  equilobate  tails.      Body  rhomboidal, 

*  The  word  "  pleurolepida,**  applied  by  Sir  P.  Egerton  to  the  articular  back- 
rib  of  Pycnodont  scales,  has  been  altered  to  "  lepidopleura,"  partly  to  render  the 
term  more  descriptive,  partly  to  secure  euphon/  in  the  sulx>rdinal  title.  The 
8oHd  advantage  which  excuses  the  ohanee  is,  that  confusion  is'  therelr^  ayoided 
between  Lepiaopleurida  as  aboye  defined,  and  Pleurolepida  as  used  by  Quenstedt 
(Handb.  der  Petrefiujtenkunde,  p.  209).  The  latter  name  includes  the  Pycno- 
donts, and  along  with  them  Plaa>duSf  the  group  bein^  stated  to  be  intermediate 
between  Chondrostean  and  Holostean  Ghmoida,  t.  e,  tnose  on  the  one  hand  in 
whi<^  scales  and  head-bones  are  the  chief  fossil  remains,  and  those  on  the  other 
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oovered  with  riiombic  seales,  articulated  by  strong  ribs  traversmg 
their  anterior  margin  internally.  Dorsal  fin  equal  to  half  the  length 
of  the  trunk.  Anal  fin  also  with  an  elongate  base.  Ventrals,  when 
present,  small.  Paired  fins  non-lobate.  Branchiostegal  rays  not 
taking  the  form  of  broad  plates.  Notochord  persistent.  Arches 
well  ossified. 

I.  Ventral  fin  wanting. 
Plattsomtd-b. 

Teeth  uniserial,  conical,  sharp.  Palate-bones  edentulous. — Platy- 
somus,  Agassiz,  partim, 

Amphicentbid-zb. 

Dorsal  and  ventral  margins  sharply  acuminated.  Teeth  in  the 
form  of  tuberculated  plates  on  the  maxillary,  mandibular,  and  palato- 
vomerine  bones.     Premaxillary  edentulous. — Amphicentrum,  n.  g. 

fiURTSOMID^. 

Teeth  in  the  form  of  blunted  cones,  on  a  peduncle  with  a  constric- 
ted neck. — Eurysomus  (=Platy8omus,  Agaasiz,  partim,). 

II.  Ventral  fin  present. 
Mesolepid^. 

Teeth  similar  to  those  of  Eurysimus. — Mesolepis,  n.  g. ;  Eurynotus, 


Pycnodontid-zb. 

Teeth  oval,  hemispherical,  or,  if  elongate,  blunted  cones. — J^mo- 
du8,  Mesodon,  Oyrodtis,  &c.,  (except  the  Labroid  forms  of  Cocchi). 

The  arrangement  here  sketched  does  not  affect  the  question  which 
further  research  may  raise  as  to  the  true  position  of  the  genera 
included  under  it.  The  group  is  transitional  between  the  Granoids 
and  Teleosteans,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  suborders,  1.  Amiadgt, 
2.  Lepidosteidse,  3.  Crossopterygidae,  4.  Chondrosteidse,  and  5. 
Acanthodidse.  By  Platysomus  it  approaches  PaUxomscia  and  its 
allies,  while  Pycnodus  and  Amphicentrum  conduct  to  the  Lahroidti 
and  Sparoidei.  From  the  Pycnodonts  the  above  definition  excludes 
Tetragonolepis  and  its  allies  by  the  negative  character  of  absence  of 
lepidopleura,  and  by  the  important  positive  differences  of  cranial 
structure  already  illustrated. 

The  restoration  of  ventral  fins  by  Agassiz  in  the  genus  PUUysamus 
was  a  matter  of  inference,  which  perfect  specimens  have  disproved. 
His  generalization  as  to  the  non-appearance  of  apodal  fish  prior  to 

in  which  parts  of  an  oaaeous  skeleton  are  more  distinctly  preserved.  To  the 
former  belong  the  Lepidoids,  to  the  latter  Thrissopt,  Macropoma,  Lepfolepis, — a 
miscellaneous  assemblage.  This  classification  is  artificial  and  inaccurate,  its 
basis — the  amount  of  suryiving  structures — ^being  only  in  appearance  a  zoological 
one.  The  character  selected  to  define  and  designate  the  subfamily  occurs  in 
more  genera  than  those  included  by  Quenstedt  under  it 
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the  Chalk,  thus  also  falls  to  the  ground.  The  ahsence  of  this  mem- 
ber cuts  off  Eurysomus  from  the  Pycnodonts  proper,  which  are  thus 
restricted  to  Mesozoic  times ;  for  that  femily  is  clearly  separated  from 
Eurynotus  and  Mesolepis  by  the  form  of  the  suprascapular  bones,  as 
well  as  by  the  different  position  of  the  opercular  plates,  by  the 
structure  of  the  scales,  and  by  the  absence  of  fulcra  on  the  upper 
caudal  lobe. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XX.  &  XXI. 
Plate  XX. 

Fig.  1.  Jmphicentrum  grantUoaum^  one-half  the  natural  size. 

2.  Marillft  of  A.  granulosum,  natural  size. 

3.  Mandible  of  A.  oranuhsum,  seen  from  without. 

4.  The  same  seen  mm  above. 

5.  Outer  surfiioe  of  a  scale  of  A.  granutosum^  natural  size. 

6.  Inner  sur&oe  of  a  scale  of  A.  granulomm^  natural  size. 

7.  Palatine  armature  of  A,  grantUosumy  magnified. 

Plati  XXI. 

Fig.  1  a.  Mesolepis  Wardi,  natural  size. 

1  b.  Outer  surface  of  scales  of  M.  Wardi^  magnified. 
1  c.  Inner  surface  of  scales  of  M,  Wardi,  magnified. 

2.  Head  of  PlafysomuapanmluSf  twice  the  natural  size. 

3.  Teeth  of  Mesolepia  Wardi^  twice  the  natural  size. 


5.  Note  on  the  Scales  of  Bhizodvs,  Owen. 
By  JoHK  YoTOG,  M.D.,  F.G.S. 

[This  paper  was  withdrawn  by  permission  of  the  Council.] 

[Abstract] 

Attentiok  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  on  a  slab  in  the  collection 
of  the  Boyal  Society  at  Edinburgh,  the  characteristic  Hhizodus  teeth 
occur  along  with  thick  bony  scales,  whose  exposed  area  is  orna- 
mented with  coarse  tubercles,  usually  irregularly  disposed,  while  the 
overlapped  anterior  area  is  concentrically  striated.  These  characters 
confirm  the  generic  distinctness  of  Bhi^dus  firom  Holoptychius, 
whose  smooth  anterior  and  rugose  free  surfeu^es  contrast  with  those 
described. 


March  7,  1866. 

Edward  Filliter,  Esq.,  Leeds ;  Myles  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Hill  House, 
Ulverston ;  and  lieut.  Qiarles  Warren,  E.E.,  Gibraltar,  were  elected 
Fellows. 

Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  of  Philadelphia  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Prof.  Keuss,  of  Vienna, 
were  elected  Foreign  Correspondents. 
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The  following  communicationB  were  read: — 
1.  Documents  relating  to  the  Becent  Volcanic  Distvrbancbb  in  ike 

NeIGHBOURBOOD  0/8Ain»RIN0*. 

[Abstracts.] 

The  document  first  received  is  a  letter  from  Consul  St  Vincent 
lioyd  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  dated  Syra,  February 
8,  1866,  in  which  he  states  that  on  or  about  the  1st  of  that  month, 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kaimeni  islands,  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  ancient  crater  forming  the  harbour  of  Santorino,  began 
to  show  signs  of  volcanic  action ;  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a 
new  island,  which  at  the  date  of  his  report  had  become  nearly  joined 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  Nea  Kaimeni.  Consul  Lloyd 
also  gave  an  account  of  the  eruption,  mentioning  that  it  was  ac- 
companied by  loud  subterranean  noises,  flames  of  fire,  and  ebullition 
of  the  sea.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  had  been  felt  at  Santorino, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed. 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  Mr.  lioyd  encloses  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  A.  Delenda,  H.M.  Consular 
agent  at  Santorino,  in  which  was  given  an  account  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  eruption  as  they  were  observed  day  by  day  at  Nea 
Kaimeni,  from  February  1st  to  February  7th  inclusive.  Mr.  Delenda 
particularly  describes  the  boiling  of  the  sea  and  the  scattering 
through  it  of  coloured  matter,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  flames, 
the  formation  of  pools  of  fresh  water  on  Nea  Kaimeni,  the  upheaval 
of  a  new  island,  and  the  subsidence  of  some  of  the  houses. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  16th  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Mr.  Erskine,  British  Minister  at  Athens,  enclosed  a  copy  of 
*  La  Grece  *  newspaper  of  February  16th,  containing  letters  from  M. 
Decigala  dated  23rd,  24th,  25th  and  26th,  of  January.  From  these 
letters  it  appears  that  signs  of  volcanic  action  were  observed  at  a 
place  called  Voulcano  as  early  as  January  18th,  and  that  the  new 

*  These  documents  consist  of  the  following  Beports,  the  abstracts  of  which 
are  here  printed  together  by  Order  of  the  Council : — 

1.  Beport  from  St  Vincent  Lloyd,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  at  Syra,  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Communicated  bv  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.    Bead  March  7,  1866.* 

2.  Report  from  St  Vincent  Llovd,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  at  Syra,  to  the  Bt  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  enclosing  letters  from  A.  Delenda,  Elsq.,  H.M  Consular 
Agent  at  Santorino.  Communicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fau^    Bead  March  7,  1866. 

3.  Beport  from  Morris  Erskine,  Esq.,  British  Minister  at  Athens,  to  the  Bt 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  enclosing  letters  from  M.  D^gala.  Conununicated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    Bead  March  7,  1866. 

4^  Beport  from  Commander  Or.  Tryon,  of  H.MJ3.  *  Surprise,*  to  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Bobert  Smart,  E.C.B.  Communicated  hy  the  Lords  Commissionera  of  the 
Admiralty.    Bead  liarch  21,  1866. 

5.  Beport  from  Commander  L.  Brine,  of  H.M.  Steam-sloop  *  Baoer,*  to  Vice- 
Admiraf  Sir  Bobert  Smart,  K.C.B.  Communicated  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty.    Bead  April  25,  1866. 

6.  Beport  from  M.  Fouqu^  to  the  Eparoh  of  Santorino.  Communicated  bv 
Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  &c    Bead  April  25,  1866. 
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island  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  reef  on  the  night  of  January 
22nd.  M.  Decigala  describes  at  length  the  same  phenomena  as  Mr. 
Delcnda,  espedally  mentioning  that  the  sea  was  coloured  white,  like 
milk,  and  the  formation  of  several  lakes  of  very  pure  fresh  water. 
He  gave  to  the  new  island  the  name  of  '  George  the  first/  and  he 
minutely  describes  the  manner  in  which  it  was  gradually  enlarged, 
until  on  January  25th  it  formed  a  promontory  of  the  island  Nea 
Kaimeni, 

Two  letters  dated  Malta,  February  22nd,  from  Commander  6. 
Tryon,  of  H.M.S.  *  Surprise,'  to  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Robert  Smart, 
K.C3.,  contain  that  officer's  report.  The  *  Surprise '  reached  San- 
torino  on  Pebruary  16th,  and  on  opening  the  island  of  Nea  Kaimeni 
a  new  island,  named  Aphroessa  by  the  Greek  Commissioners,  was  ob- 
served to  have  arisen  from  a  new  crater  situated  about  150  fathoms 
from  the  south  point  of  Nea  Kaimeni.  This  new  island  was  upheaved 
from  a  depth  of  14  fathoms,  and  at  that  time  was  100  yards  long  and 
50  wide  ;  but  it  was  daily  increasing  in  size.  Its  appearance  was 
very  gradual ;  it  first  appeared  above  water  on  February  13th,  but 
for  two  days  previous  it  was  only  one  fathom  under  water.  The 
small  bay  in  Nea  Kaimeni,  known  as  Mineral  Creek,  had  also  been 
the  scene  of  volcanic  action,  and  at  the  time  of  Comm.  Tryon's 
visit,  the  creek  was  not  only  filled  up,  but  a  pile  of  lava  was  formed, 
300  yards  long  by  200  broad,  whidi  had  completely  buried  the 
houses  which  were  in  its  way ;  and  this  new  hill  was  then  gradually 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  8  feet  per  diem  each  way.  At 
that  time  these  two  localities— Mineral  Creek  and  the  new  island 
Aphroessa, — about  two-fifths  of  a  mile  apart,  formed  the  vents  of 
the  volcanic  action.  The  south-eastern  portion  of  Nea  Kaimeni  had, 
however,  sunk  considerably,  and  was  still  sinking.  No  fluid  lava 
had  appeared,  the  new  formations  having  been  apparentiy  pushed 
up  fi^m  below  and  extended  laterally  as  they  got  to  the  surface. 
Commander  Tryon  was  unable  to  discover  that  any  circumstances 
connected  with  the  eruption,  or  that  any  of  the  materials  upheaved, 
differed  fixmi  what  had  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Commander  lindesay  Brine,  of  H.M.  Steam-sloop  *  Racer,'  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Robert  Smart,  dated  Malta,  March  13th,  reports  that 
active  volcanic  action  is  confined  to  two  vents,  except  that  the  ancient 
crater  of  Nea  Kaimeni,  by  the  rents  at  its  summit,  and  the  steam 
escaping  at  its  sides,  appears  to  be  in  communication  with  them. 
The  active  volcano  forming  part  of  Nea  Kaimeni  had  been  raised 
from  70  to  130  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  mass 
of  scoriae,  pumice,  clinker,  and  solid  basaltic  lava,  and  was  slowly 
increasing  in  all  directions  by  the  addition  of  matter  thrown  from 
tiie  crater.  Commander  Brine  also  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  the  disturbances ;  but  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  other  records,  except  that  it  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  first-formed  vents,  from  which  there  had  been  true 
eruptions,  and  the  new  island,  from  which  there  had  been  no  erup- 
tion, but  incessant  noise  (caused  by  the  detachment  of  blocks  from 
the  sides),  much  steam,  and  clouds  of  smoke. 
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Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  commanicated  the  contents  of  a  report 
made  by  M.  Fouque,  the  envoy  to  Santorinoof  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  to  the  eparch  of  Santorino.  M.  Fouque  states  that  a 
fissure  had  opened  between  the  Geoige  Promontory  and  the  new 
island  Aphroessa,  and  that  the  points  of  eraption  are  simply  the 
sites  of  the  deepest  holes  in  the  fine  of  raptnre,  and  that  the  non- 
existence of  a  true  crater  is  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  ejected 
matter  and  the  feebleness  of  the  eruption.  Owing  to  the  recent 
progress  made  in  the  study  of  yolcanos,  M.  Fonqu^  is  enabled 
to  state  that  the  eruption  of  Nea  Kaimeni  never  presented  more  than 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  intensity.  M.  St.  Claire  Deville  has 
shown  that  there  exists  a  constant  and  certain  relation  between  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  a  volcano  in  action  and  the  nature  of 
the  volatile  elements  vomited  at  its  mouth ;  thua,  in  an  eruption 
of  maximum  intensity,  the  predominant  volatile  product  is  chloride 
of  sodium,  accompanied  by  salts  of  soda  and  potash ;  an  eruption  of 
the  second  order  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  iron ;  one 
of  the  third  degree,  sulphuric  acid  and  salts  of  ammonia ;  and  of  the 
fourth,  or  most  feeble  phase,  steam  only,  with  carbonic  add  and  the 
combustible  gases.  Applying  this  principle  to  Nea  Kaim^,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  eruption  never  exceeded  the  third  degree  of  intensity ; 
and  when  it  created  the  greatest  alarm  it  gave  off  only  sulphuric 
acid,  steam,  and  combustible  gases,  or  products  of  the  third  and  fourth 
orders  of  volcanic  activity.  M.  Fouque  therefore  agrees  with  other 
observers  in  believing  that  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
were  very  nearly  unfounded. 


2.  On  the  Carboniferous  Slate  (or  Devoniai?  Rocks)  and  the  Oli> 
Red  Sandstone  of  South  Ireland  and  North  Devon.  By  J. 
Beetb  Jukes,  Eso.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 


C0KTEKT8. 


I.  Introduction. 

II.  Sketch  of  the  Upper  Pab^ozoic 
Bocks  of  the  Southern  portion 
of  Ireland. 

1.  Wexford. 

a.  Bed  Sandstones  and  Con- 

glomerates  in  the  Lower 
ilurian  rocks. 

2.  Hook  Head. 

3.  Waterford. 

4.  Extent  of    the  Old  Bed  Sand- 

stone north  and  west  of  Water- 
ford. 

a.  The  Kiltoroan  Section. 

b.  The  Comeragh  Mountains. 

5.  Old   Bed   Sandstone    of  North 

Cork,    South   Waterford,   and 
South  Kerry. 

6.  The  Lower  Limestone  Shale  of 

the     Toughal    and   Ardmore, 


and    the    Cork  and  Midleton 
Troughs. 

7.  The    Knockadoon    and    Sheeps 

Head  Anticlinal,  and  the  ooun- 
try  to  the  oonih  of  it. 

8.  Old  Head  of  Kinaale. 

9.  Cape  Clear  and  Mizen  Head  An* 

ticlinals. 

10.  The  Bantry  Bay  Trough. 

11.  The  Berehayen  Promontory,  and 

that  of  Iveragh  and  Donkerron. 

12.  Dingle  Beds. 

13.  Gradual  changes  in  the  Litholo- 

ffioal  character  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone. 

14.  G^eneral  Conclusions  on  the  Bocks 

of  the  South-west  of  IreUnd. 

15.  Sudden  Changes  from  thick  lime- 

stone to  mechanically  formed 
rocks. 
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in.  Geologioal    Stnictiire  of   North 
Devon. 

1.  Baegj  Point  to  Dulverton. 

2.  Dmrerton. 

3.  Bulyerton  to  Dunster. 

4.  Dunster  to  Lynton. 

5.  Lynton  and  its  neighbourhood. 

6.  L^ton  to  Ilfracombe. 

7.  Pickwell  Down  and  Mortehoe. 

8.  Aspect  of  the  country. 


9.  Probable  Existence  of  a  great  East 
and  West  Fault,  with  downthrow 
to  the  Northward. 

10.  Thickness  of  the  Eocks  of  North 

Devon  on  the  ordinary  hypo- 
thesis. 

11.  Objections  considered. 

12.  Considerations  on  the  Devonian 

Fossils. 
IV.  Appendix. 


I.   iNTBODUCnON. 

HAYiNe  been  able  during  the  last  sammer  to  extend  a  little  my 
knowledge  of  North  Devon,  especially  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Lyn- 
ton,  and  having,  as  the  result  of  my  observations,  become  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  rocks  of  North  Devon  belong  partly  to  the  group 
called  Carboniferous  Slate  in  Ireland,  and  partly  to  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  grounds  of  that  con- 
viction. 

As  I  shall  have  to  maintain  that  all  the  first  geologists  of  the  day, 
including  Professor  Sedgwick,  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  Mr.  Weaver,  Sir 
H.  De  la  Beche  and  Professor  Phillips  have  misunderstood  the 
structure  of  the  country,  let  me  hasten  to  avow  my  belief  that  no- 
body Tdiose  observations  were  confined  to  Devon  and  Somerset,  could 
have  airived  at  any  other  than  their  conclusions.  I  fully  admit  that 
the  rocks  near  Lynton  appear  to  be  the  lowest,  and  that  tiiere  appears 
to  be  a  regular  ascending  succession  of  rock-groups  from  Lynton  to 
the  latitude  of  Barnstaple.  I  am,  however,  compelled  to  dispute  the 
reality  of  this  apparent  order  of  succession,  and  to  suppose  that  there 
is,  ei^er  a  concealed  anticlinal  with  an  inversion  to  the  north,  or, 
what  I  believe  to  be  much  more  probable,  a  concealed  fault  running 
nearly  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  North  Devon  with  a  laige 
downthrow  to  the  north,  and  that  the  L3mton  beds  are  on  the  same 
general  horizon  as  those  of  Baggy  Point  and  Marwood.  As  my 
reasons  for  this  supposition  are  derived  from  the  experience  acquired 
during  many  years'  labour  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  I  must  in 
the  first  instance  endeavour  to  state  the  result  of  those  labours  in  as 
brief  a  form  as  possible. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1850  that  I  succeeded  my  friend. 
Dr.  Oldham,  in  the  Local  Directorship  of  the  Irish  branch  of  H.M. 
Geological  Survey,  when  it  was  just  entering  on  the  examination  of 
the  district  alluded  to.  During  many  succeeding  years  the  rocks 
were  patiently  laid  down  on  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Maps  by  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  W.  L.  Willson  (now  of  the  Indian  Survey),  Mr. 
Andrew  Wyley  (who  afterwards  undertook  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Cape  Colony),  and  Mr.  G.  V.  Du  Noyer  (now  the  senior  Geologist 
in  Ireland).  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  and  Professor  Edward  Forbes  fre- 
quently gave  their  assistance  to  the  work  during  those  years.  Sub- 
sequently our  force  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Kinahan,  F.  J.  Foot,  and  Jos.  O'Kelly,  who  still  remain  with  us,  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne,  who  afterwards  left  us  for  India.  All  those  gen- 
tiemen  assisted  in  the  examination  of  the  district,  and  Mr.  Salter 
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(after  the  death  of  Professor  £d.  Forbes)  spent  part  of  one  summer 
in  examining  our  fossils  and  visiting  with  me  the  principal  fossil 
localities.  The  fossils  were  collected  by  the  late  James  Flanagan  in 
the  first  instance,  and  additions  have  been  made  by  our  present 
collectors  Charles  Galvan  and  Alexander  M<^Henry ;  and  some  of  the 
localities  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily,  who  since  the  year 
1 857  has  acted  as  Palssontologist  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Survey. 
When  I  speak  of  the  labours  of  the  Survey,  then,  it  is  to  those  of  the 
gentlemen  named  I  more  particularly  r^er ;  my  own  share  being 
limited  to  general  inspection  of  the  work  and  comparison  of  the 
structure  of  different  parts  of  the  district,  together  witii  laying  down 
the  rocks  of  two  or  three  small  areas  which  happened  to  be  typical 
localities. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  our  examination  of  this  dis- 
trict we  had  of  course  been  preceded  by  Sir  R.  I.  Griffith,  and  that 
our  more  exhaustive  operations  only  confirmed  the  general  conclu- 
sions which  he  had  previously  arrived  at,  as  shown  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  map.  His  name  "  Carboniferous  Slate  "  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  grey  slates  and  grits  of  the  south-west  of  Coric,  and 
has  accordingly  been  adopted  by  us  ;  and  his  boundaries  agree  gene- 
rally with  ours,  except  in  one  area  where  he  takes  a  different  base  f<M* 
the  Old  Bed  ^mdstone,  and  so  &r  as  the  imperfect  map  on  which 
his  results  are  published  can  be  compared  with  the  new  ordnance 
one-inch  sheets. 

I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboni- 
ferous formations  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  commencing  with  the 
County  Wexford  and  following  them  to  the  western  bays  and  head- 
lands of  County  Cork*. 

n.  Sketch  of  thb  Uppeb  Palaeozoic  Books  of  the  Southebh 

POBTION  OF  IreLAITD. 

1.  Wexford, — ^The  Forth  Mountain  district,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  shows  green  and  purple  slates  and  grits,  with  large  bands 
of  quartz-rock,  which  are  believed  to  be  part  of  the  Cambrian  for- 
mation. The  town  of  Wexford  is  built  on  these  rocks.  About  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  it,  however,  there  are  several  quarries  in  a  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  just  like  some  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone of  South  Wales,  dipping  gently  to  the  east  and  south-east,  in 
which  direction  a  few  exposures  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  were 
obscurely  seen.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Wexford  there  are 
several  considerable  quarries  in  dark-grey,  compact  or  crystalline 
limestone,  with  beds  of  black  shUe,  from  which  a  number  of  common 
Carboniferous  fossils  were  collected.  In  the  townland  of  Kerloge, 
near  the  old  church,  and  not  far  from  St.  James's  Well,  the  lowest 
beds  visible  of  this  limestone  are  full  of  pebbles  of  quartz-rock,  a 
crag  of  which,  in  situ  (a  part  of  the  Cambrian  formation),  rises  on 

*  Although  much  of  the  matter  of  this  sketch  may  haye  been  published  before 
in  separate  forms,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  previously  published  connected  sketch 
of  the  gradual  but  great  change  which  takes  place  in  these  rocks  as  they  are 
traced  across  the  south  of  Ireland. 
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the  other  side  of  the  road.  This  Oamhrian  crag  evidently  stood  as  a 
rock  in  the  Carboniferous  sea,  and  pebbles  derived  from  it  were  em- 
bedded in  the  limestone  formed  in  that  sea,  and  if  there  be  any  Old 
Ked  Sandstone  about  it,  it  is  overlapped  and  concealed  by  the  lime- 
stone. A  mile  farther  to  the  south-west,  however,  about  Latimers 
Town,  there  appears  to  be  a  district  of  red  and  yellow  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  interposed  between  the  Cambrian  ground  and  that  in 
which  the  limestone  is  found.  A  little  farther  on,  quarries  in  red 
and  yellow  sandstone  occur,  and  a  regular  band  of  red  and  yellow 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  then  runs  to  the  south-west  until  it 
terminates  on  the  sea-coast.  The  best  section  may  be  seen  at  Dun- 
oormick,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Wexford,  of  which  fig.  1 

Fig.  1. — Section  at  Duneormick. 

BJB.    SeiJIfild  Home.  Dunoonniok.  K.W. 

I  _^  l_  _^ 

d  c  a 

Length  of  Section,  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Carboniferous  Limestone,      c.  Old  Bed  Sandstone,      a,  Cambrian  rocks. 

is  a  sketch.  Several  quarries  were  opened  here  in  a  dark-grey  flaggy 
and  shaly  limestone,  very  fossiliferous  and  highly  fetid,  which  dipped 
to  the  south-east  at  25°.  These  lay  betwteen  Seafield  and  Duneor- 
mick, which  latter  village  stands  on  red  flaggy  sandstones  and  red 
shales,  underneath  which  are  yellow  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
all  dipping  south-east  at  25°.  These  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the 
village  and  road.  North-west  of  the  village,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  green  grits  and  slates,  such  as  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  of  the  Forth  Barony,  rise  to  the  suiriGeu^e,  undulating  in 
different  directions  and  at  various  angles.  The  thickness  of  the 
yellow  and  red  rocks  here  is  about  200  feet,  while  the  limestone  beds 
must  have  a  total  thickness  of  600  or  700  feet,  if  the  dip  of  the  beds 
is  the  same  in  the  concealed  parts  between  the  quarries,  as  it  is  where 
they  are  open.  We  have  taken  the  beds  of  red  and  yellow  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  thus  described,  for  Old  Red  Sandstone.  There  are, 
however,  other  beds  of  similar  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  to 
be  found  to  the  south-east  of  this  band,  interstratified  with  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  and  therefore  certainly  not  true  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone. This  is  a  circumstance  which  occurs  also  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Ireland,  as  also  I  believe  in  parts  of  England,  so  that  the 
mere  occurence  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  beneath  some 
beds  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to 
be  considered  really  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

a.  Med  Sandstones  and  Conglomerates  in  the  Lower  Silurian  Bocks, 
— Thick  masses  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
are  interstratified  also  with  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Wexford 
near  Tagoat,  and  Waterford  near  Bunmahon.  Those  of  Bunmahon 
were  at  first  presumed  to  be  Old  Bed  Sandstone  let  in  by  &ults 
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against  the  Lower  Silurian  rocka ;  but  having  seen  those  near  Tagoat 
to  be  certainly  in  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  I  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  tiie  supposition  adopted  at  Bunmahon,  and  a  recent 
reexamination  of  the  countj  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer  has  shown  these  also 
to  be  really  Lower  Silurian  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  (See 
Explanation  of  sheets  167  &c,,  of  Irish  Maps.) 

2.  ffook  Head, — ^The  Upper  PalsDozoic  rocks  whidi  strike  into  the 
sea  south  of  Duncormick  reappear  on  the  coast,  in  the  promontory 
of  Hook  Head,  partiy  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  strike  of  the 
beds,  which  there  dip  nearly  due  south,  and  partiy  from  the  land  pro- 
jecting farther  to  the  soutii,  as  we  proceed  westwards.  Pig.  2  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  lie  and  position  of  the  Carboniferous  Lunestone 
and  undoubted  Old  Red  Sandstone  here;  the  latter  reposing  on 
slates  and  grits  which  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  group,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  fossil  contents  at  Duncannon  Fort  and  else- 
where*. These  Lower  Silurian  beds  are  greatiy  contorted,  as  is 
shown  in  the  clifis  of  Waterford  Harbour  for  seveo^  miles. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  rests  on  the  edges  of  these  contorted  beds 
quite  unconformably,  as  is  shown  in  section  fig.  2,  and  dips  from 


Fig.  2 — Section  of  part  of  Hook  Head. 


Templeton 
ChordL. 


COMi 

HmtJ'      Onaid    Lamid«i 
look.       Station.       Bay. 


-  f\\A  -o^  a^^A^^^^  J  Bed  and  yellow  sandstones  and  shales  above. 

e.  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  {  ^^  sandlstones  and  oonglomeratee  below. 

h  Lower  Silurian  I  Indurated  shales,  slated  and  fine-grained  grey 

I     grits. 


them  to  the  south,  as  a  whole,  but  is  itself  undulated  at  slight  angles 
and  broken  by  fiEiults  probably  of  small  throws.  It  is  well  shown  in 
difis  about  40  feet  high  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  along  the 
shore  of  Waterford  Harbour  and  for  nearly  two  mOes  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  promontory,  which  does  not  cut  so  directiy  across 
the  strike  of  the  beds  as  the  western  shore  does. 

The  thickness  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  here  is  not  exactly 
determinable,  owing  to  its  disturbed  **  lie,"  but  it  must  be  at  least 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  The  lower  beds  consist  of  red  sandstones 
and  red  shales,  with  beds  of  red  conglomerate  occasionally.  Higher 
up  the  conglomerates  become  more  massive,  and  beds  of  white  con- 
glomerate occasionally  appear  among  the  red.     About  the  middle  of 

«  See  the  list  of  Fossils  and  the  PalsBontolo^cal  Notes  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily 
in  the  '*  Explanation  of  sheets  169  &c.  of  the  Insh  Maps  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Oeologioal  Survey." 
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the  mass  fragments  of  plant-steDOis  oocuTy  either  as  impressions  on 
the  sandstones,  or  as  flattened  stems  with  a  thin  coating  of  coaly 
matter.  Little  seams  also  of  carbonaceous  matter  sometimes  appear 
between  the  beds* 

Beds  of  greenish  shale  set  in  near  the  top  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, the  uppermost  one  being  capped  by  a  bed  of  grey  **  facoid  " 
shale,  which  is  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale. 
There  are,  however,  here  not  more  than  from  10  to  20  feet  of  actual 
black  shale  before  we  come  np  to  the  compact  grey  limestone.  The 
limestone  beds  are  well  shown  in  the  low  cliff  on  both  sides  of  the 
promontory  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  Head,  a  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  halfl  They  are  much  bent  and  broken,  dipping  in  vari- 
ous directions,  although  never  at  angles  exceeding  30*^,  and  rarely 
above  10°  or  15°.  There  is  a  belt  of  magnesian  limestone  (one  of 
the  many  places  in  which  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  dolomi- 
tised)  about  400  yards  wide,  crossing  the  promontory  before  reaching 
the  extremity  of  the  Head ;  but  except  in  that  space,  the  cliffs  are 
crowded  with  fossils,  all  of  them  of  species  which  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  eLsewhere,  as  will  be  seen  on  refer- 
ring to  the  lists  by  Mr.  W.  H.  BaOy,  given  in  the  Explanation  of  the 
Sheet  167,  <&c.,  of  the  Maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

3.  Wdterford, — Opposite  the  Hook  Point,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Waterford  Harbour  about  Dunmore,  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
spreads  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  over  an  isolated  area  six  or 
seven  miles  long  by  about  two  broad,  resting  unconformably  on 
Lower  Silurian  rocks,  which  rise  steeply  out  from  underneath  it  on 
the  west  and  north. 

Two  or  three  other  isolated  patches  of  similar  size  lie,  Hke  cakes 
of  Old  Bed,  on  the  highly  inclined  Silurians  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbour  further  north,  and  in  the  southern  angle  of  County  Kilkenny, 
between  the  rivers  Suir  and  Barrow. 

These  isolated  patches  are  obviously  pieces  spared  by  the  denu- 
dation that  has  removed  the  rest,  and  uncovered  the  Silurian  rocks 
around  them.  They  serve  to  connect  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Hook 
with  the  persistent  mass  of  it  which  takes  the  ground  north  of  the 
city  of  Waterford. 

Immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Suir,  are  some  black  slates,  in  which  Dijplo- 
grap9M  prisHs  and  GfraptoUthus  tenuis  are  abundant.  They  dip  north- 
west at  60°  and  70°.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river  the  slates 
and  grits  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation  are  of  a  greener  hue  and 
more  siliceous  appearance,  and  are  unfossiliferous,  but  dip  in  the  same 
direction,  at  70°  or  80°. 

These  beds  are  well  shown  in  the  cuttings  in  the  cliffs  at  the  back 
of  the  houses  by  the  railway  station ;  and  on  their  upturned  edges 
lie  great  beds  of  brown  and  red  quartzose  conglomerate,  dipping  norUi- 
west  at  10°  or  15°. 

These  are  the  basal  beds  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone;  which  may  be 
followed  in  one  direction  to  the  river-bank,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
they  reappear  striking  to  the  west  into  County  Waterford ;  while  in 
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the  other  direction  they  may  be  followed  up  the  diff  to  Mount  IGseiy, 
and  for  some  miles  to  the  north-east  in  County  Kilkenny. 

Above  the  conglomerates  come  red  sandstones  often  flaggy  and 
and  sometimes  traversed  by  a  rude  slaty  cleavage.  These  beds  all 
dip  north  or  north-west  at  low  angles  towards  some  lower  ground, 
where  a  few  scattered  quarries  show  beds  of  yellow  sandstone  and 
flag  with  yellowish  or  greenish  shaly  or  slaty  partings. 

Fig  3.    Section  from  Dunkitt  House  to  Mount  Misery,  Waterford. 

Dankitt  Mount 

House.  Miseiy. 

N.w.  ;  -  ^  ax 


e  b 

Length  of  Section,  about  2  miles. 

I  d^.  Grey  orinoidal  limestone  in  thick  beds. 
d.  Oarboniferous  limestone.-  d},  DarK-greyfoesiliferous  shales  with  flaggy  lime- 
stones above  and  flaggy  sandstones  below. 

c.  OldEedS^datone.  {^tTsSJl'^^d^^^^ir.^brr"- 

b.  Lower  Silurian.  G^rey,  black,  and  greenish-grey  slates  and  grits. 

On  Mount  Misery  there  is  not  such  a  good  exhibition  of  slaty 
cleavage  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  as  occurs  in  the  finer  sandstones 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  Waterford,  in  the  townland  of  Knookhouse 
Upper.  The  red  sandstones  which  lie  there  between  the  coarse  con- 
glomerates, all  dipping  north-west  at  20^,  are  traversed  by  a  clea- 
vage which,  according  to  Mr.  Bu  Noyer's  notes,  dips  north-north-west 
at  an  angle  of  50^,  making  them  a  rough  sandy  slate. 

North  of  the  slope  of  Mount  Misery  the  ground  is  very  low  and 
flat  and  little  rock  is  shown  in  it  except  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Suir 
at  low  water,  where,  inunediately  above  the  topmost  bed  of  fine- 
grained yellow  sandstone  are  seen  beds  of  grey  earthy  and  sandy 
shale,  hard  but  brittle,  weathering  to  a  light-brown  odour,  with 
piartings  of  clayey  shale  in  which  marine  fossils  are  abundant 

Mr.  Salter,  when  he  visited  this  locality  with  me,  noted  the  occur- 
ence of  stems  and  other  fragments  of  Bhodoerinus,  and  shells  of  the 
genus  Nucula  (Ctenodonta)  and  Avieulopecten  in  the  beds  immedi- 
ately above  the  yellow  sandstones.  Over  these  come  light-yellowish 
eartiiy  friable  shales,  with  seams  of  hard  dark-grey  calcareo-ferru- 
ginous  shale,  and,  above  these,  dark-grey  shales  with  hard  thin 
nodular  crystalline  limestones  all  full  of  fossils.  Above  these  are 
dark-grey  thin-bedded  limestones,  getting  thicker,  lighter  in  colour, 
and  more  crystalline  as  we  ascend.  Ltu^  quarries  are  opened  at 
Granny  andDunkitt  in  these  thicker  crinoidal  limestones ;  and  nothing 
but  limestone,  sometimes  becoming  suddenly  magnesian,  is  seen  for 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of  &e  quarries.  (See  section,  fig.  3.) 
In  the  shales  which  intervene  between  the  massive  limestones  and 
the  yeUow  sandstones  which  form  the  top  of  the  Old  Bed, 
Mr.  Salter  noted  the  following  fossils  when  with  me  on  the  occamon 
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above  referred  to,  Poteriocrinus  erassus,  Actinocrinus  polydactylm,  a 
Bpecies  of  Flatycrinus  and  Pentremites ;  Corals  of  the  genera  Mich- 
^inia,  ZaphrerUis,  and  Syringapora ;  and  the  following  shells ;  Orthis 
Jiliaria,  0,  crenistria,  Spirifera  disjuncta,  8,  glabra,  Athyris  squa- 
mosa, Strophomena  analoga,  Prodticta  Martini,  and  a  species  of  Pt- 
leopsis  (Acroculia), 

4.  Ea^tent  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  north  and  west  of  Waterford, 
— ^The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Waterford  just  described  extends  con- 
tinuously northwards  into  Kilkenny,  and  westwards  through  the 
counties  Waterford  and  Tipperary  into  Ck)rk  and  Kerry.  PoUowing 
it  northwards  to  Kiltorcan  and  Thomastown  it  retains  the  same 
general  character  as  near  Waterford,  but  a  few  miles  north  of 
Thomastown,  it  gradually  thins  out,  and  finally  dies  away  near  Gores- 
bridge  (see  Explanation  of  sheets  147  and  157  of  Irish  Maps) ;  and  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  then  reposes  directly  on  the  Lower  Silurian 
slates  and  the  Granite  of  the  County  Carlow. 

a.  The  KiUorean  Section, — ^At  Kiltorcan,  near  Ballyhale,  which  is  a 
village  about  five  miles  south  by  west  of  Thomastown,  in  the  Parish  of 
Knocktopher,  are  the  quarries  which  have  become  celebrated  for  the 
fossils  discovered  in  them.  Por  a  full  account  of  tbe  geology  of  the 
neighbourhood  I  must  refer  to  the  Explanation  of  sheets  147  and 
157  of  the  Irish  Maps  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  survey ;  but  will  give 
here  the  following  brief  summary  of  it : — 

The  Old  Eed  S^dstone  lies  at  a  very  low  angle,  the  lower  beds 
gradually  rising  towards  the  east  into  some  brown  arid  moorlands, 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  which  is  in  the  townland  of  Coolroe-b^, 
785  feet  above  the  sea.  This  conglomerate  forms  a  Httle  escarp- 
ment there  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Arrigle  brook,  which  runs 
northwards  into  the  Nore  below  Thomastown. 

Lower  Silurian  slates  and  grits,  partly  altered  into  mica-schist,  and 
Granite  with  highly  crystalline  greenstone,  also  probably  of  Lower 
Silurian  age  and  altered  by  the  Granite,  appear  from  under  the  base 
of  this  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  the  east,  while  towards  the  west  it 
dips  gently  to  the  village  of  Ballyhale,  where  it  is  covered  by  black 
shales,  and  those  again  by  grey  limestone,  as  near  Waterford  *. 

About  half-way  between  Coolroe  and  Ballyhale  some  quarries 
were  opened  at  ^iltorcan  in  a  greenish  grey  flag,  interstratified  with 
brown  sandstones  and  bright  red  slates.  This  greenish  flag  was 
luckily  not  affected  by  the  slaty  cleavage,  and  when  our  fossil-col- 
lector, the  late  James  Planagan,  was  assisting  Mr.  Wyley  in  the 
examination  of  the  district,  he  discovered  some  large  ferns  and 
bivalve  shells  there.  This  was  in  the  year  1851,  when  the  late 
Professor  Edward  Porbes  was  with  me  near  Cork,  and  we  immediately 
inspected  the  district  together.  Porbes  afterwards  named  the  shell 
Anodonta  JukesUf  and  tibe  fern  Oydopteris  Hihemica ;  but  M.  Adolphe 

*  The  north-west  boundary  of  the  Granite  under  the  Old  Bed  cannot  be 
•em  in  this  locality,  and  its  place  therefore  is  a  little  uncertain. 

t  There  is  much  inconvenience  attending  this  practice  of  affixing  personal 
appellations  to  species  of  fossils.  I  can  never  speak  or  write  of  this  shell  without 
fieelhig  guilty  ofegotism,  and  conscious  of  the  appearance  of  a  wish  to  thrust  it 
into  importance,  because  it  has  my  own  name  attached  to  it. 
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Brongniart  has  since  referred  the  latter  to  the  genus  Adiandtes. 
This  quarry  has  been  repeatedly  visited  since,  especially  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Baily»  and  our  present  fossil-collectors  C.  Galvan  and  Alexander 
M<^Henry,  and,  among  other  things,  numerous  scales  and  some  teeth 
of  fish  have  been  found.  Many  of  these  scales  were  decided  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Baily  to  be  those  of  CoccosUus,  a  determination  in  which 
Professor  Huxley,  when  he  examined  them,  fully  agreed ;  others, 
respecting  which  the  latter  gentleman  felt  some  doubt,  are  believed 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily  to  belong  to  the  genera  Asterolepis,  Boihriolepis, 
Qlyptolepisy  and  Pteru^thys,  or  certainly  to  be  identical  with  those 
figured  by  Agassiz  under  those  names  (see  for  figures  Explanation 
of  sheets  147  and  157  of  Irish  Geological  Survey  Maps).  There  is 
also  part  of  the  shell  with  a  piece  of  the  claw  of  a  crustacean, 
i^parently  a  Eurypterus,  among  the  fossils  from  these  beds.  We 
have  found  the  Anodon  and  the  fern  at  other  localities  in  Ireland, 
as  near  Cork  and  at  Toe  Head  on  the  south  coast,  in  places  where 
the  rocks  were  not  so  luckily  preserved  from  cleavage  as  at  Kiltorcan, 
so  that  only  a  few  fragments  could  be  collected  in  a  sufficient  state 
for  transmission  to  the  Museum*. 

b.  T?ie  Comtragh  Mountains. — ^It  was  just  now  said  that  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  of  Wateiford  was  not  only  continuous  northwards  to 
KQtorcan  but  westwards  through  Wateiford  and  Tipperary. 

The  ridge  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  shown  in  fig.  3.  p.  326,  may  be  fol- 
lowed along  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Suir  for  25  miles  to  the 
westward,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonmel,  the  height  of  the 
ridge  increasing  to  an  altitude  of  600  and  800  feet,  and  tiie  dip  of 
the  beds  to  50°  and  60^,  and  occasionally  more. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  rests  unconformably  on  Lower  Silurian 
rocks,  which  for  the  first  20  miles  are  exposed  in  the  country  to  the 
south  of  it,  and  dips  northwards  conformably  under  the  Lower 
Limestone  shale  and  Carboniferous  Limestone,  as  it  does  at 
Waterford.  About  five  miles,  however,  before  coming  to  Clonmel  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  after  rising  steeply  out  from  underneath  the 
limestone  valley  in  order  to  form  this  ridge,  is  no  longer  denuded 
towards  the  south  so  as  to  expose  the  Lower  Silurian  base  on  which 
it  rests,  but  has  been  left  as  a  cover  to  those  beds.  Doubtless  this 
cover  formerly  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Silurian  area. 
In  the  part  where  it  is  still  preserved,  the  lower  conglomerate  of  the 
Old  Red,  after  rising  up  at  angles  of  50^  or  60°,g^ually  flattens 
towards  the  south,  and  ultimately  becones  horizontal,  or  undulating 
gently  at  angles  of  10°  or  15°  for  a  space  of  about  twelve  miles,  and 
forms  the  base  of  a  mass  of  high  ground  called  the  Comeragh  Mount- 
ains. These  are  upwards  of  2000  feet  high,  the  highest  point  being 
2597  feet  above  the  sea.  They  end  in  steep  indented  escarpments 
towards  the  east,  in  which  the  beds  are  thoroughly  exposed.  One 
precipice  over  Lough  Coumshingaun  is  itself  1250  feet  in  height, 
exposing  horizontal  beds  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  through  the  whole 
h^ht.     To  the  south  of  the  Comeraghs  the  beds  dip  steeply  again 

*  Mr.  Donin,  the  fosBil-coUector,  also  disooyered  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Anodon 
in  the  Old  Bed  Suidstone  near  Clonmel. 
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to  the  south,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  also  &1Ib  again  in  that 
direction,  but  much  more  gently.  The  Old  Bed  then  passes  beneath 
the  Lower  Limestone  shale  and  Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  valley 
of  Dungarran,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

The  thickness  of  this  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is,  according  to  Mr.  Dn 
Noyer,  not  less  than  1700  feet  near  the  Suir  valley,  increasing  towards 
the  south-west  until  it  becomes  upwards  of  3000  feet  north  of  Dungar- 
van  (see  Explanation  of  sheets  167  &c.  of  the  Irish  Survey  Maps,  and 
the  Longitudinal  section,  sheet  13).  The  Lower  Limestone  shale  also 
is  materially  thicker  on  the  south  of  the  Comeraghs  than  it  is  on  the 
north.  The  black  shales  and  the  flaggy  limestones  near  Clonea  Castle, 
about  four  miles  east  of  Dungarvan,  seem,  from  their  exposure  on 
the  shore,  to  have  a  thickness  of  600  or  700  feet.  They,  however, 
as  well  as  the  limestones  immediately  above  them,  are  so  much 
affected  by  slaty  cleavage  that  the  bedding  is  often  greatly  obscured 
by  it.  This  fact  is  observed  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  in  the  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,'  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

The  gently  xmdulating  arch  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  which  forms  the 
Comeragh  Mountains,  is  continuous  as  a  ridge  of  lofty  ground  for 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  westward,  first  sinking  to  650  feet  in  the 
pass  of  BaUynamult,  then  rising  to  2600  feet  in  the  peaked  hills 
called  the  Knockmeildown  Mountains,  and  then  dying  away  in  the 
much  lower  Kilworth  Hills  south  of  Mitchellstown.  llie  gentle  un- 
dulations in  the  beds  in  the  Comeraghs  become  more  pronounced 
farther  west,  and  the  beds  are  folded  into  sharp  anticUnal  and  syn- 
clinal curves,  which  let  in  a  httle  trough  of  shale  and  limestone  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  hiUs  between  the  Enockmeildowns  and  the 
Kilworth  Hills. 

The  axes*  of  these  curves  then  gradually  sink  towards  the  west, 
and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  dissappears  in  that  direction  beneath  the 
plain  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  that  extends  from  Mitchellstown  to 
Mallow.  Hie  undulations  in  the  beds,  however,  do  not  cease,  the 
limestone  beneath  the  plain  being  bent  into  curves  like  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  of  the  hiUs. 

This  Carboniferous  Limestone,  after  wrapping  round  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  Kilworth  Hills,  runs  down  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater 
past  lismore  and  Cappoquin,  and  is  continuous  out  to  Dungarvan 
Harbour  and  Clonea.  Between  Fermoy  and  Dungarvan  the  Lime- 
stone lies  in  a  long  narrow  trough,  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  which 
dips  underneath  it  from  the  hiUs  on  the  north,  quickly  rising  out 
again  towards  the  south  into  a  persistent  ridge,  which  stretches  east 
and  west  right  across  this  part  of  Ireland  from  Dungarvan  Harbour 
to  Doulus  Head  in  Dingle  Bay,  a  distance  of  120  miles. 

5.  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  North  Cork,  South  Waterford,  and  Souih 
Kerry. — ^This  continuous  ridge  forms  the  northern  mai^  of  a  tract 
of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  having  a  mean  length  of  100  miles.  It  is 
18  miles  broad  at  the  eastern  end,  measuring  from  a  little  south  of 

*  By  the  axis  of  a  curve  I  understand  the  purely  ima^nary  line  about  which 
the  heds  may  be  8uppoB?d  to  be  bent,  and  not  any  particular  mass  of  rock  that 
appears  at  the  surfooe. 
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lismore  to  Enockadoon  Head  on  the  south  side  of  Yonghal  Bay,  and 
spreads  to  a  breadth  of  36  miles  towards  its  western  extremity,  mea- 
suring from  Bossbehy  in  Dingle  Bay  to  Sheeps  Head  on  the  south 
side  of  Bantry  Bay.  Its  southern  as  well  as  its  northern  margin  is 
formed  by  a  continuous  ridge  of  Old  B«d  Sandstone,  stretching  across 
Ireland  from  sea  to  sea,  forming  Sheeps  Head  on  the  west  and  ^ocka- 
doon  Head  on  the  east,  the  distance  between  them  being  nearly  90 
miles.  This  large  area  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  puckered  into  nume- 
rous anticUnal  and  synclinal  curves,  the  axes  of  which  run  nearly 
east  and  west  in  its  eastern  portion,  but  bend  to  west-south-west  and 
east-north-east  on  its  western  side.  These  axes  also  rise  and  fall 
frequently  along  their  course,  the  lower  beds  rising  out  to  the  surface 
where  each  axis  rises,  the  higher  beds  taking  the  ground  where  the 
axis  falls.  Not  only  do  different  beds  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  crop 
up,  then,  as  we  trace  the  summit  of  an  anticlinal  curve,  or  take  the 
ground  as  we  follow  the  hollow  of  a  synclinal  trough,  but  in  the 
latter  case  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  often  brought  in  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  and  preserved  as  a  limestone 
trough.  These  limestone  troughs  run  sometimes  for  many  miles, 
until  the  gradual  rise  of  the  axis  of  each  synclinal  brings  the  lowest 
limestone  beds  to  the  surface,  and  in  its  prolongation  the  synclinal 
curve  is  traceable  only  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

Towards  the  East  we  have  first  the  limestone  trough  of  Bath- 
eormaek,  Tallow ^  and  Aglish,  about  24  miles  long;  secondly  the 
small  trough  of  Chshmore,  only  two  miles  long.  Both  these  seem  to 
terminate  eastwardly  in  faults  which  jump  ti^e  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
up  above  the  level  of  the  limestone  in  the  same  line  of  strike. 
Thirdly  we  have  the  trough  of  Youghal  andArdmorey  about  10  miles 
long ;  fourthly  comes  the  long  trough  of  MidUton  and  Cork,  which 
nms  westwardly  from  Youghal  Bay  to  Cookstown,  a  distance  of 
65  miles*.  North  of  the  extremity  of  this  are  the  minor  Carboni- 
ferous troughs  of  Eiverstown,  Blarney,  Ardrum,  Coachford,  and 
AnnaghaUagh  (the  latter  a  little  south-west  of  the  town  of  Macroom), 
all  nearly  on  the  strike  of  the  Ardmore  and  Youghal  trough.  To 
the  west  of  the  Annahgallagh  trough  the  undulations  do  not  bring 
in  any  beds  superior  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  itself,  for  a  length 
and  width  of  upwards  of  20  miles  between  Dunmanway  and  MiU- 
street.  A  great  thickness  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  exposed  in  this 
tract,  as  the  beds  in  some  places  dip  steadily  north  or  south  at 
angles  of  50°  or  60®  for  two  or  three  miles  continuously,  clear 
exposures  of  them  being  observable  on  the  sides  of  barren  hills  bare 
of  drift.  These  sections  show  a  thickness  of  5000  or  6000  feet  in 
Uie  body  of  the  formation,  without  reaching  either  the  uppermost 
or  the  lowemiost  beds,  and  such  sections  are  of  no  unfrequent 

*  In  a  hasty  travene  of  the  country  about  Pembroke  and  Tenbj,  I  yroB  struck 
by  the  great  similarity  both  in  the  physical  geography  and  ^logy  of  that  country 
to  that  of  the  Cork  and  Youghal  district.  Mr.  Salter,  in  his  paper  "  On  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Upper  Deronian  rocks.*'  notices  the  identity  of 
the  beds  of  Pembrokediire  and  South  Ireland  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xix. 
p.  474  et  9eq). 
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occurrence.  Farther  west  we  again  get  Carboniferous  beds  in  the 
hollows  of  two  of  the  synclinals,  making  first  the  Trough  of  Kenmare 
with  ordinary  Carboniferous  Limestone  for  about  10  miles,  and 
Carboniferous  Slate  only  for  about  12  or  15  more.  This  is  nearly 
in  the  strike  of  the  Tallow  trough.  Secondly  comes  the  Bantry 
Trough,  which  contains  Carboniferous  Slate  only,  and  is  about  40 
miles  long,  being  extended  4  or  5  miles  farther  to  the  east  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  rising  in  Shehy 
Mountain  to  a  greater  height  than  it  usually  does  when  it  is  formed 
of  Carboniferous  rocks.  This  is  in  the  strike  of  the  Cork  and 
Midleton  trough. 

The  two  Carboniferous  troughs  of  Xenmare  and  Bantryhave  been 
eroded  on  the  west  into  two  beautiful  bajrs,  separated  from  eadi 
other  by  a  lofty  Old  Bed  Sandstone  ridge,  of  which  the  highest  point 
(Hungry  Hill)  is  2250  feet  above  the  sea. 

Eenmare  Bay  is  separated  from  Dingle  Bay  by  another  broader 
and  loftier  promontory — that  of  Iveragh  and  Dnnkerron,  in  which 
Carrantuohill  (3414  feet)  and  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks  lie. 

The  rocks  are  well  shown  in  both  these  promontories  in  nume- 
rous glens  and  ravines  as  weU  as  upon  bare  hill-sides,  and  while 
they  often  undulate  in  sharp  and  frequent  curves,  especially  near 
the  centres  of  the  districts,  tliere  are  also  numerous  places  where  a 
steady  dip  of  60°  either  to  the  north  or  south  may  be  observed  for  two 
or  three  miles ;  and  this  in  places  where  the  majority  of  the  rocks 
are  hard  massive  sandstones  with  thin  interstratified  slates,  so  that 
no  mistake  can  be  made  of  cleavage,  or  oblique  lamination,  for  true 
bedding.  Notwithstanding  the  great  depths  to  which  we  can  thus 
penetrate  into  those  beds,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  diange  in 
the  nature  or  "  lie "  of  the  rocks  which  would  enable  us  to  draw 
a  lower  boundary  to  them,  or  allow  us  to  suppose  that  we  have 
reached  another  lower  formation. 

The  rocks  consist  of  red,  purple,  brown,  and  greenish  sandstones, 
sometimes  becoming  purpHsh-grey,  but  never  black  or  dark-grey, 
and  they  are  variously  interstratified  with  bright-red,  purple,  lilac, 
greenish,  and  yellowish  clay-slates.  The  slates  occasionally  pre- 
dominate to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  mass  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  great  cUty-slate  formcUion,  the  transverse  cleavage 
cutting  across  the  beds  generally  at  a  high  angle  and  with  a  steady 
strike  of  west-south-west  and  east-north-east,  but  dipping  sometimes 
to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other  side  of  their  sUike.  Thin 
bands  of  slate  between  thick  grits  are  often  perfectly  cleaved,  the 
cleavage  affecting  the  grits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  break 
into  sharp  dog-toothed  indentations  at  top  and  bottom,  and  some- 
times to  spht  readily  into  thin  flags  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding. 

Although  the  districts  formed  of  this  Old  Red  Sandstone  have 
been  twice  diligently  searched  by  our  fosfdl-ooUectors  (James  Fla- 
nagan and  Charles  Galvan)  as  well  as  by  the  gentlemen  who  laid 
down  the  rocks  upon  our  maps,  and  have  been  examined  by  many 
other  independent  observers,  no  trace  of  a  fossil  has,  as  yet,  rewarded 
the  search  in  either  of  these  two  promontories,  except  some  frag- 
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ments  of  plants  in  the  uppermost  beds,  and  some  very  obscure 
impressions  that  might  be  those  of  plants  lower  down  in  the  beds 
near  the  Lakes  of  Eillamey. 

A  curious  track,  also,  in  some  purple  slates  near  Valencia  Island, 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Kinahan.  It  seems  to  be  such  a  row  of 
minute  indentations  as  might  be  made  by  the  daws  of  some 
Crustacean.     (See  Explanation  of  Sheet  182,  &c.,  p.  11.) 

The  uppermost  part  of  this  great  series  of  reddish  and  brownish 
rocks  is  more  brightly  and  variously  coloured  than  the  lower  portion ; 
lilac-coloured  slates  occurring  there  more  frequently  than  elsewhere, 
while  the  peculiar  kind  of  massive  sandstone,  which  acquired  the 
name  of  Glengarriff  Grit  with  us,  is  more  abxmdant  lower  down. 
The  yellow  sandstones  and  greenish  slates  which  characterize  the 
top  of  the  Old  Bed  in  Waterford  pass  into  harder  and  slatier  grits 
further  west,  and  purple  slates  make  a  greater  figure  among  them ; 
though  these  are  by  no  means  absent  to  the  eastward,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  hills  south  of  Clonmel.  Throughout  the  whole  region, 
from  the  south  side  of  Dungarvan  Harbour  to  the  extremities  of  the 
peninsulas  south  of  Dingle  Bay,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  conglo- 
merate in  this  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  the  whole  being  essentially  a 
day-slate  formation,  with  great  groups  of  sandstone  distributed 
through  it. 

6.  Tfie  Lower  Limestone  Shale  of  the  Toughal  and  Ardmore,  and 
the  Cork  and  Midleton  Troughs. — In  ^,  5  and  its  explanation  it  is 
shown  that  the  lowest  margin  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and 
the  top  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  are  thicker  at  Clonea  than  at 
Waterford.  A  still  greater  development  of  these  shales  and  the 
sandstones  associated  with  them  is  apparent  in  the  sections  about 
Ardmore*  and  Whiting  Bay,  and  near  Youghal. 

In  the  quarries  immediately  north  of  the  latter  town  the  thick 
dark-grey  and  brown  sandstones  are  well  shown,  some  of  them 
having  rippled  surfaces,  others  showing  impressions  of  large  plants 
several  inches  across.  Many  of  these  beds  were  originally  calca- 
reous, and  now  are  externally  converted  into  rotten-stone.  The 
dip  in  this  locality  is  70°  north,  and  the  group  of  shales  and  sand- 
stones between  the  red  beds  and  the  limestone  appears  to  be 
500  yards  wide,  which  would  give  a  thickness  of  1400  feet  if  the 

*  While  going  first  through  this  district  I  made  the  mistake  of  looking  on 
the  uppermost  thick  bed  of  coarse  sandstone  as  the  top  of  the  Old  Bed  l£nd- 
stone,  and  thus  assigned  too  high  a  position  to  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
shale  group.  The  sandstones  are  often  very  similar  in  character  through  a  great 
thickness,  bat  by  disregarding  them  and  looking  solely  to  the  characters  of  the 
shales  and  slates  interstratified  with  them,  we  hit  on  a  natural  boundary.  As 
long  as,  in  descending  from  the  limestone,  these  shales  or  slates  preserve  their 
grey  or  black  colours,  marine  fossils  will  often  be  found  both  in  slates  and  sand* 
stones ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  long  as,  in  ascending  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
the  shales  or  slates  show  bright-red  colours,  no  marine  fossils  will  be  found  in 
either.  The  instances  of  any  alternation  of  red  and  grey  slates  are  very  few,  even 
if  they  really  exist  at  all,  so  that  in  an  ascending  section  the  first  black  slates,  in 
a  descending  one  the  first  red  or  purple  slates,  will  give  the  boundary  between 
the  Carboniferous  series  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  with  great  approximate 
exactness. 
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dip  were  steady  for  the  whole  distanoe.     Possibly  900  feet  would 
not  be  far  from  the  real  thickness. 

Proceeding  up  the  Cork  and  Midleton  trough  to  the  westward, 
the  next  most  instructive  section  will  be  one  drawn  north  and  south 
through  Carrickshane,  near  the  town  of  Midleton,  to  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  hills  on  the  north. 


Fig.  6. — Section  across  Bilberry  HiU. 

BoxboroQgh 
~  Bflberry  HilL 


d.  CarboniferouB  Limestone. 
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Length  of  Section,  3^  miles. 

Thick-bedded  grej^  limestone  with  fossils. 
Dark-grey  slates  with  white  and  brown  sand- 
stones. 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  ^  Ked  slates  with  red  and  brown  sandstones. 

The  thickness  of  the  slates  here  is  not  exactly  determinable,  as 
the  exposures  are  few  and  scattered,  and  one  of  them  gives  a  dip  of 
10°  to  the  north,  indicating  an  anticlinal  curve.  The  quarries  and 
cuttings,  however,  which  were  opened  at  Bilberry  Hill  in  the  year 
1851,  when  the  late  Edward  Forbes  visited  this  locality  with  me, 
were  crowded  with  the  little  eases  of  Crustacea  which  were  then 
called  Cypris,  since  Cypridina,  and  are  now  known  as  Leperditia. 
Forbes  was  greatly  struck  wilii  these  "  Cypris-slates,"  as  we  then 
called  them,  comparing  them  with  those  Ibiown  on  the  continent  as 
Cypridina-schiefer. 

The  width  of  the  tract  at  Bilberry  Hill,  in  which  grey  and  blue 
slates  and  brownish  and  whitish  sandstones  are  interposed  between 
the  massive  Carboniferous  Limestones  and  the  bright-red  slates  and 
red  and  green  sand.<)tones  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  hs^,  but  reference  to  our  maps  will  show  that  there  is  a  £Gtult 
as  well  as  a  curve  in  this  tract.  A  list  of  the  fossils  collected  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Midleton,  and  those  foimd  in  tlie  grey 
slates  and  grits  of  Bilberry  Hill,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Baily,  will  be 
found  in  the  Explanation  to  sheet  187  of  the  Irish  maps.  The 
limestone  fossils  include  more  than  seventy  species  of  Corals,  SheUs, 
&c.,  such  as  are  most  abundant  throughout  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  the  British  Islands.  The  fossils  from  the  slates  are  fewer, 
and  I  will  therefore  quote  the  list  here : — Fenestella  anHqua,  Orthis 
Michelinij  Produeta  Martini^  EhynckoneUa  pleurodon,  Spiriftra  K- 
neata,  8.  striata,  8.  Vemeuillii  (or  disjunda,  with  the  variety  called 
Mosquensis),  Aviculopecten  neanlis,  Cypricardia  Phillipsii,  Modicla 
MacAdamiy  Orthoeeras  undulcUum,  Leperditia  (^Cypridina)  subreeia. 

The  black  slates  and  dark-grey  grits  strike  steadily  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  ridge  from  Bilberry  Hill,  throu^ 
the  city  of  Cork,  and  on  to  Cookstown,  everywhere  dipping  sonth  at 
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a  high  angle  under  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  They  are,  however, 
often  concealed  by  the  alluvial  flats  which  are  formed  on  them  by 
the  river  Lee  and  the  branches  of  Cork  Harbour,  but  may  be  seen 
in  many  places  about  Cork ;  for  the  details  of  which  I  must  refer  to 
the  Explanation  of  sheet  187  of  the  Irish  Survey  maps. 

7.  The  Knockadoon  and  Sheeps  Head  Anticlinal,  and  the  country  to 
the  south  of  it,  around  Queenstown,  Kinsale,  Bandon,  Shibbereen,  and 
Carrighoy. — ^The  southern  margin  of  the  North  Cork  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone district  is  formed  by  a  narrow  anticlinal  ridge  of  Old  Bed, 
which,  as  mentioned  at  p.  330,  stretches  across  Ireland  from  Knocka- 
doon Head  to  Sheeps  Head.  Along  the  south  side  of  this  ridge  the 
dark  slates  and  grits  which  interpose  between  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone 
and  Carboniferous  Limestone  are  equally  continuous,  and  may  be 
followed  in  the  first  instance  from  the  north  shore  of  Ballycottin  Bay 
to  Queenstown,  and  thence  by  Monkstown,  and  Myrtle  HiU  near 
Ballea,  to  Ballinhassig,  which  is  24  miles  west  of  Ballycottin  Bay. 
From  Ballinhassig,  both  the  Old  E^  Sandstone  ridge  and  the 
dariL  slates  and  grits  on  the  south  of  it,  may  be  followed  for  still 
another  26  miles  to  Dunmanway,  and  still  farther  west,  without 
any  break  (except  an  occasional  glen  coming  through  the  ridge) 
past  Dromdaleague  to  Carrigboy,  and  down  the  north  side  of  Dun- 
manns  Bay,  until  we  come  to  the  lofty  vertical  difib  of  Sheeps  Head 
itself. 

For  the  first  20  miles;  starting  frojn.  Knockadoon  Head  on  the  east, 
the  dark  slates  and  grits  dip  under  beds  of  Carboniferous  Limestone 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  as  they  do  on  the  north  side  of  it ; 
but  the  slates  and  grits  on  the  south  side  become  materially  thicker 
as  we  foUow  them  towards  the  west,  until  about  Five  Mile  Bridge 
and  BaUinhasaig  there  is  no  longer  any  Carboniferous  Limestone 
above  them. 

Fig.  7. — Section  from  BaUea  across  Myrtle  HiU. 


Length  of  Section,  about  3  miles. 


J  r>    ,      ., T  •    _A         (d*.  Thick-bedded  grey  crinoidal  limestone. 

d,  Oarboniferons  Limestone  |  ^,   Bark-grey  slat^  with  grey  and  brown  grii 
-   fMA  T>^  su^A^^^  i  Furple  and  green  slates,  and  red  and  brown  sa 


c.  Old  Bed  Sandstone 


1  Purple  and  green  i 
\     stones. 


grits, 
sand- 


In  ^.  7  we  get  a  diagrammatic  section  across  the  valley  of  the 
Owenboy  Biver,  a  mile  or  so  west  of  Ballea  Castle.  This  runs  by  a 
house  called  Myrtle  Hill,  and  up  to  one  caUed  Fir  Hill,  which  is 
about  580  feet  above  the  sea. 

Some  road-cuttings,  and  a  littie  glen  whiph  brings  a  lateral  brook 
down  to  the  Owenboy,  show  the  rocks  well  upon  the  sides  of  this  hill. 
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The  lowest  beds  crop  oat  near  the  hill  top,  and  consist  of  green  and 
red  slates,  apparently  horizontal  or  nearly  so ;  a  little  farther  south 
red  slates  and  sandstones  dip  south  at  40^  and  50°,  greenish  flags  and 
slates  are  occasionally  interstratifled  with  the  red  ^ates,  and  the  dip 
increases  as  we  go  south  up  to  60°  and  70°.  Brown  sandstones  then 
come  in,  with  red  slates  between  them  at  first,  but  Tery  soon  with 
grey  slates.  Bluish  or  blackish  grey  slates  lie  above  these,  with 
occasional  bands  of  brown  sandstones  and  grey  grit,  the  dip  being 
steady  at  50°  and  60°  to  the  south.  The  deavage  in  the  slates  is 
also  very  steady  dipping  N.  20°  W.  at  80°  or  85°.  Grey  slates  are 
seen  down  to  the  road,  a  little  south  of  which,  crags  of  grey  crinoidal 
limestone  appear.  This  limestone  itself  is  also  much  cleaved,  so  that 
the  bedding  is  not  determinable  with  any  certainty. 

Immediately  south  of  this  the  grey  slates  rise  out  again  at  an  angle 
of  30°,  and  are  then  much  contorted,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  small 
quarries  and  cuttings,  but  still  better  in  the  little  ravine  which  the 
river  has  cut  near  Ballea  Castle,  on  its  way  from  this  patch  of  lime- 
stone to  the  western  termination  of  that  of  Carrigaline.  The  cleavage 
here  also  dips  steadily  north-north-west  at  80°,  through  all  the 
numerous  contortions  of  the  beds. 

The  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  here  cannot  be  veiy 
great,  perhaps  200  feet  at  a  maximum.  That  of  the  Carboniferous 
slate  and  grit  is  apparently  about  1500  feet,  while  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  is  exposed  to  a  depth  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  the  lowest 
beds  being  bright-red  slates. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  Limestone  near  Ballea  comprise  AmpUxui 
coralhidesy  Spirifera  pinguis^  S,  striata,  Streptorhyndius  crenistria, 
Actinocrinus  variabilis,  and  other  common  Carboniferous  fossils. 
There  are  several  fossil  localities  in  the  Carboniferous  slate  of  this 
neighbourhood,  from  one  or  other  of  which  the  following  species 
have  been  collected,  the  specific  determinations  being  made  by  Ur. 
W.  H.  Baily. 

Plants.    FUieites  lineatus  ("  linear  plants  "). 

C<ELE27TERATA.     Ct/atJiophyUum  (Petraia)  cdticum;    Plewrodictyvm 

problematicum  ♦. 
PoLYzoA.     Ceriopora  rhamhifera ;  Fenestella  antiqua. 
Brachiopoda.     Aihyris  ambigua ;  Orthis  Michelini ;  Producta  sea- 

bricula;  ^ RtnsseUasria  stringiceps  ? ;   Ehynchondla  pleurodon; 

Spirifera  cuspidata^S.striatayS,  VemeuillU  (S.  disjuncta);  Sptri- 

ferina  cristata,  var.,  octoplicata  ;  Terebratula  ha^tata, 
CoKcniFERA.     Avicula  Damnoniensis ;  Cucvlhsa  Hardingii,  (indud- 

ing  the  varieties  amygdalina  and  trapezium) ;  Curtonotus  eUgans 

*  This  was  lone;  familiarly  known  to  us  on  the  Surrey  under  the  name  of  the 
'*  Belgooly  CoraL'  Its  identification  with  Pleurodictyum  problematieum  depends 
on  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily*8  authority.  Doubts  of  the  correctness  of  that  identifica- 
tion haying  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Salter  and  others,  Mr.  Buly  has  re-iuTeeti- 
gated  it^  and  still  holds  bj  his  opinion  that  it  is  either  that  identical  form,  or 
one  very  closely  allied  to  it  As  it  is  now  believed  to  be  the  mere  cast  of  another 
coral,  minor  variations  in  the  form  are  to  be  expected.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  identical  with  specimens  from  Braunton  in  North  Devonshire. 
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(and  the  YaneHeBeUrngtUuB  and  rotundatm);  ModtcJa  MacAdami ; 

Nueula,  sp. ;  SanguinoUtes,  sp. 
Gastbbopoda.     Acroculia  striata ;  Pleurotomaria,  sp. ;  Turbo,  sp. 
Hbzebopoda.     BeUerophan  subglobatus, 
Cbphalopoda.     Orihoceras  w^dulatumy  and  others. 
EcHuroDEBMATA.     Actinocrinus  polydoctylus ;  CyathoerinuspinnattUf 

and  (?  Ajctinocrtnus)  variabiUs ;  Platycrinua,  sp. 
Cbustaoea.     Leperditia  (Cyjmdina)  subreeta. 

Specimens  of  CucuHom  and  Curtonotuu  were  fonnd  at  several  lo- 
calities (see  Explanation  of  Sheet  187,  p.  17,  of  the  Irish  Survey 
Maps),  but  always  in  grits,  the  situation  of  which  showed  them  to 
be  low  down  in  the  Carboniferous  Slate.  One  very  good  locality  for 
those  shells  is  in  a  small  quarry  on  the  south  side  of  the  lane  leading 
westwards  to  Coolkirky  House,  near  the  hill  top.  The  fossils  occur 
as  casts  in  a  band  of  brown  sandstone,  about  4  inches  thick,  which 
is  almost  made  up  of  them,  though  similar  beds  both  above  and 
below  do  not  show  a  single  shell.  Those  sandstones  are  interstra- 
tified  with  beds  of  grey  slate,  all  dipping  north  at  65^  (lb,,  pp.  54, 55). 

This  occurrence  of  these  Conchifers  in  vast  abundance  in  some 
thin  bands,  and  their  total  absence  through  great  thicknesses  of  rock, 
is  what  takes  place  also  in  Devonshire,  as  I  saw  in  the  quarries  near 
Braunton. 

Fig.  8. — Section  near  BaJUnhamg. 

v. 

Bftil- 


8. 
BaUjheedy 


ObHwL 


Owen-  I 


boj.  S     way. 


Ooggan'i  Hill. 


Length  of  Section,  about  3  miles. 
d  .  Probably  Coal-measores. 

d^.  Carboniferous  slate  with  Coomhola  grits  in  lower  part 
e.  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  red  slates  and  grits. 

In  fig.  8  we  have  a  section  on  the  flanks  of  the  same  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  ridge  as  that  shown  in  fig.  7,  and  across  the  same  valley 
of  the  little*  Owenboy  river,  but  a  few  miles  &rther  west. 

The  Old  Red  shows  thick  red  sandstones  and  purple  slates  un- 
dulating in  various  directions,  but  chiefly  to  north  and  south,  and 
finally  dipping  south  at  a  high  angle,  the  upper  beds  having  much 
green  slate  interstratified  with  the  red. 

South  of  these,  strong  yellowish-brown  sandstones  and  greenish- 
grey  and  yellow  flagstones  and  shales  show  themselves  in  the  rail- 
way-cutting, and  elsewhere,  dipping  south  at  70°,  and  still  farther 
south,  about  the  railway  tunnel,  greenish-grey  grits  and  grey  slates 
undulating  in  many  regular  arches  and  trough,  but  on  the  whole 
dipping  south.  Interstratified  with  these  sandstones  are  dark-grey 
slates,  which  increase  in  number  as  we  pass  through  the  railway- 
tunnel  to  its  southern  termination,  where  soft  dark-grey  shining 
*  Owenbue,  or  Yellow  BiTer. 
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filates,  with  thin  grit  bands  dip  south  at  45^  or  55^.  These  are 
occasionally  very  fossiliferous,  the  species  being  some  of  those  given 
above.  Over  these  are  bluish-black  smooth  lustrous  slates  with 
occasional  nodules,  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  or  larger,  called  '*  Bulls' 
Eyes  "  by  the  quarrymen.  Down  in  the  road,  near  the  river,  they 
dip  south  at  60^.  Iliese  bluish-black  slates  become  much  paler  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  might  then  be  described  as  pale  green- 
'ish-grey  chloritic-looking  slate,  with  a  soapy  feel. 

<>a  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  in  the  lane  going  up  to  Ballyheedy 
Chapel,  we  meet  first  with  shining  slate  similar  to  t^at  just  described ; 
but  higher  up,  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  Chapel  stands, 
the  slates  become  more  earthy  and  blacker,  and  weather  to  a  rusty 
brown.  These  are  more  like  the  shales  or  slates  which  occur  in  the 
Irish  Coal-measures  above  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  than  ordi- 
nary Carboniferous  slate ;  and  having  some  reason,  from  the  fossils 
contained  in  them,  to  suspect  that  they  really  were  Coal-measures,  I 
visited  the  district  again  two  years  ago,  to  search  for  other  exposures 
in  them,  but  was  not  successful  in  finding  any,  except  one  little 
quarry  a  mile  and  a  half  west-south-west  of  Ballyheedy  at  a  place 
called  Bag  Bridge. 

The  shales  or  slates  here  dipped  at  10°  only,  to  the  east,  and  had 
precisely  the  banded  iron-stained  appearance,  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Coal-measure  shales  in  Ireland.  Their  surfaces  were  covered 
also  with  small  Posidonomya*,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  Coal- 
measure  shales. 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  for  the  Coal-measure  age  of  these 
shales,  however,  is  the  presence  of  certain  small  skeletons  of  fish, 
found  many  years  ago  at  Ballyheedy,  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  late 
Prof.  E.  Forbes,  I  submitted  to  Sir  Philip  de  M.  G.  Egerton.  He 
referred  them  to  the  genus  Codacanthiu,  a  genus  which  he  informed 
me  he  had  never  known  to  occur  below  the  Coal-measures.  Mr.  A. 
M'Henry,  one  of  our  fossil-collectors,  has  found  during  the  past  year 
some  specimens  very  similar  to  these,  and  in  precisely  ti^e  same  sort  of 
black  slate,  in  the  Coal-measures  of  the  coast  of  Kerry  near  Bally- 
bunnion.  These  latter  specimens  occurred  near  the  top  of  the  oli£^ 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  last  exposure  of  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, in  beds  which  lie  about  800  or  900  feet  above  the  top  of  that 
Limestone. 

Professor  Huxley  has  examined  both  sets  of  specimens,  and  will 
shortly  figure  and  describe  them ;  he  refers  them  to  his  restricted 
genus  Caslacanikus,  which  he  also  does  not  know  as  occurring  below 
the  Coal-measures. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  I  am  fiillyjustified  in  referring  these 
black  slates  of  Ballyheedy  to  the  true  uoal-measures,  and  ^t  we 
have  in  the  section,  of  which  fig.  9  is  a  sketch,  the  whole  series  from  the 
bottom  part  of  the  Coal-measures,  deep  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
all  conformably  deposited.  Comparing  it  with  the  section  at  Ballea, 
(fig.  7)  5  miles  farther  east,  I  beUeve  the  Carboniferous  limestone 

*  They  would  well  desenre  the  name  of  Posidorum^ti-achist,  the  name  given 
to  beds  which  I  believe  to  be  the  same  beds  in  the  Bhine  ooontry. 
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there  to  be  merely  the  topmost  beds  of  that  formation,  and  that  if 
the  denudation  had  spared  the  rocks  a  little  more,  they  would  still  be 
covered  by  the  Coal-measures.  Cbming  to  the  west,  that  limestone 
is  evidenlJy  becoming  debased  and  dying  away,  for  in  the  farthest 
quarry  to  the  west,  while  there  is  one  good  mass  of  Crinoidal  lime- 
stone, the  chief  part  of  it  is  gritty  and  earthy-looking,  and  soimpure 
that  tiiey  have  ceased  to  quarry  it  for  burning  into  lime.  Black  shales 
lie  in  the  ground  half  a  mile  farther  west,  in  the  lane  leading  from  Old 
Five  Mile  Bridge,  and  on  the  hill  to  the  north  of  it,  where  impres- 
sions of  Posidonomya  are  abundant. 

If  those  black  shales,  and  those  of  Ballyheedy,  are  really  Coal- 
measures,  it  will  show  another  analogy  with  Devon,  where  the  Culm- 
measures  (which  are  exactly  like  the  Irish  Coal-measures)  rest  on 
the  Carboniferous  slate  without  the  possibility  of  drawing  any  decided 
line  between  the  two*. 

The  most  obvious  conclusion,  on  comparing  the  sections  of  Water- 
ford  and  Kilkenny  with  those  of  Midleton,  Ballea,  and  Ballinhassig 
(figs.  2  to  8),  is  doubtless  that  the  Lower  Limestone  shale  has  ex- 
panded to  the  south-west,  independently  of  any  change  in  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  and  that  the  beds  which  form  tiie  base  of  the 
Limestone  at  Ballea  are  the  same  beds  which  are  the  base  of  the 
Limestone  at  Waterford,  for  instance.  This,  however,  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary condnsion,  and  I  now  believe  that  the  limestones  die  away 
firom  below  upwards  in  proportion  as  the  shales  or  slates  be- 
come thicker ;  so  that  what  appear  to  be  the  lowest  beds  of  Car- 
boniferous limestone  in  the  south-west,  are  on  the  same  geological 
horizon  as  the  upper  beds  of  the  limestone  to  the  east  and  north. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  continuous  sections,  and  the  frequent  un- 
dulations of  the  beds,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  very  accurate  thick- 
nesses to  the  several  rock-groups  in  the  Ballinhassig  section,  fig.  8. 
Peihaps  we  might  calculate  the  Ballyheedy  Coal-measures  at  500  or 
600  feet  thick ;  the  thickness  of  exposed  Old  Bed  Sandstone  as  1500 
feet ;  and  the  Carboniferous  Slate,  between  the  two,  as  showing  a 
thickness,  which  may  be  as  littie  as  3000  feet,  but  may  be  as  much 
as  5000  feet,  or  more. 

8.  Old  Head  of  insole. — ^The  greater  estimate  is  certainly  not 
too  great  for  the  thickness  of  the  (^boniferons  slate  a  littie  ftrther 
south,  about  Kinsale  for  instance.  The  narrow  promontory  which 
is  known  as  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  stretches  out  to  the  south  for 
3  miles,  with  vertical  difb  on  each  side  of  it.  The  beds  strike  east 
and  west  from  one  difP  to  the  other,  and  can  be  examined  on  both 
sides  from  a  boat,  and  are  occasionally  accessible  on  land.  Their 
general  dip  is  north,  at  angles  varying  from  40^  to  80^  or  90^. 

*  Mr.  Qodwin-Auffton  describes  the  limestone  of  Ugbrook  Park,  near  Newton 
Btuhel,  in  South  DeTOn,  as  Carboniferous  limestone  with  Devonian  (or  StriU' 
aocepkalus  Limestone)  below  it.  Although  I  haye  not  yet  been  able  to  yisit  the 
looality,  I  haye  no  doubt  of  its  being  accurately  described  hj  Mr.  6k>dwin-Austen, 
and  that  the  Ugbrook  Park  Limestone  is  like  that  of  Ballea,  just  the  uppermost 
beds  of  the  tarue  Carboniferous  Limestone,  with  the  Carboniferous  Slate  lying 
nnder  it,  enclosing  tnliers  of  8tringoe^kalus  Limestone,  and  some  of  the  peculiar 
forms  of  fossils  to  which  the  name  "  Devonian  "  has  been  assigned. 
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At  the  extreme  sonthem  point  of  the  head  they  consist  of  hard 
greenish-grey  grits,  which  we  at  first  took  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  hut  which  are  the  same  as  those  afterwards 
called  the  Coomhola  grits. 

These  undulate  in  very  regular  troughs  and  saddles,  dipping  north 
and  south  respectively  at  angles  of  40°  or  50°.  Over  them  come6  a 
great  series  of  grey  slates  and  grey  and  greenish  grits,  the  dip  heang 
steady  to  the  north  at  60°,  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
beds  then  become  more  purely  argillaceous,  black  shining  slates,  with 
occasional  bands  of  nodules,  and  grey  slate  weathering  to  a  light- 
green  tint  with  a  soapy  feel.  The  cleavage  is  often  vertical,  but  in 
Holeopen  Bay  was  noted  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer  as  dipping  to  south-south- 
east at  60°,  and  again  in  another  place  to  north-north-west,  at  80°.  To 
the  northward  of  Bingalusky  point  and  Black  Head,  undulations  occur 
again  in  beds  of  grey  slate,  but  still  with  a  general  dip  to  the  north, 
until  we  reach  Ballymackean  on  the  east  coast,  and  lispatrick  Lower 
on  the  west,  where  the  promontory  unites  with  the  main  outline  of  the 
coast.  The  slates  here  are  black,  and  carbonaceous,  and  on  the 
Lispatrick  side  there  occiur  numerous  specimens  of  Posidonomya 
BecKeriy  GhniatUes,  and  small  Orthoceratites,  mitlring  it  probable  that 
we  here  again  have  some  of  the  basal  shales  of  the  Goal-measures 
brought  in  on  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate.  Lnmediately  to 
the  north  of  this  the  beds  rise  again  to  the  north  for  a  long  way,  as 
may  be  seen  by  following  the  clifib,  eastwards  towards  Einsale  Hiir- 
hour,  or  westwards  along  the  shores  of  Courtmacsherry  Bay. 

Mr.  Du  Noyer,  after  making  all  allowance  for  the  undulations  of 
the  beds,  calculated  that  the  thickness  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
Old  Head  promontory  cannot  be  less  than  6500  feet  (see  Explanation 
ofsheetl94,  <fec.  p.  23). 

9.  Cape  Clear  and  Mizen  Head  AnHcUnals. — Between  Ballinhassig 
and  the  Old  Head  of  Einsale,  a  dbtance  of  15  miles  ftt>m  north  to 
south,  no  Old  Bed  Sandstone  reaches  the  surface  from  underneath  the 
Carboniferous  slate,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  curves  which  run  through  tie  country.  Proceeding  towards 
the  west,  however,  two  main  anticlinal  ridges  of  Old  Bed  rise 
gradually  from  underneath  the  Carboniferous  slate,  increasing  in 
width  and  importance  as  we  proceed  further  west,  and  terminating, 
the  southern  one  in  Cape  Clear  Island,  and  the  other  in  the  Mizen 
Head.  Minor  undulations  also  bring  up  the  Bed  Bocks  on  both 
sides  of  Clonakilty  Bay,  forming  the  headlands  called  the  Seven 
Heads  and  Galley  Head,  and  also  in  Bearing  Water  Bay,  continually 
sub-dividing  and  narrowing  the  area  of  Carboniferous  Slate. 

The  Old  Bed  of  the  Mizen  Head  anticlinal  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  hill  of  Knockawadra,  5  miles  south  of  Dunmanway  *, 
stretching  thence  to  the  Mizen  Head.     It  was  on  the  south  side  of 

*  In  our  published  maps,  this  anticlinal  is  marked  as  showing  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone seyeral  miles  farther  to  the  eastward ;  but  I  now  beliere  that  the  strong 
ereen  grits  and  slates  which  were  at  first  supposed  to  indicate  the  top  of  the  (Hd 
Bed  &indfitone,  belong  in  reality  to  the  Coomhola  grit«  in  the  Cwrboniferoos 
Slate. 
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this  anticlinal,  2  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Skibbe- 
reen,  in  a  lane  running  by  the 
E.  C.  Chapel  of  Abbeystrowry, 
in  the  townland  of  Mohanagh 
(just  under  the  name  Clashee- 
nagnawy  as  engraved  on  the 
one-inch  map),  that  Mr.  Salter 
and  the  late  James  Flanagan 
and  I  met  with  the  large  casts 
of  CucullcMy  and  other  fossils 
mentioned  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Salter  and  myself,  published 
in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Dublin 
Geological  Society/  vol.  vii.,— 
"  rounded,  sharply  keeled,  and 
trilobated  species  of  Bellero- 
phon  "  were  found  here,  as  well 
as  a  large  Lingtda,  the  large 
CuciUlaui,  called  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Salter  CucuUcea  Griffithii, 
abundance  of  Aviaila  Damno^ 
niensis  and  Ehynchonella  pleu- 
rodon,  and  other  shells. 

10.  T?ie  Baniry  Bay  Trough. 
— On  the  northern  side  of  the 
Mizen  Head  anticlinal  lies  the 
trough  of  Carboniferous  Slate, 
the  western  extension  of  which 
runs   down   Dunmanus   Bay. 
On  the  northern  side  of  that 
trough  we  again  come  back  to 
the  ridge  of  Old  Red  mentioned 
before    as     stretching    from 
Knockadoon  Head  to   Sheeps 
Head,  and  forming  the  south- 
em  margin  of  the  North  Cork 
Old  Red   Sandstone    district 
The  exposure  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone in  this  ridge  is  very  nar- 
row just  south  of  the  town  of 
Bantry,  the  beds  being  nearly 
vertical,  with  almost  vertical 
beds   of  Carboniferous    Slate 
(containing  Coomhola  Grits)  on 
each  side  of  it.     The  inter- 
vening space  of  red  slates  and 
grits  is  barely  a  mile  wide  in 
one  part 

To  the  northward  of  this  lies 
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the  Bantry  Bay  trough  of  Carboniferous  Slate,  which  is  five  miles  in 
width.  The  beds  are  admirably  exposed  in  the  clifib  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bay  and  in  the  various  hill-sides  and  brook-channeh,  as  hr 
into  the  country  as  the  eastern  base  of  Shehy  Mountain  (See  Ex- 
planation of  Sheets  192,  &c.,  of  193,  of  197,  <S^.,  and  of  198 ;  also 
Sections,  sheets  19,  Sec).  Fig.  9  is  a  section  on  the  north  side  of 
this  trough  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Coomhola. 

The  beds  may  be  thoroughly  examined  here,  either  on  the  sides 
of  the  Coomhola  Eiver  above  Snave  Bridge,  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  from  Heenagough  Point  into  Glenganff  Harbour.  Fossils  may 
be  got  from  the  shores  about  Heenagough  and  Ardaturrish  Pointo 
pretty  plentifully,  but  only  with  much  labour  and  breaking-up  of 
the  rocks  by  strong  and  heavy  hammers. 

The  dip  here  is  steady  to  the  south  by  east  at  75°  or  80®  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  at  least,  with  scarcely  an  interval  in  which  rock  is 
not  observable. 

If  we  take  the  distance  across  the  edges  of  the  beds  at  8000  feet, 
and  allow  a  dip  of  75°,  this  gives  us  a  thickness  of  7760  feet.  Of 
this  thickness  we  may  assign  4000  feet  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
taking  the  uppermost  bed  of  purple  slate  as  its  upper  boundary. 
This  boundary  may  be  seen  at  a  little  cove  on  the  northern  part  of 
Ardaturrish  townland,  where  the  shore  bends  to  the  westward  in  one 
direction,  and  southwards  in  the  other.  South  of  that  there  are  no 
red  rocks,  the  grits  being  all  greenish-grey,  and  interstratified  with 
dark-grey  or  black  slates,  ^e  beds  of  grit  are  2  or  3  feet  thick, 
and*  they  occur  in  groups  200  or  300  feet  in  thickness,  with  bands 
of  grey  slate  of  similar  thickness  between  them.  They  strike  steadily 
from  this  shore  through  the  Coomhola  Glen  and  along  the  hill-sides 
for  ten  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  are  fr^uently  and  largely  exposed 
through  the  whole  distance.  They  must  have  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  at  least  3000  feet  Above  them  is  a  great  thickness  of  black 
shining  slate,  probably  2000  or  3000  feet  more,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  are  calcareous  bands,  becoming  in  some  places  crystalline 
limestone  in  beds  of  2  feet  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Salter  and  I,  with  James  Flanagan,  collected  the  following 
fossUs  when  examining  the-  Ardaturrish  shore  several  years  ago : — 
Linear  Plants,  both  in  the  uppermost  red  rocks  and  the  lowest 
grey  beds ;  and  a  stem  of  the  plant  caUed  Knorria  (?Sagenaria)  in 
the  grey  grits* ;  Avicula  Damnoniensis,  CucutUea  trapezium.  Cur- 
Uynotus  elegans;  species  of  Lingula,  Modiola,  Pileopsis,  Oythere 
(Leperditia),  besides  Bhynchondla  pleurodon  and  otlier  Carboniferous 
Brachiopoda.  In  the  more  purely  argillaceous  parts  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous slate,  and  especially  in  the  ccdcareous  portions  of  it,  Encri- 
nites  and  Brachiopods  abound,  the  principal  of  the  latter  belonging, 

*  In  the  fine  work  lately  published  by  the  Soci^td  des  Soienoes  Natorellee, 
of  Straeburg,  entitled  *  Le  Terrain  de  lS*an8ition  des  Vosges,*  by  J.  Koschlin- 
Sohlumberger  and  Prof.  W.  Ph.  Schimper,  the  latter  learned  ^;entleman  has 
described  and  figured  several  fine  specimens  of  these  plants,  which  seem  to  be 

Sreoisely  identical  with  those  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
)ld  Bed  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate  of  Ireland. 
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according  to  Mr.  Baily's  determmations  and  Mr.  Davidson's  confir- 
mation of  them,  to  Aihyrig  Boysm  or  A.  eoncewtriea,  Chonetes  Hard- 
rensis,  Oyrtina  heUrodita?,  Frodueta  tcabricuUij  P.  BemiretiouJata, 
BhynehaneUa  pleurodon,  Streptorhynehus  erenistria,  Spirtfera  latni- 
nosa,  S.  striata  8.  VememUii  (cUsjuneta),  and  Spiriferina  cristata, 
yar.  ociapUcata. 

These  are  especially  numerous  at  Reenydonegan  point,  which  is 
made  of  about  the  highest  beds  of  the  district,  where  PhiUipsta 
pugtuUUa  was  to  be  got  in  great  abundance,  and  where,  in  addition 
to  the  aboTC-enumerated  species,  the  following  were  also  procured: — 

Alveolites  depressa,  Chiztetes  tumidus,  Cyathophyllum  (Petraia) 
cMcumf  Feneketta  antiqua,  Olauconome  pluma,  Polypora  Icuva, 
Pullastra  bistriaia,  AcroctUia  vetusta,  BeUerophon  suhglobatus,  and 
Cyatkocrinus  variabilis. 

Although  the  highest  in  the  district  now,  and  5000  or  6000  feet, 
at  least,  above  the  top  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  we  have  no  proof  of  these  being  originally  the  highest 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  slate. 

1 1 .  The  Berehaven  Promontory  and  that  oflveragh  and  Dunkerron. 
— ^We  can  penetrate  in  many  directions  to  a  depth  of  many  thousand 
feet  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  by  means  of  the  numerous  glens  and 
rayinee  in  the  Glengariff  country  and  throughout  the  mountainous 
ground  between  the  valleys  of  Bantry  and  Eenmare,  or  in  that  between 
Kenmare  and  Dingle  Bay.  In  some  of  these  deep  recesses,  which  cut 
directly  across  highly  inclined  beds  dipping  steadily  in  one  direction  for 
a  mile  or  two  at  a  time,  we  must  come  down  to  beds  which  are  8000 
or  10,000  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate.  In  no  one 
instance,  however,  either  there  or  elsewhere  throughout  Ireland,  did 
we  find  any  dark-grey  slate  or  any  marine  organic  remains  in  or 
below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  until  we  came  down  to  Silurian  rocks 
and  fossils.  The  prevailing  colours  of  the  rocks  are  red  of  different 
tints,  alternating  with  different  shades  of  green.  Massive  sets  of 
grits  (of  a  kind  called  by  us  Glengariff  Grits)  and  thick  bands  of 
slate  occur  of  both  these  hues ;  but  no  change,  either  lithological, 
palseontological,  or  stratigraphical,  which  would  enable  us  to  draw  a 
lower  boundary  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  say  that  we  had  got 
into  any  other  formation  lying  below  it,  is  to  be  found  south  of 
Dingle  Bay. 

Sir  R.  I.  Griffith  does  indeed  draw  a  boundary  in  the  middle  of 
these  red  rocks,  and  considers  their  upper  part  only  to  be  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  the  lower  to  be  Uppermost  Silurian.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  has  been  done  in  onler  to  make  the  divisions  south 
of  Dingle  Bay  analogous  to  those  in  the  promontory  immediately  to 
the  north  of  it.  We  were  unable  to  discover  any  characters  which 
would  enable  us  independently  to  make  such  a  subdivision  to  the 
south  of  that  Bay.  That  the  upper  portion,  at  least,  of  this  great 
mass  is  reaUy  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  beyond  a  doubt,  since  it  is 
physically  continuous  with  those  masses  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cork, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Wexford,  to  which  no  EngliBh 
geologist  could  refuse  that  name. 
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12.  Dingle  Beds. — ^Although  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  it  may  still  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  promontory  north 
of  Dingle  Bay,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  differs  somewhat  from  that 
jnst  described,  both  in  lithological  character  and  in  the  thickness  and 
lie  of  the  beds. 

In  the  Dingle  Promontory  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  contains  mnch 
more  conglomerate  than  it  does  south  of  Dingle  Bay.  It  has  laige 
masses  of  quartzose  conglomerate,  and  also  a  very  singular  local  mass 
containing  chiefly  angular  fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-scfiist, 
felstone,  and  gritstone.  This  is  sometimes  as  mudi  as  400  feet  thick, 
but  thins  out  rapidly  in  each  direction.  We  have  spoken  of  it  as 
the  "  Inch  Conglomerate  "  (see  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  descriptions  in  Ex- 
planation of  Sheet  160,  Ac.,  pp.  6,  14,  and  41). 

This  Old  Red  Sandstone  rises  conformably  from  under  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  has  a  thickness  of  3,000  or  4,000 
feet,  but  it  rests  quite  unconformably  on  some  highly  inclined  red 
rocks, — slates,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates, — which  have  a  much 
greater  thickness  and  a  rather  different  lithological  character.  These 
seem  to  repose  conformably  on  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks  at  Dun- 
quin  and  Ferriter's  Cove.  We  have  provisionally  designated  them 
as  the  DiNOLE  Beds.  They  are  at  least  10,000  feet  thick.  Their 
conglomerates  differ  both  from  the  Inch  and  the  quartzose  conglom- 
erates of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  their  pebbles  being  chiefly  rounded 
and  angular  pieces  of  brown  sandstone,  in  some  of  which  liandoveiy 
fossils  were  found.  The  Dingle  beds  also  contain  beds  of  blood-red 
slates  of  a  brighter  colour  than  any  usual  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Cork  or  Kerry.  On  the  other  hand,  their  sandstones  and  grit- 
stones are  very  much  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Iveragh  and  Dunkerron  Promontory,  south  of  Dingle  Bay,  especially 
some  pecuHar-looking  sandstones  Uthologically  identical  with  the 
"Glengariff  Grits." 

While,  then,  I  cannot  by  any  means  feel  sure  that  some  of  the 
lowest  rocks  seen  in  the  country  south  of  Dingle  Bay  are  not  the 
nivoLB  BEDS,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  assert  that  as  a  fact 
without  further  proof,  and  each  district  has  therefore  been  coloured 
in  our  maps  according  to  its  own  evidence.  In  the  Dingle  Promon- 
tory the  beds  on  which  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rests  unconformably 
are  separated  from  it  as  "  Dingle  Beds."  In  the  maps  of  the  other 
district  the  colour  used  to  distinguish  the  uppermost  beds,  which  are 
undoubtedly  Old  Red  Sandstone,  is  continued  over  the  lower  ones 
because  we  fEuled  to  discover  any  characters  which  would  enable  us 
to  draw  a  lower  boundary  to  them. 

13.  Gradual  Changes  in  Lithological  Character. — It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  thus  tracing  these  continuous  masses  of  rock 
across  such  large  portions  of  Ireland  there  occur  gradual  lithological 
changes  in  them,  which  might  easily  mislead  an  observer  who  saw 
them  only  at  distant  intervals.  Any  one  who  visited  only  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  Waterford,  and  then  went  at  once  to  Glengariff  in 
Bantry  Bay,  without  examining  the  intermediate  district,  might  de- 
cline to  believe  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  there  was  part  of  the 
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same  formation  as  that  of  Waterford.  In  like  manner  any  one  wlio 
studied  only  the  Carboniferons  Slate  about  Cork  Harbour,  or  even 
about  Kinsale,  might  look  Upon  the  Coomhola  Grit  portion  of  that 
group  in  Bantry  Bay,  and  in  the  western  Headlands  of  Cork,  as 
something  wholly  di£ferent. 

I  can  ^>eak  from  personal  experience  on  this  point,  as  I  myself 
made  mistakes  when  first  mapping  the  rocks  of  Bantry  Bay,  trusting 
to  the  ideas  gained  about  Cork  Harbour.  The  identity  of  liie  rather 
dissimilar  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  country  came  out  as  the 
final  result  only  of  the  Survey,  when  the  beds  had  been  patiently  laid 
down  on  the  six-inch  maps  (in  the  course  of  several  years'  labour), 
entering  on  those  maps  merely  the  data  shown  in  each  locality  as  it 
was  passed  through.  The  monotony  of  this  task  can  scarcely  be 
understood  by  amateur  geologists,  who  are  at  liberty  to  select 
their  localities  and  pick  out  the  more  interesting  and  important  bits. 
Its  value,  however,  becomes  understood  on  its  completion,  when  the 
results  are  gathered  from  a  mass  of  data  collected  by  different  ob* 
servers  working  independently  without  any  foregone  conclusions  to 
vitiate  their  observations. 

14.  Chn&ral  Condusians  on  Ute  Bocks  of  the  South-west  of  Ireland. — 
One  general  conclusion  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  western  part  of  the  county  Cork,  namely,  that  there 
are  two  great  formations  in  it,  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  below,  and  the 
Carboniferous  Slate  above;  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  containing  no 
marine  fossils  and  scarcely  any  fossils  at  all,  except  plants  in  its 
upper  portion ;  the  Carboniferous  Slate  containing  some  of  these 
plants,  but  also  marine  fossils,  sometimes  in  great  profusion.  The 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  has  a  prevailing  red  tinge  throughout,  with  no 
beds  of  black  or  bluish-grey  slate;  the  Carboniferous  Slate  has  a 
prevailing  black  or  bluish-grey  colour,  with  no  beds  of  a  red  tinge. 
Both  are  greatly  affected  by  skty  cleavage. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  where  the  Carboniferous  Slate  and  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  are  both  present  together,  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  is  uppermost;  but  that  where  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
has  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  or  upwards,  the  dark  slates  between  it 
and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  are  very  thin,  rarely  more  than  200  feet 
in  thickness ;  while  where  these  dark  slates  thicken  out  to  more  than 
2000  feet,  there  is  no  great  thickness  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  over 
them.  Where  the  Carboniferous  Slate  attains  a  still  greater  thick- 
ness, and  swells  out  to  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  feet,  it  has  never 
any  Carboniferous  Limestone  over  it  at  all,  but  there  appear  here 
and  there  patches  of  black  slate  upon  it,  which  both  litiiologically 
and  palseontologically  resemble  the  Coal-measures.  If  so,  the  Car- 
boniferous Slate  occupies,  there,  the  whole  interval  between  the  top 
of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  tlie  base  of  the  Coal-measures,  with  a 
perfectly  conformable  and  continuous  series  of  beds  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone;  and  therefore  replaces  that 
Limestone.  Dark  grey  mud  and  sand  were  at  first  deposited  over 
the  whole  area,  but  were  subsequently  restricted  to  a  part  of  it, 
where  they  continued  to  be  deposited  in  great  quantity ;  while  in  the- 
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rest  ot  the  area  dear  water  prevailed,  in  wUcb  limestone  waa  fiunwd 
from  the  Crinoids  and  other  ftnim^l^i  that  flourished  in  that  part. 

15.  Stiddm  Changes  from  thick  LimesUme  to  Meehanieall^  formmi 
Bock$, — ^Many  persons  may  feel  a  difficulty  in  supposing  it  possible 
that  a  sudden  change  can  take  place  from  thick  limestones  to  mere 
slates  and  sandstones.  My  own  experienoe  among  coral-reefr,  how- 
ever, rdieves  me  from  any  sudi  difficulty.  The  barrier-reefiB  of  the 
north-east  coast  of  Australia,  for  instance,  are  continuous  for  about 
1200  statute  miles,  and  have  a  steep  edge  throughout  that  course, 
wMoh  in  one  part  at  least  is  upwards  of  1800  feetin  depth.  Theyend 
against  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  on  the  north  side  of  Torres  Straits, 
in  a  massive  reef,  called  the  Warrior  Bee^  which  is  itself  thirty  miles 
long  and  as  massive,  and  steep  too,  though  by  no  means  so  deep,  as 
any  other  reef  to  the  southward.  Immediately  east  of  it,  however, 
the*ooast  of  New  Ghiinea  Ib  fronted  by  extensive  mud-flats;  and 
shoal  water,  with  a  muddy  and  sandy  bottom,  stretches  off  the  coast 
for  sixty  miles  from  the  ihore ;  and  the  land  consists  of  mangrove- 
swamps  for  an  unknown  distance  into  the  interior,  and  this  for  a 
space  of  150  or  200  miles  along  the  coast.  There  must  then  bo  as 
abrupt  a  change  here  as  we  can  imagine,  from  a  widely  spread  and 
continuous  calcareous  mass,  to  one  consisting  principally  or  entirely 
of  a  mechanically  formed  deposit. 

No  one  can  study  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  minutely  without 
seeing  that  it  is  essentially  composed  of  crinoidal  fr^agments.  Even 
in  the  compact  parts  of  the  limestone,  examination  with  the  lens  will 
disclose  many  Ihtle  shining  faces  of  crystalline  Calcite  with  a  dot  in 
the  middle,  which  Professor  John  Phillips  long  ago  pointed  out  to 
me  as  a  sure  indication  of  a  crinoidal  joint.  The  Hmestone  has  been 
formed  by  the  growth  of  submarine  forests  of  Enorinites ;  the  d^ris 
of  each  successive  generation  being  ground  down  or  decomposed  into 
calcareous  mud.  So  far  as  the  circumstances  of  depth  and  bottom 
favoured  the  growth  of  these  animals,  they  flourished ;  where  there 
occurred  a  sudden  change  in  those  circumstances,  they  ceased  to  grow. 
The  very  incoming  of  quantities  of  mud  and  sand  would  be  one  of 
the  circumstances  most  likely  to  arrest  their  growth.  The  animals 
inhabiting  seas  with  a  sandy  or  muddy  bottom  would  naturally  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  living  in  the  clear  water  among  the 
forests  of  Crinoids.  Neither  would  it  appear  to  me  at  all  surprising 
if,  when  circumstances  favourable  to  the  growth  and  formation  ai 
local  banks  of  limestone  occurred  within  the  muddy  and  sandy  area, 
some  animals  should  live  there  of  a  different  species  or  genus  from 
those  in  the  other  part  of  the  sea  where  the  crinoidal  forests  grew. 

in.   OVOLOOICAL  STBVCrURE  OF  NoBTH  DeVOIT. 

1.  Baggy  Point  to  Dulverton. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Dublin 
Geological  Society*  on  May  10th,  1865,  and  published  in  their 

*  The  name  of  this  Socie^  has  lately  been  altered  by  Her  Majesty's  per- 
mission into  that  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  the  members  bong 
•mpowered  to  call  themselTes  Fellows  thereof. 
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Jamal,  I  went  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  indnced  me  to 
identify  tha  heds  about  Barnstaple,  Pilton,  Harwood,  Braunton,  and 
Baggy  Feint  with  the  Carboniferous  Slate  of  Cork,  and  the  red  beds 
of  Yoitioii  in  Morte  Bay  with  the  t<Mp  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of 
Cork. 

The  greenish  and  brownish  grits,  containing  large  OueuHacBj  &c., 
kiu)wn  89  ^'Marwood  Sandstone,"  are  represent^  in  Ireland  by 
similar  sandstones  with  the  same  fossils  aa  mentioned  at  pp.  336, 337. 
These  sandstcmes  expand  in  Bantry  Bay  into  the  great  mass  whidi 
there  acquired  the  name  of  '<  Coomhola  Grits."  I  beHeye,  however, 
that  any  attempt  to  separate  these  beds,  either  in  Devon  or  Ireland, 
as  a  distinct  group  from  the  Carboniferous  Slate  in  which  they  lie, 
will  merely  mislead  us.  Both  the  sandstones,  and  the  peculiar  fossils 
which  they  contain,  are  local  occurrences,  either,  or  both  of  which 
may  be  present  in,  or  absent  fix>m,  the  same  formation  in  different 
districts.  I  satisfied  myself  during  the  excursion  in  1861,  of  which 
the  p^>er  mentioned  above  gives  an  account,  that  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone which  crops  up  in  the  south  comer  of  Morte  Bay,  is  continuous 
into  the  country  at  least  as  £bu*  as  the  moor  called  Span  Head  on  the 
Ordnance  Map*,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles ;  and  that  the 
Carboniferous  Slate  continues  that  far  to  the  south  of  it.  The  time 
at  my  disposal  did  not  allow  me,  on  that  occasion,  to  do  more  than 
take  one  walk  from  Barnstaple  across  to  Ilfracombe  and  back,  and 
what  I  saw  during  that  traverse  merely  bewildered  me.  There 
was  apparently  a  prevailing  dip  to  the  south  all  across  the  country, 
nevertheless  the  rocks  about  Bfracombe  were  very  unlike  any  that  I 
knew  of  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland,  and  had  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate.  Not  finding  any  fossils, 
however,  I  hesitated  to  do  more  than  hint  at  a  doubt  whether  "  the 
Lfracombe  bcwis  were  really  below  the  red  beds  of  Morte  Bay,"  and 
to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  they  ''  may  belong  to  the  Carboniferous 
Slate  rolled  in  to  the  north  by  contortions,  and  somewhat  different 
lithologically  from  those  farther  south  "  (he.  dt,  pp.  10  <fe  11). 

After  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Birmingham  last 
year,  I  hoped  I  had  secured  aii  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  on 
this  point.  I  had  carefulfy  re-read  and  made  an  abstract  of  the  paper 
by  Professor  Sedgwidc  and  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  this  Soci6t3r's  Transactions,  and  had  in  consequence  dismissed  from 
my  mind  the  suspicion  mentioned  above,  and  set  out  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  rocks  of  the  north  coast,  about  Lynton  and  llfracombe, 
could  not  be  in  any  way  the  same  as  those  near  Barnstaple,  and  was 
accordingly  prepared  to  find  a  series  of  rocks  wholly  new  to  me. 

2.  IhUverUm. — ^I  made  first  for  Dulverton,  some  ten  miles  farther 
east  than  any  ground  I  had  yet  seen.  I  found,  as  I  expected  from 
the  published  descriptions  t,  that  the  Carboniferous  Slate  and  Old 

*  The  paopld  of  Uie  ooontry  giye  the  name  of  Span  Head  to  another  hill  two 
or  three  mUee  farther  to  the  east. 

f  See  eepeeially  the  focfUs  mentioned  bv  Phillips  as  occurring  at  Brushford, 
near  Dolmton,  in  his  *  Palnosoio  Foemla.^  I  collected  Orthi$  interUnmfa  in  a 
qoarry  there. 
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Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Barnstaple  district  continued  steady  in  their 
strike  to  the  eastwards  to  at  least  some  miles  east  of  DolTerton. 
The  Carboniferous  Slate,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  getting 
thinner  to  the  eastward,  apparently  by  reason  of  the  dying  away  of 
the  sandstones  contained  in  it.  That  the  Marwood  Sandstones  were 
still  represented  was  evident  from  the  abundance  of  subangular 
blocks  and  angular  fragments  of  their  peculiar  kind  of  stone,  in  the 
lanes  and  dttdhes  and  fields  along  the  strike  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  Slate;  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  quarried,  neither 
did  I  succeed  in  finding  any  fragments  containing  fossils.  In  the 
lanes  near  a  place  called  Crewsball  ♦  in  the  Ordnance  map,  a  mile 
west  of  Dulverton,  the  rocks  shown  in  the  ditches  were  exactly  Uker 
those  in  similar  ditches  near  Marwood.  A  mile  to  the  east  of  Dul- 
verton, too,  by  the  lane-side  going  over  the  hiU  to  Burry,  there  is 
one  little  disused  quarry  in  which  these  sandstones  can  be  partially 
observed,  and  they  appeared  to  be  perpendicular,  striking  E.  1(P 
north.  The  cleavage  in  all  the  slate  beds  about  Dulverton  strikee 
about  east-north-east  and  west-south-west,  dipping  either  north  or 
south  at  high  angles.  The  beds  also  dip  occasionally  to  the  northward, 
showing  ihsit  they  are  either  undulated  or  inverted  in  places. 


Upoot 


Fig.  10. — Section  East  of  Dulverton. 

Oalhftm.  DalTwton  0<»nia(m. 


BiTerBarie. 


d.  Carboniferous    

c.  Old  Bed  Sandstone.. 


Length  of  section  about  three  milea. 

tP,  Coal-measures. 

d}.  Carboniferous  Slate  with  Marwood  Sandstone  in 

lower  part 
'  Bed,  yellow,  and  ereenish  sandstones  interstratified 
\     with  greenish  and  reddish  slates. 


The  sections  most  interesting  to  me,  however,  near  Dulverton, 
were  those  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers  Barle  and  £xe.  Just  north  of  Dulverton,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Barle,  there  are  lai^  quarries  in  rocks  precisely  identical 
with  those  seen  in  so  many  places  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  at 
the  top  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Hard,  massive,  fine-grained  giits 
of  various  tints  of  yellowish  white,  pinkish  red,  greenish  yellow,  and 
dark-red,  and  purple,  interstratified  with  bands  of  green  and  purple 
day-slate,  dip  south  or  south-south-east  at  angles  varying  from  40^ 
to  70°,  with  occasional  short  rolls  to  the  northward.  The  cleavage 
sometimes  imparts  a  sort  of  grain  even  to  the  sandstones,  at  right 
angles  to  the  bedding.     In  one  mass  of  bright-red  slate,  where  the 

*  No  such  name  as  "  Crewsball "  was  known  to  the  people,  the  place  being 
called  **  WiUwaj."  In  like  manner  "  Old  Hollom,"  a  neighbouring  form,  oiight 
to  be**  Old  Burry." 
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beds  were  perpendicular,  the  cleavage  certainly  dipped  north-north- 
west at  65®. 

Higher  np  the  valley  of  the  Barle,  the  rocks  and  the  scenery  were 
precisely  those  of  many  valleys  about  Glengariff  and  Eillamey.  In 
the  lane  going  up  from  Ashwick  Bridge  (a  mere  foot-bridge  called 
"a  dammer"  over  the  Barle)  to  Dulverton  common  and  there- 
abouts, there  were  many  small  exposures  of  rock,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing notes  occur  in  my  note-book: — "purple  sandy  slate  with 
grit-bands,  strike  east-north-east,  perpendicular,  genuine  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Ireland."  "  Cleaved  red  sandstone,  or  sandy  slate,  pre- 
cisely like  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland,  dip  south-south-east  at  40°." 

Fig.  10  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  facts  to  be  observed  near 
Dulverton. 

3.  Dulverton  to  Dunsier. — Having  thus  satisfied  myself  that  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  below,  and  the  Carboniferous  Slate  above,  were  con- 
tinued thus  far  to  the  east  without  any  material  change  in  their 
characters  from  those  that  they  possess  in  the  Barnstaple  country,  I 
proceeded  to  explore  the  coimtry  to  the  north,  and  took  the  road  to 
Dunster.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  sections  on  the  sides  of  the  Exe, 
north  of  Chilly  Bridge.  There  are  only  occasional  small  road-cuttings, 
showing  pale  greemsh-grey  soapy  slate,  in  which  I  was  unable  to 
determine  the  bedding  with  anything  like  certainty. 

These  rocks  are  evidently  the  "  Green  *  Chlorite  Schist  with  quartz 
veins''  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  appearing  to  dip  under  the 
"  schists  and  thick  sandstones,  red  and  variegated,"  which  are  as 
obviously  the  rocks  which  I  have  just  spoken  of  as  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. The  two  kinds  of  rock  were  nowhere  exposed  in  any  dose 
proximity  to  each  other. 

Respecting  some  cuttings  a  little  S.  of  Exton,  I  find  in  my  note- 
book a  remark  to  the  effect  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  these 
from  some  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate ; "  though  when  I  wrote 
that,  I  was  under  the  thorough  conviction  that  I  was  deep  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  or  in  some  still  lower  formation.  The  cleavage  here- 
abouts dipped  to  the  south  at  40°,  and  the  beds  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
coincide  with  it;  though  patient  hammering  disclosed  in  some  places 
what  appeared  to  be  tiie  lamination  of  deposit  dipping  northwards. 
At  Eyeson  Hill,  between  Exton  and  Wheddon's  Cross,  an  iron-mine 
was  opened  on  a  green  hill-side,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  hsematite  had  been  extracted.  Reaching  Wheddon's  Cross,  which 
stands  on  the  crest  of  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Exe 
and  that  of  the  Dunster  brooks  (and  appeared  by  my  aneroid 
barometer  to  be  about  830  feet  above  the  sea),  I  went  to  examine 
some  old  lime-quarries  there.  In  these  there  were  beds  of  grey 
slate,  becoming  in  some  places  very  calcareous,  and  also  inclosing 

*  The  green  colour  in  sandstones  and  slates  was  formerly  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  chlorite,  without  hesitation.  It  is  probably  quite  as  often  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  With  respect  to  these  slates  I 
believe  that  the  green  colour  only  appears  on  the  weathered  surfaces,  and  that 
when  quarried  they  yield  dark-grey  or  black  slates.  In  each  case  they  have  oflor 
a  peculiar  lustrous  surface  and  soapy  feel. 
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some  beds,  six  or  eight  feet  thick,  of  {Mde-grey  erystaUiBe  limestone. 
Both  beds  and  cleavage  dipped  south  at  60^.  I  did  not  see  any  fossils, 
exoept  nests  of  what  I  concluded  was  Favosites  polyvMrpha  oocurring 
in  brandling  clusters,  somewhat  BB.Fenestella  does  sopietimee  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  It  is  probably  to  the  growth  of  this  coral 
that  ihe  limestone  is  due. 

These  calcareous  bands  are  described  by  Sedgwidc  and  Murohison 
as  stretching  from  Combe-Martin  to  this  place,  and  then  sweeping 
round  Croydon  Hill. 

4.  DwMier  to  LytUon. — On  the  road  from  Dunster  to  Lynton,  there 
were  no  good  exposures  of  rock ;  though  a  detailed  search  in  the  beds 
of  the  brooks  and  the  diffii  of  the  sea-shore  would  doubtless  disclose 
sufficient  to  enable  a  hard-working  geologist  to  make  out  &e  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  Speaking  generally  for  Exmo<»:  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  absence  of  any  good  continuous  sections  is  remarkable. 
High,  wide,  gently  undulating  moorlands,  covered  with  short  heather, 
or  lower  cultivated  ground  with  the  same  gently  undulating  sFuiface, 
are  the  prevailing  features  of  the  country.  It  is  only  where  the 
brooks  cut  deep  into  the  ground  on  their  way  to  the  aea,  or  where 
the  sea  itself  has  cut  back  into  the  land  and  formed  oli&,  tikat  any 
rock  is  seen,  except  in  a  few  small,  widely  scattered  quarries  and 
little  road-cuttings. 

The  rocks  thus  shown  on  Forlock  Hill  seemed  to  me  not  unlike 
parts  of  the  Irish  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

5.  LynUm*  and  its  neighhourhood, — My  very  first  walk,  however, 
after  arriving  at  Lynton,  through  the  Valley  of  Bocks  and  along  the 
footpath  over  the  cliffs,  showed  me,  to  my  no  small  astonishment, 
that  I  was  again  among  rocks  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  Slate. 

The  picturesque  crags,  so  well  known  to  tourists,  and  the  cliffit, 
from  the  pebble  beach  on  the  dbore  to  the  top  of  the  hill  south  of 
the  Valley  of  Bocks,  all  showed  beds  which  were  as  familiar  to  me 
as  Chalk  is  to  an  inhabitant  of  Dover,  or  Oolite  to  the  dweller  in 
Bath  or  Cheltenham.  The  blue-grey  slate  with  little  lighter-coloured 
bands  of  grit,  giving  a  stripe  to  the  slates,  the  beds  of  hard  grit 
often  highly  calcareous,  and  crowded  with  fragments  of  crinoids,  and 
others  more  purely  siliceous  and  destitute  of  oiganic  remains,  were 
all  precisely  identical  with  those  which  stretch  for  so  many  miles 
along  the  shores  of  the  bays  of  the  deeply  indented  coast  of  Cork,  or 
sweep  into  the  interior  of  that  couhtry  round  so  many  anticlinal 
ridges  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  The  numerous  frttgments  of  Brachio- 
poda  and  all  the  other  fossils  seemed  to  my  eyes  also  to  be  the  same 
as  those  of  Ireland.  The  colour  and  aspects  of  the  weathered  rocks 
were  also  exactly  similar. 

As  the  hill-tops  south  of  the  Valley  of  Bocks  appeared  from  my 
pocket  aneroid  to  rise  to  a  height  of  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
rocks  dipped  south  at  10^  or  15^,  there  could  hardly  be  a  less  tiiidL- 
ness  seen  in  them  than  1500  feet,  and  they  are  so  well  exposed  that 
almost  every  bed  might  be  seen  somewhere  or  other  (see  ^,  11). 

*  In  alxnoet  all  geological  works  this  name  is  spelt  Linton.  In  tbe  plaee  ils^Ii; 
howerer,  it  is  always  written  Lynton,  and  the  rivor  is  eilled  the  I^e. 
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fig.  11. — Seetum  acrou  the  VaUey  of  Bocks. 

B«d-itemed   TalW  Barbrick  Mill  on 

tend*,     olraeks.  Boad.  theW.Ljma 


Length  of  aection  about  1^  mile. 

Dark  bluiah-grej  slate  with  oaloareotu  and  quartzose  grit  bands,  the  lower  or 
Coomhola-grit  part  of  the  Carboni&Bous  Slate. 

Along  the  coast,  and  in  parts  of  the  interior,  the  grej  rooks  lire  stained  exter- 
nallj  of  a  bright  red  in  parallel  banda. 

Subsequent  expJoratioiiB  along  the  coafit  by  Woodabay  to  Heddons 
Mouth  and  round  by  Parracombe,  up  the  glens  of  the  East  and  West 
Lyne,  and  across  the  country  to  Simonsbath^  only  confirmed  me  in 
the  conviction  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  district 
consisted  of  Cfurboniferous  Slate.  Whether  the  upper  part  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  rises  from  beneath  it  in  a  narrow  anticlinal  corre, 
or  even  more  than  one,  anywhere  between  the  coast  and  the  water- 
shed of  the  Exmoor  ridge  *,  or  whether  the  brown  sandstones  and 
thick  green  grits  which  1  saw  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  near  Spar- 
hanger,  and  in  a  little  quarry  on  Farley  Down,  were  in  the  Car- 
bon^erous  Slate  (a  part  of  the  Coomhola  Grit),  I  could  not  9;cactly 
decide.  • 

There  was  also  a  band  of  rock  at  Lynton,  in  the  Carboniferous 
Slate,  rather  different  from  any  I  know  in  Ireland.  This  is  a 
mass  of  greenish,  close-grained,  siliceous  grit,  with  liver-coloured 
blotches,  which  is  perhaps  200  feet  thick,  and  from  its  hardness 
often  makes  a  conspicuous  feature.  It  is  shown  in  the  cuttings  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  road  from  Lynemouth  to  Lynton,  and  the 
Castle  Hotel  at  the  latter  place  stands  on  it.  In  some  places  there 
are  small  beds  or  still  smaller  patches  of  grey  clay-slate  in  it.  In 
the  road-cutting  it  sometimes  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  bright- 
red  grit,  but  diUgent  hammering  showed  that  this  red  colour  was  an 
external  stain  derived  frt>m  the  peroxidation  of  some  ferruginous 
vein-stuff,  which  had  filtered  into  all  the  joints  and  crevices  of  the 
rock.  All  along  the  cliffs,  from  Lynton  to  Heddons  Mouth,  the  grey 
rocks  are  similarly  stained  by  one  or  two  parallel  bands  of  bright- 

*  Jut  as  I  waa  Mndiitf  in  thia  pi^Mrto  the  fiodetj,  I  received  the  ^ebruaiy 
number  of  the  Jounial  (No.  85),  and  in  the  paper  by  Mr.<Godwin-4uuften  on  the 
submerged  forest  of  Porlock,  I  peroeive  the  rocks  about  Porlock,  an4  thenoe  to 
the  Tal£j  of  theJBast  Lyne,  described  as  ''hard,  splintery  sandstones,  grits,  and 
pebble  beds,  wiUi  partings  of  compact  shale,  the  whole  series  being  of  various 
ifaades  gf  nd,"  and  ^  very  distinct  from  the  grey  skty  rooks  with  oakareous 
bands"  and  marine  fossils  which  extend  southwa^s  wm  I^ton.  This  con- 
firms the  suspicion  I  had  formed  that  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  which  must  lie  at 
no  Tcfry  great  depth  under  the  Imiton  rocks,  rises  to  the  surface  towards  the 
eait,  peraaps  in  one  low  anticlinal,  pBrhap|S  in  more  than  one,  the  axes  of  which 
itrike  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a  slight  rise  towards  the  east 
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red  feirug^us  matter,  20  or  30  feet  in  width,  Btriking  steadily 
with  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  but  dipping  south  at  much  higher 
angles.  The  rocks  dip  south  at  angles  gradually  increasing  £rom  5° 
to  30°,  but  the  red  ferruginous  bands  are  inclined  at  angles  of  50° 
or  60°.  The  rock  thus  stained  red  externally,  is  dark  grey  when 
first  broken  open,  but  the  red  ochre  is  in  such  quantities,  and  so 
readily  stains  the  hammer  and  the  fingers,  that  even  a  firesh  firacture 
is  apt  to  get  raddled  soon  after  it  is  broken,  if  precautions  are  not 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

These  red  ferruginous  bands  are  very  deceptive  when  viewed  from 
a  little  distance,  and  especially  when  seen  from  a  boat,  as  they  look 
precisely  like  beds  of  red  rock,  and  have,  I  believe,  been  taken  for 
such  beds  by  some  previous  observers. 

I  believe  I  detected  the  origin  of  the  ochre,  at  the  cove  of  Heddons 
Mouth,  in  little  plates  and  strings  of  haematite  in  the  quartz  veins 
there.  These  quartz  veins  traversed  certain  beds  of  rock  in  great 
quantity  without  penetrating  beyond  them,  either  above  or  below ; 
and  the  heemitite  occurring  as  nests  in  their  cavities  would  when 
weathered  be  naturally  converted  into  red  ochre. 

I  also  observed  at  Heddons  Motith  a  mass  of  grey  grit,  curiously 
marked  on  the  surface  with  wavy  interrupted  lines  or  narrow  bands, 
like  the  edges  of  compressed  cups  of  Fenestdla  in  the  Carboniferous 
limestone*,  and  on  breaking  open  the  rock,  I  found  them  to  be 
similarly  due  to  undulating  ejects  of  Fenestdla,  or  of  some  doeely 
allied  form. 

The  cleavage  of  the  rocks  from  Lynton  to  Heddons  Mouth  dips 
everywhere  south  or  south-south-east,  usually  at  an  angle  of  50°  or 
60°;  but  in  two  places,  where  the  beds  were  horizontal,  I  find  it 
recorded  in  my  note-book  as  dipping  at  as  low  an  angle  as  15°. 
The  beds  at  Heddons  Mouth  dip  south  at  20°;  east  of  Woodabay  tlie 
angle  increases  to  30°,  but  as  the  shore  bends  to  the  north,  the  angle 
flattens  to  15°  and  5°,  and  just  west  of  Lynmouth  the  beds  are 
horizontal.  I  did  not  visit  the  headland  east  of  this,  under  Countes- 
bury,  but  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  the  beds  seemed  certainly 
to  dip  at  a  high  angle  to  the  north,  as  drawn  in  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche's  sketch-section  in  the  Report  on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
Somersetshire. 

Proceeding  inland  the  beds  undulate  at  gentle  angles,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  valley  of  the  East  Lyne  and  elsewhere.  A  Httle  farther  south, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  a  higher  northern  dip.  Greenish-grey 
grits  and  gritty  slates  dip  north-west  at  45°  in  the  bed  of  the  brodc 
near  Sparhanger,  and  bluish  grey  slate  and  brown  grits  dip  north- 
north-west  at  20°  in  some  quarries  near  Brendon.  If  the  rocks  rise 
to  the  south  persistently  for  any  distance  south  of  this,  the  top  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  will  probably  reach  the  surface.  I  did  not  see  any 
rock  for  some  miles  to  ike  southward,  except  one  small  quarry  near 
Ffiurley  Common,  where  a  brownish  sandstone  dipped  south-west  at30°. 

*  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne,  now  of  the  Indian  Surrey,  first  called  my  attenfion  in 
Ireland  to  the  fact  that  these  waTy  markings  were  the  edges  of  unaulatiDg  sheets 
and  cups  of  Fens^eila. 
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This  sandstone  might  be  either 
part  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
or  a  Coomhola  grit.  No  rock 
was  to  be  seen  for  three  miles 
Bonth  of  this,  on  or  near  to  the 
road  to  Simonsbath,  nntil  I  came 
to  a  place  where  the  road  crossed 
a  little  rocky  ravine  with  a  small 
brook,  which  the  driver  declared 
was  the  head  of  the  Eze  *. 

The  rock  shown  here  was  a 
bluish-grey,  shining,  day-slate, 
precisely  like  some  parts  of  the 
Carbomiferous  Slate  of  Ireland, 
which  appeared  to  dip  south  at 
10^.  Near  Simonsbath  similar 
slate,  but  paler,  appeared  to  dip 
south  at  30°.  At  both  places  the 
cleavage  dips  south  at  70®  or  75**, 
and  as  there  were  no  decided  grit 
bands,  and  no  layers  of  fosols, 
or  any  appearance  of  fossils  at 
all,  it  was  with  some  doubt  that 
I  decided  on  the  dip  of  the  beds. 

The  section  in  fig.  12  will  show 
the  above  facts  in  a  diagram- 
matic form,  starting  from  a  point 
a  mile  east  of  Lymmouth  and 
crossing  the  country  to  Simons- 
bath. 

The  green  little  open  valley 
of  Simonsbath  was  very  similajr 
in  aspect  to  vaUeys  in  the  Car- 
boniferous Slate  in  Ireland,  and 
I  greatly  regret  th^t  I  was  un- 
fortunately prevented  from  re- 
turning here,  as  I  intended,  to 
trace  ti^e  Barle  down  to  the  part 
where  it  runs  in  a  deeper  and 
wilder  glen  through  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  north  of  Dulverton; 
for  it  is  there  that  I  should  most 
liope  to  find  sufficient  exposures 

*  The  people  at  SimoDsbath  aasured 
me  that  this  was  the  place  called 
Prayway,  which,  on  the  Ordnance 
map,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  another 
stream.  The  map  was,  indeed,  nearly 
useless  here,  as  neither  the  roads,  ri- 
yers,  nor  features  of  ground  marked 
on  it  agreed  with  the  existing  ones. 
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of  rock  to  enable  one  to  obeerve  directly  the  relations  of  the  rock- 
groups  to  eadi  other. 

Beturning  to  Lynton  I  collected  a  few  fossils  in  the  grey  calcareoos 
grits  on  each  side  of  the  Valley  of  Bocks,  and  matched  rather  than 
collecUd  some  Mocks  full  of  fossils  from  a  set  of  fragments  that  had 
slipped  from  the  clifEs  above  into  the  valley  of  the  East  Lyne.  I 
bdieve  the  fossiliferous  beds  near  the  hill-tope  of  the  valley  of  East 
Ljrne  to  be  very  nearly  on  the  same  horison  with  those  of  the  Valley 
of  Rocks,  and  to  be  above  the  hard  siliceous  grit-band  mentioned 
above  as  exposed  in  the  road  cuttings  down  from  Lynton  to  Lyn- 
mouth ;  so  that  fossils  may  probably  be  found  almost  everywhere  in 
the  upper  part  of  these  hill-sides.  I  found  them  certainly  at  several 
places  in  tiie  liuotes  and  fields  above  Lynton,  south  of  the  Valley  of 
Bocks,  in  grits  that  weathered  to  a  reddish  brown. 

These  fossils  were  examined  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily,  and  Mr.  David- 
son was  also  kind  enough  to  lodL  at  the  Brachiopoda  for  me.  On  the 
authority  of  those  gentlemen  they  contained  the  following  species : — 

Fenestella  antiqua.  Spirifen  speciosa,  var,  paradoxa. 

Atfayris  oonoentrioa.  StreptorhynohuB  crenistria  ?  or  umbea- 

€%u>nete6  lordida*.  culum. 

Bhyndiofiiella,  sp.  ?  Pleurotomana  asperm. 

Spirifera  aperturata  t  ?  or  oaudifera.  Aotinoorinus  (or  C^thoormuB)  TsriabUis. 

hysterica  ?  Qpthoorinus  ellipticua. 

IjBTioosta  (oBtdolsta,  ScMot,),  Fbaoops  latifrons. 

There  is  one  little  quany  on  the  hill-top,  south  of  the  Valley  of 
Bocks,  near  where  a  small  tumulus  t  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
map,  in  a  grey  and  reddish  mottled  calcareous-lookiDg  rock,  which 
is  full  of  fossils,  especially  Fenestella  and  a  small  Orthis  or  Chonetei. 
The  beds  in  this  quarry  dip  south  at  30°. 

6.  Lynton  to  Ilfracombe. — Proceeding  frtmi  Lynton  to  Bfracombe,  1 
was  again  disappointed  in  my  expectations  of  seeing  new  quarries  or 
cuttings  on  or  near  the  road,  which  keeps  as  much  as  possible  on  tiie 
high  ground.  As  bef(»:e,  near  Exmoor,  this  high  ground  shows  a 
gentiy  undulating  dreary-looking  expanse,  rising  into  continuous 
moorlands  towards  the  interior,  and  ending  in  lofty  clifb  along  the 
XH>ast.  The  unbroken  outline  of  the  moorland  watershed,  and  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  and  depth  of  the  gullies  and  ravines 
that  run  off  on  either  side  of  it,  attest  the  influence  of  the  rain,  and 
its  resulting  rivers,  in  carving  out  aU  the  picturesque  features  of  the 

*  Mr.  Pavidson  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Car- 
boniferous speoies,  Hardrengu  (Devonian  Brach.  p.  94). 

t  [Fragments  and  imperfect  casts  of  a  large  Sptrifera^  with  irregular  and  wide 
ribs,  beautifully  covered  with  very  fine,  dose,  <x)noentric  lines,  wbiofa  Mr.  David- 
son eaya  he  oould  not  determine  to  his  satisfaction ;  adding  that  it  is  probably  to 
a  fragment  of  this  shell  tbat  Phillips  applied  Schlotheim's  term  Spiriftra  apm^ 
turata  (FaL  Foss.  Cornwall,  &c.  p.  77.  pi.  xzx.  fig;.  133).  See  also  Mr.  Davidaon's 
remarks,  at  np.  26  &  116  of  his  "  Devonian  Fosuls  "  in  Mem.  Pal.  Soe.).]  Note 
hy  Mr.  Bailj. 

I  Curiously  enough  I  found  this  tumulus  to  be,  not  a  regular  conical  mound  or 
cairnt  like  those  which  are  common  in  Wales  juid  in  many  parts  of  Rnghnd,  bat 
a  circular  rampart,  exactly  like  the  "  Bathe"  scattered  over  the  south  of  Inland: 
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conntiy.  Had  the  rarines  been  in  any  way  due  to  internal  distiirb- 
anoes  and  dislocations  (a  belief  whidi  still  seems  to  linger  in  the 
minds  of  some  geologists  of  eminence),  why  did  not  some  of  them 
cause  at  least  one  ravine  to  cross  the  present  watershed  ?  The  rocks 
most  be  as  much  disturbed  about  the  watershed  as  anywhere  else, 
according  to  any  hypothesLs  as  to  the  internal  structure  of  the 
country ;  but  the  sur^e  is  an  unbroken,  gently  undulating,  upland 
plain  or  moor. 

There  is  one  quarry  on  the  left  of  the  road,  about  a  mile  south-west 
of  Parracombe,  near  tie  hill-top  before  reaching  the  turnpike,  which 
showed  a  glossy-black  slate  with  some  dove-coloured  sandstones, 
over  which  were  some  black,  earthy,  carbonaceous-looking  slates, 
all  dipping  south  at  30°.  I  was  half  indined  at  first  to  look  upon  these 
as  possibly  the  base  of  the  Coal-measures  rolled  in,  as  a  small  basin, 
but  was  unable  to  find  any  fossils  in  them.  Subsequently  I  saw 
beds  like  the  grits  near  Ilfracombe. 

Going  down  the  hill  into  Ufracombe  I  again  examined  the  quar- 
ries which  had  formerly  puzzled  me ;  but  was  again^  baffled,  and 
unable  to  come  to  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  dip  of  the 'beds.  A 
very  strong  cleavage  dipping  south  at  a  high  angle,  obliterates  the 
stratification. 

Walking  to  the  east,  however,  from  Ilfracombe  as  far  as  the 
bathing  place  called  Rapparee  Cove,  and  thence  over  the  hill  to 
Helesborongh,  I  met  with  rocks  of  unmistakeable  characters.  The 
dark  slates  with  occasional  grit-bands  are  precisely  those  of  Kinsale 
Harbour,  for  instance,  or  of  so  many  other  places  in  County  Cork. 
These  slates  lie  higher  in  the  series  than  those  in  which  the  Coom- 
hola  grits  occur.  The  grits  they  do  contain  are  usually  in  single 
beds  and  are  unfossiliferous.  The  slates,  too,  are  often  unfossiliferous 
in  Ireland  through  a  thickness  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet  and  an 
extent  of  many  miles.  The  general  dip  of  these  rocks,  east  of  Ilfra- 
combe,  is  certainly  to  the  south,  at  angles  varying  from  30°  to  60°, 
but  this  dip  is  by  no  means  so  persistent  as  it  at  first  appears. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  young  geologist,  unaooustomed  to  deava^  in  rocks, 
mar  visit  this  spot,  perhaps  1  may  to  paraoned  for  entering  a  litUe  into  details 
which  may  serve  to  guide  nis  obeerrations. 

Keeping  alone  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  towards  the  bathing-cove,  which 
the  boatman  caUed  Bapparee  Cove,  he  will  see  a  limekiln,  near  which  there  is  a 
little  cavernous  hole  unaer  the  cliff. 

The  ardied  roof  of  this  little  cavern  nearly  coincides  with  a  curve  in  the  beds, 
as  Bhown  br  the  narrow  bands,  differing  slightly  in  colour  and  ^rain  (the 
'•stripe"  or  Professor  Sedgwick \  which  indicate  the  original  beddmg  of  the 
rock.    The  cleavage,  however,  dips  steadily  to  the  south  at  66®  (see  fig.  13]|. 

A  still  more  striking  example  presents  itself  in  Rapparee  Cove.  This  is  a 
small  pebbly  cove,  some  50  yards  across,  surrounded,  except  at  the  seaward 
opening,  by  vertioil  cliffs  40  or  50  feet  high.  The  roioks  are  dark-erev  slate, 
with  two  single  beds  of  grey  grit  appearing  in  the  western  cliff,  boui  dipping 
steadily  to  the  south  at  50"  or  thereabouts.  This  dip  is  so  obvious  that  an 
observer  might  readily  be  pardoned  who  entered  it  in  his  note-book  as  the  dip 
of  the  whole  mass  of  rotk,  and  allowed  it  to  form  an  element  in  his  calculations 
for  the  Uiickness  of  the  group.  I  was  at  first  doing  so  myself;  and  had  there 
been  a  path  out  of  the  cove  to  the  eastward,  might  nave  been  satisfied  with  the 
observation,  imd  passed  on.    The  only  entnmci  to  the  cove  by  land,  however,  is 
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by  some  steps  cut  in  the  diff,  near  the  foot  of  which  is  a  wooden  bathing-house; 
and  on  returning  towards  the  steps  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sharp  liUie 
ridge  of  gritstone  that  rose  up  from  among  the  ^bbles  on  the  floor  of  the  core, 
and  ran  towards  the  northern  comer  of  the  bathing  house. 

Fig.  13. 


V^>X\^V^\\^^\\^ 


Small  cavity  near  limekiln,  half  a  mile  east  of  Ilfraoombe,  showing  contorted 
beds  traversed  by  slaty  cleavage.- 

Fig.  14. 


Small  Anticlinal  ridge  in  Bapparee  Gove,  near  Ilfraoombe. 

This  little  ridge  of  grit  had  a  steep  face  to  the  north,  on  which  was  a  well- 
developed  *'  ripple  "  or  •'  current-mark.'*    As  this  could  have  been  ibrmed  only 
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on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed,  I  saw  at  onoe  that  the  little  ridge  was  the  topof  a 
sharp  antidinal  fold,  of  which  no  trace  appeared  in  the  cliff  of  slate  above  it. 
Neither  was  this  the  only  one,  for  some  other  crumpled  grits  showed  themselyes 
a  little  fiurther  south,  on  the  floor  of  the  cove. 

These  undulations  greatly  reduced  the  thickness,  which  the  appearance  of  the 
two  grit-bands  on  the  western  cli£E^  dipping  steadily  souUi,  and  so  far  apart  froon 
each  other,  would  have  led  me  at  first  to  assien  to  the  rocks  shown  in  the  coTe. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  on  looking  more  attentiydy  I  found  tiiat  the  two  erit-bands, 
which  seemed  to  strike  so  ste^ily  towards  the  east  in  the  western  cliff,  did  not 
appear  in  the  eastern  cliff  of  the  cove  at  all,  but  were  cut  off  by  some  fitult  or 
**  trouble  *'  at  the  south-e^st  comer  of  the  coye. 

The  western  diff  was  formed  wholly  of  slate,  which  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed  to  dip  south,  but  did  in  reality  undulate  in  various  directions,  aiui  was 
in  some  places  horizontaL  This  was  shown  by  the  little  parallel  bandis  of  dark 
and  light-ffrey  colour,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  producing  what  we  <»11 
*'  ribboned  slate"  in  Ireland.  They  were  traversed  by  a  well-marked  cleavage, 
which  dipped  south  at  60",  and  one  set  of  joints  was  parallel  to  this  cleavage,  pro- 
ducing exactly  the  appearance  of  bedding,  so  that  any  observer  who  was  not 
greatly  on  his  guard,  might  easily  have  be^  deceived,  m  tiie  facts  observable  in 
this  cove,  into  assigning  a  steady  persistent  southern  dip  to  the  whole  of  the 


From  what  I  saw  elsewhere  about  Ilfracombe  and  Mortehoe,  I  believe  that, 
while  there  is  a  real  general  dip  to  the  south  throu^out  the  district,  this  dip 
is  by  no  means  so  prevalent  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  that  the  total  thickness 
is  accordingly  much  less  than  would  be  at  first  supposed. 

In  the  little  oove  of  Helesborongh,  about  a  mile  east  of  Jlfracombe, 
the  slate  contained  in  one  place  a  strong  calcareous  band,  consisting 
of  nodular  lumps  of  white  calc-spar,  weathering  brown,  with  strings 
of  the  same  substance  ramifying  into  the  grey  slates,  r  The  dip  here 
is  certainly  south-south-west  at  35°. 

7.  Pickwett  Down  and  Mortehoe, — ^Proceeding  from  Ilfracombe  to 
the  south-west  by  Bicklescombe  and  Score  (?  Scaur),  and  thence  along 
the  lanes  towards  Pickwell  Down,  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  before 
reaching  Crosscombe,  but  small  quarries  and  cuttings  in  dark-grey 
slate,  apparently  without  any  grit-bands.  It  would  have  been 
quite  useless,  therefore,  to  waste  the  little  time  at  my  disposal  in 
attempting  to  determine  the  dip  of  the  beds.  The  cleavage  still 
dipped  everywhere  to  the  south  at  60^  or  thereabouts.  At  Cross- 
combe, however,  I  came  on  a  little  quarry  in  thick,  coarse,  brownish- 
red  sandstone,  with  slaty  partings,  some  of  which  were  a  dirty 
yellow,  and  some  of  a  biight-red.  '<  Genuine  Old  Bed  Sandstone ''  is 
the  note  I  find  in  my  note-book  as  to  these  beds.  They  dip  S.  10*^ 
W.  at  45^.  From  this  quarry,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southward, 
over  Pickwell  Down,  there  is  no  rock  exposed  in  situ,  that  I  could 
find,  except  in  shallow  little  quarries  that  did  not  go  deep  enough 
to  show  the  *'  lie"  of  the  rock.  The  fragments  in  these  quarries, 
the  field-walls  that  had  been  built  from  them,  and  the  angular 
rabble  and  pieces  covering  the  ploughed  fields  and  stubbles,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  yellow  and  red  gritstones  of  various  shades,  from 
light  yellow  to  dark  brown,  and  from  light  pink  to  deep  claret- 
colour.  Some  pieces  of  purple  slate,  or  of  yellowish-green  slate 
also  occurred. 

I  walked  over  the  seaward  slope  of  Pickwell  Down,  hoping  to 
find  some  natural  or  artificial  excavation  that  would  disclose  the 
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rocks,  bat  in  vam.  The  beach  is  backed  by  loflj  sand-dones  pOed 
against  the  foot  of  the  Down.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  shown  before 
reaching  the  farm  called  **  Vention,''  where  I  had  previooalj  seen 
rocks  identical  in  character  with  the  upper  pcui;  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  of  county  Cork  (see  Joum.  Dublin.  Qeol.  Soc.  voL  z.). 

Taking,  however,  what  I  did  see  in  connexion  with  what  I  had 
previously  seen,  north  of  Braunton^  on  the  road  from  Bamsti^tle  to 
nfracombe,  near  Span  Head,  and  north  of  Dulverton,  I  ean  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  the  existence  of  a  band  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
striking  from  Morte  Bay,  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  nules 
into  the  country,  with  a  general  dip  to  the  south,  at  a  very  hi^ 
angle. 

The  surface-width  of  this  band  appears  to  be  about  two  miles ; 
Mid  if  we  estimate  its  average  dip  at  40^,  it  will  give  us  a  thickness 
of  about  7000  feet.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  xmdulatioiis 
in  the  beds,  if  we  could  see  them,  would  greatly  reduce  thb  amount, 
and  that  the  actual  thickness  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  which  reaches 
the  surface  may  not  be  more  than  half  that  calculated  above. 

Walking  along  the  beach  toward  Tracey,  I  found  some  crags  in 
situ  on  the  beach,  and  also  in  a  quarry  in  the  side  of  the  lane  going 
up  to  Pickwell  Down.  These  are,  about  "  Potter's  Hill,"  as  mark^ 
in  the  Ordnance  map.  The  crags  on  the  beach  are  described  m  my 
note-book,  as  '^pale-grey  grits  and  slates, dipping  south  at70^, cleavage 
perpendicular,  with  nodular  bands,  as  if  calcareous,  but  I  b^eve 
ferruginous  (?),  Are  these  Carboniferous  Slate  or  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone ?"  The  quarry  up  the  lane  is  described  as  shovring  **  softish 
purple  and  green  sandy  slate,  dip  (?)  sooth  at  70^."  These  beds  are  so 
very  indefinite  in  character  that  I  must  frankly  give  them  up.  They 
might  possibly  be  deep  in  the  Old  Bed  Sand^ne,  or  they  might 
be  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate. 

North  of  Tracey,  however,  where  the  rocks  are  w^  shown  cm 
the  coast,  and  thence  to  Mortehoe,  and  down  again  into  Lee  Bay, 
all  the  rocks  are  identical  in  character  with  parts  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Slate  of  00.  Cork,  such  as  axe  shown  about  Bandon  and 
Einsale,  or  about  Bosscarrberry,  or  between  that  and  Dunmanway. 
There  are  scarcely  any  grit-bands,  the  whole  mass  being  a  smooth, 
shining  day-slate,  black  when  fresh  and  damp,  but  weathering  to  a 
pale  greenish-grey.  It  all  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  a  steady  dip  to 
the  south.  The  cleavage  certainly  does  d^  steadily  at  50^  or  60°, 
but  the  more  I  worked  with  the  hammer  at  the  slate  ro<^  near 
Mortehoe,  the  less  persistent  appeared  to  be  the  dip  of  the  beds. 
Over  large  spaces  I  could  not  succeed  in  bringing  out  any  structors 
that  could  be  depended  on  as  the  stratification  of  the  rock.  On 
some  parts  of  the  low  rocky  clif&  near  Mortehoe,  the  true  bedding 
of  the  rocks  coincided  with  the  cleavage.  In  other  parts  the  beds 
dipped  northwards,  while  the  deavage  dipped  south.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  near  a  place  called  '<  Yard,"  abont  a  mile  north-east 
of  Mo'rtehoe. 

While,  then,  I  agree  with  all  previous  observers  in  assigning  a 
general  southern  dip  to  the  whole  of  the  rocks  of  North  Devon,  and 
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believe  tke  Mortehoe,  Simonsbath,  and  Exton  slates  to  be  above 
those  of  the  Lynton  district ;  I  believe  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  assign  a  thickness  to  the  former  with  anything  lika  the  approxi- 
mation to  certainty  we  might  possibly  do  to  the  latter,  and  that 
their  apparent  may  be  vastly  in  excess  of  their  real  thickness. 

In  making  obflerrstionB  on  the  dip  of  the  beds  in  a  great  section  of  slates, 
eren  the  most  practised  obserrers  may  be  occasionally  led  astray. 

If  the  beds  nndolate  while  the  dip  of  the  cleaTage  is  steady,  and  if  the  sub- 
ilanoe  of  the  slate  be  reiy  homogeneous,  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  stratifi- 
oation  is  only  well  Aowa,  when  it  has  a  given  relation  to  the  cleavage,  when  for 
instance  they  coincide,  or  when  they  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  when 
they  cross  at  some  other  ansle,  so  that  the  particular  mark  of  stratification  which 
the  kind  of  slate  possesses  shall  be  least  obscured  by  the  deayage.  But,  whrai, 
in  obserringa  long  section,  a  nomber  of  these  comparatively  well-marked  "  dips" 
ooonr  at  several  intervals,  all  in  the  same  direction,  an  observer  is  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  the  intermediate  parts  dip  also  in  the  same  direction,  and  base  his 
estimate  of  thit^ess  on  the  width  of  the  whole  mass  and  its  mean  angle  of  in- 
dination.  It  is  possible  he  may  be  right,  but  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  he 
may  be  wrone ;  and  that  the  section  may  only  show  the  same  comparatively 
small  group  of  beds  undulating  across  it,  as  suggested  in  fig.  15,  where  the  parts 
showing  the  bedding  distinctly  are  supposed  to  be  those  which  coincide  with 
the  cleavage. 

N.  Fig.  15^  s. 

a  b  §  d 


Fig.  16. 


a,  6,  r,  d.  Places  where  the  stratification  coincides  with  the  cleavage,  and  is  there 
observable,  while  in  the  intermediate  places  it  is  not  disoemable,  or  vice  versd. 

If  in  such  a  section  the  bedding  were 
well  seen  at  a,  6,  e,  and  d,  and  not  at  all 
observable  in  the  intermediate  parts,  the 
whole  mass  mif ht  be  supposed  to  dip 
south  at  45^  and  show  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  beds,  instead  of  a  repetition  of 
the  same. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cleavage  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  a 
struotnire  I  observed  at  Mortehoe,  which 
I  took  at  first  for  stratification,  but  had 
afterwards  reason  to  doubt  it;  I  have 
often  observed  it  before,  and  it  is  some- 
times verr  deceptive,  and  may  accord- 
ingly lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions. 
Along  certain  parallel  bands  in  the  slate, 
about  1  inch  in  width,  and  a  foot  or  two 
apart,  there  occurs  a  shake  or  crumple 
in  the  cleavaffe-planes.  Viewed  in  sec- 
tion it  would  DC  as  in  fig.  16. 

It  is,  however,  when  observed  on  the 
face  of  a  bed  that  it  is  most  deceptive, 
as  the  change  of  tint  resulting  from  the 
diffiBrenoe  in  the  angle  of  reflection  of 
the  light  gives  to  the  litUe  bands  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  difference  of  colour  in  the 
substance  of  the  rock,  so  that  Uiev  might 
be  taken  for  the  true  "  stripe  *'  of  uie  slate. 
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8.  Aspect  of  the  Country. — In  tra- 
versing the  country  between  Morte- 
hoe  and  Lee  Bay,  I  was  again  stnick 
with  the  exact  similarity  of  the  form 
of  ground  and  nature  of  scenery  to 
that  so  frequent  in  the  Carboniferous 
Slate  country  of  county  Cork.  The 
general  surface  of  the  Mgh  ground  is 
uniform  and  monotonous,  but  it  is 
cut  into  such  numerous  little  dells, 
opening  out  into  deeper  ravines,  and 
these  into  steep-sided,  flat-bottomed 
valleys,  that  it  becomes  picturesque 
and  beautifdl.  The  tops  of  the  hills, 
too,  left  standing  between  the  ravines 
and  valleys,  are  varied  by  frequent 
little  brows  and  ridges  of  ^te,  form- 
ing small,  parallel,  escarped  terraces, 
and  rocky  crags,  and  furze-covered 
knolls,  while  the  colour  and  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  all  the  minuter  fea- 
tures of  the  scenery  are  identical  in 
both  countries. 

I  was  hastily  summoned  from  U- 
fracombe,  on  private  business,  before 
I  could  examine  the  calcareous  bands 
and  other  rocks  of  Combe-Martin  and 
its  neighbourhood.  K,  however,  the 
Lynton  rocks  below,  and  the  Ilfra- 
combe  and  Mortehoe  rocks  above  be 
determined,  the  intermediate  Combe- 
Martin  beds  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

9.  Probable  Existence  of  a  Great 
East  and  West  Fault  with  Downthrow 
to  the  Northward, — Having  now  laid 

.  before  the  Society  the  means  I  have 
had  of  examining  the  rocks  and  form- 
ing an  opinion  upon  them,  I  have  to 
state  my  deliberate  judgment  that 
the  rocks  of  Lynton,  Hfracorabe,  and 
Mortehoe  are  part  of  the  same  group 
of  rocks  as  those  called  the  Carboni- 
ferous Slate  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
rocks  which  strike  from  Pickwell 
Down,  through  Swinham  Down,  Gar- 
monds  Down,  Span  Head  (of  the  Ord- 
nance map),  and  Dulverton  Common, 
to  Haddon  Down,  are  the  upper  part 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland ; 
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the  Irish  Old  Bed  Sandstone  being  the  same  as  that  of  South  "Wales, 
bat  more  indurated  and  traversed  by  slaty  cleavage.  If  that  judg- 
ment be  a  correct  one,  it  follows,  that  as  the  Carboniferous  Slate  of 
Ireland  is,  without  doubt,  above  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  striking  from  Pickwell  Down  to  Haddon  Down  will 
be  below  the  rocks  of  Ljnton,  all  appearances  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding ;  and  that  consequently  some  great  fault,  with  a  down- 
throw to  the  north,  must  run  between  the  two,  as  suggested  in 
£g.  17.  The  alternative  to  the  conclusion  will  be,  that  &ere  is  a 
band  of  rocks,  from  3000  to  7000  feet  in  thickness,  precisely  re- 
sembling the  Irish  Lower  Oroup,  but  lying  in  Devonshire  in  the 
middle  of  the  Upper  Group.  If  there  were  ai\y  direct  evidence  in 
Devonshire  that  such  is  the  structure  of  the  country,  all  that  could 
be  said  would  be,  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  unexampled  occurrence.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evi- 
dence for  it  beyond  the  general  southern  dip  of  the  country,  which 
is  just  as  compatible  with  one  hypothesis  as  the  other.  There  is  no 
place  that  I  could  find,  either  by  my  own  search,  or  described  in  any 
published  researches  of  others,  where  the  band  of  slates  stretching 
from  Mortehoe  to  Exton  can  actually  be  seen  to  pass  under  the  red 
sandstones  and  slates  that  stretch  from'  Pickwell  Down  to  Haddon 
Down ;  they  can  only  be  seen  to  dip  towards  them. 

10.  Thickness  of  the  rocks  of  North  Devon  on  the  ordinary  hypo^ 
Ihesis, — ^There  is  even  a  strong  presumption  against  the  ordinary 
hypothesis  to  be  deduced  from  the  enormous  thickness  which  it  com- 
pels us  to  assign  to  the  rocks  of  North  Devon,  and  that  without 
arriving  at  any  definite  base  to  them.  All  observers,  from  Sedgwick 
and  Murchison,  Weaver*,  De  la  Beche  and  Phillips,  down  to  our 
own  day,  when  the  Bev.  M.  Mules,  of  Marwood,  and  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Etheridge,  who  have  constructed  rough  maps  of  the  country  t* 
and  Mr.  Townshend  M.  Hall,  of  Pilton,  who  has  described  it  to  the 
Exeter  Naturalists'  Field  Club  J,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
regular  succession  of  rock-groups,  dipping  one  under  the  other,  from 
Xynton  to  the  latitude  of  Barnstaple  Estuary  and  South  Molton. 

MLr.  Weaver,  the  accuracy  of  whose  observations  no  one  has  ever 
disputed,  divides  the  rocks  of  the  country  into  eight  such  groups,  as 
follows : — 

8.  Culmiferous  Shales.  1  p^  y  «f«of« 

7.  Wavellite  schistus  and  limestone.  J  ^^^  ®^^^- 

6.  Trilobite  slates. 

5.  WooUacombe  sandstones,  flags,  and  slates. 

4.  Morte  slates. 

3.  Trentishoe  quartzy-slate  and  sandstone,  including  the 

Combe-Martin  limestones. 
2.  Lynton  calcareous  slates. 
] .  Foreland  sandstones  (top  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  ?). 

♦  See  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soo.  London,  toI.  ii.  p.  589,  Jan.  3rd,  1838. 
t  I  am  indebted  to  both  these  gentlemen  for  a  sight  of  these  maps. 
X  Reported  in  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette,  Sept  29th,  1865. 
VOL.  XXn. — PART  I.  2  c 
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The  two  uppermost  of.  these  groups,  Nos.  7  and  8,  belong  to  the 
Ooal-measureSy  the  other  six  are  the  rocks  subsequently  known  as 
Devonian;  and  he  says,  they  form  "one  persistent  consecutiTe 
series,"  all  dipping  generally  to  the  south,  with  a  few  occasional 
undulations,  ^e  angle  of  dip,  he  says,  increases  from  20^  on  the 
north  to  80°  on  the  south,  being  from  20*^  to  30°  in  his  1st  and  2nd 
groups,  from  45°  to  70°  in  his  3rd  group,  and  generally  80°  in  his 
4th,  5tii,  and  6th ;  a  **  lower  angle  being  sometimes  observable  on 
approaching  an  undulation"*. 

All  the  published  accounts,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  a  general 
agreement  with  those  statements,  and  I  should  myself  agree  generally 
with  them  so  far  as  they  profess  to  be  descriptions  of  observed  facts. 

Now  the  distance  in  a  straight  line,  measured  directly  across  the 
strike  of  these  beds,  from  Lynton  to  South  Molton,  is  about  fourteen 
miles,  or  73,920  feet.  If  we  say  70,000  feet,  and  assign  a  mean 
angle  of  inclination  of  45°  to  the  dip  of  the  beds,  we  get  a  total 
thickness  of  49,490  (say  50,000)  feet  for  them.  But  suppose  we 
deduct  about  a  third  of  the  width  as  an  allowance  for  undulations 
in  the  beds,  and  reduce  it  to  50,000  feet,  and  allow  the  mean  angle 
of  inclination  to  be  only  30°,  and  I  think  the  observable  facts  will 
hardly  admit  of  any  greater  reduction  on  the  hypothesiB  of  a  suc- 
cession of  consecutive  groups,  we  must  still  beUevo  that  the  bods 
below  the  Coal-measures  in  North  Devon  have  a  thickness  of  25,000 
feet,  and  that  without  reaching  their  base,  which  is  concealed  some- 
where under  the  waters  of  the  Bristol  channel. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  result  that  requires  a  comparison 
with  some  other  district  where  these  same  rocks  can  be  measured, 
either  for  its  correction  or  its  verification. 

Comparing  them  with  the  south-western  part  of  Ireland,  the  cor- 
rection I  propose  is  the  inevitable  result. 

It  detaches  the  true  Old  Bed  Sandstone  from  the  grey-slates, 
which  contain  marine  fossils,  and  thus  divides  the  thickness,  in  the 
first  instance,  between  two  distinct  formations,  while,  with  respect  to 
the  grey  slates  themselves,  it  shows  those  of  one  district  to  be  a  re-^ 
petition  of  those  of  the  other,  and  therefore  that  the  thickness  of 
one  is  not  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  structure  of  North  Devon,  then,  will  be  represented  by  tfie 
figure  17,  in  which  the  facts  observed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  grouped  together  and  condensed.  It  does  not,  then, 
represent  any  particular  line  of  country,  but  offers  a  key  to  the 
structure  of  the  whole. 

The  structure  is  that  of  a  broken  anticlinal,  the  northern  arm  of 
which  has  sunk  in  against  the  southern  arm ;  the  line  of  fracture 
running  along  the  crest  of  the  curve.  It  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common structure.  There  is  an  excellent  example  of  it  in  the  hill 
of  Slievnamuck,  in  the  county-Tipperary,  where  in  like  manner  the 
northern  arm  of  one  of  a  series  of  parallel  anticlinal  ridges  has 
fallen  in  against  the  southern  arm.  In  that  place  a  thickness  of 
700  or  800  feet  of  Coal-measures  is  brought  in  direct  apposition  with 
*  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  London,  toI.  ii  p.  689. 
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the  Lower  Silurian  Eocks.  There  are  places  there,  where  in  an 
open  ditchy  it  is  possible  to  stand  with  one  foot  on  Lower  Silurian 
slates,  and  the  other  on  a  bed  700  or  800  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
Coal-measures.  To  the  north  of  the  faiilt  several  beds  of  Coal-mea- 
sures may  be  seen,  in  many  places,  cropping  out  on  the  slope  of  the 
ground;  while  still  farther  north*  a  great  tract  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  rises  out  from  below  them,  across  which  it  is  necessary 
to  travel  for  some  miles  before  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  rises  up  in  the 
ridge,  near  Emly.  To  the  south  of  the  fault,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  base  of  this  Old  Ked  Sandstone  may  be  seen  reposing  on  the 
highly  inclined  Silurian  slates ;  and  the  hill  above  shows  several 
hundred  feet  of  it,  the  beds  dipping  south,  under  another  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  valley,  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Aherlow.  The 
SUevnamuck  fault,  then,  must  have  a  downthrow  to  the  north  of 
at  least  4000,  and  possibly  6000  feet.  (See  Explan.  of  Sh.  165, 
Geol.  Surv.  Ireland,  or  '  Student's  Manual,'  p.  286.) 

A  similar  throw  in  the  supposed  fault  in  North  Devon  would 
account  for  all  the  observed  facts. 

11.  Objections  considered, — The  arguments  against  the  hypothesis  I 
propose,  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads,  (a)  stratigraphical,  (h) 
lithological,  and  (c)  pakeontological. 

a.  The  stratigraphical  objections  have  already  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, and  it  has  been  shown  that  while  the  observable  stratigra- 
phical facts  would  not  of  themselves  lead  to  the  hypothesis,  there  are 
none  which  are  conclusive  against  it.  I  may  also  state  my  belief  that 
it  would  inevitably  have  occurred  to  any  one  who  had  examined  North 
Devon,  after  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
south-west  of  Ireland.  Had  it  so  happened,  for  instance,  that  my 
old  teacher.  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  my  present  chief.  Sir  K.  I. 
If  urchison,  had  been  familiar  with  the  rocks  of  the  county  Cork 
before  entering  on  Devonshire,  I  believe  they  would  have  announced 
the  existence  of  this  great  fault  as  a  matter  of  course. 

6.  The  lithological  arguments  against  the  hypothesis  seem  at  first 
to  be  stronger.  The  aspect  of  the  beds  about  Baggy  Point,  Barn- 
staple, and  Dulverton  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lynton, 
Bfracombe,  andMortehoe  beds ;  and  the  limestones  of  Combe-Martin, 
&c.,  appear  from  published  accounts  to  be  stronger  than  the  thin 
bands  of  calcareous  slates  in  the  Barnstaple  district. 

In  reply  I  would  urge  that  the  Carboniferous  slate  of  Ireland 
Taries  in  character  in  different  districts  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
parts  might  not  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  formation,  if 
their  physical  continuity  could  not  be  traced,  and  their  different 
g^raduations  followed  across  the  country. 

In  Devonshire  itself  the  beds  which  dip  under  the  Coal-measures 
on  the  north,  differ  in  aspect  from  those  which  rise  from  under  those 
same  C^al-measures  on  the  south,  although  they  must  be  on  the  same 
general  horizon.  The  limestones  which  prevail  near^Combe-Martin, 
and  in  South  Devon,  are  local  banks  of  limestone,  which  did  not 
happen  to  be  formed  in  the  beds  about  Barnstaple  and  Dulverton^ 
though  the  calcareous  matter  is  not  totally  absent  there. 
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The  sandstones,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  North  Devon,  which 
are  interstratified  with  the  grey-slates,  vary  greatly  in  thickness. 
Near  Bantry  the  Coomhola  Grits  are  3000  feet  in  thickness ;  in 
many  places  near  Cork  20  or  30  feet  is  the  maximnm  that  could  be 
assigned  to  them,  and  they  have  no  greater  thickness  at  Kenmare, 
which  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Bantry  Bay.  That 
similar  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  sandstone  beds,  and  their 
mode  of  interstratification  with  the  slates  should  occur  in  Devon  is 
only  what  is  to  be  expected.  I  would  also  remark,  that  though 
there  is  not  a  minute  lithological  identity  between  the  beds  of  die 
Baggy  Point  country  and  those  of  the  Lynton  district,  there  is  after 
all  no  very  great  difference  between  them ;  alternations  of  greenish 
and  greyish  grits,  with  grey  slates,  prevail  in  both  cases  ;  and  if  the 
**  lie  of  the  beds,"  and  their  circumstances  of  exposure  were  alike, 
I  believe  their  similarity  of  aspect  would  appear  greater. 

The  objections,  then,  arising  from  variations  in  lithological  cha- 
racter in  different  localities  a  few  miles  apart  cannot  be  accepted  as 
valid  against  the  supposition  that  they  belong  to  the  same  group  of 
beds. 

e.  The  palseontological  resemble  the  lithological  objections,  and 
allow  of  a  similar  answer. 

There  are  fossils  in  the  Lynton  and  Combe-Martin  district  which 
are  not  known  in  the  Baggy  Point  and  Barnstaple  district,  and  vice 
versd ;  but  there  are  also  fossils  which  are  conmion  to  the  two  dis- 
tricts. If  the  lithologica!  variations  are  admitted,  some  palsBonto- 
logical  difference  may  be  expected  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  Carboniferous  Slate  forms  one  physically  con- 
tinuous area,  and  where  its  lithological  structure  is  simpler  than  in  De- 
vonshire, many  fossils  are  peculiar  to  parts  of  that  area,  some  species 
only  occurring  in  one  or  two  localities.  (See  Mems.  of  Geol.  Survey, 
Explanations  of  sheets  187,  (&c.,  and  192,  <&c.  of  the  Irish  maps.) 

It  may,  then,  be  reasonably  expected,  even  when  all  the  species 
are  collected,  that  different  species  will  occur  in  the  same  beds  in 
different  parts  of  Devonshire.  I  refrain  from  entering  into  a  discussion 
respecting  species  of  fossils  in  which  my  own  knowledge  would  not 
allow  me  to  take  any  part  except  at  second-hand,  but  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  mention  the  following  list  of  species  which  I  find  given 
by  palaeontological  authorities  as  common  to  the  districts  north  and 
south  of  the  central  band  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  North  Devon. 


Species. 

South. 

North. 

Authori^. 

Cyathophyllum  {Turbinolopsis, 

.  Brushford  ... 
r  Pilton 

Ljnton  

PhiDips. 
>» 

Fenesfcella  antiqua 

Lynton  \ 

iL 

Woodabay...J 
Lynton  

'   Crojde 

1  Brushford   ... 

Pilton 

Pilton 

Pilton 

Actinocrinus  tenaistriatus 

Cvathocr  inns  variabilis     

Pleurotoraaria  aspera    

Ljmton  

Woodabay.... 
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Species. 


South. 


North. 


Authority. 


Belleropbon  globatus.. 
Athjris  ooncentrica  •. 
Chonelte  Hardrensifl . . 


Orthis  interlineata . 


striatulA.... 

RbjDchonella  pugDus    

— ^pleurodon t... 

Spirifera  lieyioosta  vel  ostiolata 

S{>iriferiiia  cristata,  var,  octo- 

plicata 


Strophomena  rbomboidalis  * 

Streptorhjnchus  crenistria  «., 
Phacops  latifronst     


Pilton 

Brushford  . 

Marwood.... 
Pilton 

Barnstaple, 

Braunton 

Marwood 

'Barnstaple  . 

Croyde    .... 

Manrood.... 

^ton 

Pilton  (?)  .... 

Pilton 

PUton 

IpUton 


Barnstaple 
-  Braunton 

Marwood..., 
/PUton 

Barnstaple  . 
! braunton  .... 


^Woodabay 
Bfraoombe.. 


Lynton 


near 
Bfracombe  . 
'[Ifraoombe*... 
Ilfraoombe.... 

nfracombe 

Lynton  

nfracombe 


J  Ilfraoombe  .. 
BAracombe.... 
Lynton  


Phillips. 
Davidson. 


}■■ 


Baily. 


I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  anticipating  a  considerablo  ac- 
cession to  this  list  when  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  search  has  been 
applied  to  the  country  J. 

12.  C<ynsiderations  on  the  Devonian  Fossils, — ^As  many  persons  will 
be  inclined  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  Devonian  fossils  as  fixing 
the  place,  or  the  age,  of  the  Devonian  rocks,  it  is  advisable  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  value  of  this  evidence. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
restricted  within  narrow  limits.  The  question  is,  to  which  of  the 
two  conformable  groups  of  beds — the  uarboniferous  Limestone  or 
tiie  Old  Bed  Sandstone — do  the  Devonian  beds  belong? 

*  Strophomena  depretsa  (formerly  Lcptana  and  Producta  depressa),  and  8» 
Tugoea  ana  amdoga  are  now  included  under  8.  rhwnhoidalis^  by  Mr.  Davidson. 

t  Specimens  of  this  trilobite  were  procured  by  me  from  the  late  Mr.  Symonds 
of  Braunton,  and  collected  by  myself  at  Lynton  last  year;  it  occurs  also  at 
Pilton  and  elsewhere. 

\  This  anticipation  has  already  been  partly  verified.  In  the  number  of  the 
*  GtBological  Magazine/  for  April  last,  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spencer  George 
PercevaX  of  Severn  House,  Henbury,  Bristol,  giving  an  account  of  some  fossils 
he  had  found  near  Wittbycombe,  a  couple  of  miles  south  of  Dunster.  The  beds 
are  an  extension  of  the  Combe-Martin  beds,  but  not  only  do  thev  contain, 
according  to  Mr.  Perceval's  determinations,  at  least  fourteen  species  of  Devonian 
oorals,  but  a  large  species  of  Cucullaa,  together  with  Terebratula?,  Spirifewe,  Ac 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  CucuUaa  is  the  same  as  one  from 
Marwood  or  Braunton,  or  is  the  CitculUea  Griffithii  of  Ireland. 

I  would  also  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  Palscontologisis 
whether  there  is  any  great  difference  between  the  Myalina  from  the  Carboniferous 
rock  of  Scotland  (Carluke  and  Pitlossie),  and  that  from  Hangman  Hill,  near 
Combe-Martin.  Both  specimens  nre  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in 
Jerroyn  Street    (Note  added  in  July  as  the  paper  pcssed  through  the  press.) 
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Had  the  Deyonshire  slates  contained  Silurian  fossils  on  ihe  one 
hand,  or  lias  fossils  on  the  other,  they  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  been  referred  to  the  one  or  tiie  other  of  those  two  for- 
mations. 

The  choice  now,  however,  is  limited  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  that  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  unless  we  as- 
sign to  them  a  hitherto  undefined  period  between  those  two,  or  sup- 
pose them  to  be  older  than  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

We  need  hardly  trouble  ourselves,  however,  with  the  two  latter 
suppositions. 

Now,  the  Devonian  fossils  are  said  to  comprise  some  species 
which  are  found  abo  in  Silurian  rocks  *,  and  are  not  known  in  ihe 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  They  undoubtedly  contain  many  spe- 
cies found  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  f  which  are  not  known 
in  any  Silurian  rock,  as  well  as  a  few  (such  as  Strophomena  rhom- 
hoidalis),  which  range  from  Silurian  into  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone. 

The  Devonian  fossils  also  comprise  some  peculiar  species  of  Silurian 
genera,  which  do  not  occur  as  species  in  Silurian,  nor  as  genera  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  Some  of  the  Trilobites  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  case. 

They  also  comprise  some  peculiar  species  of  Carboniferous  ge- 
nera (Producta,  for  instance)  which  do  not  occur  aa  species  in  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  nor  as  genera  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  genera  (such  as  Stringocephalus  among  the 
Brachiapoda,  Megahdon  among  the  Conchifera,  and  Calceola,  what- 
ever that  may  be)  which  are  peculiarly  Devonian  genera. 

Altogether,  the  Devonian  fossils  have  an  intermediate  aspect 
(whether  in  the  specific  characters  of  some,  as  pointed  out  first  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale,  or  in  their  general  fades)  between  those  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  and  those  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  natural  presumption,  therefore,  was,  that  the  beds  contain- 
ing those  fossils  were  intermediate  in  age,  and  therefore  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  could  be  observed  stra- 
tigraphicaUy  to  hold  that  intermediate  position. 

However  natural  that  presumption  was,  however,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  that  it  vros^i  presumption  only,  and  not  aj^roof. 

The  intermediate  biological  character  of  tiie  Devonian  fos«ilB,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  exist,  is  neither  a  conclusive  proof  that  they 
are  of  the  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  nor  that  they  were  not 
contemporaneous  with  those  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  geological  age  of  fossils  is  proved  by  the  stratigraphical  po- 
sition of  the  beds  containing  them.  When  that  age  has  been 
established  by  reference  to  dear  sections  in  one  or  two  localities^ 
the  fossils  themselves  are  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  age  of  beds 
in  other  localities  whose  stratigraphical  position  perhaps  is  not 
clear.    In  all  such  cases,  however,  there  must  be  either  an  avowed 

*  Mr.  Ktheridge  reckons  these  as  13,  mostly  Corals. 
t  Mr.  Etberidge  reckons  these  as  92. 
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or  tacit  reference  to  sections  in  the  first  instance,  showing  the 
Btratigraphical  relations  of  the  beds. 

It  maj  be  reserved  for  some  fiitare  pal^ntologists  to  treat  fos- 
sils independently^  and  show,  from  their  biological  relations  only, 
the  necessary  laws  which  must  have  r^^ulated  their  appearance  in 
time ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  having  even  attempted  this 
task  as  yet. 

To  take  an  extreme  case  at  once,  the  family  of  the  OraptolitidcB 
for  instance :  if  any  geologist  now  find  in  any  rock  a  fragment  of 
a  Graptolite,  he  refers  the  age  of  that  rock  to  one  of  the  ix)wer 
Palttozoic  periods  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  in  no  known  in- 
stance would  he  be  wrong  in  so  doing.  But  he  does  so,  not  because 
of  anything  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  fossil,  but  because  no 
one  ever  yet  did  find  a  Qraptolite  in  any  rock  which  could  be 
shown  stratigraphically  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  or  any 
higher  part  of  ^e  series.  No  palseontologbt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
could  show  a  merely  biological  reason  why  the  Graptolites  might 
not  have  existed  during  the  Secondary  or  Tertiary  epochs.  Or 
suppose  that  no  shells  belonging  to  the  genus  Producta  had  ever 
yet  been  seen,  could  any  one  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  Froducta 
have  decided  on  its  age  without  any  reference  to  the  stratigraphi- 
cal  position  of  the  bed  in  which  it  was  found  ?  Even  if  he  had 
gueeised,  from  its  biological  relations  to  other  Palaeozoic  Brachiopods, 
that  the  sheU  was  itself  of  Palaeozoic  age,  still  he  n^ust  have  based 
his  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  those  other  Brachiopods  had  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  beds  which  were  shown  to  be  of  Palaeozoic  ago 
by  their  stratigraphical  position. 

The  very  value  of  the  doctrine  of  the  chronological  significance 
of  organic  remains,  and  the  constant  use  made  of  it  by  geologists, 
seem  sometimes  to  have  caused  them  to  forget  that  the  significance 
is  a  secondary  and  derivative  one  only,  depending,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  the  stratigraphical  succession  of  the  beds  in  which  the 
fossils  are  to  be  found,  and  upon  that  alone. 

The  peculiar  Devonian  species  and  genera  of  fossils,  therefore,  have 
no  definite  value  in  themselves  as  fijong  the  exact  place  in  the  series 
of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  until  the  place  of  those  rocks  has 
somewhere  been  determined  by  stratigraphical  evidence.  Those 
rocks  have  of  late  years  been  held  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  the 
series  as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  or  to  lie  between  the  top  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone ;  but 
where,  in  England  or  in  Western  Europe,  is  the  section  that  shows 
a  distinct  stratigraphical  succession,  with  fully  developed  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  below,  and  fully-developed  Carboniferous  Limestone 
above,  and  a  series  of  Devonian  slates  and  limestones  and  their 
peculiar  fossils  between  ?  There  is  no  such  section ;  but  if  such  had 
been  the  order  of  nature,  surely  we  should  by  this  time  have  some- 
where found  a  section  to  prove  it. 

But  the  case  is  even  simpler  and  stronger  than  that,  for  not 
only  is  there  no  section  exposing  the  three  formations  in  regular 
succession,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  place  where  a  fully-deve- 
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loped  set  of  the  marine  Deyoman  rocks  are  covered  by  anyUung 
like  a  complete  series  of  Carboniferous  Limestone.  "Where  the  two 
things  are  present,  as  near  Cork,  they  are  neither  of  them  so  com- 
plete as  in  adjacent  areas  where  only  one  is  found. 

But  by  the  hypothesis  which  I  now  propose,  the  place  of  these 
marine  Devonian  beds  will  be  fixed  stratigraphically  between  the  top 
of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  the  base  of  the  Ck)al-measxire8y  ia 
North  Devon  as  in  Ireland. 

I  cannot  yet  speak  from  personal  examination  of  South  Devon, 
but,  from  the  descriptions  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  and  others, 
it  appears  to  have  a  more  complicated  structure  than  North  Devon. 
The  occurrence  of  red  sandstones  above  the  Plymouth  limestones 
(Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  657)  might  at  first  appear  to  place  those 
limestones  below  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  On  this  point  I  may, 
by  way  of  caution,  refer  to  the  previous  remarks  at  p.  323,  that  it 
is  not  every  group  of  red  sandstones,  with  some  beds  even  of  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  immediately  over  them,  that  is  entitled  to 
be  called  Old  Red  Sandstone.  We  have  in  L-eland  beds  of  red 
and  yellow  sandstones  and  conglomerates  in  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone ;  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  similar  beds  may  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Devonian  beds  of  Devonshire.  Li  neither  case  should 
these  red  sandstones  be  identified  with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
proper. 

The  true  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  the  conformable  base  of  the  great 
Carboniferous  series,  and  contains  no  marine  fossils ;  the  Devonian 
beds  proper  (those  containing  marine  fossils)  lie  above  it,  side  by 
side  with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  both  being  directly  covered 
by  the  Coal-measures. 

The  difference  in  the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and 
the  Devonian  beds  roust  then  be  held  to  be  the  result  of  space 
rather  than  of  time,  and  to  mark  the  influence  of  nature  of  bottom 
and  difference  of  province,  rather  than  of  chronological  periods. 

This  difference  will  be  somewhat  analogous  to  tiiat  observable  in 
the  case  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  North  Wales  and  of  Siluria 
proper.  The  Wenlock  rocks  of  Denbighshire  abound  with  impres- 
sions of  the  various  species  of  Theca  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  voL  ii.  pi.  13), 
so  that  they  might  well  be  called  Theca  flagstones ;  but  this  fos^ 
is  either  entirely  absent  from  the  Wenlock  rocks  of  Siluria  proper  *,  or 
very  rare  in  them,  while  the  common  Wenlock  fossils  are  rare  in 
Denbighshire. 

The  difference  noted  by  M.  Barrande  between  the  Trilobites  in 
the  contemporaneous  Silurian  beds  of  Bohemia  and  Scandinavia  will 
occur  to  every  geologist  as  a  still  more  striking  instance. 

The  influence  of  geographical  distribution,  which  is  so  obvious  on 
the  existing  species  of  animals  and  plants,  has  hardly  yet,  I  think, 
been  sufficientiy  allowed  for  by  palseontologists.  As  we  trace  forma- 
tions through  different  countries,  we  must  hold  ourselves  prepared 
to  find  the  same  species  in  beds  not  strictly  contemporaneous,  and 

*  Theca  anceps  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Salter  as  found  near  Eastnor  Osstle, 
MalTern  ^ill8.    Mems,  Geol.  Surv.  voL  ii.  p.  355. 
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different  species  in  beds  which  are  so-^and  this  sometimes  within 
very  narrow  geographical  limits. 

13.  General  conclusion, — ^I  would,  then,  beg  leave  to  suggest,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  identification  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  proper 
with  the  Devonian  beds  was  an  over-hasty  conclusion,  and  that, 
till  the  question  be  finally  settled,  it  would  be  well  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  term  Devonian  for  aU  beds  which  are,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  really  Old  Red  Sandstone.  One  source  of  confusion 
would  thus  be  avoided.  The  term  "Devonian"  would  then  be 
confined  to  beds  containing  those  species  and  genera  of  Brachiopoda 
and  other  marine  fossils  which  are  commonly  understood  when  we 
speak  of  Devonian  fossils.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  certainly  does 
not  contain  any  of  these  fossils.  The  plants  and  the  Anodonta 
which  it  does  contain  seem  to  point  to  a  freshwater  origin  for  it, 
or  at  all  events  the  neighbourhood  of  land. 

The  Devonian  beds,  when  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  detached 
firom  them,  will  still  be  sufficiently  extensive  and  important.  The 
peculiar  genera  and  species  belonging  to  them  seem  to  have  a  very 
wide  range  over  the  world  in  general,  quite  as  wide  perhaps  as  the 
genera  and  species  peculiar  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  ultimately  bo  found  that  the 
genera  and  species  which  have  the  widest  range  of  all,  are  those 
which  are  common  to  the  Devonian  beds  and  the  Carboniferous 
limestone. 

It  may  doubtless  be  thought  a  bold,  not  to  say  audacious,  spe-> 
culation,  but  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether  we  ought  not  rather 
to  look  upon  the  Devonian  beds  as  the  most  general  type  of  those 
which  intervene  between  the  Coal-measures  and  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, and  regard  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Belgium  as  a  local  and  exceptional  peculiarity.  It  seems  to 
me  that  good  reasons  might  be  urged  for  such  a  classification. 
It  would  be  represented  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  subjoined 
diagram. 

Fig.  18. 


Lower  Coal-measures,  with  Posidonomt/a,  Aviculopectenj  lAtnuiacardium^ 
Goniatifes,  Orthoceras,  Coelacanthoid  Fish,  &c. 


Carboniferous 
Limestone. 


Devonian  beds,  or  Carboniferous  slato  with  Cypridinenschiefer,  Strin- 
gooephalus-,  and  Caloeola-limestones,  Spiriferensandstein,  Marwoodand 
Coomhola  sandstones,  &a  Ac. 


Old  Bed  Sandstone,  with  Adiantites  or  Cyclopteris  and  other  Ferns,  Knam'a, 
Sagenariti,  Cychstigma  and  other  plants,  Anodonta,  and  fish  of  the  genera 
Coccosteus,  Glyptoktmus,  Phaneropleuran,  Glyptopomus,  &c.  &c.  Ac. 
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Where  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  absent,  the  Devonian  beds  may 
perhaps  repose  conformably  on  the  Upper  Silurian,  or  unoonformably 
either  on  that  or  some  lower  formation. 

IV.  Appesdii* 

My  colleague,  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  has  at  my  request  drawn  up  a 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  British  fossils  of  the  Devonian  and 
Old  Red  Sandstone  formations,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known, 
with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  their  nomenclature  introduced 
by  Mr.  Davidson  and  others.  He  has  also  shown  their  distribu- 
tion, in  parallel  columns,  in  the  several  districts  of  Cornwall,  South 
Devon,  and  North  Devon,  subdividing  the  beds  which  occur  in 
those  districts  into  the  ordinarily  received  groups.  He  has  also 
subdivided  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower, 
according  to  the  prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  grouping  of  those  beds. 
He  has  added  columns  for  Ireland,  one  showing  the  fossils  which 
occur  only  in  the  Coomhola  Grits,  the  other,  including  these,  in  a 
list  which  shows  the  whole  fossils  hitherto  recorded  from  any  part 
of  the  Carboniferous  Slate  of  Ireland.  He  has  then  shown,  in 
farther  columns,  the  species  wbich  also  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
formations  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  taking  the  com- 
monly received  subdivisions  of  that  formation;  and,  lastly,  has 
given  columns  which  mark  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  species 
enumerated  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  in  Belgium,  and  in  France. 
Mr.  Etheridge,  in  drawing  up  this  list,  has  carefully  confined  him* 
self  to  the  recording  of  facts  from  the  best  authorities,  irrespectively 
of  all  hypotheses  as  to  the  classification  of  the  beds. 

He  then  gives  a  Table,  in  which  the  numbers  of  species  are  com- 
bined under  their  respective  biological  headings.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  number  of  species  is  529,  of  which,  however, 
112  are  fish  that  occur  only  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  If  we  omit 
these  from  the  total,  as  not  affording  any  element  of  comparison,  and 
also  omit  the  12  species  of  plants,  in  order  to  confine  the  com- 
parison to  undoubtedly  marine  organisms,  we  have  a  total  of  405  of 
such  organisms.  Of  these  one  only  {Serpula  advend)  has  been 
fo\md  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  K  we  omit  this,  and  also  the 
freshwater  Anodon  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  it  leaves  403,  or  m 
round  numbers,  400  species  of  marine  organisms  found  in  the  ma- 
rine Devonian  beds  for  comparison  with  fossils  of  the  same  claas  in 
other  formations.  Of  these  400  species,  13  only,  chiefly  Corals,  are 
said  to  occur  in  any  Silurian  rocks,  while  92,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  whole,  occur  in  the  undoubted  Carboniferous  rocks  of  other 
parts  of  the  British  Islands. 

It  also  appears  from  the  Table  that  the  palaeontological  differences 
between  different  areas  of  the  Devonian  beds  are  at  least  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  those  observable  between  the  Devonian  and  ^ 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series. 

It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  the  amount  of  difference  apparent 
on  the  comparison  of  lists  of  species,  is  to  a  certain  eictent  delusive, 
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since  a  species  founded  on  a  single  specimen^  or  a  few  rarely  occur- 
ling  specimens^  counts  as  much  in  this  comparison  as  a  species  of 
which  specimens  occur  everywhere  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

The  abundance  of  individuals  must  be  an  element  of  importance 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  species,  as  enabling  the  palseontolo- 
gist  to  include  all  its  varieties ;  but,  even  in  two  equcdly  distinct 
species,  it  appears  to  me  that  richness  in  individuals  and  extent  of 
di£Eu8ion  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  geologist,  when  esti- 
mating ihe^potena/  in  chronological  significance. 

Tables  of  percentage  in  which  abundance  and  difPiision  of  species 
are  not  taken  into  account  are  really  of  no  great  value.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  ninety-two  carboniferous  species  mentioned  above 
include  those  which  are  at  the  same  time  most  abundant  and  most 
widely  difPiised  in  both  groups  of  rock,  while  the  rare  and  doubtful 
species  will  be  found  entirely  among  the  remainder.  Some  of  the 
latter,  too,  will  eventually  be  decided  to  be  mere  varieties  of  the 
former,  and  will  therefore  be  not  only  erased  from  the  one  list,  but 
added  to  the  other. 
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The  Scientific  Year, — Geology,  48  j    Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  and 

Mining,  50. 

Longman's  Notes  on  Books.    Yol.  iii.    No.  44.    February  28, 1866. 

Magazine  of  Anthropology.    Yol.  i.     No.  1.    January  1866. 

Manchester  Geological  Society.     Transactions.     Yol.  v.     No.  12. 
1865-66. 
J.  Aitken. — ^Union  of  the  Gannester  and  Higher  Foot  Coal-mines  at 
Bacup,  185. 

Milan.    Atti  della  Society  Italiana  di  Scienze  Naturali.    Yol.  viii. 
Ease.  2.    1865. 
Omboni. — ^Relazione  sulle  condizioni  geoloeiche  delle  ferrovie  pro- 
gettate  per  arrivare  a  Coira  passando  per  lo  Spluga,  97. 

Neuch&teL    Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Tome  vii. 
V  Cahier.     1865. 
M.  de  Rougemont. — ^poques  ant^diluvienne  et  celUque  du  Poitou,  87. 

Offenbach  am  Main.     Bechster  Bericht  des  Yereins  fiir  Naturkunde. 
1865. 

Paris.    Annales  des  Mines.    Sixieme  S^rie.   YoLviii.  Livr.  4.    1865. 

• .     Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  Geologique  de  France.     Deuxicme 

Sdrie.     Yol.  xxii.  f.  27-36.     May  to  June  1865. 
Virlet. — Sur  le  mineral  de  fer  alumineux  oolithique  de  Mouries  (ou 

des  Baux),  418. 
L.  Lartet.— -Sur  la  formation  du  basain  de  la  mer  Morte  et  sur  ses 
changements  de  niveaU;  420  (plate). 
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Paris.    Bulletin  de  la  Sooi^t^  G^logique  de  France.    Deimime 
Sdrie.     Vol.  xxii.-f.  27-36  (continued). 

'Vurlet — Sur  les  saluiee  diff^rentes  de  certains  lacs  du  Meziaue,  464. 
F.  Gairigou.— Aper9u  ff^logique  sur  le  bassin  de  TAri^ge,  470  (plate). 
'^ •  •  ^  e,513. 


De  Chasteigner. — Sur  les  silex  taill^  du  bassin  de  la  Creuse, 

V.  de  Moeller. — Sur  la  g^ologie  de  diverses  parties  de  la  Russie 

d'Europe,  617. 
Ed.  de  VemeuiL — Sur  une  dent  d'j^^phant  trouyte  dans  le  diluyium 

de  la  rividre  Aniene,  pr^  de  Home^  619. 
.    Sur  quel<mes  ossements  fossiles  recueillis  dans  le  diluvium  du 

Tibre^  prte  de  Kome,  621. 
Bleicher. — Sur  une  petite  dent  d*I3ep?ui8  antigtms,  622. 

.    Sur  les  d^p6ts  diluyiens  de  la  campagne  romaine,  624. 

J.  Marcou. — Addition  k  sa  note  du  6  mars  dernier^  p.  290,  629. 
Irgens  et  HiortdahL — Sur  quelques  rochee  ^ruptiyes  de  la  c6te  ouest 

de  la  Nory^,  630. 
L.  Lartet. — Sur  la  d^couyerte  de  silex  taill^  en  Syne  et  sur  V&ge 

des  terrains  de  la  chiune  du  Liban,  637  (plate). 
£dm.  Pellat — Sur  la  zone  k  Avicula  contorta  et  le  bane-bed  au  sud- 

est  d'Autun.  dans  les  enyirons  de  Couches-les-Mines,  646. 
Th.  £bray. — Sur  une  cons^uence  de  la  yerticalit^  de  certains  filons, 

665. 

.    Comptes  Rendus  des  Stances  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences. 

Table  des  Mati^res  du  tome  Ix.    January  to  June  1865. 

Jacquot. — Sur  le  gisement  des  sources  min^rales  du  d^partement  du 

Gers,  et  sur  lee  relations  qui  les  rattacbent  au  systdme  des  Pyr^- 

n^.967. 
Sandras. — ^^tudes  siur  les  eaux  min^rales  pbospbat^  ferrugineuses. 

1160. 
Ctenrais. — Sur  le  Mesoaaurus  tenuidene,  reptile  dont  les  restes  fossiles 

out  ^t^  trouy^  dans  TAMque  australe,  960. 
Bianconi. — ^Kechercbes  sur  les  os  de  VJS^domis  maximm,  179. 
£.  de  Beaumont — Sur  ime  Note  de  M.  Sismonda  sur  un  gneiss  ayec 

empreinte  di^EguUefumj  492. 
Marfts.— Sur  la  constitution  du  sud  de  la  proyince  d'Alger,  1039. 
Mallard. — Sur  ime  rocbe  magn^tique  trouy^  au  Puy  C^opine;  Puy- 

de-Dtoe,  1068. 
Pissis. — Sur  les  yolcans  et  les  terrains  r^cents  du  Cbili,  1096. 
Liais. — Sur  quelques  faits  g^logiques  obsery^s  dans  le  bassin  du  Rio 

de  las  VelnaS;  im  des  principaux  affluents  du  San  Francisco,  1200. 
Pisam. — Sur  la  calicine,  nouyelle  esp^ce  min^rale  trouy^e  k  Chypis 

en  Valais.~Sur  la  limonite  pisolitique  d'lwaro,  Hongrie,  918. 
MeiUet— Sur  les  ateliers  d'instruments  en  silex  des  enyirons  de 

Ch4tellerault,  36. 
G.  de  Mortillet.— Sur  les  hacbes  en  N^pbrite  de  la  Suisse,  83. 
lioy. — Sur  les  habitants  des  cavemes  et  des  cit^s  lacustres,  86. 
Husson. — Sur  des  portions  de  deux  m^boires  humaines  proyenant 

de  cayemes  k  ossements,  111. 
E.  Robert — Observations  critiques  sur  T^  de  j)ierre,  664. 
Mortillet — Sur  les  silex  taill^  du  Grand-JPressigny,  746. 
Husson. — ^Alluyions  des  enyirons  de  Toul  pour  rapport  k  Tanciennet^ 

de  Thomme,  784. 
Dupont — Sur  les  terrains  quatemaires  de  la  Belgique,  863. 
Longobardo.— Sur  une  nouyelle  Eruption  de  TEtaa,  364. 
Fouqu^.— Sur  I'^ruption  de  TEtna  du  31  janyier,  1806,  648. 
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Philadelphia*   American  Philosophical  Society.   Proceedings.  VoLx. 
No.  74.     1865. 
J.  P.  Lesley.— Oil-WeU  Borings,  187. 
•    •    Transactions.    New  Series.  VoL  xiiL  Part  2.    1865. 

Photographic  JoumaL    VoL  x.    Nos,  165-167.    Januaiy  to  March 
1866. 

Plymouth  Institution.     Annual  Report.     1864w65. 

W.  PengeUy. — Red  Sandstones,  Conglomerates^  and  Marls  of  Deyon- 
shire,  13. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.    New  Series.     VoL  xiv. 
No.  21.    January  1865. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.     Vol.  iii.    No.  1.    January  1866. 
A.  C.  Ramsay. — Recurrence  of  Species  in  G^logical  Formations,  33. 
Origin  and  Aiitiijuity  of  Man,  54. 
Chronicles  of  Science,  77. 

Reader.     Vol.  vii.     Nos.  158-170.    January  to  March  1866. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c 

Belgian  Bone  Caves,  42. 

The  Glacial  Sulmiergence,  44,  208. 

E.  Lartet  and  H.  Cluisty's  <  Reliqul®  Aqultanicie,'  noticed,  69. 

G.  H.  Kinahan. — Castlecomer  Fossils,  70. 

S.  V.  Wood,  jun.— The  Glacial  Submergence,  98. 

0.  fisher. — ^The  Glacial  Submergence,  165. 

S.  Laing's  'Prehistoric  Remains  of  Caithness,'  noticed^  180. 

N.  Whitley.—"  Flint  Finds,"  183. 

D.  Page's  *  Geology  for  General  Readers.'  noticed,  828. 

J.  Nicol's  '  eulogy  and  Scenery  of  the  North  of  Scotland,'  noticed, 

328. 
Physical  Aspects  of  Palestine,  231, 257,  280, 304,  328. 
S.  V.  Wood,  jun.— Geological  Maps,  331. 

Regensburg.    Correspondenz-Blatt  des  zoologisch-minenJogischen 
Vereines.    Nos.  1  &  2.    Januaiy  1866, 

A.  F.  Besnaid. — ^Die  Mineralogie  in  ihren  neuesten  Entdeolrongen 
und  Fortsohritten,  7. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,    list  of  Members,  £xtra*-Licentiate6, 
and  Licentiates.     1866. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.    Calendar.    1865. 

Royal  Geographical  Society.     Proceedings.    Vol.  x.     Nos.  1  &  2. 
1866. 

Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland.    Journal.    Vol.  L  Parti.    1865. 

M.  H.  Close. — Gladation  of  the  Rocks  in  the  Neighbouriiood  of 

Dublin,  3  (plate). 
J,  B.  Dojrle.— ^otes  on  the  Occurrence  of  a  well-marked  Spedm^i  of 

Knorria  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  of  Kildare, 

13. 
H.  B<  S.  Montgomery.— New  Locality  of  Granite  in  Limestone  near 

Rathfamham,  15. 
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Eojal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland.    Journal.     Vol.  i.  Part  X  (con- 
tinned), 

A,  Macalister.-^pecimen  of  Jllodendron,  found  at  Hurlet^  Renfrew- 
shire. 16. 

M.  H.  Ormsby. — ^Polished  and  striated  surface  in  tlie  Limestone  of 
Ross  Hill,  Galway,  18. 

W.  Harte. — ^Physical  features  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  21  (plate)- 

S.  Haughton. — Geological  Notes  on  some  of  the  Islands  of  tne  West 
of  Scotland,  28. 

F.  J.  Foot— Recent  Erratic  Block,  32. 

J.  Kelly. — ^Remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  Characteristic  Fossils,  34. 

W.  L.  LJndsay. — Geology  of  the  New  Zealand  Gold-fields,  4^, 

J.  Wri^t — ^Description  of  a  new  FaUBchinu$,  62. 

W.  H.  Baily.-rStructure  of  Pakechinm,  03  (2  plates). 

W.  Harte. — ^New  Echinoderm  from  the  Yellow  Sandstone  of  Donegal, 
67. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.   Proceedings.  Vol. v.  No.  9.  December 
1865. 

.    .    New  Series.    Vol.  i.     No.  1.    January  1866. 

.    Journal.     New  Series.     Vol.  i.  Part  1.    January  1866, 


Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.  xiv.     Nos.  79-81.     1866. 
W.  H.  Miller. — Graphitoidal  Silicon  and  Graphitoidal  Boron,  11. 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal.     Vol.  xiv.     Nos.  685-697.    January  to 
March  1866. 
Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 
Gkolo^  of  Austria,  130. 
American  Mineral  Resources,  349. 

Stockholm.     Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskaps- Akademiens'  Handlingar. 
NyFoljd.     FemteBandet.     Forsta  Haftet     1863. 

.     Ofversigt  af  Kongl.  Vetenskaps- Akademiens  Fdrhandlingar. 

Tjugondeforsta  ArgSngen.     1865. 
Noidenskiold. — ^Nya  forvarf  vid  mineral-kabinettet,  74,  415. 
Paykull. — ^Mineralogiska  iakttagelser,  207. 

Turin.     Bullettino  Trimestrale  del  Club  Alpino.     No.  1.     August 
1865. 

Vienna.    Jahrbuch  der  k.-k.  geologischen  Reichsanstalt.     Vol.  xv. 
No8.  2  &  3.     April  to  September  1865. 

H.  Wolf. — ^Ueber  die  Gliederung  der  Kreideformation  in  Bohmen,  183. 
F.  T.  Hochstetter. — Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Erdol  (Petroleum) 

und  !]^wachs  im  Sandecer  Kreise  in  Westgalizien,  199. 
A.  Madelung. — ^Ueber  das  Alter  der  Teschenite,  208. 
F.  Posepny. — Ueber  ein  Jura- Vorkommen  in  Ost-Galizien,  213. 
F.  Ambroz. — Geologische  Studien  aus  der  Umgebung  yon  Padert,  216. 
Simettinger. — Die  Stubinggraben,  248. 
D,  Stur. — ^Vorkommen  ober-silurischer  Petrefacte  am  Erzberg  und  in 

dessen  Um^bung  bei  Eisenerz  in  Steiermark,  267. 
.    Fossilien  aus  den  neogenen  Ablagerungen  von  Holubica  bei 

Pieniaky  sudlich  von  Brody  im  ostlichen  Galizien,  278. 
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Vienna.    Jahrbuch  dor  k.-k.  geologisclien  Beichsanstalt.     Vol.  xv. 
Nob.  2  &  3  (cotUinued). 

F.  Kmifmftnn. — ^Ueber  den  Dopplerit  Ton  Obbiir^n  und  iiber  das  Ver- 
hiiltniss  des  Dopplerits  lu  Torf  und  mineraliscben  Kotalen,  nebst 
Bemerkunffen  iiber  kiinstlicbe  pecbkohlenartiffe  Substanzen*  283. 

G.  Stache.— iericht  iiber  die  geologjischen  Aufaahmen  im  Qebiete 
des  oberen  Neutra-Flusse  una  der  koniglicben  Beigstadt  Kremnitz 
im  Sommer  1864,  297. 

F.  Daubrawa. — ^Die  geologiscben  Verhaltniase  des  Bezirkes  Mahriscb- 

Neustadt,  zum  Tneil  aucb  jener  Ton  Miiglitz  Hobenstadt;  Schon- 

beig.  Romeistadt,  littau,  und  Sternberg,  820. 
K,  M.  FauL — ^Das  linke  Waagufer  zwiscben  Sillein,  Bistritz,  und  dem 

Zilinkafluase  im  TrentscLiner  Comitate,  335. 
F.  Posepny. — ^Daa  Vorkommen  amd  die  Gewinnung  Ton  Petroleum 

im  Sanger  und  Sambopjr  Kreise  Galiziens^  351. 
A.  Patera. — ^Das  k.-k.  biittenmanniscb-chemiscbe  Laboratorium  in 

Wien;  369. 

E.  Ton  Hauer. — ^Der  Salinenbetrieb  an  den  Sudwerken  zu  Hallein  und 
Hall  in  cbemiscber  Beziohimg,  369. 

P.  O.  Werdmiiller. — ^Hohei  jnessung  einiger  Wasserfalle,  391. 
Verbandlungen  der  k.-k.  geologiscben  Beichsanstalt  1865. 

.   KaiserHche  Akademie  dor  Wissenscbaften  in  Wien.    Anzeiger. 

Jabrg.  1865.    Nos.  17-19. 
M.  Homes. — Geognostiscbe  Karte   des  ebemaligen  Gebietes  von 

Erakau,  198. 
£.  Suess. — Monograpbie  der  Ecbinodermen  des  Eifler  Kalkes,  199. 
C.  R.  V.  Ettingshausen.— Die  fossile  Flora  des  Tertiarbeckens  von 
Bilin,  200. 

F.  V.  Hauer. — ^Ueber  eine  neue  Cepbalopoden-Sippe  Choritiocer<u 
aus  den  Kossener-Scbicbten,  207. 

G.  Tscbermak. — ^Untersucbung  eines  Feldspathgesteines,  209. 

- — .    .    .    Jabrg.  1866.     Nos.  1-7. 

F.  V.  Hocbstetter. — ^Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Eozoim  im  krystalli- 
niscben  Ealke  von  Erummau  im  sildlicben  Bohmen,  3. 

G.  Tscbermak. — ^Untersucbung  eines  neuen  Minerales  von  Orawicza 
im  Banat,  31. 

A.  R  Beuss. — Ueber  die  Bryozoen,  Antbozoen  und  Spongiarien  des 

braunen  Jura  von  Balin  bei  Erakau,  35. 
G.  C.  Laube. — ^Die  Bivalven  des  braunen  Jura  von  Balin  bei  Erakau, 

43. 


II.  PERIODICALS  PURCHASED  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.    Tbird  Series.    Vol.  xvii. 
Nos.  97-99.     January  to  Marcb  1866. 
S.  Haugbton's  '  Manual  of  Geology,'  noticed,  65. 
Peters. — ^Fossil  Lizard  in  Copal,  78. 

H.  Seeley. — On  Torynocrinus  and  otber  new  and  little-known  FossUs 
from  tbe  Upper  Greensand  of  Hunstanton,  commonly  called  the 
Hunstanton  Red  Rock.  173. 
W.  Eing.— Tubulation  of  the  Valves  of  Ehynchopora  Oemittianaf  De 
Vemeuil,  230. 
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Leonhard  und  Oeinitz's  Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie,  Geologie, 
und  Falaontologie.    Jahrgang  1865.  Heft  7. 

Schafhautl. — ^Die  Nummuliten-fuluenden  Schichten  des  Ereseen- 

berges,  769. 
.    Der  weisse  Jura  im  Wettersteingebirgstock  und  der  Lias  im 

Hochfelln  der  bayerischen  Alpen,  789  (plate). 
Credner. — Geoffnostische  Keiseakizzen  axis  New  Brunswick  in  Noid- 

Ameiika;  803. 
Letters ;  Notices  of  Books,  Minerals^  Geology,  and  Fossils. 

.    Jahrgang.  1866.    Heft  1. 

T.  Scbeerer. — ^Beitrage  zur  Erklanmg  der  Dolomit-Bildung  mit 

besonderer  Hinsicbt  auf  die  Dolomite  Siidtrrols,  1. 
F.  Sandberger. — ^Die  Stellung  der  Raibler  Scnicbten  in  dem  firanlds- 

cben  und  schwabiscben  Keuper,  34. 
P.  Grotb. — ^Ueber  den  Titanit  im  Sycnit  des  Plauen'scben  GrundeS| 

45. 
E.  Poppe. — ^Ueber  fossile  Friicbte  aus  den  Braunkoblen-Lagem  der 

Obertausitz^  52  (plate). 
R.  Ludwiff. — Die  Mainzer  und  Hessiscbe  Tertiar-Formation,  69, 
Letters;  Notices  of  Books,  Minerals,  Geology,  and  Fossils. 

L'Lwtitut.    1"  Section.    33«Ann^.     Nos.  1665-1678. 

.    £•  Section.     30«  Annee.     Nob.  359-361. 

Palseontograpbica :  herausgegeben  von  Hermann  von  Mayer.    Vol. 
xiv.  Lief.  4.     November  1865. 

K.  Ludwig. — Corallen  aus  palaolitbiscben  Formationen,  183  (14 
plates). 

:  .     Vol.  XV.  lief.  1.     November  1865. 

IL  von  Meyer. — Ueber  die  fossilen  Reste  von  "Wirbelthieren,  welche 
die  Scblagintweit  von  ibren  Reisen  in  Indien  imd  Hocb-Asien 
mitgebracbt  baben,  1  (8  plates). 

.     Zu  Chdydra  Decheni  aus  der  Braunkoble  des  Siebengebirges, 

41  (plate). 


ni.  GEOLOGICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Names  of  Donors  in  Italics, 

Ahich,  IT.     Beitrage  zur  geologischen  Kenntniss  der  Tbermalqnellen 
in  den  kaukasiscben  L^dem.     1865. 

Anon.     Coal  Mines.     1858.     From  W.  WhitaJcer,  Esq.,  F.O,S. 

.     Glaciers  and  tbeir  phenomena.     1859.    jFVow  W,  WhitaJcer, 

Esq.,  F,O.S. 

Scientia  Scientianim.     Being  some  account  of  tbe  origin  and 


objects  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  or  Philosophical  Society  of  Great 
Britoin.     1865. 
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Benecke,  E,  W.  Geognostiscli-palaontologische  Beitrage.  VoL  L 
Heft  1.     Ueber  Trias  und  Jura  in  den  Siidalpen.     1866. 

Binney,  E,  W,  A  Description  of  some  Fossil  Plants,  showing  struc* 
tore,  found  in  the  Lower  Coal-seams  of  Lancashire  and  Yoi^shire. 
1865. 

.    A  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Hull's  Additional  Obseryations  on  the 

Drift  Deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.     1865. 

.    Further  Observations  on  the  Permian  and  Triassic  Strata  of 

Lancashire.     1865. 

.     On  some  of  the  objects  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society, 

and  the  best  means  of  attaining  them.     1865. 

Blandy  T.     Note  on  the  internal  structure  of  Megaspira,     1866. 

.     Notes  on  certain  Terrestrial  Mollusca,  with  Descriptions  of 

-New  Species.     1865. 

Kemarks  on  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  operoulated 

land-shells  which  inhabit  the  continent  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  American  species.     1866. 

Brown,  R.,  The  Miscellaneous  Botanical  Works  of.  Vol.  i.,  con- 
taining, I.  Geographico-Botanical,  and  II.  Structural  and  Physio- 
logical Memoirs.     1866.     From  the  Bay  Society, 

California.  Geological  Survey.  Report  of  Progress  and  Synopsis  of 
the  Fieldwork,  1860-64.  Geology.  Vol.  i.  1865.  From  Prof. 
J.  D,  Whitney. 

Catalogue.  Catalogue  of  the  Organic  Remains  belon^ng  to  the 
Echmodermata,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
Calcutta.     1865.     From  Dr.  T.  Oldham,  F.G.S. 

Official  catalogue  of  the  Italian  Contributions  to  the  Dublin 


International  Exhibition,  1865.     From  W.  P.  Jervis,  Esq.,  F.OJS. 

Christiania.  Det  kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Universitets  Aarsbe- 
retAing  for  aaret  1863.     1865. 

.     Gaver  til  det  kgl.  Norske  Universitets  i  Christiania.     1863. 

.  Gaver  til  det  kongl.  Norske  Universitets  Bibliothek  i  Chris- 
tiania indkomne  gjennem  Universitets  Secretariat  i  4de  Qnartal 
1863.     1864. 

.     Index  Scholarum  in  Universitate  Regia  Frederidana  oente- 

simo  quinto  eius  semestri  anno  mdocclxv  ab  augusto  mense  ineonte 
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6.  Belation  to  domestic  races. 


1.  Intbodxtctiok. 

Since  the  puhlication  of  Professor  Owen's  great  work  on  the 
British  Posml  Mammalia  in  the  year  1846,  no  addition  has  been 
made  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  British  Fossil  Oxen,  while  on 
the  continent  Professor  Nilsson,  of  Lund,  has  described  with  a 
master's  hand  those  of  Scandinavia,  and  Dr.  Eiitimeyer,  of  Basle,  those 
found  in  the  Pile-works  of  Switzerland.  In  the  meanwhile  a  large 
amoont  of  information  with  reference  to  them  has  been  obtained  from 
the  bone-caves  and  river-deposits  of  Britain,  and  from  the  peat-bogs 
and  marls  below  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  most  part  unpub- 
lished or  scattered  about  in  disjointed  fragments  through  the  nume- 
rous scientific  and  archseological  journals  of  the  day. 

The  relics  of  the  food  of  the  Koman  legions  stationed  in  Britain, 
and  of  the  Eomano-British,  and  the  contents  of  their  tombs,  and 
especially  many  incidental  notices  of  wild  oxen  in  the  historians 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  down  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
afford  remarkable  evidence  as  to  the  date  down  to  which  the  wild 
oxen  lived  in  continental  Europe  and  in  Britain.  To  collect  all  theso 
isolated  fsicts  together,  and  to  give  an  outline  of  the  characters  of 
each  species  or  variety,  and  to  define  their  range,  so  fur  as  may  be, 
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in  time,  is  the  object  of  this  essay.  The  three  species  which  come 
under  our  notice  are — 1.  The  Great  TJrus,  Bos  urus  of  Julius  Caesar ; 
2.  The  Small  Short-horn,  Bos  hngijrons  of  Professor  Owen;  3. 
The  Bison,  Bos  bison  of  Pliny. 

The  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  our  domestic  races  of  cattle  is  only 
to  be  sdved  by  a  careful  examination  of  each  of  these  three  European 
fossil  animals.  Of  the  three,  we  shall  begin  with  the  Bos  Urus  of 
Julius  GsDsar. 

2.  Chabaciess. 

The  Bos  urus,  or  the  Bos  primigenius  of  Bojanus*,  is  cha- 
racterized, according  to  the  latter,  by  the  concavity  of  the  fore- 
head, by  the  prominence  of  its  orbits,  which  have  not  such  a  for- 
ward durection  as  in  Bos  taurus,  and  by  the  large  size  of  the  neural 
spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  large  horns  also  have  a  double 
curvature,  first  outwards,  and  then  forwards  and  upwards.  Pro- 
fessor Nilssonf,  describing  the  remains  of  this  animal  found  in  Scania, 
describes  it  as  characterized  by  the  flatness  of  forehead,  the  strai^t- 
ness  of  "  the  edge  of  the  ne<i,"  and  by  the  horns  being  very  large 
and  long,  near  the  roots  directed  outwe^  and  somewhat  backward, 
in  the  middle  bent  forward,  and  towards  the  points  turned  a  little 
upwards.  Baron  Cuvier,  on  the  other  hand,  writes,  with  reference 
to  the  skulls  of  this  animal  that  he  had  examined^,  **  The  general 
contour  of  the  frontal  bone,  its  concavity,  and  the  reentering  curve 
which  bounds  it  above,  and  which  extends  as  a  crest  from  one  horn  to 
the  other,  the  acute  angle  that  the  surface  of  the  frontal  makes  with 
that  of  the  occipital,  the  circumference  of  the  latter,  the  temporal 
fossa,  are  absolutely  the  same  in  these  two  skulls  as  in  the  common 
Ox  {Bos  taurusy*  In  the  horn-core  of  the  TJrus  he  can  detect  no 
differences  of  specific  value  as  compared  with  the  former  animal,  in 
which  almost  every  variation  of  curvature  is  to  be  found;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  hom-oore  of  the  TJrus,  after  bending 
outwards,  bends  back  upon  itself  a  little  downwards  and  forwards, 
instead  of  presenting  the  regular  double  curvature  of  that  of  the 
common  Ox,  outwards  and  more  or  less  upwards  or  forwards,  is  well 
worthy  of  remark.  The  common  Ox,  however,  presents  every  varia- 
tion in  the  size  of  its  horns,  sometimes  being  entirely  hornless,  as 
in  a  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Islandic  breed,  at  others  having  them  most 
enormously  developed,  as  in  the  Sanga  or  Galla  Ox  of  Abyssinia,  in 
which  variety,  according  to  Father  Lobos  (quoted  by  Zimmerman, 
Spec.  Zool.  Geograph.  4to,  1778,  p.  110),  the  horn  is  sufficiently 
liu^  to  contain  more  than  ten  quarts.  A  walk  into  a  cattle  market 
will  oonvinoe  the  most  sceptical  of  observers  that  the  common  Ox 
presents  also  almost  every  variation  possible  in  the  shape  and  the 
direction  of  the  horns.  In  fine,  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the 
skulls  of  Bos  iMTus  in  Britain  with  those  of  the  various  varieties 
of  Bos  taurus  or  the  common  Ox,  compels  me  to  believe  that  there 

«  19<yv.  Act  Acad.  Nat  Cur.  xiii.  2.  p.  424, 1.  24. 

t  Ana.  &  Mag.  Nat  Hist  1849,  vol  iv.  aer.  2.  p.  257-25& 

{  Oss.  Peas,  t  iy.  p.  150, 3rd  edit  1825. 
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is  no  differenoe  of  specific  value  between  them,  those  points  of 
difference  noticed  by  Professors  Eiitimeyer  and  Nilsson  proving  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  not  to  the  species,  and  therefore 
useless  for  classificatory  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  its  size, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Italian  or  Abyssinian  animal,  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  variety  of  Bos  taurus,  which  coexisted 
with  it  in  the  forests  of  France,  Germany,  or  Britain,  and  affords  a 
ready  means  of  identification ;  while  it  is  easily  differentiated  firom 
the  smaller  contemporary  Bison  by  the  double  curvature  of  the  horns, 
their  backward  position  dose  to  ihe  occipital  crest,  the  concavity  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  the  acute  angle  that  the  occiput  makes  with  the 
frontal  region.  The  quadrangular  outline  of  the  occipital  region 
and  the  larger  size  of  the  bones,  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebr»  being 
excepted,  are  also  guides  by  which  to  recognize  it. 

3.  STKomrMS. 

The  synonymy  of  the  Bos  urus  is  in  a  state  of  very  great  con- 
fusion, arising  frt)m  the  fact  that  the  two  words  denoting  two 
distinct  species,  the  drox  and  the  Aurochs,  are  derived  from  the 
same  Sanscrit  root,  ur,  aur,  or  or,  that  signifies  a  forest  or  stony 
waste.  The  root  can  be  traced  through  many  languages,  and  still 
survives  in  the  Greek  6pos  (a  mountain),  the  Norw^ian  ore,  the 
Islandic  ttrd  (the  stony  desert  surrounding  the  base  of  the  mountains), 
and  is  preserved  without  change  in  the  old  German  ur  (a  forest)  and 
in  "  TJr  of  the  Chaldees."  It  appears  also  in  the  Ural  Moimtains, 
and  also  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  the  crest  of  which  is  an  ox-head.  At 
the  annual  election  of  magistrates  in  the  latter  place,  my  friend  the 
historian  of  *  Federal  Republics,'  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  tells  me  that  two 
gigantic  horns  with  double  curvature  are  borne  in  solemn  procession 
to  this  day.  These  probably  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  were 
obtained  from  a  gigantic  Urus-buU*  that  fell  a  victim  to  the  chase, 
in  which  the  German  youth  in  Caesar's  time  prepared  themselves  for 
the  toils  of  war,  obtaining  almost  as  much  honour  from  the  possession 
of  horns  of  Urus  slain  by  their  own  hands  as  from  that  of  trophies  won 
in  battle  f.  The  root  also  occurs  in  the  name  applied  to  the  gigantic 
ox  of  the  tableland  of  Central  India — ^the  Oaur  (Bos  gaums).  With 
reference  to  this,  Mr.  W.  A.  Chatto  observes,  **  The  word  Gau  or 
Ohoo,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt  by  European  writers,  appears  to  be 
used  both  as  a  generic  and  specific  term  in  Persia  and  Hindostan ; 
and  as  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  German  word  Kuh,  and  the 
English  Cow,  it  is  highly  probable  that  its  origin  is  the  same.  As 
the  word  ur  in  Hindostan  appears  to  have  the  meaning  of  wUd  or 
savage,  the  name  Ghtur  or  Gau-ur  literally  signifies  wild  cow  %, 

*  That  the  XTrus's  boms  were  used  in  the  Bronse  age,  and  possibly  before,  is 
proved  by  Professor  Nilsson's  discovery  of  a  bronze  trumpet  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  horn  of  Urus,  dug  from  a  depth  of  6-8  foet  out  of  a  turf-bog  in  Southern 
Scania.  "  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Sweden 
first  used  the  horns  of  the  Urox  for  their  war-horns,  and  at  a  later  period  made 
themselves  horns  of  bronze  in  the  same  form  as  the  former."     Op.  cit,  p.  267. 

t  Cme.  BelL  Gall. 

t  Nat  Hist,  of  the  Ox  Tribe.   By  George  Vasey.  8vo.  London,  1857 :  p.  103. 
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The  German  Urox,  Aurochs,  and  the  Gaur  of  Hindoostan  are 
therefore  etymologically  one  and  the  same,  and  mean  primarily  wUd 
OT  forest  oXy  hut  are  used  to  denote  three  distinct  species.  To  pass 
over  the  latter  species  of  Hindoetan,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do  in  this  place,  the  term  Aurochs  has  heen  restricted  to  the  Euro- 
pean Bison  hy  the  authority  of  Buffon,  Cuvier,  and  Professor  Owen ; 
the  term  Urox^  or  Bos  urus,  to  the  species  under  consideration  hj 
Julius  Cassar,  Pliny,  the  chronicler  of  *  The  Wars  of  Charlemagne'*, 
and  other  writers  of  the  6th  to  the  12th  centuries ;  also  by  Cuvifir, 
Nilsson,  and  our  great  naturalist  Professor  Owen.  The  Polish 
<<Thur"  is  simply  another  form  of  the  root  ur,  and  signifies  wild  ox. 

A  reference  to  Dr.  Fischer's  great  work  (Synopsis  Mammalium, 
8vo,  Stutgardtiffi,  1829,  pp.  497-498)  will  show  the  confusion  that 
exists  between  the  Urox  and  Aurochs  in  the  works  of  the  older  Euro- 
pean naturalists,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  my  giving  details 
in  this  place. 

The  large  fossil  ox  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  termed  Bos  primi- 
genius  by  Bojanus  and  Professor  Owen,  differs  in  no  respect  from 
the  Bos  urus  of  the  Prehistoric  and  Historical  period. 

4.  MsASUBBMEirrs. 

The  following  measurements  show  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  in  size  between  the  individuals  of  the  Bos  urus. 
They  are  all  reduced  to  inches  and  tenths,  for  the  sake  of  ease  of 
comparison.  The  first  skuU  that  Cuvier  mentions  (op.  ci<.  pp.  150-151, 
pi.  iii.  figs.  3-8)  presents  a 

in. 

Width  between  the  hom-oores  of  12*8 

„  „       orbits 12-9 

Circumference  of  horn-core 12^ 

Length  of  horn-cores  following  curvature 27'9 

Distance  between  their  tips 32*5 

Cuvier  observes  of  this  skull  that,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
Bos  taurus,  it  would  belong  to  an  animal  12  feet  long  and  6*5  feet 
high  at  the  withers. 

The  dimensions  of  a  second  and  more  perfect  skull,  dug  from  the 
peat-bog  of  Saint-Vrain  in  the  canton  of  Arpajon  (op.  cit,  pL  xL 
figs.  1,  2, 3),  indicate  an  animal  of  considerably  smaller  size  than  ^e 
preceding — 

in. 

Extreme  length  from  occipital  crest  to  end  of  premaxillary 25-75 

Distance  between  orbits 113 

Horn-core  to  horn-core IIO 

Diameter  of  horn-core  at  base  5*5 

Distance  between  tips  of  hom-oores 248 

Height  of  occipital  crest  from  the  bottom  of  the  foramen  magnum    8*8 
Mniimwm  width  of  occipital  surface  between  Hie  two  mastoid 

processes 12-0 

Antero-posterior  extent  of  palate 12*08 

Length  of  skull  from  the  foramen  magnum  to  anterior  edge  of 
premaxillaries 22*05 

*  Monachi  Sangallensis  Lib.  ii.  de  Bebus  Bellicis  Carol!  Magni,  c  xL 
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This  sknll  is  4  inches  longer  than  that  of  the  largest  Bos  taunts  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  most  perfect  remains,  however,  are  those  derived  from  the 
turbaries  of  Scania,  described  by  Professor  Nilsson,  of  Lund  *.  They 
afford  the  following  measurements  in  inches  and  tenths : — 

Occipital  crest  to  premaxillary 28*33 

Horn-cores  to  anterior  edge  of  premaxillary 26'41 

Lower  edge  of  orbit  15*33 

Outer  curve  of  horn-core 260 

Breadth  of  forehead  between  base  of  upper  part  of  horn-cores    9*08 
„  „  „  lower  part  of        „  12*01 

„  „  between  orbits,  upper  part 1201 

„  „  „  lower  part  11*33 

Distance  between  tips  of  bom-cores 28*0 

Circumference  of  base  of  horn-core 14*33 

Distance  between  auditory  foramina   ..'. 12*33 

First  cerrical  to  last  dorsal  vertebra  91*33 

Cervical  vertebrae  23*33 

Length  of  shoulder-blade 20*0 

Breadth  of  its  distal  end  12*0 

Length  of  humerus  between  articulations    14*0 

„       ofradius    14*33 

„        of  ulna  and  olecranon 19*5 

„        of  femur 19*0 

„        of  tibia  17*5 

„        ofmetatarsal 11*0 

Professor  Nilsson  estimates  the  length  of  the  animal  as  being  from 
11*5  to  12  feet,  and  its  height  over  the  withers  as  about  6  to  6-5 — 
an  estimate  that  coincides  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Baron 
Cuvier  from  the  examination  of  the  head  of  a  French  specimen,  which 
we  have  already  noticed. 

To  pass,  however,  to  the  remains  of  the  Bos  unts  found  in  our  own 
counti^,  the  first  and  most  noteworthy  discovery  in  Britain  was  that 
of  the  frontal  portion  and  horn-cores  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Avon  at 
Mellisham,  near  Bath.  The  span  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  unbroken 
horn-cores  was  39  inches f,  their  basal  circumference  17*5,  and 
their  length,  following  their  curvature,  36*5.  This  last  measurement 
is  one-fourth  greater  than  that  mentioned  by  Cuvier  as  indicating 
an  animal  12  feet  long  and  6*5  feet  high.  Mr.  Woods  also  cites  an 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  a  head  of  this  species  of  a  size  little 
inferior  to  the  head  of  the  preceding,  under  a  tumulus  near  Calne 
in  Wilts,  and  associated  with  remains  of  the  Deer,  Boar,  and  British 
pottery  ornamented  with  right  lines.  The  measurement  from  tip 
to  tip  of  horn-core  of  33  inches,  and  their  basal  circumference  of 
15*5,  prove  that  at  the  time  the  makers  of  the  tumulus  lived  in  Wilt- 
shire a  XJrox  inhabited  the  same  area  of  larger  size  than  any  of 
those  mentioned  by  Baron  Cuvier  in  Germany,  or  by  Professor  Nils- 
son  in  Scania. 

Professor  Owen  figures,  in  the  '  British  Fossil  Mammals,'  a  skull 
fromnear  Athol,  in  Perthshire,  derived  probably  from  a  turbary.   It  is 

♦  Op.  cit  ^.  258  ef  seq. 

t  Descript  of  FossU  Skull  of  Ox.  By  Henry  Woods,  A.L.S.  4to.  London, 
1839:  p.  29. 
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86  inches  long,  the  span  of  the  hom-oores  is  42  inches,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  forehead  between  th*e  horn-cores  10*5  inches*.  Dr. 
Fleming  notices  the  large  size  of  the  skulls  of  oxen  from  the  marl- 
pits  underlying  the  peat  of  Scotland,  and  speaks  of  one  in  his  pos- 
session as  being  27*5  inches  long,  with  a  span  of  9  inches  between 
the  bases  of  the  horn-cores,  and  of  11*5  across  the  orbits.  He 
considers  them  to  have  belonged  to  a  species  of  Bos  taurusf. 

All  the  cases  cited  above,  with  the  exception  of  that  fotind  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Bath,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  the  sMne 
date  as  elephantine  and  leonine  remains  found  in  the  neighbouring 
gravels,  are  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mammoth, 
tichorhine  Khinoceros,  Cave-bear,  and  other  animals  character- 
istic of  the  Pleistocene  period  in  Central,  Western,  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  are  derived  from  deposits  either  of  peat  or  of^marl 
beneath  it,  or  from  tumuli.  They  are  therefore  of  Prehistoric  age. 
The  few  remaining  measurements  that  1  shall  give  are  those  of  the 
skulls  and  horn-cores  of  the  same  species  that  boast  of  a  vastly 
greater  antiquity,  and  which  were  assodatod  with  the  remains  of 
^e  Pleistocene  Mammals,  both  in  the  caverns  and  in  river-deposits 
of  that  early  period. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Stanway,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
and  preservation  of  the  remains  of  a  large  number  of  Pleistocene 
mammals,  describes  a  sktdl  of  this  species,  along  with  the  molar  of  a 
El^Tias  prirmgenius,  in  the  drift  of  Clacton  in  Essex  t*  Each  of  its 
cores  measures  36  inches  in  length  following  the  outer  curvature, 
and  has  a  basal  diameter  of  6  x  5  inches.  Professor  Owen  de- 
scribes a  second  skull,  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Wickham  Flower,  F.G.S., 
from  the  drift  of  Heme  Bay,  as  possessed  of  horn-cores  measuring 
along  the  outer  curve  39  inches,  with  a  basal  circumference  of  18*85. 
A  remarkably  fine  pair  of  horn-cores  have  also  been  obtained  from 
the  brick-earth  at  Crayford,  in  Kent,  belonging  to  the  low-levd 
series  of  gravels  and  brick-earths  of  Mr.  Prostwich.  Their  basal 
circumference  is  16*6  inches,  and  their  length,  following  the  out^ 
curvature,  35  inches.  They  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Grantham,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  their  examination.  A  large 
number  of  other  cases  of  the  remains  of  this  species  having  be^ 
found  in  Britain  may  be  cited,  as  in  the  river-deposits  near  Erith, 
Maidstone,  Bford,  Wickham,  Brentford,  Bielbecks  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Fisherton  in  Wilts,  and  in  the  caverns  of  Kent's  Hole,  Oreston, 
and  many  others.  As  sufficient  evidence  has  been  given  for  the 
variation  in  size  of  the  head  and  of  the  horn-cores  of  the  species, 
their  measurements  would  serve  no  special  purpose  in  this  place. 
The  measurements  of  the  long  bones  and  lower  jaws  will  be  given  in 
a  tabular  form  in  the  essay  upon  the  Aurochs,  or  Bison  priseus  of 
Professor  Owen. 

One  point  is  very  remarkable  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  horn-cores  and  the  size  of  the  animal — that  just  as  tiie 

•  Op,  cit.  p.  512. 

t  BritiBh  Animalfl.    8to.    Lond.  &  Edin.  1828:  p.  21 

t  Mag.  Nat  Hist  n.  s.  1838,  p.  163. 
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UroB  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  ''  magnitudine  paulo  infra  elephantos/' 
and  that  found  in  the  peat  and  in  the  marl  beneath  in  France, 
Northern  Germanyy  and  Scandinavia,  surpassed  the  average  uneas- 
traied  Bos  taurua  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  in  aie,  so  were 
they  exceeded  in  size  by  those  that  inhabited  the  same  area  in  the 
Pleistocene  period.  The  more  abundant  food  a£fbrded  by  t^e  vast 
prairie  grounds  of  the  Pleistocene  continent  would  naturally  cause 
the  Pleistocene  Urus  to  attain  to  a  higher  pitch  of  development  than 
the  more  restricted  range  and  food,  after  the  submergence  of  the 
Pleistocene  lowlands,  of  the  species  in  Prehistoric  and  in  Historic 
times,  where,  moreover,  it  would  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight  for  its 
very  existence  with  the  most  formidable  of  the  beasts  of  prey — ^with 
man.  This  is  the  only  h3rpothe6is  that  I  can  suggest  to  account 
for  the  larger  size  of  nearly  all  the  Pleistocene  Mammalia  as  com- 
pared with  those  descendants  of  them  now  living  in  the  same  area. 

5.  Eavgb  nr  Spaob  Aim  Time. 

That  the  Bos  urus  or  Borprimigenius  was  a  contemporaiy  of  the 
Mammoth,  leptorhine,  megarhine,  and  tichorhine  Rhinoceros  is 
proved  by  its  occurrence  in  the  brick-fields  of  Crayford,  in  Kent, 
already  mentioned.     Besides  the  above,  it  was  associated  with 

Felia  speUea.  Cerms  elaphus. 

Ursos  spelieus.  Elephas  antiquus. 

Ureus  arctofl.  Equas  fossilit. 

Bison  priaonB.  Anrioola  amphibia, 
Megaoeroe  Hiberniout. 

In  the  brick-earths  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  it  is 
associated  with  the  Hippopotamus  major  at  Grays,  in  Essex.  The 
associated  remains,  indeed,  from  many  other  localities  such  as  that 
given  above  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  wandered  through  the 
Pleistocene  woodlands  in  France,  Germany,  and  Britain  with 
the  other  mammalia  of  the  period.  A  table  of  the  distribution  of 
Pleistocene  Mammalia  in  my  possession  proves  that  it  was  for 
less  numerous  in  Britain  than  its  smaller  contemporary  the  Bison, 
or  Bison  priscus  of  Professor  Owen.  In  Prehistoric  times,  after  the 
Elephants  and  Ehinoceroses  of  the  Pleistocene  period  had  passed 
away,  and  the  Cave-hyenas  and  Cave-lions  had  retreated  from  Western 
and  Central  Europe  southwards,  it  still  held  its  ground  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia;  and  from  the  instances  cited  of  the 
occurrence  of  its  remains,  it  seems  to  have  become  relatively  more 
numerous  than  the  Bison,  which  also  survived  in  Europe,  but  which, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  any  Prehistoric  de- 
posit in  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  case  of  the  skuU  of  this  species 
being  found  under  the  tumulus  at  Calne,  associated  with  the  remains 
of  the  feasts  and  the  fragments  of  pottery  of  some  ancient  British 
tribe,  proves  that  the  Urus  was  hunted  in  those  early  days  in  Wilt- 
shire. The  date  of  its  extinction  in  Britain  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  very  vexed  question.  Professor  Owen  infers,  from  the  condition 
of  the  remains  from  the  Scotch  peat-bogs,  that  it  retained  its  ground 
longest  in  Scotland ;  Nilsson  infers,  from  Caesar's  silence,  that  it  was 
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extinct  in  his  time ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  small 
area  that  he  saw  of  the  country,  and  its  physical  condition,  ooTered 
with  vast  forests  and  pathless  morasses,  his  silence  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  any  weight  either  for  or  against  the  extinction  of  the  animal 
at  that  time.  The  absence,  however,  of  its  remains  fix)m  the  vciy 
numerous  accumulations  of  bones  of  Bos  longifrons,  Red  Deer,  Wild 
Boar,  and  the  like  animals,  which  were  the  food  of  the  people  after 
Britain  was  interpenetrated  by  Eoman  influence,  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  scarce.  It  may  perhaps 
have  stiU  lingered  on  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country.  To  add 
to  the  perplexity  as  to  the  date  of  its  extinction,  William  Fitz- 
Stephens,  in  his  '  life  of  Becket,'  incidentally  mentions  the  condition 
of  the  country  immediately  to  the  north  of  London  ♦.  After  descri- 
bing the  pleasant  gardens  that  the  citizens  had  out  of  town,  the  pas- 
tures and  hills,  he  says,  "  Close  by  there  extends  a  great  wilderness, 
woodland  glades,  the  lurking-places  of  wild  beasts,  Red  Deer,  Fallow 
Deer,  Wild  Boars,  and  Wild  Bidls"  (tauri  sylvestres).  Whether  or  not 
"  taurus  sylvestris  "  be  B3monymous  vrith  Bos  urns  in  this  passage 
may  be  disputed,  as  it  may  be  objected  that  perhaps  it  may  mean 
only  the  domestic  cattle  that  were  sent  out  into  the  woods  to  get 
their  own  living.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  their  being  classed 
under  the  head  oi  feres,  along  with  the  Red  Deer,  Fallow  Deer,  and 
Wild  Boar,  read  by  the  light  of  records  of  the  existence  of  the  Urui 
on  the  continent  at  that  time,  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  as  undoubtedly  wild  in  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  the  wild  bidl  hunted  by  Charlemagne  in  the  forest  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  to  be  mentioned  subsequently.  That  the  Bison  is  not 
meant  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  absence  of  its  remains  from 
any  British  formation  posterior  to  the  Pleistocene  period.  The 
smaller  Bos  longifrons  may  perhaps  be  the  animal  meant  in  this 
passage.  Probably,  however,  the  tJrus  lived  in  Britain  to  Becket's 
time  in  a  wild  state,  modified  in  size  according  to  its  food  and  the 
extent  of  its  range,  that  of  the  Pleistocene  being  vastly  lai^ger  than 
that  of  the  Prehistoric  times,  and  the  latter  than  those  few  survivors 
in  the  struggle  for  life  when  the  ctdtivated  lands  encroached  more 
and  more  on  their  feeding-grounds  and  the  dread  of  the  hunter  was 
upon  them.  The  half-wild  oxen  of  Chillingham  Park  in  Nortiium- 
berland,  and  other  places  in  Northern  and  Central  Britain,  are  pro- 
bably the  last  surviving  representatives  of  the  gigantic  Urus  of  the 
Pleistocene  period,  reduced  in  size  and  modified  in  every  respect  by 
their  small  range  and  their  contact  with  man. 

On  the  mainland  of  Europe  Bos  urus  was  very  numerous  and  had 
a  very  extended  range,  both  in  Pleistocene  and  Prehistoric  and 
Historic  times ;  while  in  our  own  country,  insulated  from  the  con- 

*  Undique  extra  domos  suburbanonun  horti  ciyium  arboribos  oonaiti  ipatiosi 
efc  speciofli  contigui  babentor.  Item  a  borea  sunt  agri  pascofle,  et  pn^mm 
grata  planities  aquifl  fluvialibus  interfluis;  ad  quae  roolinarum  venatiles  rot« 
citantur  cum  murmure  jocoso.  Froxime  patet  ingens  foresta  (not  forest,  but 
uncultivated  grcund),  saltus  nemorosi,  ferarum  latebrac,  cerronim,  damanim, 
aprorum,  et  taurorum  sfflvestrium,  (Vita  sancti  Thomas,  auctore  Willelmo  fflio 
Stepbani,  vol.  i.  p.  173).    8vo.    Edidit  E.  A,  Giles,  Oxoniw. 
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tinent,  at  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene  it  was  exposed  to  extenninating 
caoses  that  did  not  obtain  in  the  far  larger  and  wilder  area  of  the 
European  mainland ;  it  was  rare  in  the  two  latter  periods,  and  pro- 
bably became  extinct  as  a  wild  variety  several  centuries  before  the 
species  (or  variety)  on  the  continent  was  driven  away  from  the 
Hercynian  Forest  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  Pleistocene  times 
it  wandered  in  vast  herds  over  Northern,  Central,  and  Western 
Europe,  and,  according  to  Bojanus,  over  Southern  Eussia,  and,  in 
company  with  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (M,  tichorinus)  and  the  Mam- 
moth, frequently  fell  a  prey  to  the  Cave-hyena  and  the  Cave-lion. 
In  the  Prehistoric  deposits  of  France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia 
its  remains  are  very  abundant,  and  in  the  latter  district  prove  that 
it  was  far  more  numerous  than  the  contemporary  Bison. 

That  the  animal  was  hunted  at  this  early  date  in  Scania  is  proved 
by  the  discovery  by  Professor  Nilsson  of  a  skeleton  which  had  been 
pierced  with  a  javelin.  It  was  found  at  a  depth  of  10  feet,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  peat-bog,  and  "  lay  with  its  head  downwards ;  and  one 
of  its  horns  (horn-cores)  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  blue  clay 
which  formed  the  bottom  under  the  peat"*.  The  evidence  that  the 
animal  fell  by  the  hand  of  man  is  indeed  perfectly  incontrovertible. 

The  dwellers  on  the  Pile-works  of  the  Swiss  lakes  have  also  left 
numerous  remains  of  Bos  urus  among  the  bones  that  have  been  found 
surrounding  the  rotten  piles,  in  association  with  other  varieties  of 
oxen,  for  the  discussion  of  which  I  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Dr. 
Biitimeyer,  of  Basle. 

In  ]£storic  times  the  animal  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  first 
by  CsQsar,  as  a  dweller  in  the  Hercynian  Forest  along  with  the  Elk  and 
Bison.  Its  name  occurs  also  in  the  writings  of  Pliny,  Martial,  and 
Seneca,  in  passiEiges  which  must  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  works  of  Professors  Nilsson  and  Owen,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Woods, 
who  has  described  so  ably  the  ox-head  found  at  Melksham,  near  Bath  f. 
There  are,  however,  other  and  later  notices  of  the  animal  scattered 
through  the  records  of  France  and  Germany  from  the  6th  to  the 
12th  centuries,  that  have  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  they  me^t 
in  this  country.  The  chronicler  of  the  life  of  St.  Karilef,  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Calais,  happens  incidentally  to  mention 
an  interview  that  the  hermit  saint  had  with  Childebert,  the  son  of 
Clevis  J.  It  came  to  pass  in  this  way:  the  king  happened  to  be 
out  hunting  in  the  Province  of  Maine  about  the  year  a.d.  540,  and 
having  started  a  fine  ox — ^rare  game  in  that  district — he  chased  it 
with  his  dogs  right  into  the  hermit's  cell,  where  he  found  it  standing 
behind  his  back.  This  passage  proves  two  things — that  the  Bu- 
balus  or  Wild  Ox  occurred  sometimes  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  and 

♦  Op.  «7.  p.  264.  t  Op.cit. 

\  £rat  spectabile  videre  bubulum  qui  in  ea  proTincitl  diffioile  est  inventu 

Inyenimus  in  qaodam  tugnrio  bominem  nobis  cognitmn posttergum 

iUius  adstantem  bubulura.     Uhde  vobis,  O  incognitic  persons!  tanta  presump- 

tionis  aadacia,  ut  ausi  sitis nostra;  yenationis  dignitatem mutilare  ? 

(Vit.  8.  Karilefi,  c.  4,  14,  20.)    This  quotation  is  taken  from  •  Les 

MoinM  d'ooddent,'  par  le  Comte  de  Montalembert :  Paria,  8to  (1860) :  rol.  ii. 
p.  362.    I  hare  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  it. 
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that  this  one  happened  to  be  tamed  by  the  hermit.  There  may  indeed 
be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Bubalus  mentioned  here  be  actually  the 
Bob  urtu ;  but  interpreted  by  the  light  of  what  we  know  in  other 
districts  respecting  ^e  hunting  of  Bos  urus,  I  think  that  probably 
it  was  the  animsJ  mentioned  in  this  passage :  at  all  events,  the 
passage  is  worthy  of  note. 

In  the  *  Wars  of  Charlemagne/  written  by  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  a 
remarkable  anecdote  is  told  of  a  hunt  in  the  forest  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  which  the  king  was  attacked  by  a  Bos  ums^  and  in 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  "  hose  "  are  mentioned*.  "  On 
the  next  day  Charles,  very  tired  of  the  quiet  and  leisure,  prepares 
to  go  into  the  forest  to  hunt  (Bisontium  vel  Urorum)  Bisons  or  Uri, 
and  to  take  the  Persian  ambassadors  along  with  him,  who,  when 
they  saw  these  gigantic  animals,  struck  with  very  great  terror, 
took  to  their  heels ;  but  the  hero  Charles,  unmoved,  mounted  on  a 
very  swift  horse,  coining  up  close,  drew  his  sword  and  attempted  to 
cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  them.  But  when  he  missed  his  stroke,  the 
most  fierce  beast,  rending  his  sandals  and  gaiters,  and  grazing  his 
thigh  with  just  the  tip  of  its  horn,  made  him  a  little  more  cautious, 
and  then,  enraged  by  the  slight  wound,  took  reftige  in  a  most  safe 
retreat,  bristling  witib  thickets  and  stones ;  and  when  all  his  suite, 
to  curry  favour  with  the  king,  wished  to  take,  off  their  hose  Hiossas 
suas  vellent  extrahere),  he  forbade  them,  saying,  *  In  this  plight  I 
must  go  to  Hildegarda  (one  of  his  wives).'  And  Isambardus,  the  son 
of  Warinus,  the  persecutor  of  your  patron  Otmarus,  having  ifbllowed 
np  the  beast  when  he  dared  not  approach  nearer,  thrust  his  lance 
between  its  shoulder  and  throat,  pierced  its  heart,  and  presented  it, 
still  quivering,  to  the  king.  This  deed  he  pretended  not  to  notice ; 
and  leaving  the  dead  animal  to  his  companions,  he  returned  home, 
and  called  the  queen  (Hildegarda),  and  showed  her  his  torn  hose, 
and  said  to  her,  *  What  reward  is  he  worthy  of  who  has  delivered 
me  from  an  enemy  inflicting  these  things  upon  me  ? '  And  when  she 
answered,  *  Of  every  good,'  the  king  told  her  every  particular ;  and 
having  had  the  vast  (immanissimis  comibus)  horns  brought  forward 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  telling  the  truth,  moved  the  queen  to  tears 
and  groans  and  beating  of  her  breasts."  .  .  . 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  this  time  (the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century)  Bisons  and  Uri  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  forests  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  description  of  the  horns  proves  that  the  ani- 
mal was  one  of  the  latter  species,  as  the  size  of  the  horns  of  the 
former  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  term  '<  immanissima,'' 
In  the  remarkable  collection  of  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  St, 
Gall  is  one  by  Ekkehard  the  younger,  who  lived  from  a.d.  980  to  1036, 
and  composed  a  set  of  graces  for  the  use  of  the  monks,  in  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  custom  of  returning  thanks  after  every  dish  for 
the  preservation  of  the  names  of  the  animals  they  atef.    Among 

*  Mcmachi  Sangallensis  Lib.  ii.  de  Rebus  Bellicis  Caroli  Magni.  Folio.  (I>a 
Chesne.)     Chap.  xi. 

t  '*Benedictione8ad  mensasEkkebardiMonachi  SangallenBis,**  Arohicol.  Joum. 
▼ol.  xxL  pp.  117-13(5.     *'  Dextn  Dei  rori  comes  assit  camibus  uri "  (p.  125). 
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the  wild  animals,  the  list  oomprises  Bear,  Wild  Boar,  Red  Deer,  Eoe 
Deer,  Fallow  Deer,  Chamois,  Wild  Horse  (Equtu  feralis),  the  Beaver 
(which  is  termed  a  Jish,  and  therefore  eatable  on  fast-days),  the 
Bison,  and  the  Urns.  The  Bison  and  the  Urns,  then,  were  sufficiently 
abundant  in  the  wilds  of  Southern  Germany  and  Switzerland  at  the 
close  of  the  10th  century  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  special  grace  by  the  monks  of  that  day.  At  the 
close  of  the  next  century  (the  eleventh)  the  Urns  is  mentioned  along 
with  the  Elk  as  being  met  with  on  the  route  through  Germany  taken 
by  the  First  Crusade,  and  the  large  size  of  their  horns  is  noted*. 
Posterior  to  this,  in  the  12th  century,  in  the  "  Niebelungen-Iied," 
Tr^;Med  is  said  to  have  killed  one  Bison  and  four  Uri  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Worms  (p.  3775-6).  For  four  centuries  after  this  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  animal ;  and  if  not  extinct  in  Germany,  it 
must  have  become  very  rare.  Getoer,  in  his  *  History  of  Animals,' 
published  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1622,  gives  a  figure  of  the  Polish 
**Thur,"  which  corresponds  exactly  in  fiie  curvature  of  its  horns 
with  the  wild  Urns  of  Germany,  though  it  is  very  much  inferior  to 
the  latter  in  point  of  siie.  The  wild  Urus,  therefore,  probably  lin- 
gered in  the  wilder  parts  of  continental  Europe  till  at  least  the  16th 
century ;  and  having  first  of  all  sprung  into  being  in  Pleistocene 
times,  survived  the  larger  of  its  contemporaries,  and  is  indeed 
superior  in  point  of  bulk  to  any  of  the  Pleistocene  mammalia  that 
have  come  down  to  the  times  of  history.  In  PleiBtocene,  as  1  have 
mentioned,  it  was  larger  than  in  Prehistoric  times,  and  in  the 
latter  than  when  it  was  last  met  with  in  Poland.  The  diminution 
in  aze  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  gradually  diminish- 
ing area  over  which  it  ranged.  The  area  in  Prehistoric  and  Historic 
days  was  gradually  lessened  by  the  hand  of  man  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  cultivation  on  its  old  haunts. 

6.   EOLATION  TO  DOKESTIC  KaCES. 

The  question  that  still  remains  to  be  discussed  is,  whether  or  not 
it  still  lives  in  any  of  the  domestic  races.  Professor  Nilsson  thinks 
that, the  larger  cattle  of  the  Netherlands  and  Holstein  have  sprung 
from  this  animaL  Baron  Cuvier  and  Professor  Bell  believe  that  the 
Urus  was,  in  part  at  least,  the  ancestor  of  our  domestic  breeds; 
while  Professor  Owent  thinks  that  the  tame  ox  of  Western  Europe 
was  probably  derived  from  the  already  domesticated  cattle  of  the 
Boman  colonists.  The  evidence,  on  the  whole,  inclines  me  to  the 
belief,  as  there  is  no  osteological  or  other  difference  saving  that 
of  size  between  the  Urus  and  the  domestic  race  of  cattle,  (to  pass 
over  the  notice  already  quoted  of  the  tame  "bubalus"  being 
hunted  into  the  hermit's  cell  in  Maine)  that  the  larger  cattle  of 
Western  Europe  at  least  are  the  descendants  of  the  former  animal, 
modified  in  many  respects  by  restricted  range,  but  still  more  by 
the  domination  of  man. 

*  "  Uris  oornua  sunt  immenB8D  ooncayitatis,  ex  quibus  ampla  satis  et  levia  pocula 
fiirnt.*'  (Hist.  Gest.  Vis  HierosolymitaiUB  a  Fuloone  quodam,  Lib.  i.  [Da 
Phcsne,  Hist.  FprnvJ)  t  Op.cii.p.500. 
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2.  Further  DocimirTS  relating  to  the  Fobieatiok  of  a  Nsw  Island  U 
the  neighbotirhood  of  the  Eaimeki  Islakss.  By  Commander  6. 
Tbton. 

(Communicated  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.) 

[An  abetnot  of  this  oommunioation  was  published  in  Quart  Journ.  G«oL  Soe. 
No.  87,  p.  319,  by  order  of  the  Council] 


3.  Note  on  ^  Jwcnov  of  the  Thaitbt  Saih)  and  ihe  Chauc,  and  of 
the  Sakdgate  Beds  and  Kentish  Rag.  By  Thomas  M^Keiint 
Hughes,  B.A.,  F.G.8.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Thanet  Sand  there  is  always  a  bed  of  green- 
ooated  flints  in  a  green  and  mst-brown  clayey  sand*. 

The  following  observations  have  led  me  to  infer  that  this  bed  is 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  top  of  the  Chalk  after  the  deposition 
of  the  Thanet  Sand  :— 

1.  The  flints  never  show  any  traces  of  having  been  rolled  or  worn 
by  the  action  of  water,  or  broken  up  and  weathered  by  any  subaerial 
agency,  but  are,  except  in  colour,  exactly  similar  to  those  in  place  in 
the  Chalk. 

2.  No  fossils,  except  chalk  fossils  preserved  in  flint,  have  been 
found  in  it. 

3.  Where  a  nearly  continuous  bed  of  flints,  or  a  largo  tabular 
mass  of  flint  occurs,  the  base-bed  of  the  Thanet*  Sand  seems  to  be 
arrested  by  it  in  a  manner  that  would  suggest  rather  the  chemical 
decomposition  than  the  mechanical  erosion  of  the  surrounding  chalk. 

4.  Where  masses  of  chalk  are  imbedded  in  the  base  of  the  Thanet 
Sand  they  appear  to  be  due  to  local  undermining  of  the  main  mass 
of  the  rock,  and  not  to  be  transported  fragments  rearranged  in  a 
hollow. 

Again,  to  look  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  soaking  through  the  Thanet  Sand,  reaches  the 
chalk  below,  it  must  decompose  the  surface  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
if  the  water  can  pass  freely  away  so  that  new  supplies,  not  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  are  brought  to  act  upon  it,  that  decomposi- 
tion must  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  only  difference,  therefore,  between  this  action  extending  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  chalk  where  covered  by  Tertiary  or  later 
deposits  and  that  which  forms  pipes  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  pipes 
the  water  is  collected  at  or  near  the  surface  into  small  streams; 
whereas  in  the  other  case  it  permeates  the  whole  of  the  deposit  over- 
lying the  chalk,  and  acts  more  equally  on  its  surface. 

There  are  cases  where  the  surface  of  the  chalk  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  any  great  amount  of  decomposition — as,  for  instance, 
north-west  of  Rainhara,  in  Kent,  where  there  is  very  littlo  of  this 

*  For  further  description,  see  Prestwich,  Quart  Journ.  GeoL  Soc  vol.  riii. 
p.  343.    See  also  Whitaker,  wM  p.  405. 
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green  bed  with  flints  at  the  base  of  the  Thanet  Sand.  The  junction 
may  be  seen  in  a  chalk-pit  in  the  brick-field  north  of  Moor  Street. 
But  there  are  local  circumstances  by  which  this  may  be  explained : — 

1st.  There  is  a  bed  of  clay  in  the  Thanet  Sand,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  road-cutting  leading  to  the  brick-field ;  and 

2nd.  There  is  other  evidence  of  a  line  of  upheaval  running  nearly 
east  and  west  through  this  part  of  the  district,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  bed  of  clay  above  mentioned,  would  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  drainage  off  to  the  north  and  south,  and  therefore 
partly  protecting  the  surface  of  the  chalk  here  from  the  action  of  the 
carbonated  water. 

Similar  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  local  phenomena 
of  the  more  westerly  part  of  the  Tertiary  basin — as,  for  instance,  at 
Beading  and  Newbury,  where  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  bored  by 
Lithodomi  to  a  considerable  depth.  Here  the  impervious  beds  of  clay 
in  the  overlying  Beading  series  have  probably  contributed  most  to- 
wards protecting  not  only  the  oysters  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  Ter- 
tiary beds,  but  also  the  surface  of  the  chalk  from  the  action  of  the 
carbonated  water.  It  is  known  that  the  clays  of  the  liVoolwich  and 
Beading  series  allow  very  little  water  to  pass  through  them*. 

An  examiuation  of  the  junction  of  the  Sandgate  Beds  and  the 
Kentish  Bag  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  the  large  quarries  on 
the  north-west  of  Maidstone,  at  the  base  of  the  Sandgate  Beds,  there 
is  a  greensand,  generally  on  rubbly  Kentish  Bag.  The  thickness  of 
these  intermediate  beds  varies.  It  is  greater  in  hollows  and  depres- 
sions, where,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a  larger  amount  of  the  Bag 
has  been  removed. 

In  the  brick-fields  dose  to  the  town  of  Maidstone  the  brick-earth 
occurs  in  long  furrows  of  the  nature  of  pipes,  in  the  Kentish  Bag. 
The  whole  of  these  furrows  are  lined  with  greensand  and  rubbly  lime- 
stone, similar  to  that  found  at  the  base  of  the  Sandgate  Bedsf. 

Now,  unless  we  allow  that  the  greensand  has  been  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  Bag  after  the  deposition  of  the  brick-earth, 
and  that  the  rubbly  limestone  below  it  is  the  same  in  process  of  de- 
.  composition,  we  have  only  the  improbable  alternative  left  that  the 
irregular  denudation  which  removed  the  Sandgate  Beds  previously  to 
the  deposition  of  the  brick-earth  left  the  same  thin  bed  at  the  surfiEUse 
over  diis  large  area. 

There  are  several  interesting  questions  raised  by  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  such  beds.  What  do  they  represent  ?  Do  they  represent 
the  periods  during  which  the  surface  of  the  limestone  has  been  above 
the  sea-level?  for,  except  in  some  peculiar  cases,  if  it  were  under 
the  sea,  and  the  water  on  its  surface  were  at  rest,  t.  e.  not  constantly 
renewed  by  fresh  infiltration,  it  would  soon  become  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  could  remove  no  more. 

How  much  limestone  has  been  removed  since  the  deposition  of  the 
overlying  beds  ?  The  thickness  of  the  beds  formed  of  its  insoluble 
remainder  is  not  a  fair  criterion ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  chalk,  for 

♦  See  Prestwich,  Quart  Joura.  GeoL  Soc  vol.  x.  p.  82,  footnote. 

t  See  Messn.  Foster  and  Topley,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo*  vol.  xxi.  p.  443. 
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instance,  where  a  large  quantity  is  washed  and  nm  in  tron^,  as  ia 
frequentlj  necessary  in  tiie  oement-works  and  brick-fields  of  North 
Kent,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  sand  left  varies  considerably  in 
different  localities.  At  the  cement- works  about  one  piile  and  a  half 
south-west  of  Rochester  it  is  very  large ;  near  Sittingboume,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  comparatively  small.  (The  former  is  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chalk,  the  latter  near  the  top  of  the 
highest  chalk  of  that  part  of  the  country.) 

Mr.  Prestwich*  has  speculated  on  the  origin  of  the  green  odiour. 
I  would  add  one  note.  It  seems  to  occur  where  carbonate  of  lime 
has  been  dissolved.  We  find  it,  as  noticed  above,  on  the  decomposed 
surface  of  limestones ;  and  where  lines  of  greensand  or  sandy  day 
occur  in  the  Lower  Tertiaries,  there  we  most  often  find  oasts  of  shellsf. 

The  chief  deduction  from  these  observations  is,  however,  general — 
viz.,  that  we  cannot  safely  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  conformability 
or  unconformability  of  a  porous  formation  upon  a  limestone  from  an 
examination  of  the  line  of  junction  only,  since  that  may  be  veiy 
much  modified  after  the  deposition*  of  the  newer  formation. 

The  unconformity  may  be  inferred  frt)m  other  evidence,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Thanet  Sand,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is 
not  the  direct  successor  of  the  highest  Cretaceous  strata  found  in 
England. 


4,  On  ihe  "Loweb  Loitdok  Tkbtiakibs"  of  Kssr,     By  William 
•     Whitaker,  Esq.,  B.A.  (Lend.),  F.G.8.,  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain. 

[Platb  XXTT.] 
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§  1.  Ihtboditction. 

The  following  paper  is  meant  to  give  some  of  the  results  of  the 
Geological  Survey  work  in  the  Tertiary  District  of  Kent,  and  to  lay 
before  the  Society  the  conclusions  to  which  that  work  has  led  me,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  that  criticism  which  is  so  valuable  to 
every  observer. 

I  give  results  only,  so  as  not  to  burden  the  Society  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  sections,  which  would  be  out  of  place  here  for  two  reasons  : 
— ^first,  because  Mr.  Prestwich  has  already  described  the  chief  sec- 
tions of  the  district,  and  I  can  therefore  refer  to  his  well-known 

*  Quart  Joum.  Q«oL  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  244. 

t  Perhaps  the  carbonate  of  lime  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  acidulated  water, 
and  prevents  its  acting  on  the  silicate  of  iron. 
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papers* ;  and  secondly,  because  a  detailed  account  of  all  of  them 
will  appear  in  future  Geological  Survey  Memoirs. 

It  is  also  needless  to  notice  earlier  authors,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has 
given  a  full  list  of  them. 

Although  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  district  in  question  is  not 
yet  finished,  still  so  little  is  left  undone  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  observations  on  which  this  paper 
is  founded. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  although  the  whole  of  the  district  is 
known  to  me,  I  have  not  myself  surveyed  all  of  it,  Mr.  Hughes  being 
answerable  for  the  mapping  of  the  country  between  Kochester  and 
Paversham,  and  Mr.  Dawkms  for  some  part  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paversham.  All  the  rest  is  my  own  work,  the  unfinished  parts 
being  on  the  east  of  Eltham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erith,  and 
around  Clifie  and  Halstow,  between  the  Thames  and  the  Medway. 

The  more  I  have  learnt  of  the  Tertiary  beds,  the  more  have  I  seen 
reason  to  agree  with  Mr.  Prestwich's  views ;  and,  indeed,  all  he  has 
left  to  do  is  the  filling-in  of  his  outlines,  the  addition  of  a  few  de- 
tails which  seem  to  have  escaped  his  notice,  and  a  change  in  nomen- 
clature in  a  matter  that  he  looked  on  as  doubtful ;  in  fact  I  only 
differ  from  Mr.  Prestwich  in  questions  on  which  he  has  spoken 
with  doubt. 

The  beds  between  the  London  Clay  and  the  Chalk,  of  which  this 
paper  treats,  are  of  far  greater  interest  in  Kent  than  elsewhere,  and 
for  these  reasons : — 1,  that  they  are  there  most  fully  developed ;  2, 
that  their  structure  is  there  more  complex  and  shows  more  change  • 
than  anywhere  else  ;  3,  that  there  are  many  fine  sections ;  and,  4, 
that  they  are  almost  without  fossils  in  all  other  districts.  These 
beds  might  indeed  be  well  called  "  the  KentUh  TertiarUsJ^ 

§  ^.  Thanbt  Beds. 

The  indefinite  word  "  Beds  "  seems  to  me  better  than  the  more 
definite  "  Sands "  or  "  Clays,"  as  it  is  somewhat  uncommon  for  a 
formation  to  have  everywhere  the  same  lithological  composition; 
and  I  have  therefore  used  the  above  name  rather  than  that  of 
"Thanet  Sands." 

(a)f  At  the  base  of  this  set  of  beds,  and  resting  at  once  on  the 
Chalk,  there  is  always  a  clayey  greensand,  with  unworn  green-coated 
fiints  at  the  bottom ;  to  this  the  name  of  the  "  Base-bed  "  may  be 
g^ven.  Mr.  Prestwich  has  called  the  Hke  part  of  the  London  Clay 
the  "basement-bed" J;  and  I  have  named  that  of  the  Woolwich 
and  Beading  Series  the  "bottom -bed "§.  By  using  a  different 
name  for  each  of  these  marked  layers,  one  is  saved  the  repetition  of 
the  names  of  the  formations  to  which  they  belong. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  series  which  is  constantly  present, 

*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  rol.  tL  p.  252 ;  toI.  viii.  p.  235 ;  and  voL  x.  p.  75. 
t  The  letters  a,  6,  a,  ^,  &c.,and  the  numerals  1, 2,  &o.,  refer  to  those  by  which 
the  seyeral  beds  are  distinguished  in  the  sections  in  PL  XXII. 
t  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  toL  vi.  p.  255  (1850). 
§  Qeol.  Surrey  Mem.  on  Sheet  13,  p.  23  (1861). 
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although  it  is  the  thinnest,  being  often  but  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  and  seldom  more  than  five.  For  this  reason,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  green-coated  flints  are  unworn,  the  qnestion 
has  occurred  whether  it  may  not  have  been  formed,  in  some 
measure,  after  the  deposition  of  the  beds  above,  by  the  slow  ac- 
tion of  water  flowing  through  the  overlying  sand,  &c.,  to  the  Chalk, 
dissolving  away  the  latter  and  depositing  clayey  matter,  salts  of 
iron  (the  green  colouring-matter),  and  sometimes  allophane.  The 
occurrence  of  the  last  mineral  at  the  junction  of  the  Thanet  Beds 
(ind  the  Chalk  has  been  recorded  by  Prof.  Morris*,  who  says  that 
"  it  must  have  been  deposited  from  a  fluid  or  viscid  state,  not  only 
after  the  denudation  of  the  Chalk  and  the  deposit  of  the  partiaUy 
abraded  (?)  flints,  which  are  coated  with  it,  and  after  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  Thanet  Sand,  but  subsequently  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
whole  series,  whereby  the  fissures  in  the  Chalk  were  formed,  and  in 
which  the  allophane  is  now  found."  I  have  since  found  it  at  the 
same  junction  at  Chiselhurst  and  Faversham ;  and  I  believe  that  it 
occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Reading  Bods  at  Northaw,  where  they 
rest  on  the  Chalkf. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  noted  '*  the  constant  occurrence  "  of  the  green- 
coated  flints  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thanet  Beds,  "just  as  they  occur 
in  the  underlying  Chalk,  from  which  in  fact  they  appear  to  have 
(been)  removed  comparatively  without  wear  or  fracture,"  but  has 
inferred  that  a  "  powerful  but  transient  action "  must  have  been 
needed  "  to  uproot  these  flints  from  the  Chalk  "J. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  whatever  rests  on  the  Chalk,  there  should 
nearly  always  be  unworn  flints  at  the  junction :  thus  in  the  western 
part  of  the  London  Basin  there  are  flints  at  the  bottom  of  the  Read- 
ing Beds ;  and  in  the  many  places  where  the  Chalk  is  hidden  by  the 
irregular  deposit  of  brick-earth  so  common  in  Wiltshire,  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  &c.,  the  two  are  separated  by  the  peculiar  "  clay  with 
flints,"  as  I  have  called  it§,  the  origin  of  which  my  friend  Mr. 
Codrington,  F.G.S.,  and  myself  have,  independently,  referred  to  the 
slow  dissolving  away  of  the  Chalk  by  water ||.  I  think  it  not  un- 
likely that  the  **  argile  k  silex  "^T  of  the  French  geologists  (or  some 
part  of  it)  is  the  same  as  our  clay-with-flints,  in  which  case,  strange 
to  say,  the  same  name  will  have  been  given  to  the  deposit  in  two 
countries  and  languages.  Prof.  Hebert's  description  of  the  former 
in  France  ♦♦  would  in  great  part  servo  equally  well  for  the  latter  in 
England. 

I  have  before  noticed  the  remarkable  conformity  between  the 

*  Quart.  Journ.  G«ol.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  13  (1857). 

t  Geol.  Survey  Mem.  on  Sheet  7,  p.  30  (1864).  It  was  noticed  before  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  as  "  hydrate  of  alumina : "  Quart  Journ.  QeoL  Soc.  voL  x.  p.  123  (1854). 

t  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  pp.  243,  25S. 

§  GeoL  Survey  Mem.  on  Sheet  13,  p.  54. 

y  Magazine  of  the  Wilts.  Archorol.  and  Nat.  Hist  Soo.  voL  iz.  p.  167  (1865^ 
and  Geol  Survey  Mem.  on  Sheet  7,  p.  64  (1864). 

^  I  have  lately  (July)  seen  some  of  the  "  argile  k  silex "  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  where  it  is  exactly  like  the  clay  so  common  on  our  own  Chalk. 

•*  Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  France,  2"  serie,  t  xix.  p.  445  (1862),  and  t  xxL  p.  58  (1864). 
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Thanet  Beds  and  the  Chalk  in  East  Kent*.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
this  also  may  be  owing,  to  some  extent,  to  the  infiltration  of  water 
along  the  line  of  junction,  and  that  the  dissolving  away  of  the  chalk 
by  the  water  may  have  been  stopped,  or  reg^ilated,  by  the  continuous 
bed  of  flint  which  there  occurs  directly  below  the  base-bed  ?  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  can  have  taken  place  since  the  elevation 
of  the  country  to  its  present  position,  but  would  suggest  that  such 
an  action  would  not  be  impossible  when  the  beds  in  question  were 
many  hundreds  of  feet  lower,  and  therefore  saturated  with  water 
throughout,  and  subjected  to  great  pressure  from  overlying  materials. 
Shotdd  this  be  true,  it  will  be  a  case  of  the  same  action  causing 
exactly  opposite  results  under  diflferent  conditions ;  the'  infiltration 
of  water  tlirough  the  Tertiary  beds  to  the  Chalk  now  (when  com- 
paratively small)  causes  unevenness  (pipes)  at  the  junction,  at  least 
where  that  junction  is  near  the  surface,  whilst  it  may  have  caused 
evenness  when  of  far  greater  extent  and  when  the  junction  was  at 
a  great  depth. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  found  that  my  colleague  Mr. 
Hughes  has  come  to  a  more  decided  opinion  as  to  llie  formation  of 
the  bed  of  green-coated  flints  after  the  deposition  of  the  Thanet  Beds, 
and  that  he  has  gone  into  the  question  in  greater  detail  than  I  have, 
as  may  be  seen  from  his  paper  (p.  402). 

Mr.  Codrington,  in  the  essay  before  noticed,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion '*  that  the  origin  of  the  clay- with -flints  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  gradual  dissolving  away  of  the  chalk- with-flints  under  a  capping 
of  drift  hicJc-earih," 

Just  after  this  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Bowker  published  a  note  on 
the  junction  of  the  Thanet  Beds  and  the  Chalkf,  in  which  he  sug- 
gests that  the  bed  of  green-coated  flints  may  be  the  result  of  the 
Bubaenal  dissolution  of  the  Chalk  before  the  deposition  of  the  Thanet 
Beds.  I  can  hardly  agree  with  this  view,  but  look  with  more 
favour  on  my  friend's  idea,  that  the  tabular  layer  of  flint  at  the  top 
of  the  Chalk  may  have  been  formed  after  the  deposition  of  the  over- 
lying beds,  and  the  more  so  as  he  has  in  his  collection  a  specimen  of 
a  green-coated  flint  partly  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  the  whitey-brown 
tabular  bed.  The  same  idea  occurred  also  to  Mr.  J.  Evans,  P.R.S., 
who  spoke  to  me  (before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dowker's  note)  of 
the  possibility  of  the  layer  in  question  having  been  thus  formed. 
This  flint-layer  occurs  further  west  than  is  stated  in  my  former 
paper,  and  may  be  seen  at  Grays  and  Purfleet. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  inferred  that  the  layer  of  unworn  green-coated 
flints,  which  nearly  everywhere  rests  on  the  top  of  the  Chalk  where 
it  is  covered  by  Tertiary  formations,  is  everywhere  of  the  same  age  J. 
This  may  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  where  the  Thanet 
Beds  are  present,  the  Chalk  never  (as  far  as  I  know)  shows  those 
holes  of  boring  mollusks  so  common  where  the  Reading  Beds  lie 
directly  on  it,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  at  Kembridge,  Newbury, 

*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  See.  rol.  xxi.  p.  397. 
t  Geol.  Mag.  for  May  1866,  toI.  iii.  pp.  210, 230. 
t  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  viii.  pp.  241,  252,  253. 
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aad  Beading  has  been  defieribed  by  Mr,  PieBtmch*,  near  Pinner 
by  my  colleague  the  late  Mr.  Trench,  and  near  Beading,  AmerBham^ 
diesham,  and  Maidenhead  by  myself  f. 

(b)  This  bed,  which  consists  of  altemati(His  of  brown  day  and 
loam,  is  local,  occurring  only,  I  believe,  east  of  Faversham.  It  may 
be  seen  at  Pegwell  Bay,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Chalk  by 
little  more  than  a  foot  of  the  base-bed.  No  fossils  haye  been  found 
in  it. 

This  is  mostly  overlain  by,  and  passes  up  into,  the  sandy  marl  ((Q, 
although  another  bed  sometimes  occurs  between. 

(c)  In  the  railway-cutting  close  to  Bekesboume  Station,  east  of 
Canterbury,  there  is  a  little  sand  below  the  sandy  marl  (d),  in  whidi 
the  greater  part  of  the  cutting  is  made ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Thanet  Sand  of  London  and  the  western  part  of  Kent, 
The  only  other  place  in  that  neighbourhood  where  I  saw  anything 
of  it  was  at  Selling. 

This  fine  light-buff  sand  thickens  westward,  and  near  Sitting- 
bourne  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  Thanet  Beds.  Further  west 
it  gets  still  thicker,  at  the  expense  of  the  beds  above,  until,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Medway,  it  replaces  them  altogether,  and  takes  up 
the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  Woolwich  Beds  and  the  base-bed, 
some  60  or  70  feet.  It  thins  slightly  to  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Woolwich,  and  then  rather  more  rapidly  until  it  dies  out  west  of 
London. 

No  fossils,  excepting  some  casts  oiPholadomya  at  Erith  (recorded  by 
Mr.  Prestwich),  have  been  found  in  this  bed,  which  is  fairly  uniform 
throughout  its  range.  At  Charlton  and  elsewhere  its  lower  part  is 
more  clayey,  and  it  passes  down  into  the  base-bed. 

(d)  Near  and  east  of  Canterbury  a  grey  sandy  marl  is  the  most 
marked  member  of  the  Thanet  Beds.  It  is  often  rather  hard,  con- 
tains green  grains,  and  is  of  a  slate-grey  colour,  which  weathers  to 
a  sort  of  brownish-yellow  by  exposure,  the  division  between  the 
two  colours  being  sometimes  sharp  enough  to  mislead  one  into 
thinking  that  there  are  two  distinct  beds. 

It  often  abounds  in  fossils ;  and  from  it  have  come  most  of  the 
rarer  specimens  in  the  collections  of  my  East  Kent  Mends,  such  as 
the  parts  of  Crustacea,  a  few  Echinoids,  the  TurriteUa,  a  Solarium, 
and  other  small  univalves,  besides  many  remarkable  distorted  speci- 
mens of  Cyprina  Morrisii  and  Tholadomya  cuneata.  In  the  dis-r 
coloured  exposed  parts  the  fossils  are  nearly  all  casts,  the  shell 
having  been  dissolved  away ;  whilst  in  the  less  exposed  part  the 
shells  remain,  but  are  very  fragile. 

This  division  may  be  much  thicker  in  some  places  than  is  shown 
in  the  section  (Plate  XXTT.) ;  for  Mr.  Dowker  found  93  feet  of  «  blue 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Qeol.  6oc  vol.  x.  pp.  82,  87,  88, 116. 
t  GeoLSurveyMem.onSheet?,  pp.  29,37,  39,  44;  and  on  Sheet  13,  pp.  29, 
37-39. 
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clay "  above  the  base-bed  in  sinking  a  well  at  Stounnouth,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  must  beiong  to  d*. 

This  marl  is  more  sandy  towards  the  top^  and  passes  np  into 
the  next  division. 

(e)  The  uppermost  part  of  the  Thanet  Beds  consists  of  a  fine  sharp 
light-grey  sand,  of  a  slightly  greenish  tinge,  often  ironshot^  and  here 
and  there  with  layers  of  calcareous  sandstone,  as  at  the  Keculvers 
and  Pegwell  Bay. 

It  contaias  fossils,  which  near  Faversham  are  sometimes  silicified, 
as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed,  though  with  some  doubt  whether 
the  bed  which  contained  them  belonged  to  this  or  to  the  overlying 
series  t.  Mr.  Dowker  has  a  large  and  well-preserved  silicified  cone 
from  a  pit  in  this  sand  at  Canterbury ;  it  is  like  that  figured  by 
lindley  and  HuttonJ,  which  must  have  come  from  this  formation 
or  firom  the  Woolwich  Beds,  though  described  (by  some  mistake)  as 
from  "  green  sand "  near  Deal.  Mr.  John  Goodchild,  of  Sitting- 
bourne,  has  lately  found  some  Crustacean  remains  and  distorted 
CypriruB  and  Pholadomyce  in  the' brickyards  close  to  4;hattown; 
these,  however,  must  have  come,  I  think,  from  low  down  in  the 
sand,  where  it  passes  into  the  marl  below. 

From  a  thiclmess  of  30  or  40  feet  near  Canterbury,  this  decreases 
westward  and  thins  out  before  we  reach  Rochester. 

§  3.  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds. 

(1)  The  "  bottom  bed  **  does  not  occur  in  the  most  eastern  part 
of  the  Kentish  Tertiary  district ;  and  consequently  it  is  there  very 
difficult  to  divide  the  sands  of  this  series  from  those  of  the  under- 
lying Thanet  Beds. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Whitstable  Railway  at  Can- 
terbury, the  lowermost  part  of  the  Woolwich  sand  is  rather  clayey 
and  green,  contains  a  few  pebbles,  and  is  more  regularly  bedded 
than  the  higher  parts ;  and  this  is  aJl  that  I  have  seen  to  represent 
the  bottom  bed  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Sittingboume,  however, 
there  is  a  foot  or  more  of  pebbly  green  sand,  and  at  Upnor  rather  less 
of  the  same.  Westward  this  thickens,  and  from  Erith  to  London 
the  bed  consists  of  from  3  or  4  to  15  or  more  feet  of  a  rather  bright- 
green  sand,  with  flint-pebbles,  both  in  layers  and  scattered. 

West  of  London,  where  the  Reading  Beds  rest  on  the  Chalk,  the 
structure  changes,  and  instead  of  the  pebbly  light-green  sand,  with 
no  fossils  but  the  teeth  of  Lamnce  and  sometimes  an  Ostrea,  there 
are  grey  laminated  dajrs,  with  green  grains  and  here  and  there 
casts  of  shells§,  and  dark  clayey  greensand,  with  unworn  green- 
coated  flints. 

(2)  Near  Canterbury  the  Woolwich  Beds  consist  almost  wholly 

*  The  Geologist,  vol.  U.  p.  213  (1861). 

t  Quart.  Joum.  €^eol.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  240,  and  vol.  x.  p.  109. 

t  The  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  pi.  125. 

§  C^L  Survey  Mem.  on  Sheet  13,  p.  24. 
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of  a  pale-grey  sand,  often  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tint,  much 
fiEdse-bedded  and  rather  coarse,  whilst  the  underlying  sand  of  the 
Thanet  Beds  is  fine  and  not  faLse-hedded.  Eastwards,  however, 
the  sand  of  the  former  gets  fine  and  loses  its  false- bedding,  for 
which  reasons,  and  from  the  absence  of  the  pebbly  bottom  bed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  divide  the  two ;  indeed  no  one  would  think  of 
doing  so  from  an  examination  of  that  district  alone ;  it  is  only  be- 
cause they  are  sharply  separated  on  the  west  that  one  is  foroed  to 
try  to  divide  them  in  the  far  east. 

The  "  Corbula-bed "  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Reculvers  and  of 
the  Richborough  section  is  near  the  bottom  of  this  division.  It  is 
this  Corbula-bed  which  has  yielded  the  fossils  (except  some  teeth  of 
LamncB)  that  have  been  found  in  the  Woolwich  Beds  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Kent,  and  nearly  all  of  which  are  silicified.  They  are 
marine,  except  a  specimen  of  Cyrena  cuneiformis,  which  Mr.  Dowker 
found  at  Woodnesborough,  near  Sandwich. 

2  a  is  a  bed  of  flint-pebbles  in  greenish  loam,  which  overlies  the 
bottom-bed  just  west  of  St.  Mary's  Cray  and  at  Loam  Pit  Hill, 
Lewisham. 

2  6  is  a  mottled  clay  (green,  red,  <fec.),  sometimes  like  the  plastic 
days  of  the  west,  as  in  the  railway-cutting  at  Eltham,  and  some- 
times sandy,  as  on  the  hills  near  Cobham.  In  the  latter  district  I 
have  seen  beneath  it  (in  a  lane-section)  a  light-green  sand  (Section 
8,  PL  XXII.),  which  may  belong  to  2,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  the  bottom-bed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  2,  2  a,  and  2  ft  all  occur  in  the  same  position  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  each  fill  up  the  space  between  the  bottom-bed  (I) 
and  the  estuarine  shell-beds  (4)  [not  taking  into  account  the  tibin 
bed  (3)] ;  and  as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  ever  see  any  two  of 
them  together,  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  they  simply  replace 
one  anotiiier ;  but  aa  I  cannot  be  sure  of  it,  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  give  each  a  separate  index-mark. 

2  h  thickens  under  London  into  the  mass  of  mottled  plastic  days 
and  sands  which  have  been  found  beneath  the  shell-beds  in  many 
wells*  (Section  4,  PI.  XXII.),  and  farther  west  joins  the  other  like 
mass  which  comes  on  above  the  shell-beds.  ' 

(3)  This  bed,  though  very  thin,  often  indeed  no  more  than  three 
inches  thick,  is  of  some  importance  theoretically,  as  from  its  con- 
stancy it  shows  the  amount  of  denudation  which  the  Woolwich  Beds 
of  East  Xent  had  suffered  before  the  deposition  of  the  Oldhaven 
Beds.  In  that  part  of  the  county  it  is  a  pale  purple-grey  sand, 
often  hardened  into  small  lumps  of  sandstone,  which,  as  Mr.  Prest- 
wich  has  noticed,  sometimes  show  traces  of  the  holes  of  boring 
mollusksf.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury  the  OldhaTen 
Series  comes  on  at  once  above  this  bed ;  and  therefore  either  none  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Woolwich  Series  ever  existed  here,  or  they 
have  been  worn  away  before  the  deposition  of  the  Oldhaven  Beds ; 

*  See  Prertwich  in  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol  x.  pp.  142,  143,  148-150. 
t  Quart  Journ.  Qeol  Soc.  voL  x.  p.  110. 
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and  it  is  remarkable  that  tliis  denudation  is  quite  even,  the  thin  bed 
of  purple  sand  or  sandstone  nearly  always  occnrring  at  the  junction. 
In  West  Kent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  denudation  has  been  uneven, 
and  the  Oldhaven  Beds  rest  on  various  parts  of  the  underlying 
series. 

I  have  not  seen  this  bed  for  some  way  westward  from  Shottenden 
and  Boughton-under-Blean,  and  near  Sittingboume  the  junction  of 
the  Oldhaven  and  the  Woolwich  Beds  is  more  irregidar.  At  Upnor, 
however,  there  is  some  sand,  whitish  at  top  and  purpUsh  below, 
dividing  the  shell-beds  (4)  from  the  sands  (2) ;  and  this,  1  have  no 
doubt,  is  the  same  as  the  like  bed  at  the  top  of  2,  near  Canterbury. 
It  occurs  also  near  Cobham  (Section  8,  PL  XXII.),  and  is  very  likely 
represented  near  Woolwich  by  the  "  layer  of  hard  concretionary 
limestone"  which  sometimes  underlies  the  shell-bed*,  and  by  the 
clay  with  calcareous  concretions  in  the  same  position  at  Loam  Pit 
Hill,  Lewisham. 

(4)  The  most  easterly  place  at  which  the  well-known  Woolwich 
clay  with  Cyreiuxy  Melayiice,  and  other  estuarine  shells  has  been  seen 
is  Sittingboume,  where,  however,  there  is  no  clear  section  of  it. 
These  days,  which  are  of  a  dark  colour,  laminated,  with  the  shells 
in  the  lines  of  bedding,  mostly  stiflP,  but  sometimes  sandy,  thicken 
westward  and  are  well  shown  at  the  great  Upnor  section,  where 
they  are  about  6  feet  thick,  and  partly  without  shells.  Hence  to 
London  they  are  generally  rather  thicker,  but  near  Abbey  Wood  are 
sometimes  cut  olf  altogether  by  the  Oldhaven  beds  (see  section  7, 
PL  XXII.)  They  reach  their  greatest  thickness  just  south  of  Chisel- 
hurst,  where  more  than  20  feet  of  them  was  shown  in  the  cutting 
on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  West  of  London  this 
bed  soon  thins  out  again.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich  the 
sand  below  sometimes  contains  like  sheUs,  and  may  be  a  distinct  bed, 
coming  in  between  those  numbered  2  and  the  day  shell-bed; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  simply  2  in  another  condi- 
tion. Perhaps,  too,  there  is  sometimes  another  and  higher  set  of  clay 
shell-beds,  divided  from  4  by  sand  or  clay  t ;  but  tias  is  a  matter 
of  detail,  here  of  no  importance,  and  in  the  list  of  fossils  any  upper 
set  of  shell-beds  is  included  under  No.  4. 

(5)  At  Sittingboume  there  is,  next  below  the  Oldhaven  Beds,  a 
light-coloured  sand  with  Cyrence,  Melanicey  Ostreoe,  &c.,  which  must 
thin  out  eastward,  as  it  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Canterbury  district ; 
whilst  westward  it  is  thicker,  as  may  be  seen  at  Upnor.  Further 
west,  however,  it  has  suffered  more  from  denudation,  and  is  some- 
times quite  cut  off  by  the  pctble-beds  of  the  Oldhaven  Series. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewisham  the  top  part  of  the  Woolwich 
Beds  consists  of  many  feet  of  alternations  of  sand  and  clay,  the 

•  Prestwich,  Qimrt.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc  vol.  x.  p.  103. 

t  At  the  cliff-section  on  the  French  coast  westward  of  Dieppe  there  are  two 
masses  of  the  clay  shell-beds,  separated  by  clay;  and  the  cliff  at  Newhaven,  in 
Sussex,  shows  a  great  thickness  of  the  same  divided  into  two  by  onfossiliferous 
•and  and  day. 
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lower  part  of  whioh  is  generally  the  more  clayey ;  this  bed  has  been 
well  named  "  striped  sand  and  loam  "  by  the  Bey.  H.  M.  De  la  Con- 
damine*.  As  it  is  in  the  same  position  as  bed  5  further  east,  I 
haTe  classed  them  together,  though  possibly  they  may  not  be  the 
same. 

Under  London  this  part  of  the  Woolwich  Beds  seems  to  be  often 
absent.     (See  Section  4,  PI.  XXTT.) 

(5  6)  Many  of  the  London  wells  t  have  shown  that  a  mass  of  mot- 
tled plastic  clays  and  sand,  of  the  same  natnre  as  bed  2  6,  comes  on 
above  the  clay  shell-beds.  This,  therefore,  may  represent  5 ;  al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  separate  bed,  and  I  have 
therefore  given  it  a  separate  index-mark. 

West  of  London  2  b  and  6  b  come  together,  the  beds  between  hav- 
ing thinned  out,  and  form  the  well-known  plastic  clays  and  sands  of 
Beading,  i&c.,  where  there  is  nothing  but  these  and  the  thin  bottom* 
bed  between  the  London  Clay  and  the  Chalk. 

§  4.  Oldhaven  Beds. 

Up  to  this  point  my  nomenclature  has  followed  that  of  Mr.  Prest- 
wich  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  sands  and  pebble-beds  next  below  the 
London  Clay  in  a  great  part  of  Kent^  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from 
him — the  deference,  however,  being  not  as  to  the  position  of  the 
beds,  but  only  as  to  their  relation  to  those  above  and  below  and  as 
to  what  they  should  be  called. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has,  though  with  some  doubt,  classed  the  greater 
part  of  the  pebble-beds  of  Blackheath,  &:c,,  and  the  uppermost  sands 
of  Upnor  and  the  Beculvers  with  his  "  basement-bed  of  the  London 
day,"  taking  them  to  represent  the  pebbly  loam  which  occurs  at  the 
bottom  of  that  formation  on  the  west  J.  To  this  I  objected  in  a 
paper  read  before  this  Society  about  four  years  ago§,  as  the  layer  of 
pebbles  in  clay  which  on  the  south-east  of  London  occurs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  London  Clay,  and  is  therefore  its  basement-bed,  overlies 
the  thicker  sandy  pebble-beds.  Moreover  in  some  places  the  two  are 
separated  by  a  layer  of  sand. 

I  thought  therefore  that  the  sandy  pebble-beds  should  be  classed 
rather  with  the  Woolwich  Series,  and  inferred  that  the  highest  sands 
of  Upnor,  &c.,  would  follow  the  same  classification.  Since  then, 
however,  I  have  had  the  means  of  learning  much  more  of  the  "  Lower 
London  Tertiaries,"  and  am  bound  to  say  that  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  has  led  me  to  a  greater  agreement  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Prestwich,  as  I  took  the  first  chance  of  stating  ||,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  classing  of  these  sands  and  pebble-beds  with  the 

*  Quart.  Joum.  G«oL  Soc.  voL  vi.  p.  441. 

t  Prestwich,  Quart  Joum.  C^eol.  Soc.  toI.  x.  pp.  76,  142-144,  148-151. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Gteol.  Soc  toL  vi.  pp.  254,  256, 261-265,  and  toI.  x.  pp.  105- 
107,110,  111,  130  (note), 

$  Ibid,  ToL  xviii.  pp.  267-268.  The  section  at  Bioklev  was  reopened  after 
my  paper  was  published,  in  order  to  get  ballast  for  the  railway. 

II  Qeol.  Surrey  Mem.  on  sheet  7,  p.  24.  See  also  a  short  account  of  the  Ter- 
tiary Beds  of  Kent  in  the  Gteologist,  toI.  vii.  p.  57  (1863). 
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Woolwich  Series  in  that  paper  was  in  some  measure  a  step  back- 
wards. This  was  owing  to  my  want  of  the  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  since  been  enabled  to  get,  and  partly  to  a 
misundeistandiug  of  Mr.  Prestwich's  writings,  caused  by  the  sense 
in  which  he  has  used  the  term  ^*  basement-bed."  This  is  the  right 
place  to  correct  my  statement  that  in  the  railway-cutting  north  of 
Sittingboume  there  was  "  nothbg  like  the  usual  basement-bed  to  be 
seen."  I  first  saw  that  section  during  a  sharp  frost  and  after  snowi 
when,  of  course,  it  was  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  make  a  very  care- 
ful examination,  but  have  since  been  there  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  in  the  company  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
mapped  that  neighbourhood ;  and  we  ^en  found  that  the  lowermost 
foot  or  so  of  the  London  Clay  was  often  rather  sandy,  and  contained 
a  few  pebbles,  some  teeth  of  Lamna,  and  a  little  clayey  greensand — 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  had  the  characters  of  the  basement-bed  in 
Berkshire,  &c.  The  like  thing  occurs  at  the  cliff-section  west  of  the 
Beculvers,  and  at  some  other  places,  as  Mr.  Frestwich  has  noticed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  classed 
part  of  the  pebble-beds  with  the  Woolwich  Series,  and  part  with  his 
basement-bed;  but  such  a  division  seems  to  me  rather  arbitrary, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  map  it.  I  have  been  led  rather  to 
look  on  the  whole  as  one  thing,  and  to  separate  the  pebble-beds  from 
the  Woolwich  Series,  on  which  they  so  often  rest  unconformably. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  whilst  holding  to  my  x)pinion  that 
the  pebble-beds  and  the  uppermost  sands  do  not  belong  to  the  base- 
ment-bed, I  now  think  (with  Mr.  Prestwich  in  great  measure)  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  Woolwich  Series — or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  a  separate  series,  to  which,  of  course,  some  name  must  be 
given.  That  of  "  Oldhaven  Beds  "  is  a  good  one,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons,— ^first  because  they  are  well  shown  at  "  Oldhaven  Gap  "  on  the 
coast  west  of  the  Beculvers,  and  secondly  because  it  is  not  an  ugly 
name — a  thing  that  might  perhaps  be  thought  more  of  in  geological 
nomenclature  with  some  advantage. 

In  thus  separating  these  beds  frt)m  those  above  and  below,  I  do 
not  really  differ  so  much  from  Mr.  Prestwich  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
at  first  sight ;  for  he  classes  his  '*  basement-bed"  not  with  the  Lon- 
don Clay  or  **  Upper  London  Tertiaries,"  but  with  the  underlying 
series,  to  form  the  "  Lower  London  Tertiaries."  Now  the  term 
*'  basement-bed  "  of  a  formation  means  simply  a  peculiar  bed  at  the 
bottom  of  and  belonging  to  that  formation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  rightly  be  used  for  the  bed  next  below,  in  which  latter 
sense  this  author  seems  sometimes  to  use  it.  The  "  basement-bed 
of  the  London  Clay  "  therefore  is  the  charactenstio  bed  at  the  bottom 
of  that  formation  and  forming  a  part  of  it. 

The  difference  between  my  classification  and  that  of  Mr.  Prest- 
wich wUl  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  tabulating  the  two  side  by 
side,  as  below : — 
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Prbstwich,  1860-54. 
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Having,  I  trust,  clearly  stated  what  is  here  meant  by  "  Oldhaven 
Beds  "  a  short  account  of  the  different  members  of  that  series  will 
now  be  given. 

(a)  At  the  bottom  of  this  series  at  Upnor  there  is  a  thin  insular 
layer  of  pale  greenish -yellow  sand,  crowded  with  shells  (Cyrena, 
Ostrea,  Cerithiumy  Melania)  and  filling  small  hollows  in  the  underly- 
ing sand  of  the  Woolwich  Beds.  This  is  not  constant,  being  cut  off  in 
many  places  by  the  pebble-bed  above,  the  lower  parts  of  the  hollows, 
however,  being  often  left  as  separate  patches.  This  bed  is  very 
local;  indeed  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  anywhere  else, 
though  it  may  occur  in  places  at  the  great  Eeculvers  section.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  the  thin  bed  of  sand  with  shells  which  next  underlies  the 
London  Clay  at  the  BrockweU.  Hall  Brickyard,  Dulwich  *,  may  be 
the  same  as  the  above,  which  it  is  not  unlike. 

(j3)  The  characteristic  sandy  pebble-bed  which  nearly  everywhere 
occurs  at  the  bottom  of  this  series,  varies  in  thickness  fix)m  a  few 
inches  to  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  the  Canterbury  and  Reculvers 
district.  At  the  former  place,  and  for  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  it 
often  undergoes  a  great  change  in  structure,  the  pebbles  being  re- 
placed by  a  mass  of  sandy  brown  iron-ore,  sometimes  5  feet  thick. 
Here  and  there  a  few  pebbles  occur  below,  and  scattered  through, 
the  stone,  which  in  some  places  contains  many  casts  of  shells.  At 
one  pit  near  Boughton-under-Blean  all  the  fossils  are  of  estuarino 

*  See  Geol.  Surrey  Mem.  on  Sheet  7,  pp.  23,  24. 
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Woolwich  species  (Cyrena  cuneiformis,  C.  cordata,  Mdanxa  in" 
qvinatay  and  Cerithium)  ;  whilst  in  another,  less  than  a  mile  off, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  marine  {Cardium,  PeetuncvluSy  Apor^ 
rhaisy  Calyptraa,  Fusus),  hnt  with  a  mixture  of  ^the  freshwater 
shells. 

But  a  little  southwards  from  these  pits  another  change  takes 
place,  there  heing  nothing  hnt  some  30  feet  of  pebble-heds  over  the 
Woolwich  sand  at  the  outlier  of  Shottenden  Hill,  the  only  place  in 
East  Kent  where  this  part  of  the  series  thickens  in  the  same  way  as 
at  Blackheath,  Bromley,  &c. 

Westwards  the  pebble-bed  is  thin,  and  sometimes  there  are  merely 
a  few  pebbles  in  i^e  bottom  part  of  the  Oldhaven  sand ;  but  on  the 
Cobham  hills  it  swells  out  again,  and  frt)m  Erith  by  Plumstead  Com- 
nlon  to  Blackheath  is  yery  thick,  as  also  on  the  south  at  Bromley  and 
Chiselhurst,  the  name  of  which  last  place,  indeed,  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  "  Chesil,"  a  pebble. 

From  Blackheath  to  Lewisham,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the 
pebble-beds  thin  away  quickly ;  and  in  the  cutting  on  the  Lewisham 
and  Tunbridge  Railway  there  was  to  be  seen  (in  186.4)  a  layer  (no 
more  than  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  thick)  of  pebbles  in  sand 
capped  by  another  (of  the  same  thickness)  of  pebbles  in  clay,  the 
latter  being  the  true  basement-bed  of  the  London  Clay. 

Although  this  division  of  the  Oldhaven  Series  has  been  here  treated 
as  one  bed,  yet  one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  thick  mass 
of  pebbles  of  West  Kent  represents,  or  is  the  same  as,  the  thin  layer 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  county ;  for  it  is  possible  that  other 
beds  may  come  on  above,  and  that  the  sand  of  East  Kent  may  be 
replaced  westward  by  pebbles ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  the  safe  and 
right  thing  to  treat  of  it  so  until  the  contrary  view  can  be  proved, 
and  the  more  so  as  here  and  there  a  layer  of  sand  occurs  above  the 
pebbles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Most  observers  must  be  struck  with  the  very  great  extent  to 
which  these  pebbles  have  been  worn.  The  flint-shingle  of  our  coasts 
nearly  always  contains  flints  in  many  states  of  wear,  from  the  rough 
piece  that  has  not  long  fallen  from  the  chalk-cliffs  to  the  rounded  peb- 
ble ;  but  here  all  are  finished ;  at  least  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  even 
anything  like  a  subangular  flint  is  to  be  seen.  It  would  seem  there- 
fore that  these  old  pebble-beds  could  hardly  have  been  a  shingle- 
beach  along  a  chalk  shore,  for  in  that  case  they  ought  to  contain 
many  flints  but  partly  worn.  They  must,  however,  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Chalk ;  and  one  is  led  to  infer  therefore  that  they 
must  have  been  deposited  as  a  shingle-bank  some  way  off  shore, 
to  which  no  flints  could  get  until  they  had  been  so  long  exposed  to 
the  wearing  action  of  the  sea  as  to  be  well  rounded. 

(y)  In  East  Kent  a  fine  light-buff  sand  forms  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Oldhaven  Beds,  excepting  at  Shottenden  Hill,  where  it  is  not 
shown.  Near  Canterbury  and  the  Reculvers,  this  is  from  15  to  20 
feet  thick,  for  the  most  part  finely  false-bedded,  sometimes  with 
layers  of  clay  or  of  sandstone,  and  sometimes  with  fossils. 
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Westward^  at  Sittingboume  and  TJpnor,  it  is  thinner,  and  beyond 
the  latter  place  is  not  seen,  unless  it  is  represented  by  the  sand 
which,  as  aforesaid,  sometimes  occurs  above  tlie  pebble-beds  in  West 
Kent. 

A  strange  form  of  selenite  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Old- 
haven  sand  both  at  Upnor  and  the  Eeculvers ;  it  consists  of  crystals 
with  grains  of  sand  caught  up  between  the  thin  plates,  which  gene- 
rally cause  a  peculiar  satin-like  lustre,  but  sometimes  are  in  such 
plenty  as  to  make  the  mineral  look  like  concretionary  sandstone. 
These  crystals  are  of  various  sizes ;  they  often  lie  with  their  longer 
axis  vertical  or  oblique  to  the  bedding,  most  likely  from  having  been 
formed  in  cracks ;  and  now  and  then  casts  of  shells  are  made  up  of 
them. 

Note  (m  the  Fossils  from  the  Oldhavm  Beds  at  Orove  Ferry. 

1  think  it  right  to  correct  a  mistake,  of  some  importance,  that  has 
been  made  wit£  regard  to  a  section  in  the  Oldhaven  Beds,  and  the 
more  so  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Society's  JoumaL 

In  1859  a  short  paper,  **  On  Some  Tertiary  Fossils  found  at  Grove 
Ferry  "  ♦,  was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Brown,  F.G.S.,  who  stated 
therein  that  '^  the  beds  forming  the  central  portion  of  this  hill  above 
Grove  Ferry  would  appear,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich's  sections 
to  belong  to  the  '  Basement-bed  of  the  London  Clay  *  (Old- 
haven  Beds) but  many  of  the  fossils  which  1  collected  here 

appear  to  have  an  Upper  Tertiary  character;  indeed  some 

cannot  be  distinguished  from  Ch*ag  specios." 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  age  of  the  sand 
in  question.  It  belongs,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  alwap  held,  to  the 
s^es  called  **  Oldhaven  Beds ''  in  this  paper.  Its  lithological  cha- 
racter is  quite  enough  to  settle  the  matter :  no  field-geologist  who 
had  worked  at  the  many  sections  in  the  neighbourhood  could  doubt 
for  a  moment  which  of  the  Tertiary  sands  the  pit  is  in,  much  less 
could  one  who  had  mapped  the  district  and  traced  the  continuous 
outcrop  of  each. 

As  for  the  fossils,  I  could  never  find  any  but  the  common  shells, 
&c.,  of  the  Oldhaven  Beds ;  nor  could  Mr.  Dowker,  who  has  been 
there  often.  The  section,  however,  is  small,  and  parts  once  open 
may  now  be  hidden. 

Mr.  Prestwich  having  told  me  that  he  thought  Mr.  Brown  had  by 
mistake  mixed  up  some  Crag  fossils  with  those  from  Grove  Ferry, 
and  that  the  reported  occurrence  of  Crag  species  at  that  place  was 
therefore  open  to  great  doubt,  I  carefully  looked  through  the  collec- 
tion, now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  result  of  this  examination 
was  to  convince  me  that  most  of  the  fossils  were  reaUy  from  the 
Oldhaven  sand,  and  that  therefore  any  mistake  in  the  list  must  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  wrong  determination  of  the  species.  The 
following  remarks  show  the  main  points  wherein  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Sowerby's  identifications. 

*  Quart.  Journ.  QooL  Soo.  voL  xr.  p.  133. 
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Bemarks  on  Mr,  ff.  B,  Sowerhy^s  List  of  the  Fossils. 

The  names  are  in  the  order  of  the  original  list. 
!•  Pyrgoma  Anglica,  Sow.    I  cannot  say  what  this  came  from. 

2.  Baianus  Chisletianus  (new  sp.).     I  did  not  see  this. 

3.  Madray  "  a  fragment"     I  did  not  see  this. 

4.  Corhulu  Begtdbiensis,  Mor.     From  Oldhavon  sand. 
6.  HencTclinsiana,  Nyst.     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

6.  NucuUi  tenuis,  Mont.     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

7.  nucleus,  linn.     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

Nos.  6  and  7  may  be  the  same ;  they  are  much  like  the  com- 
mon N,  labellata  of  the  Lower  Eocene. 

8.  Fectunculus  Plurmteadianus,  Sow.  From  Oldhaven  sand.  Should 

be  P.  Plumsteadiensis. 

9.  Limopsis  aurita.   Wood.     From  Oldhaven  sand.     Mr.  S.  V. 

Wood  has  written  to  me  to  the  effect  that,  judging  from  the 
figure  in  Mr.  Sowerby's  plate,  this  is  not  the  L.  aurita  of  the 
Crag.     It  looks  to  me  like  a  small  oblique  Fectunculi^, 

10.  Lucina  ?  "  fragmentary."    From  Oldhaven  sand.    A  mere  rolled 

fragment  of  a  bivalve  shell,  but,  I  think,  not  a  Lucina, 

11.  Cyprina  Mofrisii,  Sow.     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

12.  Astarte  elevata  (new  sp.).     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

13.  gracilis,  Goldf.,  var.  muUUineata,  Wood.     I  cannot  say 

what  this  came  from. 

14.  Burtinii,  Lajonk.     This  seems  to  have  come  from  Old- 
haven sand,  and  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

15.  Cyrena  consohrina,  Caill.     A  bad  specimen  of  a  small  bivalve, 

most  likely  an  Astarte,  from  OliUiaven  sand. 

16.  Cardium  Laytoni,  Mor.     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

17.  Eostellaria  Sowerhyi,  Mant.     From  Oldhaven  sand  (AporrJiais). 

18.  Trophon  subnocbsum,  Mor.     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

19.  Fleurotoma,  "imperfect."     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

20.  Fyrula  nodulifera  (new  sp.).     I  did  not  see  this  frt)m  Grove 

Ferry ;  but  there  are  some  good  specimens  from  the  Oldhaven 
sand  of  the  clifi&  west  of  Uie  Reculvers  in  another  draw  of 
Mr.  Brown's  collection.  • 

21.  Purpura  teiragona,  Sow.     Not  from  Oldhaven  sand;  but  must 

have  got  into  the  collection  by  mischance. 

22.  Clavatula  brachyostoma,  Wood?    From  Oldhaven  sand   (in  a 

piece  of  Cyprina). 

23.  Buccinum  concinnum  (new  sp.).    From  Oldhaven  sand.     Looks 

much  like  a  London  Clay  Fusus  (unnamed?). 

24.  Chemnitzia  etegantissima,  Mont.     There  is  in  the  collection  a 

shell  labelled  Chemnitzia  which  may  have  come  from  Oldhaven 
sand ;  but  being  small  and  without  matrix,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  No.  25. 

25.  Odostomia,  "like  O.plicata,  Mont." 

26.  Nassa  reticosa.  Sow.,  var.  costata,  Wood.     Not  from  Oldhaven 

sand.  Marked  as  Buccinum  costatum  in  the  collection,  into 
which  it  must  have  got  by  mischance. 
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27.  Nattca  Hantonunm,  Sow.  ?    From  Oldhaven  sand. 

28.  cantenoidesy  Wood?=i\r.  ghuciiioides.  Sow.  Prom  Old- 
haven  sand.  This  seems  to  be  the  common  Eocene  N.  la- 
heUata,  Lam.,  which  also=i^.  glavcinoides,  Sow.,  this  last 
name  seeming  to  have  been  given  both  to  a  Crag  and  to  an 
Eocene  species. 

29.  BuUa  concinna,  Wood.     I  did  not  see  this. 

30.  utricula,  Nyst!     From  Oldhaven  sand. 

31.  Dentalium,  new  sp,  ?     Perhaps  from  Oldhaven  sand. 

32.  Helixy  "  adhering  to  a  broken  J^Wiw."    The  latter  is  from  the 

Oldhaven  sand;  but  the  former  is  a  recent  species,  and 
clearly  came  from  a  modem  freshwater  deposit,  like  that  of 
Copford  (Essex),  or  from  a  valley-drift,  like  that  of  Chislet, 
close  to  Grove  Ferry  (see  Prestwich  in  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
See.  vol.  xi.  p.  110),  and  has  stuck  on  to  the  Eocene  shell 
by  chance. 

33.  Bingicula,    I  did  not  see  this. 

34.  Valvata  jmcinalis,  Miiller,  "  in  sand  within  a  Cardiwm  Lay- 

tonV^  This  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  broken  top  of  a 
Natica  from  the  Oldhaven  sand. 

35.  Limax,    Source  uncertain. 

I  cannot  help  doubting  others  of  the  determinations  in  the  above 
list,  besides  those  to  which  I  have  therein  taken  objection.  A  few 
of  the  fossils,  however,  were  new  to  me. 

There  are  some  small  otolithes  in  the  collection,  which  seem  to 
have  been  left  out  of  the  list  by  mistake.  I  have  also  got  parts  of 
the  scutes  of  a  Turtle  and  the  teeth  of  Lamna  in  the  same  pit. 

§  5.  GsinmAL  Kelations  of  the  Divisions  of  the  "  Loweb  Loiowir 

TeRTIABIES  "  TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 

1.  The  TJianet  Beds  arc  the  most  regular  of  the  three  series.  They 
steadily  thin  away  westwards ;  whilst  eastwards  from  their  centnd 
district,  near  Rochester,  fresh  beds  come  on  above,  and  partly  perhaps 
replace  the  sand  (c),  giving  the  whole  a  more  clayey  character. 

Wherever  a  good  section  of  the  junction  with  the  Chalk  is  to  be 
seen,  that  junbtion  is  even  and  does  not  show  unconformity.  There 
is  indeed  no  stratigraphical  proof  of  unconformity  between  the 
Thanet  Beds  and  the  Chalk. 

I  must  quote  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  which  might  seem 
to  differ  from  the  above.  "  Extensive  and  deep  wear  of  the  Chalk 
evidently  took  place  before  the  commencement  of  the  lowest  Eocene 

deposits.     In  the  neighbourhood  of Pegwell  Bay,  Upnor, 

Woolwich , Beading,  Newbury, ,  and  Alum  Bay,  the 

Chalk  invariably  presents  a  worn  though  not  very  irregular  surface, 

and  is  strewed  over with  those  peculiar  green-coated  flints. 

This  mass  of  flints,  although  generally  not  above  1  or  2  feet  thick, 
in  itself  indicates  a  wide  destruction  of  the  Chalk  "♦.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Prestwich  will  now  allow  that  any  irregularity  that  occurs  at 

*  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  See.  vol.  viii.  p.  256  (1852). 
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the  junction,  is  owing  to  the  fonnation  of  pipes  after,  and  not  to 
the  wearing  away  of  the  Chalk  before,  the  deposition  of  the  beds. 
Moreover,  if  Mr.  Hughes  be  right  in  accounting  for  the  formation  of 
the  bed  of  green-coated  flints  *,  it  follows  that  the  destruction  of  Chalk 
needful  for  its  production  also  took  place  after  the  deposition  of  the 
Thanet  Beds.  Of  course  the  process  which  would  effect  this  result 
would  alike  efface  the  signs  of  confonnity ;  and  therefore  the  evenness 
of  junction  may  be  owing  to  this,  and  not  to  conformable  deposition, 
as  said  before  (pp.  406,  407). 

2.  The  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds,  though  far  more  constant  in 
their  presence,  are  less  so  in  their  structure.  In  the  far  east  they 
pass  into  the  sands  below,  whilst  on  the  west  the  two  are  sharply 
divided,  and  the  pebbly  greensand  of  the  bottom-bed  sometimes  rests 
irregularly  on  the  light-coloured  Thanet  sandt.  West  and  north  of 
London  the  Beading  Beds  lie  immediately  on  the  Chalk,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Hampshire  basin.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  shoidd  bo  pre- 
pared to  find  this  series  make  a  like  overlap  southwards  from  the 
mass  of  the  Kentish  Tertiaries,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if  outliers 
of  it  should  be  found  resting  on  the  Chalk  of  the  North  Downs. 
Now  on  the  hills  just  north-east  of  Otford  there  do  occur  (besides 
the  loamy  mottled  brick-earth)  masses  of  bright-coloured  mottled 
plastic  clay,  just  like  that  of  Berkshire,  &c.,  associated  with  the 
sands  which  Mr.  Frestwich  has  classed  as  Crag^. 

3.  The  Oldhaven  Beds  are  the  most  local,  the  most  uniform  in 
structure,  and  the  most  irregular  in  occurrence  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Frestwich  long  since  noticed  the  way  in  which  the  pebble-beds 
rested  on  a  worn  surface  of  the  Woolwich  Series  §,  sometimes  indeed 
cutting  off  almost  the  whole  of  the  latter  (see  Sections  6,  7,  8, 
Fl.  XXn.);  and  near  Chiselhurst  I  have  lately  seen  the  former 
cutting  through  the  day  with  shells  (4),  the  pebble-bed  {2  a),  and 
the  bottom-bed  (1),  until  it  rested  on  the  Thanet  sand  (c).  If,  then, 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  Woolwich  Beds  overlapping  the 
underlying  series  and  resting  on  the  Chalk  of  the  North  Downs,  still 
less  so  should  we  be  at  fln^g  the  Oldhaven  Beds  in  that  position. 
Here,  again,  Mr.  Frestwich  is  before  me ;  for,  from  having  found  some 
of  the  peculiar  green-coated  flints  of  the  "  base-bed  "  in  the  Old- 
haven sand  near  Heme  Bay,  he  infers  that  ^*  it  is  probable  that  the 
denuding  action  acted  not  only  on  the upper  part  of  the  un- 
derlying (Woolwich)  series,  but  thai  it  inj>laces  extended  to  the  chalk 
itself' \\. 

There  seems  to  be  another  reason  why  the  Oldhaven  Beds  must 
have  somewhere  reached  to  the  Chalk ;  for  else  how  is  one  to  account 
for  the  great  mass  of  flint-pebbles  which  they  contain  ? — a  mass  too 
great  to  have  been  derived  from  any  beds  between  the  two,  none  of 
which,  indeed,  contain  anything  like  that  amount  of  flints. 

*  See  above,  p.  402. 

t  See  Frestwich,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  101. 
X  Ibid,  vol  xri.  pp.323-324. 
,  §  IMd.  vol.  X.  pp.  106-107. 
II  Und.  vol.  vi.  p.  277. 
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In^the  eastern  part  of  Burrej  there  are  some  Tertiary  ontlierB  on 
or  near  the  crest  of  the  Chalk  escarpment*.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
masses  of  pebbles,  and  are  not  shown  on  the  Geological  Survey  Map, 
as,when  working  in  that  district  some  years  ago,  I  was  led  to  take 
them  for  Drift,  not  being  then  prepared  for  those  overlaps  in  the 
Tertiary  beds,  of  which  longerstudy  has  shown  me  the  existence ;  and 
I  now  think  that  these  sandy  pebble-beds  belong  to  the  Oldhaven 
Series.  There  are  a  few  small  outliers  of  the  same  in  Kent,  and  also 
of  sand  like  that  associated  with  the  pebble-beds  at  Shottend^ 
Hill. 

A  long  and  dose  examination  of  the  Tertiary  district  of  Kent  has 
led  me  to  think  therefore  that  its  structure  tends  to  show  that 
there  may  have  been  a  southerly  transgressionf  of  the  Wbolwi4^  Beds 
over  the  underlying  Thanet  Beds,  and  still  more  of  the  Oldhaven  Beds 
over  both. 

The  transverse  section  in  Plate  XXII.  may  serve  as  a  diagram  of 
the  geological  structure  implied  by  the  above  theory.  It  does  not 
show  an  unconformity  between  the  Thanet  Beds  and  the  Chalk,  but 
rather  one  in  the  midst  of  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries,  by  means  of 
which  their  highest  member  overlaps  the  others  and  rests  on  the 
Chalk. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  no-  outlier  of  the  Woolwich  Series  has 
been  shown,  but  only  the  greater  irregularity  caused  by  the  overly 
of  the  Oldhaven  Beds. 

§6,  Fossils. 

Although  this  paper  is  founded  wholly  on  geological  evidence,  apart 
from  that  of  fossils,  yet  the  latter  have  not  been  neglected,  either  in 
the  field  or  at  home ;  and  the  accompanying  list  contains,  I  believe, 
the  name  of  every  properly  recorded  fossil  from  these  beds.  The 
authorities  from  which  it  has  been  compiled  are  as  follows : — 

(1).  The  many  lists  scattered  through  Mr.  Prestwich's  papers  in 
vols,  vi.,  viii.,  and  x.  of  the  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 

(2).  The  Hsts  in  the  Geol.  Survey  Memoirs  on  sheets  7,  12,  and 
13. 

4:(3).  Prof.  Morris's  *  Catalogue  of  British  Fossils,'  2nd  edit.  1854. 

t(4).  The  Monographs  of  the  Palaeontographical  Society,  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Edwards,  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  &c. 

(5).  The  *  Catalogue  of  the  Fossils  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,'  1865. 

(6).  The  list  given  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  133  (see  pp.  416,  417). 

(7).  The  lists  by  Prof.  Forbes  and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  De  la  Con- 
damine  in  the  paper  by  the  latter  in  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  vi. 
p.  440. 

*  See  Pre8twich  in  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  267,  and  in  the 
*  Waterbearing  Strata  around  London/  pp.  135-36  (1851). 

t  This  word  may  perhaps  be  better  here  than  "  unconformity/*  aa  our  notions 
of  conformity  and  unconformity  are  not  yet  as  dear  as  might  be  wiahed. 

t  The  names  in  the  list  have  been  corrected  according  to  these  worA. 
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(8).  Mr.  C.  Evans's  note  in  the  '  Geolc^t/  vol.  vii.  p.  34  (1864) ; 
.  a  few  other  short  notices  of  fossils. 

It  is  not,  however,  wholly  made  from  the  ahove  published  works, 
bnt  has  been  largely  added  to  from  unpublished  lists,  in  my  Note- 
books, of  the  collections  of  Mr.  G.  Dowker,  F.G.8.,  Mr.  J.  Beid  and 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Mitchinson  (Canterbury),  Mr.  J.  Horsley  (given  to  the 
British  Museum),  Mr,  J.  G.  Goodchild  (Sittingboume),  given  to  the 
Oeol.  Survey,  and  Mr.  J.  Marten  (Ensinge),  also  in  part  given  to 
the  Survey,  besides  many  notices  of  fossils  found  whilst  working  at 
the  Tertiary  beds  of  £ent.  Of  course  I  cannot  hold  myself  responsi- 
ble for  the  right  identification  of  the  species  in  the  published  lists ; 
each  observer  must  answer  for  his  own  determinations.  Some  of 
these,  no  doubt,  are  wrong ;  but  that  is  not  my  fault,  and  I  shall  be 
gLod  to  have  corrections  and  additions. 

Sometimes  I  have  been  unable  to  state  in  what  particular  bed  a 
fossil  has  been  foimd.  This,  again,  is  not  my  fault,  but  is  owing  to 
tiie  fact  that  authors  are  somewhat  careless  in  giving  information  as 
to  the  exact  position  or  locality  of  the  fossils  tihey  find :  thus  many 
specimens  are  recorded  simply  as  from  "  Woolwich  Beds,"  whilst  of 
others  one  can  leam  no  more  than  that  they  are  "  Lower  Eocene.'' 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  last  case  often  occurs,  just  where  it  is 
most  to  be  r^^tted,  in  the  elaborate  monographs  of  the  Palseonto- 
graphical  Society  "  On  Eocene  Shells,"  which,  whilst  being  almost 
perfect  from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  sometimes  are  of  UtUe  use  to 
the  field-geologist. 

The  classification  of  the  large  groups  follows  that  of  Prof.  Huxley 
in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Eossils  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,' 
1865,  p.  Ixxv. 
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List  op  Fossils  pbom  the  Beds  between  the  London  Clay  and  the  Chile, 
WITH  THEIR  Range  upwards  into  the  Basement-bed  op  the  I/>hbon 
Clay,  into  the  London  Clay,  and  into  Beds  above  the  London  Cut. 

[Those  species  marked  J  are  so  named  in  the  Monograohs  of  the  Pabeontogr^iol 
Society,  and  those  names  marked  f  occur  in  Professor  Morris's  *  Catalogue  of  flitiah 
FoMils,*  2nd  edit]. 


Namet  of  Fossils. 


PMfltip 


1= 


ss 
I 


I 


•g 

J  ■ 

r 


Oldharen 
Beds. 


I* 


Woolwkfa  and 
Beading  Beds. 


00  "i 


il 


TIlMtt 

B«idt 


Kingdom  ANIMALTA. 

Subkingdom  VEBTEBRATA. 

Class  Mammalia. 

Coryphodon  

f Didelphys  (?)  Colchesteri,  Charles- 

worth 

tHyraootherium  ouniculus,  Oto, 
Lophiodon,  or  Coryphodon    ... 

Yespertilio,  sp.,  Ow 

Bones 


Class  AvBS. 


Bone  (phalangeal)    

Class  Bbptilu. 

CheUmia.    Bones 

.    Fragments  of  carapace 

Crocodilia^  remains  of  (Ok;.)  .. 

.    Scutes  

Lacertia^  remains  of  (  Ow,) 

tPaUeopfais  longus?,  C^ 


Class  Pisces. 


Edaphodon   

tLamna  oontortidens,  Aff 

dubia,  Aff,? 

' elegans,  4^.?   

Hopei,  Ag.? 

(?sp.)  teeth  

Lepidosteus  (yertebne),  2  sp.? 

scales    

Lepidotus  minor? 

Myliobatis  (fragments)    

Otodus.    Teeth    

Fish  (broken  up).  One  &irly  per- 
fect skeleton  got  by  Mr.  J.  Mar. 
ten,  at  Ensinge,  now  in  the  Mus, 
of  Pract.  Geo! 

Bones,  scales,  teeth,  or  vertebra ... 

Otolithes    
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Names  of  Fossils. 


Paasup 


,1 
1^ 


il 

J 


Oldlutyen 
Beds. 


1^ 

4 


I 
It 


Woolwich  and 
Beading  BedB. 


Thanefe 

Beds. 

(EastKent). 


'J 


S 

►» 


Sabkingdom  MOLLUSCA. 

Class  Cephalopoda. 

Naotilus  (2  specimens,  one  found 
by  Mr.  J.  Eyans,  F.R.S.,  near 
Seoulyers,  the  other  by  Mr.  J, 
Marten  at  Ensinge;  both  in 
the  Mus.  Praot.  GeoL) 


Class  Gastxropoda. 

(Inoloding  classes  Pulmogastero- 

poda  and  Branchiogasteropoda 

of  Huxley.) 

Actseon 

t  Aporrhais  Sowerbyi 

tAuricula  pygmaea,  Mar 

Bucdnom    (?)  ambiguum,   Iksh., 

and  *'new  sp.,  Iftfge  and  glo- 

bose'XiVs«fw.,Q.  J.  G.  8.  vi.&7) 

—  oonoinnum,  G.B.  8by,  (Groye 

Feny,  seep.417.) 

{Bulla    condnna,  Wood^    (GroTe 
Feny,  see  p.  418.)   

—  utricula,  Nyst  (Groye  Ferry, 
see  p.  418.)   

tOalyptrsea  trochiformis,  Lam. . . . 
fOanoellaria      heyiuscula,      Desk. 

(?^.)  

tCaaaidaria  nodosa,  Brand    

—  striata, /Si^. 

fCerithium  Bowerbankii,  Mor,,„ 

—  crenatulum,  Desk,  ? 

—  crenulatom,  Desk.? 

—  funatum,  Mant    (including 
C.  yariabile,  DmA.) 

—  sraoile,  Jt/br.    , 

—  Lunnii,  3for.    

|Cbemnitzia    el^antissima,    Man- 

tagu  (Chroye  Bferry,  see  p.  417.).. 

— ,  or  Eulima,  "a  yery  small  sp/' 

From  Thanet  Beds,  (Prestwich, 

Q.J.G.S.yiii248. 
{ClaTatula     brachystoma,     PhU.  ? 

(Groye  Ferry,  see  p.  417.)  .. 
tDentalium  nitens,  8Si/ 

sp.  (rather  large) 

— — ,  small  sp.  (? = 6.  nitens) . . 
fJSulima?,  or    Bissoa?;   see   also 

Chemnitcia 
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Names  of  Fossils. 


tFusus  oomplanatus,  Sby 

t flpradatus,  8by 

t bttus, /% 

— -  planicostatus,  Mell. 

t subnodosus,  Mor 

t tuberosus,  iS^ 

.  BD 

HoHx??!)  

fHydpoDift  Parldnsoni,  Mor. 

t Websteri,  Jtfbr 

Limax(?I) 

tMelania  inqumata,  Defr. 

tMelanopsis  ancillaroides,  Desk.? 

t breris,  Sby.? 

t buocinoides,  F6r, 

subcarinata?    

subfusiformis  ? 

Metula  junoea^  8by,  (=Buocinuin 
juiiceum)  

Murex  foliaoeus,  Mell.? 
tfNatica  oatenoides,    Wood  (Grove 

Ferry,  see  p.  418). 

t Hantonieii8i8,itnn.(orIW.?) 

labellata,  Lam. 


t patula,  Lam.?    (from     the 

Thanet  Beds). 

t siibdepressa,    Mor,  (aAm- 

pullaria)    

—  (email,  sp.)  

tNeritina  ooncava,  Sby 

t consobrina 

globulus,  Defr 

pisiformis,  Fi^ 

Ticina,  Mell. 

Odostomia 

Paludina  aspera,  Michaud  (?=P. 

Desnoyeri,  Desk.) 

t letiXAy  Brand.  

,  Brand,  var.  j3,  Mor. ... 

rugosa,  Brand.? 

Patella,  sp 

Pitiharella  Bickmanni,  Edw 

ttPlanorbis  hemistoma,  <S&y 

Iffivigatus,  2>esA 

JPleurotoma     acimiinata,      8by. 

(Grove  Ferry,  see  p.  417) 

}t comma,  iS&jr 


Ln>; 


tPaeudoliva  fissurata.  Desk. 
^ scmicostata,  Desk.    . . . 


PMtnp 


1^ 
ll 


Oldhaven 
Bedi. 


II 


Woolwioh  and 
Beading  BedSb 


If 

li 

00*3 


tt 


Thanet 

Bed* 

(B-'Keat) 
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Kmmes  of  Fossib. 


FiMsnp 


OldhftTen 
Beda. 


I? 

51 


I 

it3 


Woolwidiand 
Beading  Bed*. 


Thanet 

Beds. 

(B.Keiit.) 


e 


•J 


II 


Pjrula  nodulifera  ( G.  B.  Souterby, 

Q.  J.  a  S.  XT.  136) 
• Smithii,  8by. 


—  trieostatn,  Desk 

— » sp 

tBiiigicula    turgida,    Charlesworth 

(and  from  THanet  Beda,  Prestw. 

Q- J.  a  S.  viii  248)    

r— »»P 

BuBoa,  sp 

(seeEulima) 

tBostellaria  lucida,   Sby.  (?Apor- 

rfiais  Sowerbvi,  see  Prestinen,  Q. 

J.  as. Ti.  261) 

— .sp.    

— ,  or  Aporrhait  (Prettwiek,  Q. 

J.  a  S.  viu.  248) 

tScalaria  Bowerbankii,  Mor. 

1  »P«    

Solarium    

Trochus?  

TuiriteUa  

Valvata(?) 

{tyolutadenudata,i% 


daas  CoKOHiPERA. 


Anomiaf   

IfArca  depreaBB,  8by,    

—  Dtuwichiensis,  Edw. 

—  La^eniana 


.  sp. 


Aatarte  Bortmi,  Lc^onk,   (Ghrove 

Feny,  see  p.  417) 

donacina,  Sbtf. 

derate  (G'.^.^SiSy.,  see  p. 

gracilis,  Goldf,  (var,  multili- 

neato,  Wood),     (Qrore    Ferry, 

see  p.  417) 

tenera,  Mor 

,  sp 

Ariciila?    

Byssoarca  Oailliaudi,  BeUardi... 

tCardium  Laytoni,  Mor,   

" nitens,  8bv 

Plomst^imense,  8bv.  

semigranulatum,  S&y 

,  sp.  (one,  or  both  the  last  two  ?) 

tCorbula  Amooldii,  Nyst 

—  globosa?,  8by. 


•   I. 
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NameB  of  Fossils. 


PMi«p 


,1 


il 


OldliaTen 
B«ds. 


I, 


Woolwich  and 
Beading  Beds. 


it 

3Q'§ 


II 


Bed! 


I 


Corbula     Henoklinsianft,      Ifyst. 

(Grove  Feny,  see  p.  417.)  

t B^pulbiensis,  Mor 

Crassat^a,    sp.     (From    Thanet 

Bods,lV«sft«;.,Q.  J.G.S.  viiL248.) 

fCucullsBa  deoussata,  Park,  (=tC. 

oraasatina,  Lam.^ 
tCyprina  Morrisi, 

t planata,  Sbjf.., . . , 

tCyrena  cordata,  Mor. 

t coneiformis.  F^.  (and  in  sand 

below  clay  shell-beds,  Woolwich, 
Prestwich.  Q.  J.  G.  S.  x.  101) 

t deperdita,  <S3y.    

Dulwichiensis,  Riekman. . . 

GhniTesii,  Deah, 

intermedia,  Mell. 

t oboTata,  iS^.?  (?=0.cordat«) 

t— -  tellinella,  #^. 

— f  new  sp.?,  shape  of  C.  oordata, 
banded    like  C.  Dulwichiensis. 

Undeecribed(r.r.)  :..... 

tpytherea  conrexa,  Brdng.  .  (New 

hayen,  Sussex)  

—  beyigata    (yar.    a?),     Lam 
{PrestvD.  Q.  J.  G.  8.  yi.  257) 

t obliqua,  i>MA 

orbicularis,    Edw,    (wrongly 

taken  for  C.  Belloyadna,  JkA,). 

— —  oyalis  {ijar.t),  Sbv.  {Brettw. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.yi.  257.  &4)... 

Dr^ssena  serrata,  3/«//.  

tGljoimeris  Butupiensis,  Mor, 

sp.? 

orPanopna 

tLeda  substriata,  3for 

^Limopsis  aurita,  BroccM    (Ghroye 

Ferry,  see  p.  417.) 
Lithodomus  ?  (bores) 


Luoina  (and  from  Thanet  Beds,  Peg- 
well,  iV«ftt>.  Q.  J.  G.  S.  yiii.  248) 
Hactra    (a   fragment).      (Ghroye 

Ferry,  see  p.  417.)    

ItModiola  depressa,  8by, 

;  dorsata,  3for. 

t elegans,  8by, 

t Mitchellii,  Mor,..\ 

:;t simplex,  8bi/ : 

jt Bubcarinata,  Lam 

«P 
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Kames  of  Fossils. 


Fassnp 


3^ 

I 


I 
I 


OldhftTen 
Beds. 


4 


If 

P4 


Woolwich  And 
Beftding  Beds. 


Thanet 

Beds 

(BastEeni). 


it 


I| 
ll 


S 


l=i 


Mvtilus 

ttNocula  Bowerbankii,  iS2^ 

—  CKr^oidB6,Edw.(ThinetBedB, 
PegweU). 

—  frsfphBf  Desk.  

J gncilenta.  Wood 

—  maigaritaoea.  Lam.  (?=N. 
similis,  8by,) 

—  nudeus,  Linn.  (Grove  Ferry, 
see  p.  417.)    

I proaTft,  Wood.    (Bishopstone 

(?  what  from),  Palsont.  Soc.) 

—  sextans,  Edw.  (Thanet  (?) 
Beculyers,  Palsont  Soc.,  ?  from 
e  or  2). 

fltnateUa,  Wood   

tenuis,    Montagu.      (GroTe 
Fernr,  see  p.417.) 

—  Tbanatiana,  Edw,  (Thanet 
Beds,  Pegn-ell,  Palawnt.  Soc., 
?firom  d  or  e). 
— ,  sp 

ItOstrea  BelloTacina,  Lam.  (inclu- 
ding O.  edulina,  Sby.) 

: crmbuloides,  Wo<)d. 

' efegans,  i>08A 

• elephantopus,  Sby.    (Mr.  S. 

V.  Wood  tells  me  that  he  belieres 
this  to  be  the  thickened  upper 

Talye  of  O.  gigantea)   

lateralis  (see  Predwich^  Q.  J. 

G.S.X.444) 

.t flabellulk,  Lam, 

\ pulcherrima,  Wood.     (Given 

simply  as  from  Beading  by  Mr. 

a  V.Wood,  PaloontSoc) 

pulchra,  Sby 

tenera,  iS2y.    

f  »P-    

tPanopaea  granulata,  Jlf(?r.    

t— —  mtermedia,  Sby 

JPecten  oontuberiialis,  Wood  (no- 
ticed simpljas  from  HemeBajbj 
Mr.  S.  v.  Wood,  Palieont.  Soc.) 

tf—  Prestwichii,  Mor.  

ttPeotunculus  brerirostris,  Sby. 

Jt decussatus,  Sby. 

:t—  Plomsteadiensis,  Sby.   ... 

1 terebratularis,  Lam 

tPholadomja  ooneata,  Sby.  ...... 
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Names  of  Foflols. 

PMtnp 

\i 

OldhftTen 
Beds. 

Woolwich  and 
Beading  Beds. 

ThABei 
Beds 

(E.  Kent). 

ij 

1^ 

1 

^1 

li 

GO'S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tPholadomya  Koninckii,  Nyst  ?   ... 

» 
? 

? 

? 

'1 

1 

# 
* 

1  niArraritaofiA.  Sbv.  ?    ......*.  ^ 

* 

# 

» 

PholaSf  sp 

Pinnft.  8D •.... 

# 

» 
« 

« 
• 

» 

« 

tSAnmiinoIariA  KclwardRii.  Afof^  . . .  i 

? 

* 
« 

» 

SaxioaTa  comppessa,  Edw.  (MS.) 
(From    Thanet  Beds.  Prestw., 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  viii  248.) 

Solen,  Bp ,,,, 

* 

Tellinaf. 

tTeredina  penonata,  Dm^   

« 

* 
» 

» 

— -,  Uu^  and  undetermined  sp. 
r?  T.  Denonata^    

tTeredo  antenautsB.  Sbv.    ........  . 

* 

# 

« 

tThrada  oblata,  Sbv, ' 

# 

♦ 

tUnio  Edwardfli.  nood 

♦ 

# 
* 

1 Bubparallela,  Edw.  (tJ.  Desha- 

yeaii,  Prestw.,  Q.  J.  G.  8.  x.  118) 

* 

Venericajidia?   ! 

» 

Class  BaiOHiopoDA. 
tfTiinffnla  tennis.  Sbv.   , 

? 

* 

» 

« 

♦ 

« 
« 

Class  POLYZOA. 

Flustro  

f  Lunulites  uroeolatus,  Lam, 

* 

Polyzoan,  undetennined 

j^ 

Subkingdom  ANNULOSA. 

Class  Crustacea. 
Cancer,  so.... •.• ..•• 



1 

JtHoploparia  Bellii,  M'Coy 

* 

* 

,  gp 

«   1 

Palieocorystes  

0     , 

Order  Ostracoda 
(or  Entomostraca), 

t  Oandona  Bicbardsoni,  Jones  

» 
» 

I 
1 
1 
1 

Cypris  or  Cythere,  so. 

, 

tCy&ere  Kostelensis,  i?««8 

t (Cythereis),   "sp.    undeter- 
mined'*  (cTbw^a)    

? 

' 

tt (Cytheridea)      MueUeri, 

MUnsf 

^ 

» 

H 

, 

♦ 
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Names  of  FosbUb. 


FMsap 


ii 


Oldhaven 
Beds. 


1^ 
II 


t^ 


iw 

i 


Woolwich  and 
Beading  Beds. 


I* 


If 
il 


Thanet 

Beds 

(E.Kent). 


S 

►. 


JCythere     (Cytheridea)    Muelleri, 
Miintt,,  var,  toroea,  Jones   ... 

\ (Cytiierideifl),  sp.  (Jones) 

? 

[C.  angulatopora,  BeusSf  C.  pli- 
oata,  MunsC.t  and  C.  Wethereilii, 
Jones,  have  been  recorded  by 
mistake  as  from  the  Woolwicn 
Beds ;  they  are  XJpper  Eocene 
gpeciea.  See  Prof.  T.  R.  Jones's 
"  Tertiaiy  Entomoetraca"  (Palas- 
ontogmph.  Soc.),  p.  26.] 

Order  Cirripedia, 

fBalanus   Chisletianus,  G,  B.  & 

(Qro\e  Ferry,  see  p.  417.)  ... 

Balanus?  


Class  Anitelida. 


tDitrupa  plana,  Sby. 
Serpula  


Class  ECHIKODERMATA. 


Piadema? 

Hemiaster  Bowerbanld    

;Ophiura  Wetherelli,  Forb 

Schixaater?    

Spatan^    (?  Hemiaster    Bower- 

banb),  Pres^ 

Spines  of  Echini  


Subkingdom  CCELENTEBATA. 
Class  AcnifozoA. 

Coral,  small  

Subkingdom  PROTOZOA. 

Class  Spongida. 

SjKjnge-spicules 

Class  Bhizopoda. 
Order  Foraminifera. 
tCristellaria  calcar,  Linn.,  var.  pla 
typleura,  Jones 


»(«) 


Globigerina,  sp. 
fNodosarina  (Oristellaria)  Italica, 

Defr.  ( = C.  Wetherelli,  Jones)  . . 
fNodosanna  (Nodosaria)  raphani 

strum,   Linn,    (=N.  bacillum, 

Jkfi^.) 


(a)  From  the  ironstone  of  Boughton-mider-Blean. 
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Names  of  Fossils. 

Pass  up 

OldhaTen 
BedB. 

Woolwiohand 
BeMlixifc  Beds. 

Tl»aet 
B«da 

i 

y 
J' 

1 

1 

P 

II 

1 

if 

«5 

* 

1 

1 
1 

Polymorphina  lactea,  W.  4-  j;  ( = P. 
ampulla,  Jones,  and  Globulina 
of  authors) • 

» 

» 



« 
« 

• 

tBotalia  Beccarii?.  Linn 

1 

Textularia 

1 

* 
# 

Truncatulina    lobatula,   W.  fy  J. 

Incerta  Sedis. 

Nidulite8(LondonClay  and  Thanet 
Beds). 

Kingdom  PLANT JE. 

Carpolithes          (Rhytidosporum, 
Hooker)  ovulum,  Brong 

« 
» 

Zamiostrobus  macrooephalus,Z/in<f. 
4-  Hut.,  a  silicified  cone  (see  p. 
409)    

Cone,  cast  of 

» 
* 

Leaves,  impressions  of 

* 

* 
# 

Seed-Tcssels   

* 

Wood 

# 

Besides  which,  impressions  of  leaves  occur  in  the  "  striped  sands  " 
(5)  at  Lewisham,  and  many  plant-remains  have  been  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  plastic  clays,  &c.,  at  Reading.  (See  Prestwich, 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  88,  pi.  4.)  These  latter  have 
been  more  lately  named  by  Do  la  Harpe  as  follows  (in  the  GeoL 
*  Survey  Memoir,  on  sheet  10,  pp.  113,  116),  although  periiaps  it 
would  be  safer,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  to  leave  them  without  specific 
names  for  the  present  (note  to  Mr.  Prestwich's  paper,  p.  163) : — 

Dryandroides  Prestwichii,  Heer.  Qreyillea  Heeri,  Ik  la  Harpe, 

Ficus  Forbcsi,  Le  la  Harpe  (ranges  Laurus  Hookeri,  De  la  Harpe, 

up  into  the  Bagshot  Beds).  Bobinia  Beadingensis,  De  la  Harpe. 

Prestwichii,  De  la  Harpe. 

%*  The  above  List  does  not  refer  to  Kent  only,  but  is  a  record  of  aU  the 
fossils  from  the  basement-bed  of  the  London  Clay  and  the  Lower  London  Ter- 
tiaries  of  all  parts  of  England. 

§  7.  On  the  Outliebs  op  Sand  on  the  North  Downs,  which  have 

BEEN  CLASSED  WITH  THE  CrAO. 

In  1857  Mr.  Prestwich  read  a  paper  to  this  Society  "  On  the  Age 

of  some  Sands,  &c.,  on  the  North  Downs,"  in  which  he  inferred  that 

the  beds  in  question  are  of  Lower  Crag  age  *.    The  following  re- 

maiks  on  this  subject  are  made  with  the  view,  not  of  giving  a 

*  Qunrt.  Joui  n.  Gc  cl.  Soc.  vol,  xiv.  p.  322. 
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dedded  opinion  on  it,  but  rather  of  showing  how  careful  we  shotdd 
be  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Prestwich's  reasons  for  classing  these  sands  with  the  Crag 
are,  that  they  are  different  in  structure  from  the  neighbouring  old 
Tertiary  beds,  and  that  many  of  their  fossils  are  like  those  of  the 
Crag.  Now  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  paper, 
that  there  are  irregularities  in  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries,  by  means 
of  which  outliers  of  the  upper  and  middle  divisions  occur  resting  at 
once  on  the  chalk,  without  the  presence  of  the  lower  division,  the 
Thanet  Beds,  and  also  that  those  divisions  often  change  their  struc- 
ture. May  not,  therefore,  the  peculiar  features  of  these  outlying 
sands  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  transgressive 
-paria  of  the  Woolwich  and  Oldhaven  Beds  ? 

I  should  not  venture  to  make  this  suggestion  were  the  fossil- 
evidence  more  trustworthy.  In  Mr.  Wood's  list,  appended  to  Mr. 
Prestwich's  paper,  the  name  of  every  species  is  followed  by  a  note 
of  interrogation ;  and,  in  the  words  of  that  palaeontologist,  "  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  a  stronger  resemblance  in 
these  fossils  to  the  shells  of  Crag  than  to  those  of  any  other  forma- 
tion." Since  the  publication  of  the  above,  fresh  fossils  have  been 
found  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Hughes  and  myself,  but  they  do  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  question.  All  are  in  the  state  of  casts  or 
impressions,  and  are  therefore  hard  to  determine.  There  are  amongst 
them  specimens  which  many  palaeontologists  would  at  once  refer  to 
Crag  species,  especially  perhaps  a  large  Tdlina  exactly  like  T,  Bene- 
dcnii  (?),  and  a  Panapcea  like  P.  Faujasii ;  others,  however,  would 
do  equally  well  for  Eocene  species ;  and  some  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  of  any  other  age  than  Eocene — ^for  instance,  some  specimens  of 
Phorus  quite  like  P.  agglutinans,  a  Cyrena  cuneiformis,  and  some 
examples  of  a  small  Nuculu  (which  Mr.  J.  G.  Jeffireys,  F.E.S.,  teUs 
me  is  quite  tmlike  any  that  occurs  in  the  Crag,  whilst  it  seems  to 
be  rather  the  Eocene  ^T.  mhior).  When  discussing  this  question,  I 
have  sometimes  been  met  with  the  statement  that  the  finding  of 
the  lai^e  Terebratula  of  the  Crag  (T.  grandis)  in  the  Lenham  iron- 
stone settles  the  matter ;  but  against  this  there  is  the  fact,  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Charlesworth,  that  this  shell  has  been  recorded  as 
occurring  in  Eocene  beds  in  England,  under  the  synonym  of  T,  6m- 
nuata,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Davidson*.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  get  much  help  from  the  fossils.  I  would 
add  that  our  knowledge  of  those  from  the  Kentish  Tertiaries  is  yet 
fax  from  perfect ;  fresh  species  (both  new  and  recorded  before  from 
higher  beds  only)  often  turn  up ;  so  that  some  of  the  anomalies  of 
the  Lenham  list  may  perhaps  be  explained  when  the  fossils  of  the 
older  Tertiary  beds  are  better  known. 

Another  element  of  doubt  is,  that  the  fossils  occur  only  in  the 
ironstone  of  some  pipes  at  Lenham,  none  having  been  found  in  the 
larger  masses  of  these  sands  at  Paddlesworth  &c.t — and  yet  another 

*  Monoer.  Palieont.  Soc 

t  My  ooUeague,  Mr.  Top  ley,  has  lately  found  a  cast  of  a  bivalve  (Cyprina?) 
n  a  field  on  the  hills  above  Folkestone. 
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in  the  fact  that  fossils  from  a  bed  of  sand  below  the  London  Clay 
have  been  mistaken  for  Crag  species  (see  pp.  416-418) ;  for  if  old 
Tertiary  shells  in  fairly  good  preservation  ^ow  such  a  likenesa  to 
those  of  the  Crag  as  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  how  much  more 
likely  are  we  to  be  led  astray  by  mere  casts  and  impreesionsy  audi  as 
those  from  Lenham  ? 

Since  this  paper  was  read,  there  have  appeared  two  absti^cta  of  a 
note  by  MM.  Comet  and  Briart  "  On  the  Discovery  in  Hainaut,  below 
the  Thanet  Sands,  of  a  Limestone  with  a  Tertiary  Fauna"*,  most  of 
the  species  being  allied  to  those  of  our  Barton  and  Brackleaham  Beda ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  Middle  Eocene  fauna  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lower  Eocenes.  Surely  this  should  lead  us  to  be  careful  in  det^- 
mining  the  exact  position  of  Tertiary  beds  by  their  fossils  alone. 

Those  who  agree  as  to  the  comparatively  modem  age  of  the  aands 
on  the  North  Downs  are  at  issue  as  to  their  exact  position.  Mr. 
Prestwich  refers  them  to  the  Lower  or  Coralline  Crag.  Sir  C.  Lyell  t 
has  thrown  them  down  into  the  Miocene ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  foreign 
palseontologist  has  lifted  them  up  higher  than  before,  aa  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  translation,  for  which  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  Assistant-Secretary : — *'  Moreover  the  iron-sandstones 
of  Kent,  which  Lyell  misquotes  as  Miocene,  contain  no  single  typi- 
cal Miocene  species,  but  many  which  are  referable  to  species  chaxac- 
tenstic  of  the  Upper  Crag — a  fact  of  which  I  have  convinced  myself 
by  an  inspection  of  the  collections  of  Mr.  Prestwich  and  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  f  these  beds  must  therefore  be  considered  Pliocene  {• 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  von  Koenen  is  somewhat  rash  in  saying 
that  these  beds  must  be  considered  Pliocene ;  he  has  seen  the  fossili 
only,  and  not  the  beds  they  came  from ;  but  he  has  told  me  that  his 
opinion  was  backed  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  an  authority 
second  to  none  in  the  determination  of  recent  and  Pliocene  shells. 
Mr.  S.  y.  Wood  and  Mr.  Charlesworth,  however,  say  that  the  fossils 
cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy,  as  they  are  only  casts. 

With  regard  to  the  placing  of  these  sands  in  the  Miocene  System 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  that  age  seems  to  be 
used  in  England  as  a  sort  of  harbour  of  refuge  for  Tertiary  rooks. 
Wherever  there  are  Tertiary  beds  of  which  the  age  is  doubtfol  (that 
is  to  say,  which  are  not  capped  by  any  other  deposits,  or  are  capped 
by  drift  only),  those  beds  have  been,  at  one  time  or  other,  called 
Miocene— for  instance,  the  Bovey  Beds  of  Devonshire,  the  Hempatead 
Beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Leaf-beds  of  Mull.  Moreover, 
when  Tertiary  formations  are  classified  by  their  contained  plant- 
remains,  the  worst  of  all  fossils  for  such  a  purpose,  the  odda  are 
greatly  in  &vour  of  their  being  called  Miocene.     Bovey,  H^oipatead, 

*  Qeol.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  174,  and  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  roL  mi.  part  2. 
p.  11. 

t  ElemenU  of  Gtsology,  6th  edit.,  pp.  233,  368  (1865).  I  believQ  that  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  haa  since  given,  up  this  opinion,  and  now  looks  on  these  sands  m 
Crag. 

X  ''Die  Fauna  der  unter-oligocanen  Tertiarsohichten  Ton  Helmstadt  bet 
Braunschweig,"  bj  Dr.  A.  von  Koenen,  Zeitsohr.  der  deutaoh.  geoL  Qesellsohaft. 
vol.  xvu.  p.  -&1  (1865). 
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and  Mull  are  also  in  this  list^  together  witii  beds  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  should  be  understood  that  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  the 
iron-sands  of  Paddlesworth  &c.  are  Eocene^  but  only  suggest  that> 
in  the  absence  of  good  palaaontological  evidence^  one  might  look  on 
them  as  of  that  age.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  classing 
them  with  any  of  the  old  Tertiary  beds  of  the  neighbourhood  seems 
to  be,  that  their  fossils  as  a  group  are  not  like  those  of  the  latter^ 
but  (as  far  as  the  Eocene  species  are  concerned)  seem  rather  to  be 
more  allied  to  those  of  our  Bracklesham  beds,  or  perhaps  of  some  of 
the  Tertiaries  of  the  Continent.  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  fossils  which  would  warrant  the  inference  that  some 
have  been  derived  from  older  beds :  those  that  have  been  referred  to 
Crag  species  are  in  just  the  same  state  as  the  Eocene  forms. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  not  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  any  theory ;  but  should  clearer  evidence  of  the  Crag 
age  of  the  fossils  be  given,  either  by  the  finding  of  better  specimens  - 
or  by  the  further  examination  of  those  already  found,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  Mr.  Frestwich's  view ;  and  if  this  note  on  the  subject 
should  be  the  means  of  bringing  forward  such  evidence,  by  drawing 
farther  attention  to  the  question,  its  author  will  be  as  well  pleased 
as  if  he  could  himself  make  out  the  age  of  the  doubtful  beds. 

I  take  this  chance  of  putting  right  a  mistake  made  in  a  former 
paper  ♦  (where,  by  the  way,  I  adopted  the  Crag  theory)  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  classed  some  outliers  of  sand  on  the  Chalk- 
hills  of  Surrey  as  Lower  Bagshot.  He  has  always  looked  on  them, 
and  on  the  Kentish  outliers  too,  as  Lower  Eocene,  as  also  has  my 
colleague  Mr.  Bristowt. 

§  8.   CONCLTTSION. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  and  from  a  study  of  the  sec- 
tions in  Plate  XXII.,  we  may  gather  the  following  facts  amongst 
others : — 

1.  That  the  base-bed  (a)  is  the  only  constant  part  of  the  Thanet 
Beds. 

2.  That  the  higher  and  fossil-bearing  parts  of  that  series  (d,  e) , 
occur  only  in  the  east,  which  partly  explains  why  it  is  often 
very  hard  to  separate  the  Thanet  Beds  from  the  overlying  series  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Kent,  whilst  the  division  is  weU-marked  west- 
ward ;  and  that  the  unfossiliferous  sand  (c)  thins  out  on  the  east, 
BO  that  the  Thanet  Beds  near  Canterbury  may  be  a  different  thing 
from  the  Thanet  Beds  between  London  and  Rochester. 

3.  That  the  bottom-bed  (1)  is  also  constant,  except  in  the  far  east. 

4.  That  above  this  last  there  is  always  a  sand  (2),  a  pebble- 
bed  (2  a),  or  a  mottled  day  (2  h),  which  replace  one  another. 

5.  That  one  v.ery  thin  bed  (3)  in  the  middle  of  the  Woolwich 

*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  yol.  xriii.  p.  273. 
t  See  bis  note  on  the  subject  at  p.  553. 
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Scries  seems  to  occur  right  tlirough  Kent^  at  all  eyents  through  the 
eastern  division. 

6.  That  the  higher  and  estoarine  members  (4^  5)  of  the  same 
series  occur  only  in  the  western  and  central  parts  of  tiie  county. 

7.  That  the  pebbles  (/3)  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oldhaven  Beds  (ex- 
cept at  Upnor,  where  there  is  a  little  sand  (a)  below)  are  constant, 
being,  however,  locally  replaced  by  brown  iron-ore  in  some  places 
near  Canterbury. 

8.  That  in  West  Kent  this  series  lies  irregularly  on  that  below, 
whilst  in  the  greater  part  of  East  Kent  the  junction  of  the  two  shows 
an  accidental  conformity y  although  the  higher  parts  of  the  Woolwick 
Beds  are  absent, 

9.  That  it  is  the  lowermost  part  of  each  of  the  three  sets  of  beds 
which  is  the  most  constant,  whether  from  the  denudation  of  the 
higher  parts,  or  from  their  more  local  deposition. 

10.  That  the  true  basement-bed  of  the  London  Clay  is  also  con- 
stant, though  but  poorly  represented  in  East  Kent,  and  that  Us  cha^ 
racter  depends  on  that  of  the  underlying  beds :  thus,  in  Berkshire, 
where  the  latter  consist  of  clays  and  sands,  it  is  a  loam  (mostly  with 
pebbles) ;  on  the  south-east  of  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
thick  pebble-beds,  it  is  a  clayey  pebble-bed ;  and  in  East  Kent,  where 
the  London  day  is  underlain  by  sand,  the  lowermost  foot  or  so  of 
the  former  is  sandy. 

11.  That  the  higher  divisions,  the  Oldhaven  and  the  Woolwich 
Series,  are  transgressive  over  the  Thanet  Beds,  and  occur  as  outliers 
on  the  Chalk  at  or  near  its  escarpment ;  so  that  what  has  been 
thought  to  show  an  unconformity  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Ter- 
tiary system  would  seem  rather  to  be  the  result  of  an  uncon- 
formity in  the  lower  part  of  the  latter.  To  prove  the  existence  of  the 
first-named  unconformity  it  is  needful  that  the  lowest  Tertiary  bed, 
the  Thanet  Series,  should  be  present ;  and  I  think  it  has  been  shown 
that  where  it  is  present  (in  Kent)  there  is  as  yet  no  stratigraphical 
evidence  of  unconformity  between  it  and  the  Chalk :  palseontologi- 
cally  there  is  a  break,  and  from  the  examination  of  a  larger  tract 
of  country  we  may  perhaps  see  some  signs  of  the  unconformity 
which  that  break  leads  us  to  expect. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIL 
(Illustrative  of  the  "  Lower  London  Terfiaries**  of  Kent,) 

The  Tertical  Rections  in  the  Plate  very  likely  do  not  show  all  the  dianges  in 
the  beds ;  but  I  beliere  that  they  show  the  most  important  and  the  best-marked. 
Full  details  cannot  be  riven  until  yarious  Gteol.  Survey  Memoirs  are  written. 

The  small  letters  and  numbers  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  respectiYe  beds  in 
the  text. 

No.  1  is  made  up  from  the  many  fine  sections  in  the  Oanterbuiy  and  Beoulvers 
district. 

No.  2  is  meant  simply  to  show  the  local  thickening  of  the  pebble-bed  (fi)  at 
Shottenden  Hill. 

No.  3  is  an  abstract  of  a  few  sections  near  8ittingboume,and  has  been  partly 
drawn  with  the  help  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Hughes. 

No.  4  is  a  generalization  of  the  great  Upnor  sections. 

No.  5  is  made  from  some  road-cuttings  and  pits  on  the  Cobham  hiUa. 
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No.  6  is  also  made  up  from  yarious  sections. 

No.  7  is  a  section  of  the  ballast-pits  at  Charlton. 

No.  8  is  from  the  great  bricbrards  at  Loam  Pit  Hill,  the  be^nning  of  the 
sandpr  pebble-bed  (fi)  being  introauced  from  the  new  railwaj-cuttmg  just  east  of 
Lewisham. 

The  others  have  been  drawn  to  show  what  takes  place  westward  of  Kent. 

No.  9  is  a  generalized  section  from  the  London  wells. 

No.  10  is  a  general  section  from  the  London  Clay  to  the  Chalk  in  Berkshire 
&C. 

No.  1 1  shows  the  westerl^f  thinning  of  the  London  Clay  and  the  Beading  Beds, 
whidi  I  haye  shown  to  bring  the  Sagshot  Sand  within  20  feet  of  the  Chalk  in 
Marlborough  Forest  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  voL  xriii.  p.  258.  In  the  diagram 
at  p.  263,  what  are  here  called  Oldhayen  Beds  are  included  in  the  Woolwich 
Scries,  see  aboTO,  p.  414.J 

No.  12  is  purely  imaginary,  being  meant  to  show  what  we  might  see  if  the 
London  Tertuiry  District  readied  a  few  miles  further  west  than  it  does,  when, 
from  the  thinning  of  the  London  Clay  and  Lower  London  Tertiaries,  it  is  yery 
likely  that  the  B^ahot  Beds  would  rest  at  once  on  the  Chalk. 

Tne  transyerse  section  is  simply  a  diagram  to  show  the  way  in  which  the 
Oldhayen  beds  are  transgressiye  oyer  those  below,  imtil  at  last  they  rest  on  the 
Chalk.  Of  course  this  section  is  greatly  exaggerated  yertically. 


Apeil  11,  1866. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  On  the  Examination  of  Bbown  Caiwel,  or  Petboleum,  Coal- 
seams  at  Collet  Creek,  Literpool  Plains,  New  South  Wales. 
By  W.  Kbbkb,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Senior  Examiner  of  Coal-fields  of 
New  South  Wales. 

(In  a  Beport  to  Michael  Fitipatrick,  Esq.,  Under-Secretary  for  Jjands,  Sydney.) 

[Communicated  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart,  K.C3.,  F.B.S.,  F.a.S.] 

Already  acquainted  with  the  succession  of  deposits  visible  in  the 
Tarious  natural  sections  on  the  line  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
I^orth  Bead,  so  far  as  Aberdeen,  I  was  desirous  of  working  out  the 
geological  position  of  the  Brown  Cannel  Coal  (specimens  of  which 
had  been  sent  to  me  from  Liverpool  Plains),  so  that  I  might  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  probability  of  success  in  any  search  for  this  coal  in 
the  district  of  the  Lower  Hunter.  I  therefore  went  to  CoUey  Creek, 
the  station  of  Mr.  Loder,  and  this  gentleman  at  once  offered  to 
accompany  me  and  point  out  the  places  whence  he  had  taken  speci- 
mens identical  in  appearance  with  the  Brown  Cannel  I  had  seen 
from  Hartley. 

From  an  examination  of  the  rocks,  I  was  able  to  determine  that 
the  geological  position  of  this  Brown  Cannel  ia  below  the  coal- 
seams  worked  in  the  Newcastle  field — that,  in  fact,  it  forms  the  very 
base  of  our  Coal-measures,  and  in  such  dose  contact  with  the  por- 
phyries that  these  latter  are  absolutely  mixed  up  with  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Cannel.  I  found  two  seams  of  workable  thickness, 
tilted  at  a  high  angle,  running  north  and  south,  not  far  from,  and 
parallel  to,  each  other,  both  of  the  same  quality. 

I  was  the  more  desirous  of  determining  the  geological  position  of 
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this  coal,  because  a  large  piece  from  a  block  of  Brown  Gann^  was 
given  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  which  had  been  brought  up  bj  l^e 
buckets  of  the  dredge  working  on  the  Hunter  Biver,  at  the  shallow 
known  as  Eales's  Flat,  near  Morpeth.  On  my  return  to  Newcastle, 
and  with  the  knowledge  acquired  in  my  examination  at  CoUey 
Creek,  I  went  to  Eales's  Flat,  and  had  the  place  pointed  out  to  me 
where  the  dredge  had  been  working;  and  it  is  remarkable  tbat  I 
found  it  to  be  on  the  line  of  uptlirow  of  the  porphyries  from  the 
Williams  River  range  (which  I  had  long  ago  traced  across  tiie 
Hunter,  near  Morpeth),  being  the  extension  of  the  well-known  Por- 
phyry Point,  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Carmichael.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  the  piece  brought  up  by  the  dredge,  although  a  loose 
block,  must  belong  to  a  deposit  not  far  distant  irom  the  place  wh^ne 
it  was  found ;  and  research  will  probably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
seam. 

Geologists  have  defined  that,  of  Cannel  Coals,  jet  is  an  extreme 
variety  in  one  direction,  as  batt  or  carbonaoeous  shale  is  in  another ; 
and  the  specimens  which  I  send  will  show  you  that  we  possess  these 
varieties. 

I  have  taken  the  specific  gravities  of  various  specimens ;  and  the 
richness  in  oily  products  will  probably  be  found  to  decrease  with  the 
augmentation  in  specific  gravity,  the  heaviest  leaving  the  greatest 
amount  of  solid  residue  after  distillation.  The  Hartley  stands  first 
as  of  the  lowest  specific  gravity ;  that  from  Lake  Macquarie,  a  coarse 
jet,  is  the  heaviest  (having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*5) ;  and  tiiat  frt>m 
Colley  Creek  shows  but  little  difference  firom  the  famous  Boghead 
Coal  of  Scotland,  of  which  I  am  also  able,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr,  Donaldson,  to  send  you  a  specimen : — 


)  gravity  of  Hartley  Cannel 1-064 

„  Boghead M60 

„  CoUeyC?reek  1166 

„  Dredge    1'190 

„  Stoney  Cred[ 1-289 

„  Lake  Macquarie 1*560 

Chapapote  or  Mineral  Bitumen  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks 

of  the  Bouth  of  France  1158 

Our  ordinary  ooabi  vary  from  1*8  to  1*4. 

The  small  excess  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dredge-speoimen 
over  that  of  Colley  Creek  may  be  attributed  to  long  contact  with 
water ;  it  otherwise  looks  of  good  promise  as  a  Petroleum  Brown 
Cannel,  and,  like  that  of  Hartley,  ignites  readily  in  the  candle-flame. 

The  specimens,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chapapote,  are  all  true 
massive  Cannel  Coals ;  and  to  call  them  *^  ShaUs  "  is  to  misname 
them. 

Besides  Colley  Creek,  I  heard  of  specimens  having  been  picked  up 
in  other  creeks,  at  many  distant  places,  particularly  on  the  Wanrah 
Station ;  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  Brown  Cannel  will  be  found 
where  the  porphyries  have  tilted  up  the  Lower  Coal-measures  so  as 
to  render  them  accessible  to  the  miner.  The  Boghead  Coal  of  ScoUand 
is  likewise  found  low  down  in^  if  not  at  the  base  of,  the  Carbonife- 
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reus  series  j  for  we  are  informed  that  it  reets  on  a  bed  of  fire-day  ftdl 
of  SHgmaria,  and  is  surmounted  by  shale  and  ironstone  with  plants 
and  shells  (Anthraoasia).  Bir  Boderick  Murchison  likewise  states 
that  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Eussia  there  are  shales  yielding  25  per 
cent,  of  bitumen  and  a  considerable  portion  of  inflammable  gas^ 
and  in  America  solid  bitumen  is  foimd  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous 
rocks. 

I  am  looking  for,  but  have  as  yet  seen  no  signs  of^  a  petroleum- 
spring.  In  a  geological  report  to  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
Seneca  oil-spring  the  Government  geologist  observes,  '*  There  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  oil-springs  and  beds  of  coal." 

Both  in  proceeding  to  and  in  returning  from  Liverpool  Plains,  I 
made  some  deviations  from  the  road,  where  objects  appeared  to  offer 
matters  of  interest. 

Bix's  Creek  is  the  most  northern  colliery  in  woric — opened  by 
my  recommendation  on  my  first  examination  of  it.  I  descended 
to  the  workings ;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  me  to  learn  that  the  coal 
is  much  approved  of.  In  every  locality  as  I  went  onwards,  desires 
were  expressed  to  me  that  workable  seams  might  be  found ;  and  the 
Bix's  Creek  Coal  is  actually  carted  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  I  pointed  out  that  coal  may  be  got  near  the  chain  of 
ponds  dose  to  the  railway ;  and  at  Muswelbrook  the  cutting  near  the 
town  has  gone  through  a  seam  of  coal  which,  though  cropping  out 
at  a  high  angle,  will  no  doubt  be  worked  until  further  discoveries 
are  made. 

At  Scone,  near  the  Kingdom  Ponds,  the  plain  is  strewed  with 
fossil  wood ;  and  the  rooted  trunks  of  large  fossil  trees  rising  from 
the  ground  look  as  though  they  were  still  in  their  places  of  growth ; 
whilst  a  natural  section  in  the  bank  of  the  creek  or  pond  dose  by, 
bordering  the  estate  of  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  Lands, 
fihows  the  outcrop  of  the  coal-seam  rising  from  bdow,  and  regu- 
larly covered  by  the  fossil-bed. 

In  examining  attentively  the  stratum  of  these  fossil  trees,  I  per- 
ceived signs  of  a  marine  deposit ;  and  it  became  a  question  whidi  of 
tiie  two  was  ihe  older,  the  forest  or  the  sea-bottom.  This  was 
soon  solved — a  block  of  coral  built  upon  and  into  the  fossil  wood 
proved  unmistakeably  that  the  forest  and  the  coal  beneath  are  both 
more  andent  than  the  marine  fossils  covering  them.  This  evidence, 
in  conjunction  with  that  which  I  am  obtaining  from  the  workings  at 
Dalwood  Creek,  will  set  at  rest  the  controversy  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Carboniferous  deposits  of  New  South  Wales. 

About  seven  miles  from  Scone,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivor 
Page,  a  limestone  is  worked,  which  I  followed  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
to  where  the  beds  are  laid  bare  over  a  large  surface.  I  procured 
specimens,  whioh  show  it  to  be  a  rich  oolitic  limestone.  Fmding  it 
to  be  encased  as  it  were  in  a  clay  or  impure  limestone,  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  some  of  the  beds  may  be  found  to  be  of  the  pro- 
portion of  clay  and  lime  which  makes  cement,  and  I  have  given  in- 
structions for  portions  of  these  rocks  to  be  sent  to  me  for  experiment. 
I  found  a  bed  of  calcareous  rock  near  Singleton  and  a  band  of  clay 
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iron-ore  of  the  Coal-measures  below  it^  both  beds  being  above  the 
coal  worked  at  Rix's  Creek. 

Proceeding  onwards  from  Scone,  I  visited  Mount  Wingen,  where 
abundant  snlphuroos  vapoors  issue  from  a  coal-seam  on  fire,  killing 
the  trees  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  carries  the  vapours ; 
and,  as  the  coal  is  exhausted  by  burning  below,  the  ground  &lls  in, 
making  fresh  crevices  for  the  exit  of  vapour.  On  the  walls  of  these 
crevices  sulphurous  salts  are  deposited,  which  are  collected  by  visitors 
and  have  much  local  repute  for  various  uses. 

Approaching  Mount  Murulla,  the  marine  f ossiliferous  beds  are  ag^ 
abundant ;  and  as  I  heard  many  different  stories  of  rocks  and  fossils  to 
be  found  on  the  mountain-top,  I  went  to  the  summit,  which  is  about 
2000  feet  above  Murrurundi,  and  nearly  4000  feet  above  ihe  sea- 
level.  For  800  feet  of  the  ascent  the  mountain  is  flanked  as  by  a 
wall  of  coarse  conglomerate,  chiefly  of  quartz  pebbles,  in  some  of 
which  I  found  gold^  The  summit  is  a  rough  black  basalt  in  large 
angular  masses,  and  in  such  disorder  as  to  indicate  violent  upheaved. 
The  range  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Murrorundi 
is  of  like  character ;  but  there  is  sandstone  in  the  valley,  and  coal  is 
reported  to  be  seen  cropping  out  in  the  creeks  on  the  lower  levels. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  seam  which  is  on  fire  at  Moimt 
Wingen  extends  into  these  levels,  and  will  be  found  where  they  have 
not  been  disturbed  by  eruption. 

I  purpose  making  an  early  examination  of  the  deposits  of  Brown 
Cannel  at  Hartley  for  my  further  instruction.  Research  will  be 
made  in  the  Lower  Hunter  District  for  the  same  mineral  with  great 
probability  of  success ;  and  meantime  the  Black  Cannel  of  Stoney 
Creek,  and  the  rich  coals  of  Anvil  Creek,  and  the  seams  of 
the  same  group  which  I  am  successfully  opening  at  Dalwood 
Creek  will  probably  commence  to  be  distilled.  I  would  also  direct 
attention  to  the  Inganee  seam,  formerly  worked  at  the  Four-Mile 
Creek,  East  Maitland,  as  a  good  Black  Cannel  of  easy  access. 

There  have  been  considerable  diflerences  in  the  reports  of  experi- 
ments as  to  the  yield  in  oil  of  one  and  the  same  coal  at  the  hands 
of  different  operators ;  but  the  process  employed  may  greatly  affect 
the  yield,  and  by  one  mode  there  may  be  driven  off  in  gas  much  which 
may  be  condensed  by  another.  I  ^ow  that  it  is  so  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  turpentine  from  resins ;  and  it  may  be  equally  the,  case  in 
obtaining  the  products  from  Cannel  Coal.  I  would  recommend  that 
in  such  experiments  the  gases  be  collected  and  measured  as  wdl  as 
the  liquids,  and  then  we  shall  be  more  correctly  informed  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  coals  experimented  upon.  The  oil  in  the  Boghead 
Coal  is  said  to  be  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Whatever  the 
yield  may  be,  the  Hartley  Coal  is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
Boghead,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  operated  upon  by  the  same 
means,  give  as  good  results. 
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2.  On  the  Occitrrence  and  Geological  Position  of  OiL-BSARn^G 
Deposits  in  *New  South  Wales.  By  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke, 
M.A.,  F.G.S. 

[Abridged.] 


1.  Introduction. 

2.  Stony  Creek, 
a  Colley  Creek. 

4.  Illawarra  Shales. 

5.  Biver  Nattai. 

6.  Burragorang. 


CoifTBNTS. 

7.  Fluviatile  Drift 

8.  Beedy  Creek. 

9.  Colo  and  Grose  Birers. 

10.  Turon  Drift 

11.  Boumda. 

12.  Conclusions. 


1.  Introduction. — ^The  author,  after  detailing  the  circuxnstanoes  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  Cannel  Coal  at  B.eedy  Creek,  at  the  base 
of  Mount  York,  and  near  the  line  of  railway  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst, 
giyes  a  hrief  summary  of  the  yarious  divisions  of  the  coal-bearing 
beds  of  New  South  Wales ;  these  divisions,  with  their  estimated 
Tnaximum  thicknesses,  are  represented  in  the  following  table : — 

ft       ft 

1.  Wianamatta  beds  700  to  800. 

2.  Hawkesbunr  rocks 800  to  1000. 

3.  Upper  Coal-measures  (including  Nattai,  WoUondilly,  Ula- 

warra,  and  Lower-Hunter  Mds)  5000. 

4.  Upper  Marine  beds '. 3000. 

5.  Lower  Coal-measures    1000. 

6.  Lower  Marine  beds  (with  Lepidodendron,  SigUlaria^  Sy- 

ringodendron,  Ac.) 4000. 

7.  Porphyry  and  granitic  rocks  rising  through  slates. 

Further  investigations  will  probably  establish  the  fact  that  marine 
fossils  occur  in  all  divisions  of  the  above  series ;  but  it  has  been 
already  determined  by  indisputable  evidence  that,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  OlossopteriSy  Phylhtheca,  &c.,  in  the  Coal-measures, 
both  upper  and  lower,  Paleeozoic  fish  range  up  to  and  through  the 
Wianamatta  beds,  and  are  associated  in  great  abundance  with  ferns 
(but  without  Glossopteris)  at  the  junction  with  the  Kawkesbury 
rocks,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  sfune  fishes  are  found. 

Oil-bearing  products  have  already  been  found  in  the  third  and 
fifth  divisions.  Of  these,  Black  Cannel  occurs  in  the  latter  at  Stony 
Creek,  near  Maitland,  on  the  Hunter,  Brown  Cannel  in  the  former 
at  Keedy  Creek,  and  Shaly  Cannel  on  American  Creek,  in  Illawara, 
in  various  creeks  running  into  the  WoUondilly  and  Nattai  rivera,  in 
the  Grose  River,  in  Burralow  Creek,  a  feeder  of  the  latter,  and  in 
the  Colo  Biver.  The  Colley-Creek  cannel,  which  approximates  to 
that  of  Reedy  Creek,  I  believe  will  also  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
Upper  Coal-measures. 

2.  Stony  Creek. — ^The  cannel  coals  and  associated  beds  in  this  sec- 
tion occur  in  the  Lower  Coal-measures,  and  are  overlain  by  nearly 
3000  feet  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  dipping  at  the  same  or  a  somewhat 
higher  angle.  Glossopteris  occurs  very  low  down  in  the  series,  which 
has,  by  some  geologists,  been  considered  altogether  of  a  much  older 
date  than  the  formations  which  usually  carry  that  genus  ;   but  Mr. 
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Daintree*  has  verified  and  confirmed  the  viewB  which  I  have  for  yean 
been  maintaining,  and  which  have  been  so  surprisingly  combated. 

The  cannel  from  this  locality  has  been  subjected  to  distillation^ 
the  produce  of  180  tons  of  it  being  400  gallons  of  crude  oil ;  but 
as  the  coke  resulting  from  the  operation  is  considered  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  it  is  of  more  value  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
These  beds  of  cannel  occur  again  on  the  western  side  of  the  anti- 
clinal axis,  and  are,  it  is  supposed,  traceable  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Hunter,  where  they  also  underlie  the  fossiliferous  marine  beds,  eight 
or  nine  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Stony  Creek ;  and  from  below  them 
the  lower  marine  beds  begin  to  rise  on  the  slopes  of  the  Tangorin 
Ranges.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  cannel  varies,  as  does  its  composi- 
tion; but  1*281  represents  its  density  in  a  general  way. 

3.  CoUey  Creek, — On  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Liverpool  Range, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  lolst  meridian  and  80-90  miles  north- 
west from  Stony  Creek,  occurs  Colley  Creek,  in  which  have  been 
found  two  seams  of  a  Brown  Canml,  of  somewhat  higher  specific  gra- 
vity than  the  black  cannel  of  Stony  Creek.  It  is  very  Uke  that  of  Reedy 
Creek,  but  is  full  of  grains  of  quartz,  which  give  it,  in  places,  an 
arenaeous  aspect.  It  occurs  in  blocks,  which  are  superficially 
decomposed  into  a  lighter  substance,  but  where  unaltered  retain  a 
dear  dark-yellowish  or  light-brown  hue,  and  split  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  with  a  hard  woody  sound,  when  struck  with  a  sharp  axe  or 
other  edge  tool,  the  substance  being  tough  and  resisting  a  blow 
from  a  round  or  flat  tool.  Mr.  A.  Loder,  on  whose  estate  it  occurs, 
sunk  a  shaft,  and  passed  through  a  series  of  layers  of  black,  partly 
unctuous,  clay,  which  appears  to  result  from  the  decomposition  of 
basaltic  rocks.  A  seam  or  mass  of  the  cannel  was  passed  in  the  midst 
of  these  layers,  which,  like  the  cannel,  contain  numerous,  distinct, 
scarcely  rounded,  grains  of  quartz  ;  and  these  give  to  the  days  a 
porphyritio  appearance,  so  that  by  sight  alone  one  might  be  led  to 
consider  them  a  decomposed  porphyry.  Between  the  crest  of  the 
Liverpool  Range,  which  is,  on  the  Murrureaidi  Pass,  2500  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  Colley  Creek,  where  the  level  is  not  more  than  1600  fefet, 
the  whole  of  the  country  consists  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  or 
of  basalt  and  greenstone  with  trappean  alluvial  mud  or  day. 

The  Liverpool  Plains  lie  at  a  higher  level  than  the  valley  of  the 
Hunter;  and  the  Coal-measures  on  that  flank  of  the  Liverpool  Range, 
at  about  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  are  much  disturbed,  and  also  gullied 
by  drainage-channels.  And  close  to  the  Range  a  considerable  meta- 
morphosis has  ocdurred  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  porphyry  has  intruded  into  these  seams 
of  Brown  Cannel ;  but  I  confess  I  did  not  see  any  evidence  of  it ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  rocks  which  exhibit  the  dearest  proof  of  being  in 
part  derivative  from  it,  could  be  locally  upheaved  in  the  way  sug- 
gested. Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  porphyry  may  be  near  at  hand ; 
yet  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  could  have  any  action  in  saturating  a 
seam  of  coal  or  shale  with  volatile  materials.  It  is  according  to  ex- 
perience, on  the  contrary,  that  if  there  be  any  contact  between  these 
*  •  Geological  Notes '  by  R.  Daintree,  fleld-geologisfc,  Yiotorian  Sorrey. 
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seams  and  porphyry,  the  volatile  matter  should  be  dispersed,  and  not 
accumulated ;  and  the  alteration  of  the  combustible  into  anthracite 
or  graphite  would  be  the  most  probable  effect*.  The  association  of 
porphyry  and  cannel  coal  is  therefore  merely  accidental,  and,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  has  no  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the 
latter.  Assuming,  even,  that  the  Colley-Creek  cannel  is  in  the 
Lower  Coal-measures,  the  arrangement  is  not  much  affected  thereby, 
for  they  rest  upon  and  are  youngeif  than  the  porphyry.  Supposing 
heat  to  be  necessary  to  produce  tiie  natural  distillation  required  for 
saturation  of  deposits  in  situ,  there  is  no  need  to  infer  that  the  sup- 
posed (always  much  exaggerated)  heat  of  granitic  rocks  at  the  time 
of  eruption  can  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  fact  also 
that  the  inflammable  cannels  are  limited  in  area,  and  oftentimes 
pass  off  into  an  ordinary  coaL  The  most  that  can  be  reasonably 
conjectured  on  such  a  change  is,  that  (supposing  no  objections  to  arise 
from  other  principles)  the  volatile  matters  removed  by  distillation,  or 
in  the  change  to  anthracite,  from  one  part  of  a  seam  to  another  part 
of  such  a  seam,  have  found  a  reception  where  no  revolatilization  could 
occur.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  obtained  of  any  such  transfer. 
The  condition  of  Loder's  cannel  would  imply  that  it  had  originally 
been  depoated  in  a  marshy  hollow  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  to 
which  drift  quartz  and  arenaceous  sediment  had  access.  The  grains 
of  quartz  are  certainly  entangled  as  they  would  be  in  a  muddy  or 
viscid  substance. 

The  yield  of  the  Colley-Creek  cannel  is  60  gallons  per  ton. 

4.  Illawarra  Shales, — Under  the  escarpment  at  the  head  of  the 
Cordeaux  River  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  it,  and  below  Mount  Eemble, 
in  the  beds  intersected  by  American  Creek,  a  series  of  shales  exist 
with  coal,  a  portion  of  which  are  found  to  produce  oil,  but  in  incon-> 
siderable  quantity  compared  with  the  Brown  Cannels.  These  schist- 
ose beds  are  arenaceous  in  appearance,  and  when  taken  from  the 
retort,  after  distillation,  are  found  in  lumps  of  charcoal,  not  coaked, 
but  with  a  ligneous  character.  They  will  perhaps  not  be  esteemed 
as  a  source  of  oil.  WiUi  them  are  also  schists  that  have  a  half 
anthracitic  or  graphitic  texture ;  and  a  long  way  below  their  level, 
which  is  from  900  to  930  feet  above. the  sea,  the  shales  of  the  locally 
lower  coal-seams,  not  far  above  the  junction  with  the  Upper  Marine 
beds,  ore  altered  by  basalt,  which  has  also  coked  and  prismatized  the 
coal  in  the  BoUambi  seams.  Here,  then,  though  there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  oil-bearing  schists,  we  find  that  character  not  prominent  in 
association  with  igneous  rocks,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  anthracitic 
and  graphitic  characteristics  are  well  established. 

The  Illawarra  Coal-measures  are  nearly  the  uppermost  of  the  New 
South  Wales  series  of  coal-bearing  beds,  being  certainly  above  the 
Newcastle  series,  and  they  extend  for  at  least  fifty  nules,  passing 
upwards  to  the  level  of  the  Nattai  or  Eitz  Boy  beds  in  their  exten- 
sion southwards. 

Some  blocks  from  American  Creek  have  been  taken  out,  which  are 
cut  very  easily  with  the  knive,  leaving  a  clay-Uke  surface,  and  hav- 
*  See  Delewe,  M^tamorphisme  dee  roches,  pp.  .^05-314. 
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ing  the  usual  woody  sound  when  struck.  They  ignite  readily  by  a 
lighted  match.  The  section  exhibits  an  escarpment  of  500  feet  of 
Hawkesbury  rocks  resting  on  800  feet  of  Coal-measures,  which  exhibit 
various  distinguishing  differences  when  compared  with  the  Newcastle 
beds,  and  are  supported  by  the  Upper  Marine  beds,  which  rise  in  a 
dome-like  form,  and  exhibit  an  approach  rather  to  l^e  beds  immedi- 
ately below  the  Muree  series  than  to  those  of  that  place,  reminding 
one  of  the  deposits  near  Harper's  Hill,  where  basalt,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wollongong,  intrudes  into  and  disturbs  them,  and  where 
they  are  succeeded  by  just  such  beds  as  mark  the  base  of  the  Coal- 
measures  under  Mount  Keira.  Certainly  the  Newcastle  coal-seams 
are  not  represented  in  the  Dlawarra  section ;  but  the  evidence  is 
perfectly  distinct  as  to  the  inflammable  beds  belonging  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Upper  Coal-measures. 

A  view  has  been  taken  by  some  observers,  of  the  connexion  of  the 
lUawarra  and  Lower  Hunter  coal-beds,  which  would  place  them  in 
the  same  angular  relation  with  the  axis  of  the  basin.  This  I  believe 
to  be  altogether  erroneous.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern 
side  of  it  has  been  entirely  swept  away;  and  traces  of  former  surfaces 
which  must  have  belonged  to  a  wider  area  are  now  apparent  on  the 
summit  of  insulated  points  along  the  coast,  that  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  admitting  the  destruction  of  considerable  masses.  This  ex- 
planation was  offered  by  myself  many  years  ago,  and  has  been  con- 
firmed by  more  recent  observations.  Others  have  adopted  this  opinion ; 
but  they  have  not  coupled  it  with  the  fact,  which  I  consider  capable  of 
clear  establishment,  that  the  lUawarra  and  Newcastle  beds  are  not 
in  the  same  plane.  The  coast-line  ia  not  that  of  the  axis  of  the 
basin,  but  cuts  it  obliquely ;  so  that  difierent  portions  of  the  same 
series  of  beds  are  represented  in  what  would  otherwise  be  about  the 
same  longitudinal  horizon.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  the 
strike  of  the  lUawarra  beds  would  appear  to  be  fiill  25  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Newcastle,  which  will  account  for  the  existence  of  beds 
in  the  former  district  which  are  not  represented  in  the  latter,  but 
which  were  once  continuous  over  them.  A  further  deduction  from 
this  view  is,  that  parts  of  the  Coal-measures  of  the  lUawarra,  the 
Bhoalhaven,  the  WoUondiUy,  and  the  Cox  river-basins  are  unques- 
tionably the  uppermost  portions  of  the  great  eastern  coal-field,  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  which  are  so  abundantly  developed  in  the 
basins  of  the  Page,  Goulboum,  and  Hunter  river-basins. 

Were  it  possible  here  to  enter  into  a  close  investigation  of  this 
subject,  by  reference  to  the  evidence  of  the  fossils  eoUected  fix)m 
the  difierent  members  of  the  series,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  cha- 
racteristio  species  of  the  upper  beds  are  not  altogether  those  of  the 
middle  and  lower,  although,  generaUy  speaking,  tiiere  are  the  same 
genera  in  aU. 

5.  River  Nattai, — The  Upper  Coal-measures  extend  along  the 
heads  of  the  creeks  forming  tlie  Nattai  Kiver ;  these  creeks  run  in 
deep  ravines,  cutting  the  series  from  the  Hawkesbury  rocks  down  to 
the  Upper  Marine  beds,  which  come  in  (as  at  the  same  distance  in 
the  lUawarra,  ascending  Mount  Keira)  about  250  feet  below  the  lowest 
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coal -seams.  The  Coal-measures  thence  range  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  hanks  of  the  Shoalhaven  and  WoUondilly  rivers,  the  older  or 
Hunter-River  beds  cropping  out  from  under  the  upper.  About  the 
heads  of  the  Nattai  the  whole  series  has  been  disturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  igneous  rocks  in  the  Mittagong  (or,  rather,  Merrigang) 
Eange.  Immediately  upon  the  older  trachytic  diorite  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  range,  where  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  2800 
feet,  at  Bourell  or  Gibraltar  Gap,  but  altered  by  more  recent  basalt, 
repose  the  fragmentary  patches  of  the  Hawkesbury  rocks,  covered  by 
the  Wianamatta  black  shales,  in  which  are  a  profusion  of  stems  and 
leaves  of  PhyUotheca,  Ci/clopteris,  Sphenopteris,  and  a  new  genus 
having  the  venation  of  DiplmiteSy  together  with  the  follovnng  generic 
forms  of  fish : — MyrioUpisy  Cleithroltpis,  Palceoniscus,  and  one  or  two 
others. 

The  shales  which  contain  these  fishes  are  precisely  those  of  the 
fish-beds  of  Campbelltown,  which  also  occur  at  the  junction  of  the 
Wianamatta  and  Hawkesbury  rocks. 

The  insulated  hills  in  advance  of  the  Merrigang  form  the  fine 
Mittagong  of  the  aborigines.  One  of  these  summits  slopes  down  to 
the  iron-mine  to  the  south,  and,  at  an  elevation  of  570  feet  above  the 
working  coal-seam  at  its  base,  forms  the  top  of  a  precipitous  escarp- 
ment to  the  north,  at  the  base  of  which  occur  four  seams  of  coal,  from 
some  of  the  shales  of  which  I  procured  QJossopteris  and  M'Coy's  new 
genus  Gangeniopteris.  In  the  ravines  to  the  north-west,  about  three 
miles  from  Fitz  Roy,  the  seam  was  found  to  have  thickened  to  38  feet 
6^  inches,  and  appears  to  have  below  it  a  bed  of  basaltic  greenstone 
(one  of  the  intnudve  dykes  of  the  igneous  outburst  which  exerts  so 
extensive  an  influence  for  many  miles  round  Mittagong)  ;  and  from 
250  to  300  feet  below  all  the  Coal-measures  there  occur  marine  beds 
with  TrochuSy  Spirifera,  &c. 

Above  the  great  seam  and  at  the  base  of  Mittagong  is  a  Cannel- 
coal. 

The  Coal-measures  of  this  neighbourhood  are  treated  of  because  they 
belong  to  the  upper  measures,  and  contain  peculiar  beds,  which 
again  present  themselves  on  the  WoUondilly,  where  blocks  of  brown 
oil-producing  Cannel  Tiave  been  found.  Silicates  of  alumina,  and 
coals  full  of  small  cavernous  spots  (the  latter  often  filled  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  in  the  form  of  seeds),  mark  some  peculiarities 
of  these  deposits ;  and  these  again  occur  in  Burragorang,  and  ooca- 
sionaUy  further  to  the  west,  about  the  sources  of  the  Cox. 

6.  Burragorang, — ^This  is  a  local  name  for  the  part  of  the  WoUon- 
dilly vaUey  which  occurs  between  the  junctions  of  the  Nattai  and  the 
Cox  with  ihe  former  river,  and  the  section  of  which  shows  completely 
that  the  order  of  deposits  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Blawarra  and  Nattai. 
The  Upper  Marine  beds,  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  section,  agree 
in  part  with  those  of  Maree,  near  the  junction  of  the  WiUiams  and 
Hunter  rivers,  passing  into  the  next  lower  set  of  beds  in  that 
neighbourhood;  they  support  a  series  of  coal-measures  which  are 
capped  by  Hawkesbury  rocks,  aU  resting  apparently  in  a  nearly 
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horizontal  position  on  each  other.     At  the  junction  of  the  Nattai  the 
lowest  beds  are  seen  dipping  only  slightly  to  the  westward. 

Near  the  junction  of  Toonalli  Biver  a  dry  creek  intersects  the  beds 
of  a  spur  &om.  Toonalli  Mountain,  locally  called  <<The  Peak  of 
Teneriffe."  In  this  creek  I  found  in  undisturbed  position  white 
and  blue  shales  with  QUssopteris,  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
creek  are  encumbered  with  fallen  blocks  from  the  upper  quartsoee 
sandstones  and  intermediate  beds  of  similar  kind  below  the  Hawkes- 
bury  beds ;  and  amidst  these  blocks  occur  also  others  of  inflam- 
mable shale  passing  into  Brown  Cannel.  The  seam  was  ascertained 
to  lie  between  900  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently 
is  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  Hawkesbury  rocks.  There  are  on 
the  flat  at  the  base  of  the  spur  several  water-worn  blocks  of  this 
Cannel  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ploughed  ground,  which  rests 
upon  a  red  and  yellow  grit  of  the  Upper  Marine  beds.  These  are 
about  9  inches  &ick,  whereas  up  the  creek  the  blocks  reach  a 
thickness  of  12  or  14  inches.  Only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  blocks  upon  the  flat — ^namely,  that  they  have  been  drifted 
by  floods  to  their  present  position.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
they  could  occur  actually  bedded  as  a  coal-seam  with  the  marine 
beds  without  any  accompanying  shales  or  clays ;  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  that  they  can  belong  to  one  seam  highly  inclined,  for 
the  beds  have  a  dip,  if  any,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  implied 
upheaval. 

Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nattai,  the  Upper  Marine  for- 
mation attaint  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  valley,  so  that 
the  three  successive  groups  of  beds  have  nearly  equal  vertical 
dimensions.  In  a  recess  of  the  ranges  near  the  head  of  l^cfs 
Creek,  the  Middle  or  Coal-measure  series  is  generally  plainly  exposed. 
The  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Hawkesbury  rocks  is  marked 
by  springs,  and  the  regular  stratification  of  the  beds  both  above 
and  below  this  junction  is  remarkable ;  their  fall  is  about  100  feet 
in  succession,  until  the  white  shales  are  reached,  where  a  similar 
concealment  to  that  on.  the  Tonalli  Biver  takes  plaoe^  from  detached 
huge  blocks  of  coarse  grits  and  sandstones. 

A  ooal-seam,  extremely  like  one  of  the  Nattai  seams,  has  strewn 
its  fragments  on  the  ledge  below  the  springs ;  and  blue  shales  and 
mottled  clays  mark  its  position  somewhat  higher  up.  The  blocks 
that  obscure  the  beds  originate  in  a  system  of  three-jointed  planes 
cutting  up  the  beds,  which  are  thus  rendered  capable  of  supplying 
materials  for  a  d^&de. 

7.  Fluviadle  Drift, — ^Theriyer-bed  and  bottom  of  the  WoUondilly 
valley,  for  a  depth  of  40  feet  and  upwards,  is  covered  by  a  fluvi- 
atile  drift  of  hard  pebbles, '  chiefly  porphyritic,  with  very  little 
granite,  (probably  because  it  easily  ^sintegrates),  some  sandstone, 
and  coal  mingled  with  sand.  This  drift  I  have  traced  along  the 
Warragamba,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  ridges  above  it,  into  tiie 
Wianamatta  region,  across  the  latter  in  directions  corresponding 
with  the  WoUondilly  and  Goose,  to  Emu  and  Penrith,  and  across 
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the  country  to  Windsor,  Wilberforce,  and  to  the  river  Hawkesbnry, 
where,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  its  river-sources,  this 
drift  is  found  in  solitary  pebbles. 

At  Penritili  there  is  an  accumulation  of  them  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  on  the  river-bank.  Emu  Plains  and  the  bed  of  the 
Hawkesbury  are  covered  by  them  (and  Lapstone  Hill  takes  its  name 
firom  their  presence)  as  high  up  as  400  feet. 

At  Cox's  basin,  where  the  Warragamba  joins  the  Nepean,  there 
is  also  an  island  formed  of  drift,  in  which  porphyry,  hardened  sand- 
stones, and  coal  occur.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  in  these 
accumulations  very  little,  if  any,  granitic  rock  besides  porphyry,  and 
no  basalt  or  other  trap ;  whilst  in  the  trappean  ash  which  occurs  at 
Cox's  basin  and  in  the  Kowmery  River,  a  feeder  of  Cox's  River,  por- 
phyry and  bastard  granite  are  imbedded. 

Nothing  can  so  dearly  mark  the  origin  of  the  deep  ravines  by 
continual  washings  and  erosions  (probably  after  some  dynamical 
action  had  fissured  the  country)  as  the  fallen  blocks  of  the  plateau, 
and  the  pebbles  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  country  in  the  line 
of  drainage. 

8.  Beedy  Creek, — On  the  eastern  arm  of  the  fork  at  Mount  York, 
which  is  now  called  Mount  Dixon,  there  exists  a  bed  of  very  rich 
iron-ore ;  and  iron  also  occurs  near  the  head  of  the  Reedy-Creek 
valley,  which  extends  to  the  west.  Below  the  ironstone  occur  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  coal-beds ;  but  at  the  level  of  the  valley  the  Cannel 
stretches  across  it,  and  when  I  first  visited  it  seemed  to  consist  of 
blocks  of  from  6  to  12  inches  thick.  Now  that  the  seam  has  been 
opened  and  worked  into  the  boundary  ranges,  it  is  found  much 
thicker  than  was  anticipated. 

The  section  is  as  follows : —  feet,  inches. 

Ironstone    0        3 

Shale  1        0 

Bich  Cannel  4        0 

Cannel  Coal,  less  rich   0        6 

5        9 

The  Cannel  dips  about  east  by  north  at  from  1*^  to  2°,  or  about  1 
in  35;  in  places  it  is  full  of  fronds  of  OlossapterU,  and  a  plant 
branching  after  the  manner  of  Asterophyllites,  which  lies  in  perfect 
unrumpled  order;  it  also  puts  on  a  prismatic  structure,  and  has 
a  flat  but  well-marked  conchoidal  fracture.  The  shales  are  im- 
pressed with  Vertebraria,  Ohssopteris,  and  Oangemopteris  (M*Coy). 
The  Cannel  passes  into  true  bituminous  coal  in  parts  of  its  course ; 
and  the  shales  in  contact  are  earthy,  but  very  inflammable.  The 
toughness  is  remarkable.  The  produce  of  the  rich  Cannel  is  from 
150  to  160  gallons  of  oil  (realizing  100  gallons  of  pure  oil)  and  from 
1700  to  1800  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  the  ton.  This  seam  appears,  by 
borings  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Victoria  and  to  the  east 
of  the  first  workings,  to  be  extremely  variable  in  dimensions  and 
composition.  At  the  Sugar- Loaf,  part  of  the  Mount  Victoria  range, 
a  seam  was  pierced  which  is  but  2  feet  thick.    It  is  supposed  to  re- 
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present  the  Beedy-Creek  seam ;  bat  as  it  is  300  feet  or  so  above  that 
level,  it  would  rather  belong  to  the  coal-seam  at  the  height  of  3000 
feet  on  Mount  York.  A  further  discovery  of  Cannel,  but  not  so  rich 
as  the  original,  has  been  made  south  of  the  foot  of  Mount  Victoria, 
in  two  spots  where  the  Cannel  proved  to  be  from  15  to  18  inches  and 
21  inches  thick  respectively.  It  is,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
quite  clear  that  these  seams  are  in  patches,  and  not  of  uniform  thick- 
ness ;  and  consequently  it  would  be  premature  to  build  expectations 
of  any  kind  as  to  the  extent  in  space  occupied  by  them. 

9.  Coh  and  Grose  Elvers, — The  existence  of  Cannel  of  the  Beedy- 
Creek  kind  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  pla* 
teau ;  for  in  the  Colo  Eiver  and  in  the  Grose  also,  and  in  the  Burralow 
Creek,  which  flows  to  the  latter  from  the  Kurrajong,  rounded  pebbles 
of  Brown  Cannel  have  been  found,  as  I  learn  fit)m  my  field-notes 
made  many  years  ago,  and  from  specimens  more  recently  collected. 

Both  the  Colo  and  Grose  flow  through  gorges  and  ravines  like 
those  of  the  Nattai  and  WoUondilly,  but  not  so  accessible  as  the 
latter.  As  there  are  considerable  deposits  of  coal  about  Wolgan, 
Capertu,  and  Cherry-tree  Hill,  where  there  is  a  seam  10  feet  thick, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Colo-drift  Cannel  may  have  come  down 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  river. 

In  the  places  mentioned  above,  the  same  genera  and  species  of 
plants  which  occur  in  the  Coal-measures  of  the  Nattai  and  WoUon- 
dilly are  also  found;  and  these  same  fossils  are  abundant  in  the 
shales  at  the  head  of  the  Turon,  and  also  at  the  head  of  the  Cox, 
and  under  Hassan's  Walls  and  Mount  Clarence ;  so  that  the  Upper 
Coal-measures  are  everywhere  distinguished  in  the  area  under  review. 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Oil-hearing  shaUs  and  Can- 
nels  are,  in  the  eastern  Coal-field  of  New  Sou^  Wales,  entirely  ea»- 
fined  to  the  upper  grottp. 

10.  Turon  Drift, — ^About  Bowerfells,  and  at  Brucedale,  on  the 
Winbumdale  rivulet  (near  Bathurst),  there  is  a  drift  of  another  kind 
from  that  of  the  rivers  over  the  Wianamatta  beds.  It  consists  of  frag- 
ment8,much  rounded,  of  yellow  sandstone,  fuU  oiSpirifera,  Orthis,&o. 
It  was  not  xmtil  very  recently  ^that  I  ascertained  the  source  of  these 
fragments.  Some  distance  below  the  head  of  the  Turon  Biver  there 
is  a  place  called  the  Gun,  which  is  surrounded  by  ranges  frdly  1000 
feet  high ;  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  is  formed  of  slates,  from  which 
the  gold  of  Sofala  has  been  derived ;  and  over  them  occurs  a  ferru- 
ginous conglomerate,  which  is  succeeded  by  thick  beds  of  the  Bra- 
chiopod-sandstone,  over  which  come  in  conglomerates,  shales,  sand- 
stones, and  the  cod  of  Cherry-tree  Hill,  surmounted  by  the  Hawkes- 
bury  rocks.  In  the  drift  of  the  Turon,  about  Sofala,  occur  blocks 
of  hardened  sandstone  impressed  with  Lepidodendron. 

In  like  manner  the  Brachiopod-bearing  sandstone  is  strewn 
about  in  the  river-drift  of  the  Moruya  to  the  southward,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  whole  of  the  groups  connected 
with  the  Carboniferous  formation  have  been  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed. Where,  however,  the  Hawkesbury  rocks  cover  them,  the 
Upper  Coal-measures  are  in  some  degree  protected. 

The  success  which  appears  to  have  attended  the  working  of  the 
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Eeedj-Creek  Cannel  has  excited  so  much  interest  that  all  kinds  of 
substances  have  been  forwarded  for  examination,  and  among  them 
black  days  from  various  parts  of  Manearo,  some  of  which,  on 
analysis,  have  shown  the  proportion  of  ash  to  volatile  and  carbo- 
naceous matters  to  be  as  77  to  23. 

11.  Boumda. — There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  deposit  which 
demands  notice. 

The  coast,  for  many  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Howe,  is 
formed  of  rocks  which  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  formation, 
and  consist  principally  of  purple  schists  with  quartz  veins  and 
with  some  beds  of  purple  slate  and  sandstones.  Along  the  shore, 
as  just  north  of  Eden,  at  Pambula  and  Meribula,  beach-lakes 
occur,  and  some  of  those  further  to  the  northward  are  partly 
blocked  by  sand.  At  Boumda  there  is  a  tract  of  country  in  which 
formerly  a  lake  or  lagoon  existed.  It  is  now  not  altogether  dry ; 
and  though  not  much  timber  exists  there,  there  is  a  considerable 
growth,  on  the  dried  surface,  of  that  peculiar  vegetation  which 
clings  to  a  soil  made  up  of  sand  and  marsh.  The  coast-line  inter- 
sects the  deposits  which  form  the  base  of  this  tract,  and  which 
rest  upon  the  highly  inclined  purple  slates,  granite  occurring  at  no 
great  distance.  The  age  of  the  deposits  is  probably  of  the  recent  period. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  Tertiary  epoch ;  yet  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Brown  Coal  deposit. 

A  section  of  60  feet  of  the  cliff  at  Bournda  gives  the  following 
succession  of  deposits : — 

1.  White  decomposed  granite  full  of  rounded  bite  of  quartz  like  that  of 
granite. 

2.  Rather  more  yellowish  decomposed  granite,  of  like  kind,  with  roots  of 
reoentplantfl. 

3.  Very  gritty  pale  deposit  with  woody  matter. 

4.  Yellowish,  and  occasionally  reddish,  sand  (in  the  condition  of  dune  sand), 
with  partly  abraded  particles  of  quartz. 

5.  Chreyish-white  clay,  strongly  adherent  to  the  tongue,  with  recent  plant- 
fragments. 

6.  White,  fine,  friable,  very  slightly  gritty  clay  of  a  kaolin  character,  pro- 
bably useful  for  fire-clay  and  pottery. 

7.  Blackish  muddy  laminated  deposit,  fidl  of  yegetable  patches,  much  iron- 
pyrites,  and  some  lignite. 

8.  jyark  yellowish-brown  laminated  deposit,  1  foot  thick — the  *•  Boumda" 
BO-caUed  "  lignite,"  being  a  clay-bed  saturated  with  volatile  matters,  resting  on — 

9.  A  partly  reddish,  partly  brown,  sandj  and  earthy  deposit,  with  an  abun- 
dance ox  small  quartz  pebbles. 

The  lower  part  of  the  deposit  has  been  entered  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  yards ;  it  is  found  to  be  four  feet  thick,  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to  chemical  analysis.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mud  satu- 
rated with  oily  ingredients,  and  is  highly  inflammable.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  true  peat,  but  may  be  regarded  as  such,  having 
probably  had  a  similar  origin  and  afterwards  been  covered  by 
flood-detritus  brought  down  from  the  ranges.  None  of  the  sand- 
or  clay-deposits  exhibit  any  evidence  of  calcareous  matter;  the 
explanation,  therefore,  of  its  lacustrine  origin  on  the  land  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  one. 

A  year  ago  I  received  from  a  creek  about  forty  miles  north  of 
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Boumda  a  white  waxy  mineral^  which  comes  yery  near  "  Bog  Bat- 
ter" in  appearance  and  chemical  composition.  Probably  this  was 
a  peaty  product,  and,  as  such,  is  in  correspondence  with  the  Boumda 
depodt,  to  which  latter  it  is  difficult  to  assign  either  the  name  of  peat 
or  lignite.     I  have  called  it  "  bog  stuff." 

The  following  results  of  distillation  assign  its  actual  character: — 


Besidue 

Volatile  Products 


Clay  and  sand 15-60 

Other  inorganic  matter 068 

Carbon    875 

T-      A  /Water 48-00 

^»^*^^^lTarK)il 8-00 

GaseouB  19-00 100O3 


The  tar-oil  is  butter-like  and  viscid,  but  it  contains  a  proportion 
of  what  is  called  solar  oil,  lubricating  oil,  and  paraffin,  to  the  amount 
of  35  per  cent. 

The  gas  was  at  first  bluish  at  low  temperatures,  but  became  after- 
wards white,  and  very  offensive  from  sulphuretted  and  phosphor- 
etted  hydrogen. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  mixed  with  the  better-class  coal  of 
New  South  Wales,  it  is  likely  to  be  valuable  for  the  production  of 
gas.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  experiment  that  three  tons 
of  this  Boumda  deposit  aro  equal,  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  to  two  tons  of  coke. 

12.  Conclusions, — The  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  are : — 

1.  That,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stony  Creek  Cannel,  all  the 
oil-producing  deposits  occur  in  the  Upper  Coal-measures  ;  and  that 
the  Cannel  of  Stony  Creek,  on  the  river  Hunter,  occurs  in  the 
Lower  Coal-measures,  which  are  above  the  Lower  Marine  beds  with 
Trilobites,  below  which,  again,  are  numerous  fossHiferous  beds  before 
the  porphyry  is  reached. 

2.  That  the  Cannel  belongs  to  beds  in  which  Olossopttris  occurs, 
and  therefore  may  be  a  slight  additional  evidence  of  their  antiquity, 
as  it  is  an  analogue  of  the  '<  Bog  Head"  Cannel  of  Scotland. 


3.  Eemarks  on  the  Copper-mikbs  of  the  State  of  Michioan. 
By  Hilary  Baukrman,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


CONTBKTS. 


6.  Mines  of  the  Northern  District 

7.  Ontonagon  District. 

8.  Faragenesis. 

9.  Origin  of  the  Copper. 


1.  Introduction. 

2.  Structure. 

3.  Metallio  Minerals  of  the  District. 

4.  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  the  Copper. 

5.  Distribution  and  Association  of  the 

Copper. 

1.  Introduction. — The  remarks  contained  in  the  following  pages  are 
the  results  of  a  general  examination  of  the  mines  of  Keweenau  Point, 
made  during  the  summer  of  1865 ;  and  although  the  subject  is  not  a 
new  one,  having  been  elaborately  treated  by  Professor  Whitney  in  two 
different  works,  and  having  received  subsequent  notices  from  Messrs. 
Kivot,  Borie,  and  others,  still  the  progress  of  mining  enterprise  has 
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opened  up  some  new  features  which  have  not  as  yet  received  any 
notice,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Society. 

The  copper-mining  district  of  Michigan  is  situated  in  the  upper 
peninsula,  or  north-western  portion  of  that  State,  forming  a  nar- 
row belt  of  country  about  140  miles  in  length,  extending  in  a 
north-easterly  and  easterly  direction,  from  the  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  to  the  end  of  Keweenau  Point,  the  promontory  of 
which  projects  into  Lake  Superior  on  the  southern  shore,  about  mid- 
way between  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake  at  Sault  S. 
Mfiurie. 

2.  Structure  of  the  District. — ^The  rocks  of  the  district  consist  of 
coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  occiq)ying  either  shore,  with  a 
central  mass  of  trappean  rocks,  which  forms  the  mineral  range  proper. 
The  sandstones  on  the  eastern  side  have  a  south-easterly  dip,  while  the 
traps,  which  are  well  stratLfLed,  and  include  several  conformable  beds 
of  conglomerate,  together  with  the  overlying  sandstones  and  conglo- 
merates of  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  Keweenau  Point,  dip 
towards  the  north  and  north-west,  or  generally  at  right  angles  to 
the  trend  of  the  land. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a 
dense  forest,  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  swamps.  Li  the 
drier  ground  maple  is  the  prevailing  timber,  with  spruce,  pine,  and 
oak,  in  less  quantity.  Cedar  is  common  in  the  swamps,  which  are 
also  remarkable  for  their  profuse  growth  of  enormous  plants  of 
Osmu/nda  dnnamomea  and  other  large  ferns  characteristic  of  wet 
ground. 

In  the  northern  district,  and  as  far  west  as  Eagle  Eiver, 
the  rocks  are  free  from  cover,  the  sandstones  and  conglome- 
rates on  the  north  shore  forming  a  steeply-scarped  cliff,  sur- 
mounted by  gently  sloping  inclines  on  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
beds.  At  Copper  Harbour  the  face  of  the  escarpment  of  one  of 
the  conglomerates  is  so  very  regular  that,  owing  to  the  wood 
having  been  burnt  off,  it  may  be  traced,  forming  a  perfect  wall 
without  break,  for  several  miles.  Further  to  the  westward,  however, 
the  geology  becomes  very  obscure  on  account  of  the  drift,  which  ex- 
tends from  near  Eagle  Eiver  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  district 
beyond  the  Ontonagon,  and,  in  greater  or  less  thickness,  effectively 
covers  up  the  rocks  below.  This  drift  is  composed  of  a  stiff  blue  or 
reddish  clay,  passing  up  into  sands  or  gravels,  and  in  places  is  fuU 
of  angular  or  scratched  stones.  It  is  of  great  thickness  in  some 
places—as,  for  instance,  at  the  Naumkey  mine,  on  the  south  side  of 
Portage  lake,  where  a  shaft  was  abandoned  frt)m  excessive  influx  of 
water,  after  100  feet  of  sand  had  been  sunk  through  without  reach- 
ing the  rock.  Sections  of  contorted  drift  are  seen  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  drift  plateau  which  forms  the  belt  of  country  below  the 
Minnesota  hills  and  the  lake-shore  near  Ontonagon.  The  surfaces 
of  the  rocks  immediately  below  the  drift  are  often  scored  and  striated 
by  ice,  the  furrows  being  sometimes  of  extraordinary  size — ^for  in- 
stance, at  the  Concord  mine,  on  Portage  Lake,  where  they  are  nearly 
semicircular  and  about  lj|  inch  deep.     The  general  direction  of 
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the  glacial  striations  is  aboat  north  and  sonth ;  and  the  drift  occasion- 
ally contains  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  country  between  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson's 
Bay. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  surface,  it  may 
be  understood  that  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  rocks  is  not  as  yet  quite 
conclusively  determined,  and  that  therefore  there  may  be  some  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  age  to  be  assigned  to  them,  fossils  being  absent  on 
Eeweenau  Point.  Where  the  rocks  are  bare,  the  section  has  been 
well  made  from  shore  to  shore  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevens ;  and  they  are 
shown  to  be  in  conformable  sequence  from  east  to  west  At  Portage 
Lake  the  lower  boundary  of  the  trap  is  hidden ;  and,  indeed,  researches 
subsequent  to  those  of  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney  have  shown 
that  more  ground  is  included  within  the  trappean  range  than  is  laid 
down  on  their  map.  In  the  original  survey  of  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Whitney,  these  beds  were  assigned  to  the  Potsdam  or  Lowest  Silurian 
group ;  but  subsequent  investigations  have  led  Prof.  Hall  and  Sir 
W.  E.  Logan  to  refer  them  to  a  somewhat  higher  level,  or  in  the 
Quebec  group — the  former  geologist  having  determined  that  the 
mass  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Sault  S.  Marie  and  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  are  equivalent  to  the  Saint  Peter's  sandstones  of 
Minnesota,  forming  probably  part  of  the  Chazy  formation*.  On  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  lake,  the  traps  are  penetrated  by  intrusive 
dykes  which  do  not  affect  the  overl}dng  sandstones ;  but  there  is  no 
good  evidence  of  asimilar  unconformity  in  the  upper  beds  of  Kewecnau 
Point,  as  no  transverse  dykes  are  seen.  I  have  examined  the  junction 
of  the  traps  and  sandstones  at  three  different  points — ^namely,  at  Port- 
age Lake,  Copper  Harbour,  and  £agle  Biver.  In  the  latter  case  the 
junction-surface  was  perfectly  smooth,  without  any  indication  of 
intrusion ;  while  in  the  two  former  a  few  small  irregular  veins,  filled 
with  a  red  jaspery  substance,  are  given  off  from  the  traps,  and 
penetrate  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches ;  but  this  evidence  ia  too  inconsiderable  to  have  much  weight, 
in  view  of  the  abundant  proofis  of  conformable  stratification  derived 
from  the  regular  alternation  of  the  conglomerates  with  the  igneous 
rocks. 

The  central  trappean  belt,  forming  the  mineral  range  proper, 
varies  in  width  from  2  to  3  miles,  and  extends  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  140  miles,  passing  into  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  prevailing  rock  is  mineralogically  a  dolerite,  or 
mixture  of  felspar  (labradorite),  hornblende,  and  augite,  with  chlorite, 
epidote,  calcite,  and  magnetite  as  occasional  constituents.  It  is 
usually  of  a  dark-brownish-red  or  chocolate  colour,  mottled  with 
green  or  black  by  the  chloritic  material,  but  occasionally  becomes 
bright  green,  or  even  sulphur-yellow  when  epidote  prevails,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Ontonagon  district. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  mineralogical  constitution  of 
the  traps  is  their  physical  structure,  which  varies  considerably,  the 
commonest  condition  being  compact,  with  finely  granular  fracture, 
*  troulogy  of  Capada,  pp.  84-85,  Atlae,  p.  11). 
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with  only  a  few  small  empty  vesicles,  the  joints  heing  irregularly 
disposed,  giving  fragments  of  no  defined  forms.  Near  Eagle  Har- 
bour a  well-marked  columnar  bed  is  seen,  which  has  been  traced  for 
several  miles.  Another  more  important  bed  of  a  crystalline  character 
occurs  a  little  lower  down.  This  is  the  so-called  "  greenstone,"  a 
finely  crystalline  rock  without  vesicles,  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
homogeneous,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour  on  a  freshly  fractured 
sur&ce ;  but  a  concretionary  structure  is  brought  out  by  weathering, 
the  exposed  surface  presenting  a  finely  mammillated  appearance. 
The  thickness  of  this  bed  is  from  500  to  800  feet,  according  to 
"Whitney ;  and  where  present  in  force  it  forms  a  well-marked  feature 
in  the  scenery,  the  escarpment  being  in  fact  the  "  cliff"  after  which 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  LaSie  Superior  mines  is  named.  It 
has  been  traced  from  the  Point  eastward  for  about  40  miles,  and  is 
used  to  divide  the  mass  of  the  trap  into  the  northern  and  southern 
ranges — a  distinction  that  cannot  be  established  in  the  Portage  Lake 
district,  where  the  greenstone  is  absent,  or  covered  up  with  drift. 

Scattered  through  the  massive  trap  are  beds  of  amygdaloidal 
character,  containing  cavities  that  have  been  subsequently  filled,  by 
infiltration,  with  foreign  minerals,  usually  zeolite  and  calcspar,  with 
chlorite,  epidote,  and  native  copper  in  the  mineral  range ;  whereas 
chalcedonic  amygdules,  agates,  and  similar  siliceous  substances 
characterize  the  amygdaloids  of  the  higher  or  Lake-shore  traps  at 
Eagle  Harbour,  Copper  Harbour,  and  Agate  Harbour,  &c. 

3.  Metallic  Minerals  of  the  District, — In  addition  to  the  native  metal, 
other  copper-bearing  minerals  have  been  observed,  but  only  in  small 
quantity :  these  include  a  rare  substance  called  Whitneyite  (which 
is  the  most  basic  of  the  known  components  of  copper  and 
arsenic,  its  composition  being  represented  by  the  formula,  Cu  18,  As, 
with  88*36  per  cent  of  copper,  and  11-64  per  cent,  of  arsenic), 
copper  glance,  and  the  various  oxidized  ores,  such  as  chryso- 
colla,  malachite,  azurite,  cuprite,  and  melaconite.  The  latter  mi- 
neral, although  not  of  present  importance,  is  of  interest  as  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  mining  industry  in  the  country,  the  first  ope- 
rations of  the  Cliff  Company  in  1847  having  been  upon  a  vein  in  the 
upper  conglomerates  of  Copper  Harbour,  which  produced  about  25 
tons  of  mixed  silicates  and  black  oxide  of  copper,  being  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  deposit  of  any  extent  has  been  found  in  the  top 
beds.  Copper  glance  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  a  vein 
at  the  Huron  mine  on  Portage  Lake,  and  more  abundantly  at  the 
Mendola  mine  near  Lac  la  Belle,  in  the  lower  or  southern  portion  of 
the  mineral  range,  which  is  now  being  explored  in  a  regular  manner. 
The  arsenide  occurs  in  a  quartz  vein  at  the  Shelden  Columbian  mine, 
and  in  an  unworked  deposit  on  the  Lexington  location  south  of 
Portage  Lake,  where  it  has  been  got  in  masses  of  several  hundred- 
weights. This  mineral,  although  rare,  is  of  interest,  as  it  also  occurs 
in  the  copper-mines  of  Chili. 

4.  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  the  Copper, — In  addition  to  its  presence 
in  the  amygdaloids,  copper  is  found  in  one  of  the  conglomerates 
associated  with  the  trap  rocks,  finely  interspersed  in  the  more  epi- 
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dotic  portions  of  the  latter,  and  in  two  classes 
of  true  lodes, — one  of  which  crosses  the  strata  at 
right  angles  to  their  strike,  forming  the  so-called 
fissure-veins  of  the  Keweenau  Point  and  Eagle 
Siver  districts ;  while  the  other  includes  such 
veins  as  run  with  the  formation,  and  are  found 
in  the  Ontonagon  district.  These  are  very  irre- 
gular in  character ;  and  the  fsust  of  their  heing 
veins  can  only  be  made  out  by  their  relations  to 
the  containing  rocks  as  developed  in  deep  work- 
ing, the  surfeice  appearance  being  that  of  irre- 
gular masses  of  epidote-breccia,  continually 
varying  in  thickness,  although  capable  of  being 
traced  for  considerable  distances.  In  the  fissure- 
veins  the  metal  occurs  in  comparatively  smooth 
platy  masses,  of  all  sizes,  and  comparatively  tree 
from  intermixed  rock ;  while  in  the  Ontonagon 
lodes  the  masses  are  rough  and  on  a  very  l^ge 
scale,  arborescent  in  form,  and  usually  contain 
large  adherent  and  included  fragments  of  the 
vein-stone — a  breccia  of  epidotic  rock  and 
quartz ;  but  in  either  case  tiiey  may  attain  a 
groat  size,  and  at  times  a  weight  of  several 
hundred  tons.  In  the  cupriferous  amygdaloids 
of  Portage  Lake,  masses  of  great  size  are  not 
found,  the  largest  being  that  discovered  about 
two  years  since  in  the  Mesnard  location,  which 
weighed  about  18  tons,  and  lay  loose  on  the 
drift  covering  the  rock.  In  addition  to  the 
masses,  thin  sheets  of  metal  are  common  wherever 
narrow  transverse  cracks  occur  in  the  rock, 
either  forming  masses  of  tangled  crystals  with 
a  serrated  edge,  or,  when  of  large  size,  being 
more  compact  and  not  unlike  worn-out  copper 
sheathing.  The  metallic  kernels  of  the  amyg- 
daloids are  rarely  solid,  but  form  thin  shells 
moulded  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  or  to  the 
crystals  of  some  mineral  previously  deposited, 
usually  carbonate  of  Hme.  In  the  conglome- 
rates, in  like  manner,  the  metal  usually  incrusts 
the  pebbles,  sometimes  completely  investing, 
but  never  entirely  replacing  them.  When  cry- 
stallized in  its  own  form,  the  copper  has  also  a 
great  tendency  to  appear  in  hollow  crystals,  the 
simplest  solid  forms  being  formed  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  larger  masses.  A  fine  example  of 
this  has  been  recently  furnished  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  central  mine,  which  on  one  of  the 
cuts  disclosed  a  druse  full  of  nearly  perfect 
crystals  of  tetrahedral  form,   without  any  se- 
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condary  planes.  The  finest  crystallized  varietieB  are,  as  a  rule,  ob- 
tained fix>m  the  Ontonagon  district,  and  generally  are  more  abundant 
in  newly  opened  mines  than  in  those  which  are  worked  at  greater 
depths. 

In  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  to  the  west  of  the  Ontonagon  BiTer, 
a  compact  epidote  rock  is  found  containing  copper  in  such  a  very 
finely  divided  state,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  work  it 
advantageously.  Native  silver  is  found  to  a  small  extent,  either 
crystallized  in  arborescent  forms,  or  irregularly  spotted  through  the 
copper,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  metals  being  well 
marked  in  polished  specimens.  The  CHff  and  Minnesota  mines  have 
produced  the  largest  amount  of  the  precious  metal,  the  absolute 
production,  however,  being  but  small ;  and  scarcely  any  portion  of 
what  is  found  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  mining  adventurers, 
except  a  few  pounds  which  are  annually  got  by  hard  picking  from 
the  coarser  sizes  of  the  dressed  mineraL  The  larger  pieces  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  dealers  and  collectors,  the  earlier  miners 
having  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use,  and  the  precedent  has 
been  persistently  followed  ever  since. 

5.  DistrUmtion  and  Association-  of  the  Cojpper. — Among  the  three 
classes  of  deposits  in  which  the  mines  are  worked,  the  most  important 
are  the  stratified  amygdaloids,  which  will  therefore  be  first  considered. 
They  are  confined  to  the  district  of  which  Portage  Lake  (an  inlet 
which  nearly  cuts  the  Peninsula  into  two  parts)  is  the  centre.  The 
oldest  mines  are  on  the  southern  or  Houghton  side  of  the  lake,  so 
called  from  the  town  or  village  named  after  the  geologist  who 
examined  the  country ;  while  the  newer  and  more  important  ones 
are  on  the  northern  side,  above  the  village  of  Hancock.  The  banks 
of  the  lake  on  either  side  rise  steeply  from  the  water  to  a  height  of 
from  400  to  600  feet ;  the  dressing-flows,  being  placed  dose  to  the 
water,  receive  the  ores  from  the  mines  (which  are  located  on  the  high 
tablelands  above)  by  means  of  railways  and  inclined  planes.  Taking 
the  extreme  north  and  south  mines  as  limits,  the  district  has  a 
length,  measured  along  the  strike  of  the  trappean  belt,  of  about  9 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  6  miles.  The  general  section, 
showing  the  position  of  the  copper-bearing  beds,  is  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1 .  The  series  of  beds  indicated  are  amygdalous  traps,  which  con- 
tain more  or  less  copper  in  the  cavities,  and  are  regularly  mined  under 

Fig.  2. — Section  from  the  Pewabic  Lode  to  the  Albany  and 
Boston  Conglomerate  (630  feet). 

Albany*  |  ^  .   H4|^ 

Fewabio  Lode,  Old  Pewabic  Green  Amygdaloid     Boston     •'='S<5  ^^  g  £« 

12ft.  Lode,33ft.  Lode,  10 ft.         Lode.Tft.  w'3s5  535 IS 

'^:^^/fC"k:m^^i  

the  name  of  "  lodes."  In  the  uppermost  or  Hancock  series,  only 
one  mine  is  opened,  bearing  the  same  name.     The  gpround  is  more 
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irregular  than  is  UEnial  in  the  lower  heds,  three  different  belts  of 
metalliferous  rock  being  known.  The  principal  one  is  24  feet  thick, 
without  any  defined  walls;  and  about  one-half  of  it  is  workable :  the 
drivage  is  done  on  the  upper  or  hanging  wall,  which  often  presents 
a  laminated  appearance  from  the  occurrence  of  strings  of  oalcspar, 
testing  cross-cuts  being  driven  into  the  vein  below  at  intervals;  the 
copper  mass  is  chiefly  on  the  lower  or  foot- wall  side,  the  upper  part 
being  a  hard  compact  trap.  The  yield  of  the  rock  sent  to  the  stamps 
in  1864  was  about  272  lbs.  per  cubic  fathom,  equal  to  16  lbs,  per 
ton,  or  about  |  per  cent. 

The  second  or  Pewabic  group  is  more  important  than  the  preceding, 
and  includes  several  belts  or  lodes,  whose  thicknesses  and  positions 
are  given  in  Fig.  2,  which  represents  the  section  obtained  in  a  cross 
cut  made  at  the  70  fathom -level  of  the  Pewabic  mine. 

The  most  important  members  of  this  series  are  the  highest,  or 
Pewabic  lode,  and  the  lowest,  or  Albany  and  Boston  conglomerate. 
The  former  has  been  systematically  mined  by  the  Quincy,  Pewabic 
and  Franklin  CJompanies  for  a  length  of  about  IJ  mile  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  the  Hancock  shore  of  the  lake.  North  of 
the  Franklin  it  has  been  traced,  but  not  worked,  for  a  further  length 
of  about  3|  miles,  up  to  the  Albany  and  Boston  mine.  It  is  a  daik 
brownish-red  amygdaloid,  filled  with  small  vesicles  containing 
chlorite  and  native  copper ;  the  thickness  varies  from  6  to  30  feet, 
the  average  being  9  feet  in  the  Pewabic,  and  10  feet  in  the  Quincy 
mine ;  the  hanging  wall  is  a  compact  greenstone-like  trap ;  while 
^.  o  o  .•  ^  T*  »•  the  foot- wall  is  a  dark-coloured  amyg- 
Fig.  S-Section  of  Pewahc  daloid,  with  very  smaU  kernels  of  chlo- 
I^demth^mdofthel^O.  ^te.  Fig.  3  shows  the  character  of 
fm.  level,  Pewabic  Mine.       ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  130.fathom  level  of  the 

d Pewabic  mine.     Copper  is  well  sprin- 

^i^5f^^  ^^^^  through  the  whole  mass,  with  a 

few  small  masses  near  the  foot- wall, 
and  with  irregular  calcspar  strings  in 
the  upper  side.  Although  not  produ- 
cing any  very  large  masses,  the  yield  is 
tolerably  uniform,  the  produce  being 
at  the  rate  of  1'5  per  cent,  in  the 
Pewabic,  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  Quincy  mine:  the  latter  is  sunk 
below  the  100-fatbom  level.  The  concentration  of  the  copper 
towards  the  foot-wall  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  amyg- 
daloids. 

The  other  members  of  the  group,  below  the  Pewabic  lode,  although 
not  of  any  great  importance  as  regards  produce  of  copper,  are  of 
interest  as  establishing  the  regular  succession  of  the  amygdaloids 
over  areas  of  a  certain  extent,  the  section  being  substantially  the 
same  in  the  Pewabic  cross  cut  as  it  is  in  the  Albany  and  Boston  line 
about  3 J  miles  further  north.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into 
the  characteristics  of  these  belts  or  lodes  ;  but  it  may  be  incidentally 
remarked  that  the  epidote  lode  is  filled  with  a  purphsh  rock,  contain- 
ing a  great  deal  of  bright-green  epidote,  and  that  the  Albany  and 
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Boston  lode  is  also  very  epidotic,  and  in  the  hollows  carries  large 
quartz  crystals  and  masses  of  prehnite. 

The  Albany  and  Boston  conglomerate  is  a  deposit  of  considerable 
interest,  as  it  forms  a  weU-marked  horizon  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Portage  district,  and  carries  in  places  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
copper.  It  is  about  30  or  32  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  included 
between  a  soft  argillaceous  sandstone  floor,  4  feet  thick,  and  a  clay 
roof  of  9  inches  in  thickness.  The  latter  contains  at  times  parall^ 
sheets  of  copper,  and  is  locaUy  known  as  the  '*flucan  lode."  The 
pebbles  are  chiefly  of  red  jaspideous  porphyry,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  well-rounded,  varying  in  size  from  about  half  an  inch  up  to  six 
or  eight  inches  in  greatest  diameter.  The  cementing  material  varies 
considerably,  being  mainly  calcareous  at  the  Pewabic,  and  a  compact 
epidote  at  Bhode  Island  mine.  The  more  usual  character,  however, 
is  a  granular  mixture  of  epidote,  quartz,  and  finely  divided  rock- 
matter  with  small  specks  of  copper. 

More  remarkable  conditions,  however,  have  been  observed  in  some 
portions  of  this  rock  at  the  Albany  and  Boston  mine,  where  the 
cement  is  in  places  entirely  metallic,  the  copper  forming  closely- 
fitting  shells  over  the  pebbles,  and  at  times  permeating  them  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  form,  with  the  siliceous  mass,  a  kind  of  copper-con- 
crete, which  of  course  is  extraordinarily  tough,  such  pebbles  being 
capable  of  passing  almost  unaltered  in  form  through  the  jaws  of  the 
powerful  rock-breakers  employed  in  the  dressing-floors.  In  places, 
however,  the  copper  in  the  cement  of  the  coarse  conglomerate  has 
been  changed  to  chrysocolla  and  red  copper  ore,  both  of  the  octahedral 
and  fibrous  forms,  associated  with  which  are  calcspar,  prehnite,  and, 
probably,  cupreous  allophane.  Out  of  the  total  thickness  of  32  feet, 
only  the  lower  portion  of  the  bed,  from  10  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  is 
cupriferous ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  conglomerate  resembles  the 
amygdaloids. 

The  lower  metalliferous,  or  Isle  Royale  series,  is  a  belt  of 
amygdaloids  similar  in  general  particulars  to  those  of  the  Pewabic 
group.  It  includes  two  great  lodes: — ^the  grand  Portage,  worked  in  the 
mine  of  the  same  name  on  the  south  shore  of  Portage  Lake ;  and  the 
Isle  Royale,  which  is  opened  on  the  Huron  mine,  also  on  the  south 
side,  but  has  also  been  traced  for  several  miles  on  the  north  shore. 
It  is  a  pale-green  amygdaloid  containing  quartz,  steatite,  chlorite, 
epidote,  and  copper  in  small  quantity,  from  24  to  33  feet  in  thick- 
ness, pelding  about  1  per  cent,  of  copper  when  dressed.  Below  the 
Isle  Royale  is  another  lode  called  Mabbs  lode,  which  has  recently 
been  discovered ;  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  it  be  a  parallel 
belt  or  an  actual  fissure- vein,  as  its  dip  is  much  steeper,  being  75** 
instead  of  from  52®  to.  60°,  which  is  the  amount  of  inclination  of  the 
higher  belts. 

6.  Mines  of  the  Northern  District, — In  the  district  of  Keweenau 
Point  the  cupriferous  amygdaloids  occupy  but  a  subordinate  position, 
the  whole  of  the  produce  being  derived,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
from  true  lodes,  or,  as  they  are  caUed  in  the  district,  fissure-veins, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  nearly  vertical,  and  cross  the  trappean  formation 
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at  right  angles  to  its  strike,  the  greater  number  being  included  between 
the  directions  N.W.  &  S.E.,  and  N.  &  S.  The  relation  of  the  rockB  is 
shown  in  the  sketch-section,  Fig.  4,  &om  which  it  will  l)e  seen  that 
the  trappean  series  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  great  greenstone 
bed,  the  npper  portion  being  known  as  the  northern,  and  the  lower 
as  the  southern  mineral  range.  Now  although  lodes  in  many  cases 
pass  through  both  ranges,  yet,  as  a  rule,  up  to  the  present  time  they 
have  rarely  proved  to  be  of  value  for  copper  in  both,  the  most  im- 
portant deposits  being  confined  to  the  southern  side,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  greenstone,  the  principal  mines  being  the  Cliff  near 
Eagle  Eiver,  the  Amygdaloid,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  near 
Eagle  Harbour*. 

Fig.  4. — Section  from  Copper  Harbour  to  Lac  la  Belle 
(after  Foster  &  Whitney). 


Copper 
Harbour. 


a.  Upper  sandstones  and  traps,      I  c.  Lower  metalliferous  traps. 

b.  Upper  metalliferous  traps.  |  d.  Chlorite  rock  and  sandstone. 

e.  Porphyry? 

The  lode  worked  at  the  Cliff  mine  has  been  traced  for  about  2| 
miles,  but  the  main  workings  are  below  the  greenstone,  and  extend 
southward  for  about  1400  yards.  It  is  a  nearly  vertical  fissure, 
varying  in  breadth  from  a  mere  line  to  six  feet,  filled  with  broken 
rock  and  zeoKtic  minerals,  with  native  copper,  both  in  fine  particles 
and  large  masses,  the  latter  being  common  in  the  wider  portions, 
which  alternate  with  barren  strings  made  up  of  laumonite  and  de- 
composed trap.  The  containing  rock  is  a  hfurd  trap,  with  interstra- 
tified  beds  or  "  flows  "  of  amygdaloid,  which  have  been  laid  down 
in  the  plans  to  the  number  of  12  or  13.     These  are  occasionally 

*  The  total  yield  of  copper  from  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  in  18G4  was 
as  follows : — 

From  13  mines  in  Portage  Lake  district,  4293  tons  of  70  per  cent,  mineral. 
„     16        „       Eeweenau         „  2548  „  „ 

„     19        „       Ontonagon       „  1722  „  „ 

8563  tons. 

These  quantities  are  in  American  customary  tons  pf  2000  lbs.    The  abore 
total  is  equal  to  about  5609  statute  tons  of  fine  copper. 
The  largest  indiyidual  production  was,  in  dressed  mineral  (70  per  cent) : — 
1485  tons  13  cwts.,  American  weight,  from  Quincv  Mine. 
1133    „     19     „  „  „  Cliff  Mine. 

932    „       8     „  „  ,,  Pewabic  Mine. 

609    „       3     „  „  „  Central  Mine. 

525    „     10     „  „  „  National  Mine. 
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impregnated  with  copper  to  a  depth  of  about  20  feet  fi-om  the  lodes. 
The  mine  is  156  fathoms  deep,  and  produces  from  35  to  65  masses 
weighing  about  a  ton  each  per  month,  and  about  an  equal  weight 
from  stamp-rock,  containing  about  P9  per  cent.  The  copper-ground, 
as  a  rule,  appears  to  follow  the  greenstone  in  depth,  dipping  about 
27°  north-westerly.  The  North  and  South  Cliff  mines,  opened  on 
the  prolongations  of  the  same  lode,  are  not  now  at  work. 

The  Central  mine,  about  14  miles  east  of  the  Cliff,  is  opened  upon 
a  similar  lode,  consisting  of  a  series  of  alternations  of  red  laumonite 
strings,  with  large  lenticular  expansions  containing  copper.  The 
original  discoyery  of  this  lode  was  made  in  an  old  Indian  working  at 
the  No.  2  shaft,  out  of  which  a  mass  of  copjier,  weighing  50  tons, 
was  taken.  Only  a  small  amount  of  metal  has  been  found  imme- 
diately below  this  point  in  sinking ;  but  further  north,  below  the 
greenstone,  under  similar  conditions  to  those  observed  in  the  Cliff 
mine,  a  very  rich  run  of  ground  has  been  discovered.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  calcspar  in  the  vein,  and  the  finer  copper  appears  rather 
in  sheets  than  in  shots.  At  the  50-fathom  level,  on  the  No.  4  shaft, 
the  largest  mass  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  on  the  lake  was 
struck  ;  it  measured  50  feet  in  length,  30  in  height,  and  about  4^ 
feet  in  greatest  thickness,  and  yielded  somewhat  over  500  tons  of 
copper. 

Fig.  5. — Longitudinal  Section  of  ike  Central  Mine, 


No.  1  Shaft. 


No.  2  Shaft  K.15<>W.    Ka  4  Shaft. 


The  mines  in  the  range  north  of  the  greenstone  are  the  Petherick, 
Copper  Falls,  and  Phcenix,  which  derive  their  produce  almost  entirely 
from  a  remarkable  bed  of  very  much  decomposed  finely  vesicular 
trap,  filled  with  small  shots  of  copper,  known  locally  as  tbe  ''  ash- 
bod."  Associated  with  this  is  a  compact  trap,  containing  elongated 
cavities  at  its  contact  with  the  more  vesicular  portions.  These 
cavities  are  usually  filled  with  copper  in  ramifying  forms  resembling 
eagles'  claws.  The  ash-bed,  according  to  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Hill, 
has  been  traced  for  about  8  miles,  and  by  its  position  probably 
represents  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  Portage  Lake.  Although  ex- 
tensively worked,  it  is  too  poor  to  yield  any  great  profit,  the  produce 
at  Copper  Falls  being  1  per  cent.,  and  at  the  Phoenix  only  |  per 
cent,  of  the  rock  treated. 
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7.  Ontonagon  District, — ^The  mines  of  UiIb  district  are  all  opened  in 
the  same  class  of  deposits — ^namely,  very  irregularly  defined  lodes 
which  follow  the  str&e  of  the  trappean  helt,  commencing  on  the 
Minnesota  Hills,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  district,  which  rise 
ahruptly  from  a  drift-covered  plateau,  ahout  12  miles  in  length, 
lying  ta  the  south  of  the  town  of  Ontonagon.  They  extend  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  for  ahout  16  miles  to  the  Wynona  mine,  the 
last  explorations  in  the  direction  of  Portage  Lake.  The  Minnesota 
mine  has  heen  worked  to  a  depth  of  ahout  200  fathoms,  on  a  lode 
dipping  ahout  46^  northerly,  and  included  hetween  a  roof  of  compact 
grey  trap  and  a  floor  of  conglomerate.  A  northern  hranch,  dipping 
at  a  higher  angle,  falls  into  it  at  the  fifth  levd  helow  the  adit ;  be- 
tween these  is  another  branch,  more  nearly  parallel  with  the  main 
lode,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  400  tons  was  found  in  the  year 
1856,  about  20  fathoms  below  the  surface.  This  mine  has  shown 
a  decided  decrease  of  richness  in  depth,  the  produce  having  diminished 
from  2058  tons  in  1857,  derived  from  ground  yielding  1267  lbs.  per 
fathom,  to  387|  tons  in  1864,  the  amount  per  fieithom  being  reduced 
in  the  latter  year  to  186  lbs.  The  lower  workings  are  now  com- 
pletely abandoned,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  develope  the 
northern  lodes.  As  seen  in  the  adjoining  National  mine,  the  Minnesota 
lode  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  epidote  and  quartz,  apparently  of  a 
brecciiform  structure,  with  rough  particles  of  copper  scattered  irre- 
gularly through  it.  The  hanging  wall  is  full  of  small  slipped  pieces 
of  rock  and  clay,  and  is  covered  with  longitudinal  striations. 

The  sandstone  below  the  conglomerate  on  the  underside  of  the 
lode  occasionally  contains  a  little  copper,  when  it  assumes  a  lami- 
nated appearance,  in  thin  stripes  of  red  jasper  and  yellow  epidote 
grains,  interspersed  with  bright  metallic  leaflets,  the  arrangement 
being  similar  to  the  cement  of  the  Albany  and  Boston  conglomerate 
and  the  compact  epidote-rock  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains. 

The  lode  at  the  Indian  mine  is  an  epidotic  mass,  apparently  a  con- 
cretion in  the  homblendio  trap.  It  is  remarkable  for  carrying  large 
quantities  of  analcime,  with  small  masses  of  copper  in  solid  crystals. 
A  very  decided  concretionary  structure  is  seen  in  the  trap  at  the 
Bohemian  and  Toltee  mines,  which  are  on  the  same  run  of  ground ; 
the  deposit  worked  is  a  course  of  trap,  filled  with  epidote  about  8  feet 
thick,  the  rock  containing  spheroidal  masses  which  in  section  pre- 
sent alternately  light-  and  dark-green  rings,  the  former  being  due 
to  epidote,  and  the  latter  to  the  prevalence  of  hornblende  and  chlorite, 
the  two  colours  being  divided  by  intermediate  rings  of  calcspar :  the 
largest  of  these  concretions  are  about  15  inches  in  diameter.  The 
lode  is  an  epidotic  amygdaloid,  about  8  feet  in  thickness,  with  a 
N.W.  dip  of  35°.  It  is  spotted  through  with  small  strings  of 
calcspar  and  quartz ;  the  copper  occurs  either  in  pseudomorphs  or  in 
crystallized  masses  of  no  great  size,  or  in  leaf-like  plates  in  the  bright- 
green  epidote :  similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  Wisconsin  mines  far- 
mer to  the  N.E. ;  but  as  yet  none  of  these  mines  are  distinguished  by 
any  great  production .  Several  heavy  masses  have  recently  been  taken 
out  of  the  shallow  workings  at  the  Flint-Steel  mine,  which  is  opened 
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upon  an  epidote-breccia  lode  divided  into  two  branches  by  a  horse 
or  rib  of  barren  trap.  Very  extensive  traces  of  aboriginsd  mining 
have  been  discovered  at  this  place,  the  old  miners  having  sunk  their 
pits  on  both  branches  of  the  lode,  avoiding  the  barren  ground  between 
them.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  valuable  mining 
locations  on  the  lake  show  traces  of  Indian  or  Aztec  work ;  and 
recent  discovery  has  shown  that  they  not  only  worked  on  the  mass 
lodes,  but  also — ^in  one  instance  at  least — on  the  conglomerates.  If 
the  country  were  less  wooded,  these  old  workings  might  be  of  consi- 
derable service  in  indicating  the  position  of  deposits  of  value ;  but 
they  are,  in  almost  all  instances,  filled  up  and  covered  by  vegetation, 
the  trees  being  as  large  as  any  of  those  of  the  surrounding  forest, 
thus  giving  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  these  workings. 

8.  Paragenesis, — The  following  are  a  few  of  the  chief  alternations  of 
minerals  observed  in  the  Lake  Superior  mines :  others  will  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Professor  Whitney : — 

1.  Chlorite,  calcite,  copper — Pewabic  lode. 

2.  Chlorite,  qtiartc,  copper — ^Isle  Boyale  lode. 

3.  Chalcedony,  quartz,  apophyllite,  caloite — Baj  State  mine. 

4.  Laumonite,  quartz,  green-earth — Phoenix  mme. 

5.  Prehnite,  quartz,  copper,  laumonite — Bay  State  mine. 

6.  Natrolite,  laumonite,  analdme — Copper  Ealls  mine. 

7.  Calcite,  copper,  analcime,  orthoolase-— Copper  Falls  mine. 

8.  Apophyllite,  copper,  orthoclase — Copper  PVdls  mine. 

9.  DathoUte,  copper,  calcite — Copper  Falls  mine. 
10.  Analcime,  copper,  orthoclase — Bohemian  mine. 

.11.  Quartz,  prehnite,  copper,  calcite,  clay — Albany  and  Boston  lode. 

12.  Quartz,  epidote,  laumonite — Isle  Royale  lode. 

13.  Quartz,  epidote,  copper,  orthoolase,  calcite,  melaoonite — ^National  mine. 

14.  Calcite,  prehnite,  copper,  cuprite,  ohalcotriohite,  ohryosocolla,  allophane, 
silver — ^Albany  and  Boston  conglomerate. 

15.  Caldte,  chrysocoUa,  malaehite,  cuprite,  silver — ^Albany  and  Boston  conglo- 

merate. 

16.  Quartz,  Whitneyite — Shelden  and  Lexington  mines. 

17.  Copper-glance,  calcite— Mendola  mine. 

From  the  above  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  copper  is  sometimes 
older  and  sometimes  newer  than  the  associated  minerals.  In  the 
Ontonagon  district  it  occurs  very  generally  as  incrusting  pseudo- 
morphs  upon  opaque  rhombohedra  of  calcite,  but  is  also  itself 
enclosed  in  transparent  complex  scalenohedral  forms  of  the  same 
mineral,  but  of  later  formation.  Similar  encrusting  pseudomorphs  of 
quartz  are  also  common,  the  original  mineral  having  at  times  been 
removed,  leaving  an  empty  six-sided  tube.  The  best  examples  of 
this  class  are  to  be  found  at  the  Huron  and  Bohemian  mines. 
Silver  occurs,  both  in  massive  lumps  included  in  the  copper  and  in 
crystallized  arborescent  forms.  The  two  metals  have  probably  been 
deposited  simultaneously. 

9.  Origin  of  the  Copper. — The  occurrence  of  native  copper  in  the 
cavities  of  amygdaloid  traps  has  been  observed  under  circumstances  si- 
milar to  those  seen  on  Lake  Superior,  in  the  agate-bearing  melaphyre 
of  Oberstein  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  Faroe 
Islands.     Thin  sheets  encrusting  the  walls  of  cracks  in  similar  rocks 
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bave  been  found  in  several  places  near  Olasgow.  In  tbe  wbole  of 
tbe  above  localities,  however,  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  phenomenon, 
and  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  of  dichloride  of  copper 
sublimed  from  a  volcanic  vent— a  process  of  which  we  have  indica- 
tions in  the  occurrence  of  oxychloride  of  copper  in  the  lavas  of 
Vesuvius.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  consider  this  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  metallization  of  a  mass  of  rocks  which,  from  their 
appearance  on  Isle  Boyale,  Michipecoton,  and  other  points  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  must  cover  an  area  of  many 
thousands  of  square  miles.  Another  hypothesis,  suggested  by  MiiUer, 
supposes  the  copper  to  have  formed  part  of  the  felsp^thic  component 
of  the  trap  rock  when  in  the  unaltered  state — a  view  that  is  sup- 
ported by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  protoxide  of  copper  in  small 
quantities,  usually  loss  than  1  per  cent.,  in  several  anhydrous  silicates, 
such  as  felspar,  orthoclase  from  Schemnitz,  and  Amazon-stone  from 
Siberia,  epidote  from  8.  Marcel  in  Piedmont,  idocrase  in  the  Nor- 
wegian variety  called  cyprine,  and  olivine*.  This  hypothesis  may 
be  modified  by  supposing  the  copper  to  have  existed  in  the  trap  as 
sulphide,  mechanically  interspersed  in  minute  quantities,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  is  found  in  the  coarse  metal  slags  of  copper-furnaces.  On 
the 'other  hand,  we  have  the  recorded  statement  of  Whitneyf,  who, 
in  an  analysis  of  the  trap  from  Isle  Hoyale,  found  it  to  contain  no 
copper,  although  it  was  specially  sought  for ;  but  traces  were  found 
in  the  sandstones  overlying  the  trappean  series.  This  piece  of  nega- 
tive evidence,  however,  must  not  be  overestimated,  as  it  would  in 
any  case  be  very,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  original  * 
composition  of  the  traps  as  they  exist  at  present  They  have  un- 
doubtedly undergone  considerable  change,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence 
of  hydrated  minerals,  such  as  chlorite  and  zeolites,  as  well  as  calcspar. 
Rammelsberg  has  found  as  much  as  0*66  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
copper  in  a  lava  from  Vesuvius  from  the  eruption  of  1811 — a  rock 
not  very  dissimilar  in  composition  from  the  Lake  Superior  tn^ ;  and 
although  we  have  great  masses  of  copper  concentrated  at  single 
points,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  percentage  contents  of  the 
deposits  selected  as  rich  enough  for  working  are  included  between  the 
narrow  limits  of  one-half  and  two  per  cent. ;  and  supposing  the  con- 
tents of  these  deposits  to  be  uniformly  distributed  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  traps,  the  state  of  division  would  be  so  great  as  to  render 
the  copper  difficult  of  detection.  The  presence  of  copper  in  the  sand- 
stones suggests  another  origin — ^namely,  that  it  may  have  originally 
been  deposited  with  the  quartz-ore  sediment  as  a  finely  divided  sul- 
phide firom  sea- water  under  the  infiuence  of  organic  matter,  and  by 
subsequent  oxidation  and  solution  have  been  removed  and  collected  in 
the  rocks  below.  Cupriferous  sandstones  and  other  sedimentary  rocks 
are  comparatively  common,  as,  for  example,  the  Carboniferous  Sand- 
stones of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Kupfer  Schiefer,  which  contain  sul- 
phides of  copper  in  an  unaltered  form,  partly  on  account  of  the  state 
of  aggregation  of  the  deposited  mineral,  and  partly  from  the  texture 

♦  Biflchof,  OcH)l.  vol.  ii.  pt.  3.  p.  189. 
t  Gcx)logy  of  Lake  Superior,  pt.  2.  p.  87. 
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of  the  rock  and  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  which  prevents  oxi- 
dation. In  coarser  and  more  easily  permeable  rocks,  however,  not 
containing  organic  matter,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  finely  divided 
sulphide  would  be  readily  oxidized  by  infiltrated  atmospheric  water^ 
giving  rise  to  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  other  oxidized  min^als — a 
condition  which  is  exemplified  by  the  cupriferous  Trias^c  Sandstones 
of  Cheshire,  which  contain  only  oxidized  compounds  of  copper. 

The  size  of  the  accumulated  masses  of  metal  appears  to  be  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  cavities  in  which  ihej  are  deposited, 
whether  in  t^e  amygdaloids  or  in  the  main  fissures ;  and  their  absence 
in  the  compact  traps  is  probably  only  due  to  the  non-occurrence  of 
such  cavities.  In  almost  all  cases  the  introduction  of  the  metal  has 
been  preceded  by  the  deposit  of  minerals  produced  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  rock,  such  as  quartz,  caldte,  chlorite,  and  zeolite ;  and 
in  the  larger  cavities  it  is  often  followed  by  transparent  cr3r8tals  of 
calcite,  which  are  formed  over  branching  masses  of  copper,  or  even 
show  signs  of  simultaneous  deposition,  being  filled  with  fire-spangles 
of  metal  arranged  parallel  to  the  diagonal  striations  or  lines  of  growth 
on  the  rhombohedra.  Similar  alternations  in  the  formation  of 
zeolites,  more  particularly  analcime,  have  been  described  by  Whitney. 

Bischoff*  has  shown  that  hydrated  silicates  of  copper,  both 
artificially  prepared  and  the  natural  mineral  dioptase,  are  sensibly 
soluble  in  pure  water,  but  much  more  readily  so  when  carbonic  acid 
is  present,  the  solution  in  the  latter  case  being  attended  with  a  par- 
tial decomposition  and  separation  of  silica.  A  reaction  of  this  kind 
is  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  chalcedonic  and  quartzose  kernels 
in  the  amygdaloids  of  the  higher  portion  of  the  trappean  series,  while 
copper  is  found  lower  down.  As  regards  the  reduction  of  the  metal 
from  solution,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  agents  have  been  sub- 
stances containing  protoxide  of  iron  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  trap  itself.  Professor  Andrews,  of  Belfastf,  has  suggested  a 
more  potent  reducing-medium  in  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  in 
certain  varieties  of  basalt  in  Ireland,  and  other  crystalline  rocks 
from  other  localities ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  likely  that 
such  an  agency  can  have  been  at  work  on  Lake  Superior,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  an  eminently  oxidizable  substance  like  finely 
divided  iron  could  have  remained  unaltered  after  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  infiltration  of  water  had  once  been  set  up ;  and  these 
changes  appear  to  have  preceded  the  deposition  of  the  copper. 

A  point  of  considerable  interest,  but  which  we  have  at  present  no 
means  of  determining  precisely,  is,  whether  the  copper  in  lie  fissure- 
veins  is  of  the  same  age,  newer,  or  older  than  that  of  the  amygda- 
loids of  Portage  Lake.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  are 
the  older  class  of  deposits,  and  that  they  have  served  as  feeders  for 
the  fissure- veins,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  The  lodes  carry  more  copper  between  amygdaloid  walls  than 
they  do  when  encased  in  compact  trap. 

2.  The   transverse  joints  and  fissures  of  the  amygdaloids   on 

*  Vol.  ii.  pt  3.  p.  1887.  t  Brit.  Assoc.  Report. 
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Portage  Lake  carry  masses  and  sheets  of  copper  analogous  to,  bat 
much  smaller  than,  the  masses  of  the  northern  mines. 

3.  The  amygdaloids  adjoining  the  bearing  portions  of  the  veins  are 
often  found  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  copper  for  some 
distance  from  either  wall. 

The  last  of  the  above  reasons  may  no  doubt  be  made  available  in 
support  of  the  opposite  hypothesis  of  the  permeation  of  the  cellular 
rock  by  materials  introduced  from  the  lodes ;  but  in  order  to  prove 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  rock  was  barren,  except 
within  the  distances  explored.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, as  the  miner  stops  at  the  limit  of  profitable  working  without 
carrying  on  systematic  researches  along  the  stiike  of  the  bed,  as  is 
done  in  the  Portage  district. 

Bischoff  *  showed,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1825,  that  copper  may 
be  deposited  from  solution  in  a  massive  condition  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  by  the  action  of  organic  matter  upon  solutions 
containing  sulphate  of  copper  partly  in  the  state  of  a  salt  of  the  sub- 
oxide. Iliis  was  observed  at  linz,  on  the  Bhine,  where  a  solid  mal- 
leable mass  of  copper,  weighing  2}  lbs.,  was  deposited  in  a  wooden 
vat,  used  in  the  concentration  of  blue  vitriol  leys  obtained  from  the 
lixiviation  of  poor  copper  ores  after  roasting. 

Where  the  amygdaloids  are  compact,  and  tolerably  fr'ee  frt>ra 
cracks  and  joints,  the  metallic  kernels  have  undergone  no  change, 
and  appear  as  clean  brilliant  masses  on  a  freshly  fr'actured  surface. 
It  is  (fiflferent,  however,  at  the  outcrops,  where  the  cavities  are 
usually  empty,  and  their  former  contents,  converted  into  malachite, 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  crystalline  base  of  the  rock,  which  is 
stained  green  for  a  considerable  distance  round.  Similarly  in  the 
conglomerates  atmospheric  agencies  have  been  largely  at  work,  pro- 
ducing malachite,  red  copper  ores,  chrysocoUa,  and  similar  secondary 
products ;  and  another  instance  of  the  same  kind  may  be  adduced  in 
the  old  vein  in  the  sandstones  of  Copper  Harbour,  which  yielded 
melaconite  and  chrysocoUa  in  considerable  quantities,  but  not 
metallic  copper.  The  mines,  as  a  rule,  are  very  dry,  the  deepest 
requiring  only  a  small  amount  of  pumping-machinery  of  no  great 
power,  and  ^at  only  employed  at  interv^,  in  order  to  keep  the 
workings  fr'ee  fit>m  water.  This  comparative  impermeability  of  the 
rock  is  probably  the  cause  that  has  preserved  its  metallic  contents 
with  such  a  small  amount  of  change,  as  it  is  weU  known  that  metallic 
copper  is  rapidly  oxidized  when  exposed  to  ordinary  atmospheric 
vicissitudes.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  **  floats,"  or  small  masses, 
that  have  been  removed  frt)m  the  rock  by  denudation,  and  are  found 
in  the  drift  covering  the  backs  of  the  lodes.  These  are  often  in- 
crusted  with  a  coating  of  earthy  malachite  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  the  mineralogy 
of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  is  the  prominent  occurrence  of  orthodase 
among  the  newest  minerals  in  th^  lodes,  and  in  succession  to  leolites ; 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.  iii.  p.  195. 
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and  as  it  is  found  deposited  upon  the  faces  of  crystals  of  analcime 
and  apophyllite,  it  is  evident  that  it  most  have  heen  formed  at  a 
very  moderate  temperature*. 


Apbil  25, 1866, 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.    Additional  DocuiCEins  relating  to  the  Volcakic  Erttptions  at 
the  Kaimeki  Islands.    By  Commander  Brutb,  of  H. M.S.  *  Racer.' 


[Communioated  by  the  Lords  CommiBsioners  of  the  Admindtj.] 

»  oommunioation  was  published  in  Quart 
No.  87,  p.  319,  by  order  of  the  Council.) 


(An  abstract  of  this  oommuniokUon  was  published  in  Quart.  Joum.  Gfeol.  Soc. 

rorder    '  '     " 


2.  Repobt  to  the  Epabch  of  Saittobino  on  the  Ebuptions  at  the 
Kajmeni  IsLA]n)s.    By  M.  Fouqu£. 

[Communicated  by  Sir  B.  I.  Murohison,  Bart,  KC.B.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

(An  abstract  of  this  communication  was  published  in  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 
No.  87,  p.  320,  by  order  of  the  CounciL) 


3.  Rbmabks  upon  the  Intebval  of  Time  wfUch  has  passed  between 
the  Formation  of  the  Uppeb  and  Loweb  Vallet-6bavels  of  part  of 
England  and  F&akce  ;  tvith  Notes  on  the  Character  of  the  Holes 
bored  in  Bocks  by  Mollusca.     By  A.  Tylob,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  elahorate  examination  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  made  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  has  induced  that  geologist  to  divide  the  yalley-gravels 
into  upper  and  lower,  which  are  supposed  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  oonsiderahle  interval  of  time. 

There  is  much  similarity  in  these  deposits,  although  separate  for 
purposes  of  classification  by  Mr.  Prestwich ;  for  the  organic  remains 
are  nearly  identical,  and  the  human  implements  found  in  both  (made 
of  roughly  chipped  flint)  are  of  the  same  general  character.  Mr. 
Prestwich  argues  that  although  the  upper  valley-gravels  are  at  a 

*  ThA  following  are  the  chief  works  on  Lake  Superior  Mine : — 

Foster  and  Whitney,    '  Report  on  the  Lake  Superior   Land  District, 

Washington,'  1845. 
J.  D.  Whitney  *  The  metallic  weight  of  the  United  States.' 
Bivot,  "Voyage  au  Lao  Sup^rieur,"  Ann.  des  Mines,  5*8^.  vol.  yii. 

p.  175 ;  **  Notice  sur  le  Lac  Sup^rieur/'  Ann.  des  Mines,  5*  s^r.  toI.  z. 
Jules  Borie,  *  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  TLidustrie  Min^rale,'  toIs.  tI. 

vii.,  yiii. 
Aib.  Miiller, '  Verhandlungen  der  natorf.  Gesollschafl  su  Basel,'  toL  iii. 
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higher  relative  level  than  the  lower,  yet  the  higher  series  are  always 
the  older,  and  the  lower  the  more  modem ;  and  we  have  thos  the 
ordinary  superposition  of  new  over  old  strata  supposed  to  he  reversed. 
This  diffieidty  is  considered  hy  most  geologists  to  have  heen  sur- 
mounted hy  Mr.  Prestwich's  arguments,  and  his  classification  of  the 
gravels  has  been  generally  accepted.  My- own  opinion  is,  that  the 
evidence  on  which  Mr.  Prestwich's  theory  is  based  is  insufficient ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  fully  admit  the  careful  and  accurate  manner  in 
which  he  has  stated  his  views. 

Present  inquirers  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  before  them 
the  accurate  sections  prepared  by  Mr.  Prestwich  with  great  skill  and 
labour.  Mr.  Prestwich  describes  the  drift-beds  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  as  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  series  of  gravels  deposited  in 
a  period  of  time  so  vast  that  during  its  continuance  extensive  val- 
leys were  formed  and  excavated  out  of  solid  strata,  and  the  gravel- 
beds  afterwards  deposited  on  their  fl^^ks  and  on  their  bottoms. 

The  lower  valley-gravels  are  more  continuous  than  the  upper ;  and 
their  lower  extremities  touch  the  alluvium  of  the  present  rivers, 
often  on  the  same  horizon. 

They  contain  organic  remains  resembling  those  found  in  the  well- 
known  bone- caverns,  including  the  bones  of  extinct  Mammalia, 
associated  with  flint  weapons  of  rude  workmanship.  The  upper 
beds  contain  nearly  the  same  organic  remains  and  human  imple- 
ments as  the  lower,  and  are  occasionally  capped  by  thick  beds  of 
loess  of  freshwater  origin.  Both  upper  and  lower  valley-gravels 
contain  materials  brought  from  a  distance  and  deposited  irregidarly, 
as  if  they  were  the  feeble  successors  of  the  great  diluvial  deposits  of 
the  glacial  period  which  immediately  preceded  them,  but  which  in  its 
typical  form  left  no  remains  south  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  described  the  present  valley  of  the  Somme  as 
having  a  transverse  section  of  five  hundred  times  the  area  of  the 
present  water-channel,  and  other  valleys  of  similar  character  as 
possessing  still  greater  proportionate  size  when  compared  with  their 
present  water-channels. 

He  supposes  that  during  the  elevation  of  the  land  the  action  of 
torrents,  ice,  and  snow  removed  large  masses  of  stratified  rock  from 
the  valleys ;  and  in  writing  of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  upper  and  lower  gravels  might  have  been  accumulated, 
he  observes :— ''  The  next  possible  standard  to  measure  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  gravels  were 
accumulated  is  the  time  required  for  the  excavation  of  the  valleys 
themselves."  I  do  not  see  that  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  suf- 
ficient evidence ;  for,  supposing  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  to  have 
occurred  between  the  dates  of  the  upper  and  lower  valley-gravels, 
we  are  obliged  to  allow  not  only  a  vast,  but  an  apparently  unneces- 
sary amount  of  time  for  the  accumulation  of  such  incoherent  and 
often  unstratified  deposits.  The  lower  valley-gravels  at  Grays, 
Ilford,  Menchecourt,  &c,  &c.,  are  thick,  and  must  be  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  long  period;  for  they  contain  remains  in  great  abundance 
of  the  large  extinct  Mammalia,  deposited  among  fragile  shells  of 
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many  MoUusca  now  living  in  tranquil  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  on  the  same  horizon,  and  also  of  three  species  of  Mollujsca  which 
have  disappeared  from  the  country,  one  species  not  being  met  with 
now  at  any  nearer  point  than  the  Mle.  To  suppose  that  man  was 
living  throughout  the  period  of  the  lower  valley-gravels  at  the  same 
time  as  the  great  extinct  Mammalia,  obliges  us  to  carry  back  his 
presence  on  the  earth  not  only  to  a  very  distant  date,  but  to  a  period 
when  physical  circumstances  must  have  differed  very  much  from  those 
we  experience.  We  therefore  wonder  that  there  are  so  few  indica- 
tions of  his  presence  or  works  left  behind ;  for  we  cannot  realize  the 
lapse  of  time  without  fixing  on  some  events  by  which  to  measure  it. 
If  man  existed  prior  to  so  great  and  distant  an  event  as  that  of  the 
excavation  of  the  valleys,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  difficult  to 
understand. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Prestwich  as  to  the  age  of  the  Somme  valley 
is  not  at  present  confirmed,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  other  geolo- 
gist. Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche  thought  the  valleys  of  Devon  and  Com- 
wedl  opening  into  the  English  Channel  might  have  been  excavated 
not  later  than  in  early  post-Cretaceous  times,  but  that  their  forms  may 
have  been  modified  more  recently.  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  thinks  the 
German  Ocean  and  English  Channel  were  not  united  at  the  period 
of  the  Coralline  and  Red  Crag,  so  that  the  easterly  part  of  the 
Channel  would  have  been  formed  in  the  Pleistocene  period — a  view 
now  generally  adopted. 

Also  Mr.  PengeUy  considers  that  the  valleys  of  the  south-east  of 
Devonshire  were  excavated  in  post- Cretaceous  times,  and  were  sub- 
sequently filled  from  base  to  hill-top — a  point  also  discussed  by  Sir 
H.  T.  De  la  Beche  without  his  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion*. 

Mr.  Pengelly  distinctly  refers  the  reopening  of  the  valleys  to  a 
subsequent  denudation,  and  remarks,  "  A  remnant  of  the  gravel  re- 
mains to  line  the  slope  and  preserve  a  record  of  the  operations  "t. 
He  does  not  give  any  sections ;  but,  having  visited  some  of  the  local- 
ities, I  concur  entirdy  in  his  opinions.  Mr.  Pengelly  asserts  that  he 
has  also  discovered  perforations  made  by  a  marine  boring-animal  at 
considerable  elevations  above  the  sea  and  above  raised  sea-beaches, 
in  many  localities  in  the  Torbay  district ;  and  I  give  the  following 
sections  of  valleys,  that  the  position  of  these  bored  holes  may^  be 
clearly  understood. 

In  the  valley  leading  to  Kent's  Hole  Cavern  (fig.  1)  there  is  red  drift 
on  the  plateau,  and  the  same  material  in  the  cavern  and  on  the  bottom 
of  the  valley ;  this  is  usually  the  case  in  the  district.  If  the  borings 
in  the  limestone  forming  the  face  of  the  cliff  in  which  the  openings 
into  Kent's  Hole  Cavern  occur,  at  a  height  of  180  feet  above  the  sea, 
have  been  made  by  a  marine  animal  (Pholas,  or  any  other  borer) 
then  it  is  good  evidence  that  the  drift  has  been  removed  from  the 
narrow  and  short  valley  below  the  cave,  leaving  no  marks  of  denu- 
dation on  the  valley  itself.    We  have  therefore  no  evidence  in  Kent's 

♦  I  may  add  that  the  fringes  of  gravel  along  the  Devonshire  valleys  were 
noticed  by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  in  an  early  mper. 
t  '  Denudation  of  Rocks  in  Devonshire,'  1864,  p.  19. 
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Hole  Talley  of  such  a  great  denudation  as  Mr.  Prestwich  suf^Mses 
to  have  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  although  we  have  in 
both  places  drift  associated  with  the  bonee  of  extitict  Mammalia, 
and  with  rude  flint  implements  at  very  high  levels  above  the  sea. 

Fig.  1. — Longitudinal  Section  of  Marychurch  VaUey, 

i  S50ft 


*  Pholaa  markings. 

The  raised  beaches  fringing  the  coast-line  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  north-east  of  France,  and  south-east  of  Devonshire,  as 
well  as  the  gravels,  &c.,  fronting  at  similar  heights  the  transverse 
valleys  which  open  in  both  districts  into  the  English  Channel,  place 
all  these  localities  in  close  geological  relationship. 

The  presence  of  calcareous  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  chalk  val- 
leys in  France,  described  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  is  matched  in  Devonshire 
by  a  calcareous  deposit  which  has  cemented  loose  blocks  of  limestone 
on  the  solid  rock. 

At  Watcombe,figs.2  &3,  one  mile  north-east  of  Kent's  Hole  Cavern, 
the  analogy  is  still  more  complete,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  suggestion 
that  this  may  be  a  thick  bed  of  freshwater  loess  covering  the  angu- 
lar drift  below  it,  and  that  both  drift  and  loess  are  derived  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Triassic  rocks  close  by.  The  clay  in  question  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  must  have  been  deposited  from  a  most  tranquil 
lake  t;  and  yet  it  is  now  raised  more  than  200  feet  above  the  present 
sea-level. 

Fig.  2. — Longitudinal  Section  along  the  VaUey  of  Watcomhe. 


LeTcl  of  Valley.  Tumbled  Rock. 

Fig.  3. —  Coast-section  from  Bahhacomhe  to  Watcombe, 


B.NJL 


Boringa. 

Reasoning  on  so  many  parallel  circumstances,  we  must  admit  a 

close  analogy  between  the  former  condition  of  the  Devonshire  and 

Somme  valleys  during  the  gravel-period,  and  may  consider  that  the 

surface  of  the  Devonian  limestone  has  been  so  little  affected  by  the 

t  This  loess  clay  is  about  to  be  used  for  terra-cotUi  figures. 
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action  of  weather  during  the  removal  of  the  gravel  in  the  valley  above 
and  below  it  that  the  interval  must  be  comparatively  small  since  the 
event  in  question  took  place,  viz.,  since  the  valley  previouslyfilled  with 
gravel,  sand,  or  mud  was  denuded,  leaving  what  may  be  called  high- 
and  low-level  gravel  in  a  remani^  state  on  the  flanks  and  the  bottom. 

Having  repeatedly  visited  the  valley  of  the  Somme  without  being 
able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  views  entertained 
by  geologists  regarding  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  upper  gravels, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  views  so  long 
ago  put  forward,  as  to  the  valleys  of  post-Cretaceous  age  having  been 
filled  with  gravel  in  one  geological  period  and  cleared  out  and  par- 
tially refilled  in  a  subsequent  and,  perhaps,  very  recent  date*. 

The  theory  of  the  excavation  of  the  French  valleys  between  the 
periods  of  the  deposition  of  the  upper  and  lower  gravels  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Prestwich  as  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  absolute  proof  of  his  hypothesis  being 
obviousf. 

All  the  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  forthcoming,  I  contend, 
should  rather  cause  us  to  admit  the  identification  of  the  ages  of  the 
Devonshire  and  Somme  valleys ;  for  both  sets  of  valleys  are  ancient, 
they  were  afterwards  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  gravel,  and  the 
gravel  on  the  slopes  and  bottoms  in  each  is  remani^  recently,  the 
levels  of  the  new  drift-deposits  are  similar,  the  character  of  the  mam- 
malian  remains  in  each  is  strikingly  alike,  and  raised  sea-beaches 
occur  on  the  coast  not  very  distant  from  the  mouths  of  the  valleys 
in  question.  If  the  perforations  of  marine  boring-shells  could  be 
proved  to  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  the  analogy  would  be 
still  clearer  (but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence  at  the  present  time),  as 
it  would  then  appear  as  if  the  deposition  of  these  drift-beds  might 
have  occurred  almost  within  the  historical  period. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  both  the  low-  and  high-level  gravels 
with  human  implements  and  mammalian  remains  are  more  re- 
cent than  the  Boulder-clay,  for  this  is  proved  in  the  Hoxne  section ; 
and  reasoning  by  analogy,  all  the  other  gravels  in  valleys  and  caves, 
containing  the  same  kind  of  organic  remains  associated  with  the 
tools  of  uncivilized  man,  belong  to  an  interval  between  the  Boulder- 
clay  and  historical  periods. 

The  raised  sea-beaches  containing  only  organic  remains  of  spe- 
cies of  moUusca  now  living  in  their  neighbourhood  are  the  equiva- 
lents in  time  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  this  period — as  their  sub- 
aerial  heads  shade  into  modem  deposits,  while  the  base  may,  from 
other  reasons,  be  of  much  older  date.  Godwin-Austen  separated  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Brighton  beach  from  the  upper,  many  years  since, 
in  this  manner. 

The  conclusions  at  which  I  arrive  are  :  — 

1st.  That  the  valleys  of  (he  south-east  of  Devonshire  and  of  the 
north-east  of  France  were  excavated  in  remote  geological  periods, 

*  Pengelly,  Denudation  of  Books  in  Devonshire,  p.  13. 
t  Prestwich,  Phil.  Trans,  p.  253,  1864. 
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and  filled  up  with  marine  or  fluviatile  gravel,  and  reexcavated  prior 
to  the  epoch  of  the  high-  and  low-levd  valley-gravels. 

2nd.  That  all  these  gravels  are  reconstructed  of  drift  and  gravd 
of  the  Glacial  period,  or  of  its  equivalent  south  of  the  Thames,  mixed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  local  materials. 

3rd.  That  the  high-  and  low-level  gravels  are  of  one  formation, 
closely  connected  in  age,  and  dating  from  a  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  historical  period. 


Mat  9, 1866. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

I.  On  a  New  Species  of  Acawthodes  from  the  Coal-shales  of 
LoNOTON.  By  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Gret  Eoerton,  Bart,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

[Plate  XXIII.] 

OwiKG  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  "Ward,  of  Longton  (who  has  for  some 
time  past  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  collecting  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  coal-pits  in  his  vicinity),  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  a  considerable  collection  of  specimens  of  the  Acantho- 
dian  fishes  of  the  North  Staflfbrdshire  Coal-measures.  Numerically 
speaking,  the  collection  is  a  large  one,  but  the  specimens  themselves 
are  aU  imperfect.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  fish  are  rarely  pre- 
serred ;  and  even  when  present,  the  dislocations  and  crushed  condition 
of  the  component  bones  are  so  extensive  that  the  form  and  structural 
details  of  the  head  and  thorax  are  difficult  to  decipher.  Most  of  the 
best-preserved  specimens  contain  the  middle  and  hinder  portions  of 
the  body,  from  the  ventral  spines  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  tail ;  and 
all  have  the  scales  well  shown,  and  most  of  the  spines  supporting 
the  fins.  Although  it  might  perhaps  be  desirable  to  wait  for  more 
perfect  specimens  before  undertaking  a  complete  determination  of 
the  specific  forms,  yet  the  evidence  already  procured  is  so  decisive 
as  to  tlie  distinctness  c^  at  least  one  species,  that  a  brief  d^cription 
of  this  form  may  be  given  without  prejudice  to  future  investigation. 

The  generic  characters  of  Acanihodes  have  been  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  in  previous  publications  ♦  that  it  is  needless  to  recapitu- 
late them  here,  the  more  so  since  no  important  anatomical  points 
are  supplemented  by  the  specimens  under  consideration. 

Selecting  for  description  those  individuals  of  a  medium  size,  the 
length  of  the  body,  from  the  snout  to  the  point  where  the  vertebral  axis 
trends  upwards  to  form  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  seems  to  have  been 
about  6i|  inches.  Of  this  total  the  anterior  third  comprises  from 
the  nose  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  ventral  spines,  the  middle 
third  from  the  ventral  spine  to  the  anal  spines,  and  the  posterior 
third  from  the  anal  spine  to  the  point  above  mentioned.    Estimating 

*  Agass.  Poiss.  toI.  ii.  p.  9.  Herr  Fred.  Romer,  Ueber  Acanfkodes  graciUs : 
Brealau,  1857.    Memoirs  of  Geological  Surrey,  Decade  10.  pp.  37  &  57. 
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the  length  of  the  tail  beyond  that  point  at  IJ  inch,  we  arriye  at  a 
total  length  of  7  inches  for  the  perfect  fiah.  The  depth  of  the  body 
is  greatest  between  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  where  it  measures 
1^  inch.  The  anterior  contour  of  the  head  is  obtusely  oval ;  and 
the  trunk  tapers  gradually  from  the  thoracic  region  to  the  spring  of 
the  tail.  On  comparing  these  dimensions  with  those  of  the  known 
species  of  the  genus,  it  appears  that  this  fish  was  far  less  bulky,  and 
more  elongated,  than  Acanthodes  Brormi  from  the  coal  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Saarbriick,  but  not  so  slender  as  Acanthodes  gracilis, 
from  the  Permian  beds  of  Klein  Neudorf. 

In  one  or  other  of  the  specimens  the  curious  plates  encircling 
the  orbit,  the  pair  of  slender  ossicles  representing  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  branchial  apparatus  are  well  preserved.  The  orbital  plates 
are  four  in  number  on  either  side,  and  are  prettily  ornamented  with 
minute  tubercles  or  granules.  They  are  very  similar  in  chiCracter 
to  the  analogous  parts  in  Acanthodes  gracilis.  The  styliform  bones 
forming  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  are  slender  and  rounded,  and 
about  I  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  branchial  apparatus  is  com- 
posed of  six  arches  (as  seen  in  one  specimen),  whereas  Romer  has 
only  represented  four  in  his  restoration  of  Acanthodes  gracilis.  They 
are  arranged  more  longitudinally,  i.  e,  more  parallel  to  the  outlines 
of  the  back  and  belly,  than  in  that  species.  They  seem  to  have  been 
improtected  by  any  opercular  flap.  The  pectoral  spines  are  long, 
broad,  and  scimitar-shaped,  the  distal  end  being  flattened  out  and 
rather  blunt ;  a  deep  groove  runs  parallel  to  the  anterior  margin, 
and  a  few  obsolete  depressions  traverse  the  spine  obliquely  from  the 
inner  pectoral  margin  towards  the  outer  distal  extremity :  these  are 
not  so  prominent  as  the  grooves  on  the  pectoral  spines  of  Acanthodes 
gracilis.  The  spines  are  articulated  to  two  strong  T-shaped  cora- 
coids,  a  structural  peculiarity  common  to  all  the  Acanthodidae,  and 
affording,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  the  placoid  affinities  of  tiie  family.  The  spines  sup- 
port fins  of  large  size,  the  full  extent  of  which  is  not  shown  in  any 
of  the  specimens.  The  ventral  spines  are  situated,  as  before  stated, 
at  one- third  of  the  antero-posterior  length  of  the  fish.  They  are 
short,  sharp,  and  recurved.  A  distinct  forrow  runs  along  the  front 
of  each.  They  bear  small  triangular  fins.  The  anal  spine  is  (next 
to  the  pectoral  spines)  the  most  powerful  of  these  defensive  weapons. 
It  is  long,  thick,  and  nearly  straight,  and  is  traversed  by  a  deep 
groove.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large  fin  extending  to  within  one- 
third  of  its  point.  The  dorsal  spine  is  inserted  over  and  behiud  the 
anal  spine.  It  is  rather  weaker  than  that  spine,  and  is-  slightly 
recurved,  but  resembles  it  in  all  other  respects.  The  tail  is  strikingly 
heterocercal.  The  upper  lobe  tapers  off  to  a  fine  point ;  the  inferior 
lobe  commences  below  with  strong  fin-rays,  which  diminish  in 
length  and  strength  as  they  ascend  along  tiie  upper  margin  of  the 
lower  lobe.  They  appear  to  be  composed  entirely  of  ganoin ;  in  flEict 
each  segment  has  the  character  and  appearance  of  a  thick  scale. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  dermal  investment ;  the  scales 
are  smooth  externally,  and  have  their  under  surfaces  produced  into 
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small  circular  eminences.  They  increase  in  size  as  they  recede  from 
the  heady  and  are  largest  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk.  A 
well-defined  lateral  line  traverses  the  flank  abont  mid-distance 
between  the  back  and  belly,  and  an  auxiliary  mucous  duct  runs 
along  the  abdominal  parietes  as  far  as  the  anal  spine. 

I  am  desirous  ^f  giving  my  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  liberality 
which  Mr.  Ward  has  shown  in  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the 
organic  remains  of  his  district,  and  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in 
naming  this  rare  species  Acanihodes  Wardi. 

Accompanying  the  specimens  from  the  coal-shale  are  some  iron- 
stone nodules  containing  remains  of  Acanthodian  fishes,  indicating 
a  species  of  much  larger  size  than  the  one  above  described. 

One  of  these  contains  the  head  and  anterior  parts  of  a  fish  whidi 
must  have  measured  at  least  2  feet  6  inches  in  length.  Two  other 
nodules  contain  portions  of  the  head  of  (probably)  Uie  same  species, 
a  fourth  specimen  shows  a  pectoral  spine  d|  indies  in  length,  which 
may  also  have  belonged  to  the  same  species. 

The  only  other  distinctive  character  shown  by  these  specimens  is 
the  small  size  of  the  scales,  they  not  being  so  lai^e  as  those  of  Acan^ 
thodes  Wardi,  which  species  measured  only  7  inches  in  length. 

EXPLANATIOX  OP  PlATE  XXIII. 

(niustratiye  of  Aeanthodes  Wardi.) 
Fig.  1. — Acanthodes  Wardi.    Natural  size.    In  Mr.  Ward's  oolleotion. 
Fig.  2. — Part  of  another  specimen  showing  the  branchial  apparatus.    Natarml 
size.    In  Mr.  Ward's  collection. 


2.  A  Sketch  of  the  Gravels  and  Drift  of  the  Fbnland.  By  Harrt 
Sbelky,  Esq,  F.G.8.,  of  the  Woodwardian  Museum  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

Part  I. — Descriptivb. 
[Abridged.] 

Bt  the  Fenland  is  here  understood  the  great  flat  countiy  west  of 
the  Chalk-hills  of  Norfolk,  from  Hunstanton  to  Cambridge,  thrice 
to  Bedford,  and  so  north  to  Peterborough. 

Such  an  area  offers  many  conditions  favourable  for  a  consideratioii 
of  the  subject  of  this  paper,  being  bounded  by  Cretaceous  rocks  east 
and  south,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  Oolites  flanking  the  west,  while 
the  sea  opens  to  much  of  iJie  north ;  and  the  included  country,  being 
nearly  flat,  presents  a  minimum  of  complications. 

This  tract  slopes  gradually  to  the  sea,  which  it  resembles  in  its 
dreary  uniformity.  Every  village  and  town,  however,  indicates  a 
patch  of  higher  land  than  that  around  it ;  and  from  Chatteris,  round 
by  Haddenham  and  Ely,  to  littlepprt  the  level  is  relatively  by  no 
means  low.  South  of  this^  too,  by  Denny  Abbey,  Cottenham,  Bamp- 
ton.  Over,  and  St.  Ives,  towards  Huntingdon,  there  is  a  line  of  higher 
ground.  And  south  of  this,  to  the  east  of  Cambridge,  are  low  Chalk- 
hills,  and  to  the  west  of  Cambridge  an  undulating  country  of  Cre~ 
taceous  outliers  and  hills  of  Boulder-clay  and  Oxford  Clay.  AH  tlxe 
higher  land  north-east  of  Cambridge  is  capped  with  Shanklin  Sand  (?), 
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And  the  great  level  itself  is  the  Fen-day,  in  which  are  a  few  isolated 
reefs  of  Coral-rag,  and  some  stone-bands  in  its  Oxford-Clay  member, 
which  day  covers  nearly  the  entire  area. 

There  are  in  this  region  three  kinds  of  drift — ^namely,  a  Boulder- 
clay  covering  the  high  land,  a  coarse  gravel  which  caps  the  hiUs, 
and  the  fine  gravel  of  the  plains. 

The  Boulder-clay  is  widely  spread  to  the  west  of  Cambridge.  It 
rarely,  if  ever,  forms  hills,  though  frequently  capping  them.  Yet 
it  is  thick ;  for,  near  Caxton  and  Longstow,  wells  in  it  have  been 
simk  160  to  180  feet:  and  the  clay  seems  sometimes  to  fill  up 
valleys ;  for  a  well  in  the  village  of  Caxton,  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
deep  sinkings,  found  the  drift  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  14  feet. 

From  March  to  Longstowe  it  is  generally  a  dark-blue  deposit 
wholly  unstratified,  and  more  or  less  abundantly  charged  with  frag- 
ments of  Chalk  and  Septaria  and  limestone-rock  of  the  ?Kim- 
meridge  Clay ;  while  fragments  may  be  found  of  almost  any  other 
rock,  though  not  everywhere.  They  abound  at  Longstowe ;  but  a 
little  nor^,  scarcely  anything  is  found  in  it  but  chalk ;  while  at 
If  arch  the  clay  is  almost  free  from  fragments,  and  lai^gely  used  for 
brickmaking. 

In  this  district,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  rare  to  find  gravel  over  the 
Boulder-day,  though  at  a  lower  level  gravel  abounds.  Thus  the 
high  land  of  Elsworth,  Papworth,  and  Abbotsley,  is  Boulder-day ;  and 
the  high  land  north  of  St.  Ives,  at  Bluntisham  &c.,  is  Boulder-clay ; 
yet  all  the  valley  between,  as  at  Fenstanton,  St.  Ives,  Hemingford 
Abbot,  &c.,  is  filled  with  a  fine  flint-gravel.  Where  the  Boulder- 
clay  ceases,  at  Elsworth,  there  the  gravel  begins,  and  thickens  as  it 
joins  the  valley  of  the  Ouse. 

At  Bluntisham  the  Boulder-drift;  presents  the  usual  feature — 
capping  a  hilL     From  it  I  obtained : — 


AmmoniteB  flerpentinus. 

bifrons. 

Marue. 

—  oordatofl. 

biplex. 

Achilles. 

Lambert! 

serratus. 

fimbriatus. 

oxynotus. 

Pleurotomaria,  sp. 
GryphflBa  inourra. 


Grypbiea  cjrmbium. 
dilatata. 

Ostrea  aeltoidea. 

liBTiuseulA. 

Cardinia  Ligteri. 
Belemnites  tomatilia. 
•-—  abbreriatus. 
— ,  LiaHsic  ip. 
Belemnitolla  mucronata. 
Terebratula  sabimpresfla. 


these  species  being  characteristic  of  the  lias,  Oxford  Clay  and  Eim- 
meridge  Clay,  and  Upper  Chalk. 

The  Boulder-day  at  Ely  is  brown,  and  remarkable  for  show- 
ing, in  places,  regiilar  courses  ot  curved  lines  making  a  rough  stra- 
tification. But  the  chief  importance  of  the  section  is  in  the  fact 
that,  while  the  country  above  is  level,  the  Boulder-day  has  been  let 
down  some  30  feet  by  a  fault,  thus  evidencing  considerable  denuda- 
tion since  the  Boulder-clay  was  deposited.    It  ia  also  worth  stating 
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that  many  of  the  rocks  of  the  north  of  England  occor  here*,  and 
among  them  great  boulders  of  Mountain-limestone,  such  as  are  met 
with  at  Elsworth  and  Wimpole.  Boulder-day  also  occurs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  and  on  the  landward  side  of  most  of  the  hills 
in  the  Eens. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  are  a  few  shells  from 
March,  Tellina  solidida  and  Ostrea  edtdis,  which  were  presented  in 
1846  by  H.  M.  Lee,  Esq.     They  are  marked  "  Raised  beach." 

The  deposit  at  March  was  subsequently  examined  by  Professor 
Liveing  and  the  Key.  0.  Fisher,  who  coUected  many  fossils,  and 
presented  them  to  the  Woodwardian  Museum.  These  also  were 
marked  **  Eaised  beach."  But  on  visiting  March  in  1860, 1  found  a 
section  150  yards  long,  displaying  a  gravel  included  in  the  Boulder- 
clay.     The  gravel  was  thin,  a  foot  or  so,  though  thicker  east  and 

Fig.  1. — Section  at  March,  in  Easier  1860. 


a.  Boulder-clay,    not   very  cbaracter- 
iftic.  b.  GrayeL 

c.  Many  shellB,  but  few  species. 

d.  Grayel.    d',  Pino  grayel. 


e.  Boulder-clay. 
/.  Grayel.    /<.  Sand. 
g,  Substriated      Boulder-day.      Few 
boulders. 


west,  and  overlain,  as  shown  in  the  section,  by  day  containing  cha- 
racteristic spedmens  of  Septaria  striated  by  drifting,  hard  dialk, 
often  deeply  grooved  as  though  by  ice,  and  one  bough  of  a  tree  some 
3  inches  in  diameter,  converted  into  imperfect  lignite.  The  gravel, 
which  was  largely  made  up  of  small  pieces  of  flint  and  of  sand, 
contains  an  abundance  of  comminuted  diells  and  many  whole  ones, 
Tellina  and  Turritella  being  commonest.  The  Boulder-clay,  where 
seen  underneath,  has  the  usual  characters.  In  the  middle  of  the  pit 
the  gravel,  which  was  deeply  ferruginous,  and  consisted  largdy  of 
small  flint-fragments,  came  to  the  surface ;  and  under  this  was  a 
layer  much  more  sandy,  with  some  rounded  pebbles  and  few  flints, 
and  half  made  up  of  shells.  Buccinum,  Traphon,  Litorina,  Cardium^ 
Tellina,  and  Ostrea  were  most  abundant ;  and  the  greater  part  were 
resting  in  natural  positions.  The  deposit  much  resembled  the  Norwich 
Crag  of  Thorpe,  or  of  the  Thorpe  near  Aldborough. 

*  The  monks  appear  to  have  obeenred  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Boulder- 
day  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth ;  for  in  Lonelich's  translation  of  the 
Sank  Ryal,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, tlie  descriotion  of  a  wound  where  the  flesh  had  been  burnt  away  to  the 
bone,  is  illu«tratca  by  the  lines, 

'*  And  the  bon  as  whit  it  lay, 
Lik  118  doth  chalk  in  the  clay." 
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Under  the  shell-bed  was  a  very  fine  sand,  which  was  cut-down- 
into  4  feet.  It  is  grey-brown  at  the  top,  but  darker  lower  down, 
becoming  argillaceous,  and  at  a  greater  depth  changing  to  a  blue- 
black  clay  clearly  stratified,  which  is  dug  for  bricks.  Out  of  this 
day  were  got  Septarian  concretions,  and  figments  of  a  large-grained 
Oolite  and  other  rocks.  The  pits  are  very  extensive  about  the  March 
railway-station ;  and  everywhere  the  gravel  contains  shells,  though 
they  differ  from  pit  to  pit. 

Tracing  this  gravel  south  to  Wimblingdon,  near  the  railway-sta- 
tion, the  deposit,  quite  at  the  surface,  and  only  a  foot  or  two  thick, 
re^ts  on  one  of  those  thin  stonebands  so  common  between  the 
Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clays.  It  is  a  fine  sandy  gravel  with  the 
usual  shells ;  but  the  argillaceous-limestone  rock  was  drilled  with 
the  burrows  of  PholadtSy  the  shells  still  being  in  the  holes. 

To  the  south  the  gravels  are  somewhat  continuously  spread  along 
by  Chatteris,  Somersham,  Earith,  St.  Ives,  Willingham,  to  Swaver- 
sey.  And  in  the  spring  of  1861,  walking  up  the  railway  between 
Over  and  Swaversey,  I  found  the  line  had  been  made  with  gravel 
dug  on  the  spot,  which  was  full  of  shells  similar  to  those  of  March, 
TeUina  soUduJa  and  TurriteUa  communis  being  very  common,  and 
Cardium  edule  not  rare.  The  pits,  which  were  just  beyond  Drayton 
Gate-house  are,  unfortunately,  fiUed  in.  North  of  March  the  gravel 
is  continuous  nearly  to  Wisbeach. 

Marine  Shells  from  March. 


RlijnchonellA  psittaoea. 
Oorbula  nucleus. 
Astarte  orebrioostata. 
Mactra  elliptdca. 
TeUina  proxiina. 
Mya  tnmcata. 

arenaria. 

Tellina  solidula. 
Ostfea  edulis. 
Cardium  edule. 
Purpura  lapillus. 


Sealaria  oommums. 
Trophon  olathratua. 

acalaris. 

Buooinum  undatum. 
Bela  turrioula. 
TurriteUa  communis. 
Litorina  litorea. 

rudis. 

Natioa  heUcoidea. 
Natica,  sp. 


I  will  here  notice  a  deposit  at  Hunstanton,  as  belonging  to  the 
same  geogra^^cal  district.  There  are  many  pits  between  Hunstanton 
and  Brancaster  where  the  gravel  is  thick  and  coarse  ;  but  south  of 
the  railway-station  a  hill  has  been  cut  into  for  ballast,  exhibiting 
ash-eolouied  sands  and  gravels  30  feet  thick  without  reaching  the 
bottom.  The  cross  stratification  is  very  marked,  and  the  beds  difier 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  pit.  In  some  of  the  bands  pebbles 
were  almost  as  well  rounded  as  on  a  pebble-shore  like  Dunwidu 
Shells  oceur  in  several  distinct  bands  of  g^vel,  and  at  various 
heights^  but  are  most  numerous  and  best  preserved  in  the  coarse 
layers* 

This  depont  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  local  fragments 
(the  Bfed  Bock  occurs  but  rarely,  and  then  only  in  small  pieces 
which  may  have  come  from  the  north) ;  for  the  included  fragments 
comprise  every  kind  of  rock,  numerous  granites,  syenites,  traps, 
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Cambrian,  Carboniferous,  lias,  Middle  Oolites,  Eimmeridge  Claj, 
Shanklin  Sands,  Speeton  Clay,  chalk  and  flint,  and  lignite,  and 
these  in  such  proportion  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  flint-grayeL 
Besides  these  are  numerous  balls,  rough  and  round,  formed  of  pieces 
of  clay  which  had  rolled  on  a  shore  and  so  acquired  a  coating  of 
pebbles. 

At  the  top  is  an  earthy  gravel  with  Ostrea  edulis,  MytUus  ednUs, 
Cardium  edule,  &c.,  very  recent;  for  the  MytUus  still  preserved  its 
epidermis. 

The  large  shells  were  broken,  and  all  showed  marks  of  drifting, 
in  breakage,  wear,  or  separation  of  the  valves.  Among  others  were : — 


Buocioum  undatum. 
Nassa  retioosa. 

reticulata. 

Fusus  antiquus. 
Tellina  obliqua. 
Cardium  edule. 


Mjtilus  edulis. 
Mya  trunoata. 
S<arobioularia  piperata. 
Ostrea  edulis. 
Cyprina  ifllandica. 
Corbula  nudeua. 


Associated  with  these  were  a  Crioeeras  from  the  Speeton  Qay, 
Millericrinus  probably  from  the  Coral  Rag,  pieces  of  ^elly  Oolite, 
Ammonites  commufus,  A,  annularis,  and  A.  Bucklandiiy  a  lias 
Belemnite,  On/phcea  incurva,  CarbonicoUe,  and  Palaeozoic  iZA^n- 
chonellw, . 

Southward  to  Lynn  there  is  on  the  west  a  flat  of  Kimmeiidge 
Clay,  and  over  this  on  the  east  is  Carstone  and  sands,  but  so  abrupt, 
and  so  beautifully  worked  into  chines,  that  one  continually  turns 
round  to  look  for  the  sea,  now  fSar  away,  which  once  wore  and  washed 
them.  Gravels  occur  all  along,  simUar  to  those  ferruginous  beds 
spread  about  Lynn,  and  which  extend  south  by  Wallington. 

Near  Peterborough,  at  Overton  "Waterville  (or,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  country-people.  Cherry  Orton),  is  a  pit  which,  although  it  has 
been  noticed,  and  plates  of  its  fossils  given,  by  Dr.  Porter  in  his 
"  Geology  of  Peterborough,"  I  must  here  say  a  few  words  about. 

There  is  much  gravel  round  Orton ;  but,  as  Dr.  Porter  has  re- 
marked, it  is  only  at  this  pit  that  shells  are  found. 

in  the  section,  which  was  some  12  feet  deep,  there  is  (1)  earthy 
gravel  with  the  usual  pipes,  one  of  which  is  shaped  like  a  flask. 
These  pipes  descend  into  a  gravel  (2)  with  little  sand,  in  which 
the  worn  flint  and  Oolitic  fragments  rest  flat,  with  vacant  inter- 
spaces— a  feature  also  noticeable  in  several  neighbouring  pits.  It 
also,  as  do  other  local  gravels,  contains  numerous  dark  shining 
pebbles  from  the  Carstone,  but  they  are  less  numerous  than  at 
Whittiesea.  Below  this  is  a  shell-gravel  (3)  half  made  up  of  fluvio- 
marine  shells,  from  which  my  shells  were  taken;  Then  comes  (4) 
a  brown  day,  full  of  little  calcareous  concretions,  but  with  few,  if 
any  sheUs,  though  at  its  base  I  found  one  Rissoa  and  one  CWo&m; 
but  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  subordinate  bed  (5),  whic^  is  a 
marly  slate-coloured  day,  mottied  with  iron,  with  freshwater  shells 
scattered  through  it. 

The  drift-deposits  already  referred  to  are  to  the  north  of  Cam- 
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bridge.  Those  now  to  be  noticed  are  in  its  more  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

East  of  Cambridge  the  fine  flint-gravel  reaches,  by  Granchester 
and  Gomberton,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Boulder-clay  of  Stow,  being 
here  deposited  on  the  Gault. 

North  of  Cambridge  it  extends  in  a  continuous  bed  by  Barnwell, 
Chesterton,  Histon,  Oakington,  Long  Stanton,  Landbeach,  Water- 
beach,  Denny  Abbey,  and  in  a  less  continuous  belt  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Ely.  At  Comberton,  teeth  of  the  Tichorhine  Rhinoceros 
have  been  found ;  but  it  is  only  from  a  few  pits  that  bones  can 
be  collected,  though  at  Barnwell  and  Chesterton  they  are  not  rare. 
I  have  found  shells  in  the  gravel  under  the  Observatory  on  the  St. 
Neots  Road,  at  Barnwell,  Chesterton,  and  Oakington  ;  but  in  every 
case  they  were  land  or  freshwater  forms,  though  from  the  gravel  of 
Waterbeach  the  Woodwardian  Museum  has  a  vertebra  of  a  whale, 
which,  from  its  preservation,  was  evidently  contemporaneous  with 
the  formation  of  the  bed.  It  has  lost  its  epiphyses,  and  is  seemingly 
worn. 

At  and  beyond  Tmmpington  the  gravel  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
extent  to  which  its  upper  2  or  3  feet  are  contorted  and  folded, 
as  though  by  lateral  pressure.  Except  in  some  so-called  brick- 
earths  near  Hadleigh  in  Suflblk,  I  never  saw  more  marked  instances 
of  the  kind  on  a  small  scale.  But  the  gravel-flexures  may  only  in- 
dicate the  site  of  an  ancient  forest. 

About  Cambridge  the  chief  pits  are  at  Barnwell  and  Chesterton, 
where  the  gravel  often  shows  a  large  amount  of  false  bedding,  which 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

This  gravel  consists  chiefly  of  small  flint-fragments,  generally  with 
sharp  angles,  often  with  the  angles  rubbed  ofl^;  and  rarely  specimens 
may  be  fbund  which  are  well  rounded.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  a  flint  well  worn  on  one  side,  but  with  the  others  showing 
fractured  surfaces,  which  fact  clearly  indicates  that  the  flint  was 
already  a  worn  and  drifted  boulder  before  broken  up  to  form  gravel. 
Phosphatic  nodules  and  shells  of  the  Greensand  are  not  rare ;  and 
many  of  the  smaller  fossils  of  the  latter  bed  may  be  found  in  the 
Barnwell  gravel  in  vast  numbers.  Upper  Chalk  fossils  are  common, 
lias  gryphites,  greatly  worn,  are  numerous ;  and  the  Oxford-clay 
gryphites  in  fragments  are  not  rare.  I  have  found  some  corals  like 
those  of  the  Coral  Rag.  The  rock-specimens  which  have  come 
from  great  distances  are  rarely  large.  The  largest  block  which  I 
have  seen  from  Barnwell,  measured  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
each  diameter,  and  was  probably  from  the  Shanklin  Sands.  Jas- 
per conglomerate  is  found  in  angular  blocks  of  a  few  inches  dia- 
meter. Granites  of  various  kinds,  syenites,  and  traps  of  various 
characters,  some  of  them  amygdaloid,  are  among  the  conunon  "  ig- 
neous" rocks,  occurring  in  partly  roimded  boulders  from  3  to 
about  9  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  fragments  of  Oolitic  Lime- 
stone. But  all  these  are  comparatively  rare,  and  might  pass  un- 
noticed, but  that  in  sifting  the  gravel  they  are  necessarily  thrown 
out.     At  Chesterton  they  are  much  more  abundant  than  at  Barn- 
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wellf  though  the  pits  are  but  a  mile  apart  and  the  grarel  is  oon- 
tmuous ;  but  the  level  is  a  little  lower. 

Examined  generally,  the  gravel  ia  formed  of  layers  which  extend 
pretty  continuously  round  ihe  pit.  The  lowest  layer  exhibited  is 
quite  a  coarse  bed,  with  pebbles,  mostly  rounded.  About  two  feet 
above  this  is  a  bed  of  yellowish-brown  mail,  almost  clay,  irregular  in 
thickness,  fr<Hn  a  few  inches  to  four  feet.  At  times  cuttings  diq^y 
one  or  two  similar  but  thinner  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  seeti(Mi. 
The  lines  of  bedding  are  partly  marked  by  change  of  material,  but 
for  the  most  part  by  infiltration  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron. 

The  most  important  stratum  is  the  marl-bed,  first  described  by  the 
Bev.  P.  B.  Brodie ;  for  in  this  are  found  fragments  of  plants,  seed- 
vesselB  of  Chara,  and  many  shells,  some  freshwater,  others  land  forms, 
nearly  all  now  living  in  Britain,  and  only  a  few  difforing  as  varieties 
from  the  common  English  species.  Here,  too,  are  found  the  bones  of 
various  mammals,  probably  all,  or  nearly  all,  extinct ;  and  in  the  same 
bed  is  evidence  of  man  in  his  work.  The  gravel-diggers  state  that 
the  bones  are  generally  found  in  the  mari-bed.  Neither  the  friable 
shells,  nor  the  larger  bones,  seem  much,  if  at  all,  worn. 

It  had  long  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  bed  had  never 
given  any  evidence  of  a  carnivorous  animal ;  but  my  friend,  Mr. 
Dewiok,  of  St.  John's  College,  first  supplied  the  evidence  of  their 
existence  by  finding  a  phalange  ;  and  Mr.  Farren  afterwards 
showed  me  a  well-preserved  jaw  of  the  great  Cave-tiger  from 
BamwelL 

The  bones  from  Barnwell  are  ;— 

Bos, — Bight  08  calcis,  distal  end  of  left  femur,  right  and  left  me- 
tatarsus, left  astragalus,  and;  glenoid  end  of  scapula. 

Equus^—Dmial  end  of  Tight  tibia,  hoof,  Ist  phalange,  and  2nd 
phalange,  distal  end  of  left  humerus,  and  teeth. 

Cenms  (megaceros,  var.). — ^Distal  end  of  left  tibia,  distal  end  of 
metacarpus,  right  astragalus,  distal  end  of  left  humerus,  cranium, 
palate,  and  left  tibia,  anUer,  dbo. 

Cervus  (small). — Scapula  and  left  os  innominatum. 

Bhinoceroa  (tU^rhinus), — ^Last  premolar  right  side  lower  jaw, 
penultimate  molar  right  side  upp^r  and  lower  jaws,  penultimate 
molar  left  side  upper  jaw,  and  last  molar  right  side  upper  jaw ; 
right  astragalus,  6th  and  7th  cervical  and  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae^ 
right  tibia  (very  young),  proximal  end  of  left  radius,  right  condyle 
of  left  femur,  middle  left  metatarsal,  distal  end  of  le^  humerus,  left 
tibia,  and  cranium. 

Elephas  primigenius. — Fourth  metatarsal  right  leg,  middle  meta- 
carpal right  leg,  femur,  carpal,  last  true  molar  right  aide,  set  of 
molars,  tusks  large  and  small,  and  cervical  vertebrae. 

Elephoi  antiquus. — ^Molar  lower  jaw. 

Hippopotamus,, — ^Eight  os  calcis,  left  os  calcis,  and  incisor  tooth. 

The  land  and  freshwater  shells  of  Barnwell  are  given  frt>m  a  list 
prepared  by  Mr.  Dewick  from  the  specimens  in  his  own  collection, 
which  is  the  best  yet  made : — 
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List  of  Land  avid  Freshwater  Shells  from  Barnwell. 


Sphaerium  comeum,  Lin. 

Pisidium  amnioum,  Miill. 

fontinale,  Dtm.      The  typical 

form  ooours  together  with  var.  Hen- 
alowana. 

Unio  pictorum,  Lin. 

rhomhoideus,  Schrot.  Man j  spe- 
cimens still  retain  the  ligament. 
One  ooourred  of  almost  circular 
form  {L.  1-6  inch;  B.  1*9  inch). 

C^na  numinalis. 

Hjdrohia  marginata,  Mich, 

Bithynia  tentaculata,  Lin. 

Yalmta  pisdnalia,  JkfM. 

cristata,  MiiU. 

Planorhis  nitidiui,  MiiU. 

glaber,  Jeff, 

spirorbis,  MOU. 

Tortex,  lAn. 

oomplanatus,  Lin. 

oontortus,  Lin. 

LimnsBa  peregra,  MiiU. 

aunculi^ia,  Lin. 

palustris,  MiiU. 

truncatula,  MuU. 

Ancylufl  fluviatilis,  MUU. 

Sucoinea  putris,  Lin.  Some  of  the 
forms  approach  8.  elegant^  Bisso. 

Zonitee  oeUarius,  MuU, 


Zonites  nitidulus,  Drap. 

nitidus,  MvM. 

fulvus,  Mall. 

Helix  nemoralifl,  Lin, 

arbustorum,  Lin.  Both  the  typical 

form  and  the  var.  alpestris,  as  well  as 
intermediate  Tarieties  may  be  easily 
found. 

hispida,  Lin.    Very  common.     I 

foimd  one  specimen  with  reversed 
spire. 

erioetorum,  MiUl. 

rotundata,  MUU. 

pygmflBa,  Drop,     Common.    One 

ooourred  with  rerersed  spire. 

Bulimus  montanust  Drap. 

Pupa  marginata,  Dr(m. 

Vertigo  antirertigo,  Drop. 

pygmffla,  Drap. 

Moulinsiana,    Dupuy.  (Mr.  J.  G. 

Jeffreys  has  kindly  yerified  this  de- 
termination, and  says  that  it  "  cor- 
responds in  size  with  continental  spe- 
cimens.") 

Clausilia  rugosa,  Drap, 

biplicata,  Mont. 

Cochlicopa  tridens,  PuUeney. 

lubrica,  MUU. 

Carydiium  minimimi,  MUU. 


We  here  find,  as  in  other  contemporary  deposits,  Cyrena  flumi^ 
nalis,  Hydrohia  marginata,  and  Unio  rhomboideus,  which  have  now 
become  extinct  in  England.  Vertigo  MouUnsiana  has  been  once 
met  with  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  in  Ireland,  bnt  has  not  hitherto  occurred 
in  England. 

The  shells  are  mostly  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
Helices  retain  their  bands  of  colours,  and  the  bivalves  are  generally 
found  with  united  valves. 

March  15,  1866.  E^^-  S.  Bewick. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  consists  of  a  cut  bone.  The 
specimen  is  a  second  rib,  like  that  of  an  elephant,  and  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Blake,  M.A.,  of  Cains  College,  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  The  greater  part  erf  the  bone  is  wanting,  having  been 
severed  at  about  three  inches  fix)m  the  articular  end,  which  part ' 
only  is  preserved.  This  fossil  shows  on  the  severed  end  numerous 
cut  surfaces,  evidently  made  with  some  sharp  instrument  used  by  a 
powerftil  hand.  The  facets  extend  all  round  the  end ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  were  made  to  facilitate  the  breaking  of  the  bone, 
much  as  one  would  notch  a  broomstick  before  putting  it  across  the 
knee.  The  specimen  is  beautifully  preserved,  and  does  not  show  a 
trace  of  attrition  or  gnawing,  nor  are  there  on  it  any  other  cuts.  It 
is  in  the  usual  condition  of  Barnwell  gravel-fossils,  of  a  pale  rusty- 
yellow  colour,  slightly  glossy,  and  has  lost  most  of  its  animal  matter. 
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There  is  no  doabt  that  the  whittling  is  as  old  as  the  bone ;  for,  be- 
sides the  fiEict  of  the  cat  sarfaces  having  the  same  features  as  those 
which  are  natural,  and  their  very  existence  being  unknown  until  the 
fossil  came  into  my  hands,  there  is  the  satisfactory  circumstance  of 
a  few  of  them  being  covered  with  a  stalagmitic  deposit ;  moreover 
these  facets  are  slightly  concave,  as  if  shrunk  from  the  animal  matter 
having  been  subsequently  removed. 

It  occurred  twelve  feet  deep,  in  the  freshwater  stratum  of  Bam- 
well,  associated  with  remains  of  Elephant,  Ehinoceros,  and  Hippo- 
potamus. 

There  is  another  da^s  of  facts  in  connexion  with  this  gravel 
worth  remark ;  and  that  is,  the  '*  pipes "  and  what  I  shall  name 
<<  waUs."  The  pipes  vary  much  in  size  and  length ;  the  particles 
of  gravel  generally  dip  towards  them,  though  in  one  instance  the 
edges  of  these  beds  on  each  side  were  directed  upward — ^which  I  csm 
account  for  by  a  gaping  of  the  gravel,  and  material  falling  into  the 
hole  while  it  was  closing,  or  by  the  forcible  uprooting  of  a  tree. 
The  walls  extend  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pits ;  they  are 
more  uniform  in  width  than  the  pipes,  and  are  usually  hard,  so  that 
when  the  gravel  is  dug  away  they  stand  out  like  walls.  At  Ches- 
terton, one  about  eight  inches  thick  had  the  gravel  dug  away  on  each 
side  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Its  sides  were  hard  like  mortar. 
The  direction  was  north  and  south.  One  at  Barnwell,  originally  only 
a  foot  wide,  after  a  few  feet  had  been  cut  away  terminated  in  the  fault 
shown  in  fig.  2. ;  and  when  a  few  feet  more  were  cut  down  all  trace 
of  disturbance  was  lost. 

Fig.  2. — Section  in  the  Barmvell  Oravel-pit,  slwwing  a  downward 
sUp  of  6  inches. 

8.  y. 


a.  Marl  bed.  b.  Fine  giuTel.  c.  Marl  bed.  d.  Fine  graveL 

The  width  of  the  faulted  pieoe  at  the  upper  marl  band  is  7  feet. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  typical  facts  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
gravels ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  added  that  Prof.  Hailstone  and  Mr. 
Warburton,  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Geological  Society's  Transac- 
tions, described  the  coarse  gravel  capping  the  Gogmagog  and  Harston 
hills.    From  the  Gogs,  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  I  have  cdleoted  exam- 
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plea  of  nearly  every  rock  in  the  north  of  England,  especially  those  of 
the  Yorkshiind  coast  (Eelloway  rock,  the  sandstones,  limestones,  and 
shales)  and  the  Bed  Bock  of  Hunstanton.  Though  Carhoniferous  and 
older  Falseozoic  rocks  and  fossils  ahound,  and  trap  and  plutonic  rocks 
are  not  rare,  they  are  rounded  boulders,  the  flints  are  often  un- 
broken, and  there  is  a  rough  stratification.  But  the  most  important 
fact  about  the  deposit  is,  that  descending  on  the  east  side  towards 
Fulboum  it  becomes  Boulder-day  ♦. 

Part  n.  Theobetical. 

[Abstract] 

In  this  part  of  the  paper  the  author  endeavours,  from^intemal 
and  other  evidence  of  the  deposits,  to  indicate  their  origin  and  their 
relative  age. 

1.  Brown-  or  Boulder- Clay, — He  concludes  that,  prior  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  country,  when  the  Boulder-clay  was  formed,  the  Wash 
had  no  existence,  and  that  the  Cretaceous  barrier  between  Waynfleet 
and  Hunstanton  was  not  broken  through.  He  inclines  to  believe  that 
this  Boulder-clay  was  deposited  by  drifting  ice,  on  the  hOl-tops  &c., 
much  where  now  found,  during  a  period  of  change  so  slow  that  the 
fauna  was  able  to  migrate  and  follow  it.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
the  deposit  of  glacier-action ;  but  it  contains  rock-specimens  such 
as  are  now  found  in  Yorkshire  strata.  It  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
drift-deposit  of  the  district ;  and  the  author  correlates  it  with  the 
Brown  Clay  or  Till  of  the  Norfolk  coast. 

2.  Coarse  Oravel, — ^This  is  chiefly  found  capping  or  bordering  the 
Boulder-clay ;  and  the  author  infers,  from  its  composition  and  rela- 
tions, that  it  has  resulted  from  the  mud  having  been  washed  away  from 
the  Boulder-day  during  the  period  when  the  country  was  rising  from 
the  sea.  It  is  chiefly  found  on  hills,  and  is  of  the  age  of  the  Con- 
torted Drift  of  the  Norfolk  coast. 

3.  Depotiis  newer  than  the  Fine  Chravel  of  the  Plains, — ^These  are, 
first,  a  Feat,  anterior  in  date  to  the  formation  of  Whittlesea  Meer. 
Under  this  is  a  Marine  Clay  with  remains  of  Walrus,  Seal,  &c., 
Ostrea,  Cardium,  ScroUcularia,  It  is  named  by  the  workmen 
<*  buttery  clay."  Under  this  is  an  older  Peat  containing  extinct 
mammals,  such  as  Bos  frontosus,  Bos  primigenius,  Ccrvus  megaceros. 
Among  the  other  species  are  Canis  lupus,  Castor  europmusy  Sus 
serofa,  Cervus  elaphus,  Cervus  capreolus,  Lutra  vulgaris,  Ursus 
arctos,  ^.  Among  the  fossils  have  been  found  teeth  of  Bhinoceros 
and  Hippopotamus,  probably  derived  from  the  gravel.  The  fauna 
of  these  beds  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  newest  gravel.  They 
correspond  to  the  peat-  and  sand-beds  which  fill  the  valley  of  the 
Mundedey  Section. 

*  In  a  supplement  to  a  Lecture  on  the  Fens  and  their  Fossils,  Professor 
Sedffwick  (in  1862)  gave  a  brief  but  clear  account  of  these  drift-deposits.  I  have 
us6d  Professor  Sedgwick's  names  as  having  the  sanction  of  halt  a  century  of 
teaching,  and  haye  freely  availed  myself  of  the  Professor's  experience  as  given 
in  his  Lectures. 
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4.  Fin$  Gravels  of  the  Plains. — ^The  author  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
physical  geography  demonstrates  these  beds  to  have  been  of  marine 
origin;  and  tiie  false  bedding  is  such  as  estuarine  currents  would  pro- 
duce. Hence  it  is  inferred  that  these  gravels  were  formed  from  denu- 
dation of  the  Upper  Chalk  and  local  rocks,  and  of  the  coarse  gravel  and 
old  Boulder-clay.  The  presence  of  the  marl-bed,  composed  lai^ly 
of  Cretaceous  foraminifera,  shows  by  its  fossils  that  since  the  period 
of  coarse  gravel  the  country  had  become  capable  of  supporting  many 
kinds  of  life.  Beconstructed  Boulder-clay  and  gravel  must  both 
result  from  the  same  cause.  The  March  deposit  is  r^^arded  as  the 
oldest  of  the  fen  gravels,  probably  formed  between  the  coarse  gra- 
vel and  the  marl-bed  of  the  gravel  of  the  plains. 

These  beds  are  correlated  with  the  Upper  Boulder-day  and  coarse 
gravel  of  the  Norfolk  Section. 


3.  Additiohal  Obsbbvations  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lakb-ooijktrt. 
By  Professor  R.  Habknbss,  F.R.8.,  F.G.8.,  and  Henry  Nichol- 
son, Esq.  With  a  Note  on  two  New  Species  of  T&ilobites,  by 
J.  W.  Salteb,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Kecent  investigations  among  the  Skiddaw  slates  have  made  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  fauna  of  this  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
series :  the  fossils  which  have  been  obtained  have,  for  the  most  part, 
come  from  the  Coldale  valley,  from  strata  which  form  the  lowest 
rocks  of  the  Lake-country*.  There  have  now  to  be  added  to  the 
fossils  of  this  portion  of  the  Skiddaw  slates  two  Trilobites,  namely  a 
new  form  of  Phacops,  found  at  Whiteside,  near  Coldale,  and  .^Una 
binodosaf.  To  these  have  to  be  added  perfect  tails  of  Caryoeans 
Wrightii,  the  portion  which  had  not  been  discovered  when  Mr.  Sal- 
terns figure  was  published ;  and  these  bear  out  in  every  respect  the 
restoration  of  this  Crustacean  by  that  palsBontologist. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  Skiddaw  slates  have  recently  famished  other 
fossils,  among  which  is  a  small  Lingtda  nearly  allied  to  L.  hrevis^ 
Port.,  accor^ng  to  Mr.  Davidson,  and  some  small  oval  bodies 
arranged  in  a  ribbon-shaped  form.  These  latter  appear  to  be  ova, 
and  they  occur  in  the  greatest  quantities  where  Caryocaris  Wrightii 
abounds. 

The  branching  Bryozoon  figured  in  the  Memoir  referred  to  in  the 
note  has  also  recently  been  met  with  in  greater  perfection  among  the 
"  Screes  "  on  the  sides  of  Frozzengill.  As  figured  in  Mr.  Salterns 
note,  it  is  represented  as  small  dichotomously  branching  stems. 
The  portions  which  have  recently  been  obtained  show  stronger  stems 
than  the  original  fossils,  and  these  stronger  stems  have  anastomosing 
thinner  portions,  giving  the  fossil  an  aspect  very  like  the  comeoos 
aids  of  a  Oorgonia. 

*  Quart.  Journ.  G«ol.  Soo.  toI.  xix.  p.  116. 

t  The  latter,  we  learn  from  Mr.  J.  P.  MonriB,  of  UlTerston,  wm  obtained  from 
Outorside,  on  the  south  of  the  Coldale  valley,  by  Mr.  Bolton. 
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The  upper  portion  of  the  SkLddaw  slates,  which  is  more  soft  and 
shaly  than  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  group,  has  also  recently 
furnished  fossils  which  are  new  to  this  series  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. The  locality  yielding  these  fossils  is  not  in  the  Lake-country 
proper,  but  a  spot  in  the  north-east  of  Westmoreland.  The  twenty- 
first  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  page 
239,  contains  a  section  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  which  occur  im- 
mediately west  of  the  Pennine  escarpment,  showing  the  Skiddaw  slates 
rising  from  beneath  the  greenstones,  porphyries,  and  ash-beds  which 
form  Bumey  Hill.  The  Skiddaw  slates  here  form  an  axis,  the  north 
side  of  which  is  overlain  by  the  greenstones,  porphyries,  and  ash-beds 
of  Grumpley  Hill ;  and  immecUately  north  of  the  axis,  and  cutting 
through  the  Skiddaw  slates,  is  Crowdundle  Beck,  into  which  a  small 
stream  flows,  which  exposes  a  fine  section  of  their  higher  beds.  The 
fossils  which  this  section  affords  are  principally  Graptolites,  among 
which  is  Diplograpsus  teretitisctduSy  a  form  not  hitherto  recognized  in 
the  Skiddaw  slates;  and  from  this  locality  there  has  also  been  obtained 
Agnostus  Morei,  Salter. 

These  additions  to  the  fauna  of  the  Skiddaw  slates — a  series  of 
deposits  which  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  almost  unfbssiliferous 
— ^though  not  large,  are  important,  as  they  furmsh  for  the  first  time 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  Trilobites  and  Brachiopoda  in  strata 
which  represent  the  Lower  liandeilo  rocks  in  the  nortii  of  England. 

The  thick  series  of  greenstones,  porphyries,  and  ash-beds  which 
in  the  Lake-country  succeeds  the  Skiddaw  slates,  has  hitherto  yielded 
no  fossils,  although  the  slaty  ash-beds  have  been  carefolly  examined 
for  them.  These  newer  rocks  are  the  result  of  very  different  condi- 
tions from  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  Skiddaw  slates,  the  latter 
being  purely  sedimentary  rocks, while  the  formerwere  produced,  either 
directly  (as  in  the  case  of  the  greenstones  and  porphyries)  or  indi- 
rectly (in  the  state  of  ash-beds),  by  igneous  causes.  Notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  the  origin  of  these  two  groups  of  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  Lake-country,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  any  unconformability  exists  between  the  Skid- 
daw slates  and  the  succeeding  green  rocks. 

The  band  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  which  in  Camberland  and 
Westmoreland  lies  immediately  west  of  the  Pennine  escarpment 
contains,  among  the  greenstones,  porphyries,  and  ash-beds,  a  highly 
fossiliferous  zone,  the  strata  forming  which  are  dark  flaggy  rocks, 
reposing  on  ash-beds  which  overlie  the  porphyry  of  Dufton  Pike ; 
and  this  fossiliferous  zone  is  succeeded  by  porphyry*.  The  igneous 
rocks  of  this  district  bear  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Lake- 
country  ;  but  the  fossiliferous  zone  has  a  more  decidedly  sedimentary 
aspect  than  any  of  the  ash-beds  which  are  associated  with  the  green- 
stones and  porphyries  of  the  latter  area. 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  mineral  nature,  there  is  in  the 
Lake-country  a  zone  corresponding  with  the  fossiliferous  band  of 
North-east  Westmoreland ;  and  it  also  affords  fossils. 

The  porphyry  which,  among  the  Lower  Silurian  beds  on  the  west 
*  Quart  Joura.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  p.  242. 
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side  of  the  Pennine  escarpment,  overlies  the  fossiliferons  flaggy  strata, 
is  succeeded  by  a  limestone  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Bala 
Limestone  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Coniston  Limestone  of  the  Lake- 
country.  The  Coniston  Limestone  of  the  Lake-country  is  well  seen 
in  the  valley  of  Long  Sleddale,  having  been  worked  on  both  the  east 
and  the  west  sides  of  the  valley.  To  the  north-west  of  this  lime- 
stone, and  supporting  it,  is  a  porphyry  agreeing  in  all  respects 
with  that  immediately  beneath  the  Coniston  Limestone  of  Keisley, 
near  Dufton,  which  separates  the  limestone  from  the  fossiliferons 
zone.  In  Long  Sleddale,  north-west  of  this  porphyry  are  ash -beds 
which  have  been  worked  for  slates ;  but  the  quarries  are  now  aban- 
doned. The  old  slate-quarry  is  known  as  Style  End  Grassing  Quarry, 
and  forms  a  portion  of  the  southern  skirts  of  Harterfell.  Among 
the  d^ris  of  the  quarry  a  few  fossils  may  be  obtained,  which 
make  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  slaty  rocks 
weathering  along  the  planes  of  bedding. 

At  Sunney  Brow,  a  short  distance  west  of  Windermere  Lake,  the 
same  fossiliferons  rocks  occur,  and  under  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances as  at  Style  End  Grassing.  A  mass  of  porphyry  here  also 
separates  the  ash-beds  from  the  Coniston  Limestone ;  and  the  ash-  . 
beds  have  been  worked  for  slates  at  Pull  Scar,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
immediately  north-west  of  Sunney  Brow.  The  fossils  are  rare  in 
the  slaty  rocks,  but  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  green 
sandstones  which  interstratify  the  slaty  beds  of  Pull  Scar ;  and  as 
the  coarser  rocks  have  been  used  for  diking,  the  fossils  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  walls  near  the  quarry,  where  they  weather  out 
rapidly. 

The  fossils  of  Style  End  Grassing  and  Pull  Scar  are  newrly  iden- 
tical. They  consist  of  Stenopora  fibrosa,  Petraia  svhduplicaia,  Orthis 
vespertiliOf  0,  flahellvXum,  Strophomena  tenuistriata,  and  crinoid 
stems.  The  roesils  of  Pull  Scar  are  less  distorted  by  cleavage  than 
those  of  Style  End  Grassing,  and  in  both  localities  the  forms  are 
those  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  fossiliferons  flags  of  Dufton. 
The  coarser  strata  of  Pull  Scar  resemble  the  fossiliferons  ash -beds  of 
Snowdon ;  the  finer  beds  of  Style  End  Grassing  are  nearly  allied  to 
the  ash-beds  of  Grange  Hill,  which  underlie  the  Bala  Limestone  of 
the  Chair  of  Kildare,  in  both  of  which  deposits  fossils  similar  to  those 
of  the  ash-beds  of  the  north  of  England  occur. 

The  fossiliferous  flags  of  Dufton,  and  the  fossiliferons  ash-beds  of 
the  Lake-country,  appertain  to  the  Bala  or  Caradoc  age.  There 
is,  in  the  north  of  England,  beneath  these  a  great  thickness  of 
igneous  rocks,  which  separate  them  from  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  and 
which  probably  represent  the  Upper  Uandeilo  group. 

Although  the  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Upper  Llandeilo 
in  the  Lake-country  is  not  satisfactory,  the  Bala  or  Caradoc  forma- 
tion is  well  marked,  and  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct groups.  The  lower  is  made  up  of  igneous  rocks  and  ash-beds, 
but  has  no  well-defined  base ;  the  middle  consists  of  a  mass  of  highly 
fossiliferous  limestone,  with  associated  black  shales,  and  has  been 
described  by  Professor  Sedgwick  under  the  name  of  Coniston  Lime- 
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stone ;  and  the  upper  portion  is  a  series  of  dark- grey  sedimentary 
rocks,  which,  as  it  yields  valuable  flags,  has  been  designated  by 
Professor  Sedgwick  the  Coniston  Flags.  The  higher  portion  of  this 
upper  series  is  made  up  of  coarser  rocks,  termed  Coniston  Grits  by 
Professor  Sedgwick ;  and  these  form  the  top  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
series  of  the  Lake-country. 

The  fossils  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Bala  or  Caradoc  group  have 
been  already  mentioned*.  Those  of.  the  middle  part  of  the  series, 
and  also  some  of  those  of  the  upper  portion,  have  been  alluded  to  by 
Professor  Sedgwickt.  Of  the  latter  there  occurs  in  an  old  flag- 
quarry  in  Long  Sleddale  Graptolites  Ludensis ;  and  in  the  quarry  now 
wrought  at  Bandy  Pike,' between  Ambleside  and  Hawkshead,  Pha^ 
cops  obttmcaudatus,  Salter,  Orthoeeras  JUosum,  0.  tentdstriaium,  and 
O.  subannulatum  are  found. 

The  Coniston  Flags,  which  are  extensively  worked  at  Broughton 
Moor  and  Kirkby  Ireleth  Moor,  afibrd  additional  fossils.  These 
consist  of  Diplograpsus pristis  (which  occurs  in  a  high  state  of  relief), 
Orihis  crispaf  and  Cardiola  interrvpta, 

•  In  the  Fumess  district,  to  which  Broughton  Moor  and  Kirkby 
Ireleth  Moor  belong,  the  three  members  of  the  Caradoc  formation 
are  well  represented,  and  they  are  the  only  Silurian  rocks  which 
there  occur.  Their  appearance  in  this  district,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  Silurian  rocks,  results  from  two  faults,  having  north-east  and 
south-west  directions,  with  downthrows  towards  the  north-west. 
These  faults  were  alluded  to  by  Professor  Sedgwick  at  the  Aberdeen 
meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

One  of  these  faults  crosses  the  country  about  two  miles  south  of 
Broughton  in  Fumess,  near  Rake  End,  where  the  coarser  beds  of 
the  Upper  Caradoc,  the  Coniston  Grits,  are  seen.  Inmiediately  south 
of  Rake  End  is  a  mossy  flat ;  and  to  the  south  of  this  flat,  at  Bank 
End  Hill,  the  Lower  Caradoc  appears  in  the  form  of  porphyry.  In 
the  mossy  interspace  the  fault  occurs.  Southward  from  the  porphyry 
the  Coniston  Limestone  is  found,  having  been  worked  at  Gill  End 
OiU,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  the  village  of  Soutergate ;  and 
soutii-east  of  the  limestone  the  Coniston  Flags  again  make  their 
appearance.  A  more  southern  fault,  parallel  to  the  one  just  alluded 
to,  occurs  a  little  north  of  Dalton  in  Fumess.  This  also  brings 
up  on  its  south-east  side  the  Coniston  Limestone,  which  is  seen  at 
High  Haume. 

Such  are  the  two  faults  and  their  results ;  and  had  they  been 
traced  north-eastward,  they  would  have  been  found  to  extend  beyond 
the  Fumess  district. 

The  Coniston  Flags  at  Boss  House,  near  Ulverston,  afford  Cardiola 
interrupta ;  and  the  same  rocks  a  little  nearer  Ulveiston,  at  Games- 
well,  yield  Actinocrinus  pulcher  greatly  distorted  by  cleavage.  The 
fossils  from  these  localities,  and  also  those  from  Broughton  Moor 
and  Kirkby  Ireleth  Moor,  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morris, 
of  Ulverston. 

At  Lowick,  west  of  the  Crake,  which  flows  out  of  Coniston  Lake, 

*  Loc.  cit  svprh,  p.  243.  t  BritiBh  Palajoroic  FoobiIb,  p.  356. 
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Mr.  Morris  obtained  from  concretioHary-limestone  strata  Orthispor^ 
cata,  M*Coy  (0.  inflate,  Salter),  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the 
Coniston-Limestone  fossils ;  and  to  the  south  of  this  concretionary 
limestone  the  Coniston  Flags  with  Cardiola  inUrrupta  are  again  seen. 
Still  further  south,  **  at  the  south  side  of  Tottlebank  Fell,  the  Ireleth 
limestone  again  appears,  in  the  form  of  calcareous  concretions" 
(Sedgwick,  Letters  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake-district).  This  Ire- 
leth  limestone  is  the  Coniston  Limestone,  and  at  Tottlebank  Fell  it  ia 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  band  seen  at  High  Haume. 

The  repetition  of  the  bands  of  Coniston  Limestone  shows  that  the 
faults  referred  to  by  Professor  Sedgwick  extend  at  least  as  feu:  as  the 
river  Crake, 

These  limestone  bands  have  not  yet  been  detected  north-east  of 
this  stream ;  but  the  mineral  character  of  the  rocks  which  occupy 
the  country  east  of  the  Crake  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  Conis- 
ton Flags  and  Coniston  Grits.  The  same  rocks  occupy  the  country 
between  Ulverston  and  Newby  Bridge ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  <rf 
Windermere  Lake  they  form  the  Cartmel  Fells.  From  these  circum- 
stances,  there  is  strong  reason  for  inferring  that  the  two  faults  inter- 
sect the  older  Palieozoic  rocks,  from  their  south-west  to  their  north- 
east boundary. 

The  rocks  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Lake-country -ap- 
pertain to  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
south-east  of  this  area  rocks  of  a  newer  age,  which  are  well  exhibited 
near  EendaL  About  three  miles  north-east  of  Kendal,  near  Shaw 
End,  is  a  quarry  in  the  Upper  Caradoc  strata  called  Shepard*s 
Quarry,  which  affords  the  same  fossil  as  the  rooks  at  Gameswell, 
namely  Aetinocrinus  pulcher.  The  strata  here  dip  to  the  south-east, 
which  is  the  prevailing  inclination  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  north 
of  England. 

To  the  south  of  Shepard's  Quarry  is  Benson  Knot,  the  hill  which 
has  afforded  ihany  Upper  Silurian  fossils ;  and  to  the  west  of  Shepard's 
Quarry  is  Potter  Fdl,  where  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Benson  Knot 
occur ;  and  in  both  these  localities  the  fossils  are  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  Upper  Caradoc  group. 

Two  important  members  of  the  Silurian  series  are  wanting  in  the 
Lake-country,  namely  the  Llandovery  rock^  and  the  Wenlock  group. 
In  this  district  we  have  no  smooth  Pe^itameri ;  Atrypa  hemigphcgriaij 
Encrinurua  punetatus,  and  other  Upper  Llandovery  fossils  are  ab- 
sent ;  nor  do  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Wenlock  group  occur. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kendal  the  olive-ooloured  Ludlow  rodu, 
which  abound  in  fossils,  nowhere  exhibit  the  strata  on  which  they 
repose.  These  Ludlow  rocks  seem  to  be  brought  abruptly  against 
the  Upper  Coniston  group  by  faults ;  and  to  one  of  these  is  refer- 
able the  close  proximity  of  the  Coniston  Flags  of  Shepard's  Quarry 
and  the  Ludlow  rocks  of  Benson  Knot.  This  fault  is  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  more  southern  of  the  two  faults  which  are  so  weU 
seen  near  Ulverston,  and  which  have  been  traced  north-eastward  to 
the  Crake.  Besides  this  fault,  there  is  one,  which  runs  west  of 
Shepard's  Quarry,  and  which  also  places  the  Ludlow  rocks  in  contact 
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with  the  Upper  Caradoc  group ;  this  latter,  however,  has  a  different 
course,  and  belongs  to  a  different  system  of  faults  than  those  of 
Fumess. 

There  are  in  the  Lake-country  two  distinct  systems  of  feults: 
but  they  are  not  confined  to  it ;  they  occur  in  the  north  of  England 
whereyer  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  present  themselves,  and  they  be- 
long to  different  periods.  The  system  which  has  a  nortii-east  and 
south-west  direction  is  older  than  the  other ;  and  an  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  system  out  of  the  Lake-country  is  seen  in  the 
section  from  Melmerby  to  Roman  Fell*.  Here  the  fault  brings  in 
contact  the  Ck>niston  Limestone  and  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  the  down- 
throw being  towards  the  north-west. 

Another  and  a  parallel  fault  was  recognized  last  summer  among 
these  old  rocks  of  the  north-east  of  Westmoreland,  to  the  north-west 
of  that  just  referred  to.  It  is  seen  along  the  course  of  a  stream 
which  flows  on  the  south  side  of  Knock  Pike,  called  Swindale  Beck. 
A  short  distance  east  of  where  this  stream  crosses  the  Pennine  fiEiult, 
it  flows  over  grey  and  purple  shales;  and  among  the  former  are 
fossils  similar  to  tiiose  of  the  flaggy  beds  of  Dufton,  but  not  in  such 
great  abundance.  Following  the  stream  upwards,  we  have  on  its 
south-east  side  Skiddaw  slates,  characterized  by  the  branching  Bry- 
ozoon.  Here,  therefore,  within  two  nules  of  the  fault  near  Keisley, 
we  have  a  second  downthrow  of  the  rocks  to  the  north-west,  which 
brings  into  contact  the  fossiliferous  Lower  Caradoc  beds  with  the 
higher  portion  of  the  Lower  Llandeilo. 

These  north-east  and  south-west  faults  are  of  an  ancient  date. 
They  in  no  way  affect  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  in  some 
spots  rests  unconformably  on  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  north 
of  England ;  and  the  elevations  and  depressions  which  resulted  from 
the  faults  were  entirely  planed  away  before  the  period  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  second  system  of  faults,  which  has  nearly  a  north  and  south 
course,  is  newer  than  the  Carboniferous  age,  and  was  probably 
produced  even  after  the  Permian  epoch.  One  of  the  faults  of  this 
system  occurs  among  the  rocks  which  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland He  immediately  west  of  the  Pennine  escarpmentf* 

The  faults  of  this  system  are  very  abundant  in  the  Lake-country. 
One  of  them  traverses  Windermere  Lake  and  the  country  north 
of  it ;  and,  passing  along  the  valley  in  which  Thirlmere  is  situated, 
it  continues  onwai^  by  Glenderattera,  the  valley  separating  Skiddaw 
from  Saddle-back,  to  near  Overwater,  where  it  brings  the  green  rocks 
of  Binsey  Crag,  on  the  east,  against  the  Skiddaw  slates,  which  occupy 
the  comparatively  flat  country  on  the  west  of  this  hUl, 

Another  of  these  faults,  passing  along  the  valley  of  the  Duddon 
northwards,  intersects  the  rocks  near  Buttermere  and  Crummock- 
water ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream  connecting  these  lakes 
the  S^ddaw  slates  can  be  seen  in  contact  with  the  green  rocks  on 
this  line  of  fault. 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  p.  239. 
f  Ibid.  p,24Q. 
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Along  the  lines  of  these  newer  faults  the  most  important  of  the 
English  lakes  occur ;  and  they  give  to  the  Lake-country  its  holder 
features. 

Some  lakes,  however,  such  as  Hawswater  and  Wastwater,  which 
have  a  north-east  and  south-west  course,  occupy  valleys  which 
appertain  to  the  older  system  of  faults.  In  the  case  of  UUswater 
we  have  a  more  complex  outline  than  usually  helongs  to  the  lakes 
of  the  north  of  England.  The  first  and  lowest  reach  of  the  lake  has 
a  north-east*  and  south-west  direction.  At  the  south-west  end  of 
this  reach  Hallan  Crag  presents  a  hold  front,  which  results  in  part 
from  a  fault  nmning  north  and  south,  and  crossing  UUswater  from 
the  valley  near  Howtown,  The  middle  reach  of  the  lake  commences 
on  the  west  side  of  the  nortii  and  south  fault ;  it  also  has  a  nearly 
north-east  and  south-west  direction,  and  terminates  abruptly  near  the 
north-western  spur  of  Place  Fell :  the  middle  reach  seems  also  to 
occupy  a  valley  produced  by  a  fault  belonging  to  the  older  system. 

The  upper  reach  runs  nearly  north  and  south.  It  occurs  in  a 
valley  produced  by  one  of  the  newer  faults,  which,  crossing  Kirkstone 
Pass,  continues  southward  through  Trout  Beck ;  and  it  is  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  systeuM  of  faults,  or  to  their  combined  influence, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  Lake-country  chiefly  owes  its  origin. 


Note  on  Two  kew  Species  of  Teilobites. 
By  J.  W.  Saltek,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

1,  Phacops  Nicholsoni,  spec.  nov.    Figs,  c  &  d. 

There  is  too  little  of  this  species  to  enable  me  to  give  a  proper 
diagnosis.     It  is  evidently  a  species  of  the  subgenus  Acaste,  and  not 

distantly  allied  to  P.  Brongmartiiy 
a  fossil  from  the  Caradoc  or  Bala 
rocks  of  Tyrone.  I  have  two  spe- 
cimens— one  found  by  Professor 
Harkness,  from  which  the  figure  is 
taken;  another,  smaller,  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  H.  Wyatt  EdgeU. 
Each  shows  something  the  other 
does  not  possess,  and  I  shall  de- 
scribe them  together,  as  the  figure  is  a  sketch  made  up  frt>m  both 
specimens. 

The  whole  form  is  broadly  oval,  much  depressed,  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  about  1  inch  long ;  the  head  is  semicircular,  rather  pointed 
in  front,  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  more  tha^  half  an  inch 
wide. 

The  glabella  is  trapezoidal,  the  sides  are  nearly  straight  and  widely 
diverging  from  the  base,  which  is  only  half  as  wide  as  the  forehead- 
lobe.  This  is  transverse,  diamond-shaped,  bluntly  pointed,  and 
angular  in  frx)nt,  and  divided  from  the  three  lateral  lobes  by  a  slightlj 
sigmoid  furrow,  not  deep,  as  in  A,  Brongtdartii  (the  kindred  species 
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quoted  above),  but  neatly  impressed  and  nearly  reaching  to  the 
centre.  The  upper  lateral  lobes  are  triangular,  the  middle  transverse 
and  oval ;  the  basal  are  linear,  transverse,  and  nodose  at  the  ends. 
The  neck-furrow  is  strong,  and  the  neck-segment  not  broader  than 
the  basal  lobes. 

The  cheeks  (imperfect)  appear  triangular,  and  are  gently  convex  for 
a  large  space  before  reaching  the  very  large  curved  eyes.  These  have 
the  eye-lobe  linear  and  distinctly  marked  out ;  and  the  lentiferous 
surface,  broad  and  much  arched,  reaches  from  the  termkiation  of  the 
upper  pair  of  furrows  very  nearly  to  the  neck-furrow,  which  is  rather 
broad  and  well  defined.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  free  cheeks :  they 
were  probably  short  and  mucronate. 

The  body-segments  (seven  are  preserved  in  Professor  Hark- 
ness's  specimen)  have  a  rather  broad  depressed  axis,  the  rays  being 
obscurely  nodular  at  the  ends.  The  axial  furrows  are  slight,  and  the 
pleurae  are  flat  as  far  as  the  remote  fulcrum,  which  is  placed  halfway 
out.  They  are  deeply,  but  not  widely,  grooved  to  the  very  end  of 
the  obtuse  tips. 

'The  pleuraB  are  bent  down  from  the  fiilcrum,  but  not  strongly, 
unless  the  specimens  are  both  compressed  vertically  (I  think  not), 
and  a  little  recurved. 

Tail  semicircular,  convex  only  on  the  lateral  lobes,  which  show 
five  straight  long  farrows  directed  a  little  backward,  and  as  many 
faint  intervening  ones.  The  axis  is  moderately  broad,  conical,  and 
rounded  at  the  tip,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Locality, — Whiteside,  three  miles  west  of  Braithwaite,  Keswick. 

2.  AeKOSTTJs  MoREi,  Salter.     Figs,  a  &  b. 

Ref.  Decades  GeoL  Surv.  xi.  p.  7.  pi.  1.  f.  13,  1864. 

In  the  Decade  I  was  only  able  to  give  a  figure  of  the  head  of 
this  most  characteristic  species,  obtained  by  Mr.  Ughtbody  and  my- 
self &om  the  blacklead-beanng  shales  west  of  the  Stiperstones, 
Shropshire. 

It  is  an  excellent  proof  that  we  are  right  in  referring  the  Skiddaw 
slates  to  the  verge  of  these  old  Shropshire  beds ;  so  that  the  term 
"  Arenig  or  Skiddaw  group  "  of  Sedgwick  is  no  longer  a  hypothetical 
association,  but  indicates  a  definite  horizon. 

The  head  (it  is  figured  at  a  from  the  Decade  just  quoted)  is  sub- 
quadrate  in  outline ;  and  the  narrow  bilobed  and  pointed  glabella  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  limb,  deeply  indented  by  numerous  depressed 
rays,  interlined  by  shorter  ones  near  the  margin. 

The  tail,  now  figured  (6),  shows  exactly  the  same  ornament :  nume- 
rous (10  or  11)  deep  long  depressions  radiating  over  the  limb,  not 
even,  but  nodose  in  their  character,  and  interlined  by  smaller  ones 
toward  the  margin.  The  outline  is  quadrate,  the  border  narrow, 
except  where  it  is  produced  into  the  short  spines  on  the  hinder  edge ; 
and  these  occur  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  margin.  The 
axis  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  tail,  broad,  short,  pyramidal  above, 
soon  cylindrical,  and  much  flattened,  marked  across  by  two  pairs  of 
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farrows,  which  do  not  reach  quite  across ;  and  there  is  some  indica- 
tion of  an  obtuse  central  tubercle. 

Locality  (of  fig.  by — EUergill,  near  Milbum,  Westmoreland.     (In 
the  cabinet  of  I^fessor  Harkness.) 


4.  On  the  Lower  Silxtbian  Bocks  of  the  Isle  of  Majt.     By  Pro- 
fessor B.  Harkness,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Henrt  Nicholboit,  Esq. 

The  rocks  which  belong  to  the  lower  sedimentary  series,  and  which 
occupy  the  lai^gest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Berger*,  and  supplemental  observations  have 
been  made  to  his  memoir  by  Professor  Henslowf* 

The  Bev.  J,  G.  Gumming  has  also  given  a  description  of  the  old 
rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  especial  reference  to  Uie  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  the  island^:. 

The  older  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  also  described 
in  Glover's  Guide  to  this  island,  which  gives  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Berger  and  Professor  Henslow§. 

The  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  old  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
are  best  seen  in  the  coast-sections,  which  usually  occur  in  the  form 
of  bold  cli£&.  The  interior  of  the  island  also  affords  sections  in  some 
of  the  brook-courses ;  but  the  mountains  composed  of  these  rocks, 
which  have  usually  a  rounded  outline,  are  covered  to  a  considerable 
thickness  with  soil  and  peat,  which  hide  the  rocky  masses. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Douglas,  good  exposures  of  rocks  are  seen.  Along  the  coast  from 
Douglas  to  about  a  mile  north-east  thereof,  the  strata  appear  in  the 
form  of  thin-bedded  grey  flags,  having  the  mineral  characters  of  the 
Skiddaw  slate,  and  dipping  south-east  at  an  angle  of  60^.  These 
thin-bedded  strata,  on  passing  downwards,  become  thicker-bedded. 
The  rocks  here  are  used  for  building-purposes,  and  the  finer  strata, 
having  a  distinct  cleavage,  are  to  some  extent  used  for  slating. 

The  only  trace  of  organic  remains  here  is  Palcdochorda  major,  a 
fossil  very  abundant  in  the  Skiddaw  slates  of  Cumberland. 

A  short  distance  to  the  north-east,  near  the  village  of  Onchan, 
the  same  thin-bedded  Skiddaw  slates  are  seen ;  but  a  little  to  the 
south-east  of  this  village  rocks  of  another  character,  consisting  of 
green  slates  and  porphyries,  make  their  appearance.  These  green 
rocks  form  the  headland  called  Bank's  Point,  and  they  are  well  seen 
at  Crowdale  on  the  east  side  of  it.  The  green  rocks  and  porphyries 
which  occur  here  are  the  equivalents  of  the  ash-beds  and  porphyries 
which  succeed  the  Skiddaw  slates  of  the  Lake-country.  Thej  differ, 
however,  somewhat  in  their  mineral  nature  from  tiie  rocks  of  the 
latter  country  in  being  more  quartzose  and  in  having  the  ashy  rocks 
better  bedded.      These  green  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man  have  the  same 

»  GeoL  Trans,  yol.  ii.  p.  29  «^  «^.  t  Geol.  Trans.  voL  ▼.  p.  482  et  9eq, 

X  Quart.  Joum.  Gkol.  Soc.  voL  ii.  p.  317  et  seq. 

J  The  portion  on  the  natural  history,  including  the  ffeolog;^,  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  QloTer*8  Guide  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Edward  Forbee. 
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dip  and  strike  as  the  underlying  Skiddaw  slates ;  and  they  extend 
north-eastward  to  near  Clay  Head,  where  the  thin-hedded  Skiddaw 
slates  again  make  their  appearance. 

The  Skiddaw  slates  continue  along  the  coast  hy  Garwick  to  Laxey. 
They  are  much  contorted,  but  have  a  prevailing  south-east  dip. 
North  of  Laxey,  also,  Skiddaw  slates  occur  having  south-east  dips. 
They  are  well  seen  on  the  high-road  to  Eamsey,  about  two  miles 
from  Laxey,  where  a  considerable  cutting  has  been  made  through 
them;  and  below  this  cutting,  on  the  coast,  they  were  formerly 
worked  for  slating-purposes. 

About  half  a  imle  beyond  the  cutting,  and  nearer  Ramsey,  granite 
is  seen  on  the  roadside  at  a  spot  called  Dhoon ;  and  north  of  this, 
about  three  miles  from  Laxey,  on  the  road  leading  to  Maughold 
Head,  the  Skiddaw  slates  again  appear,  also  with  south-east  dips. 
A  little  north  of  this,  and  on  the  same  road,  at  Regnabb,  a  granite 
similar  to  that  of  Dhoon  occurs.  Further  north,  at  Comah,  a  hard 
light-grey  rock  with  no  distinct  bedding  is  seen,  and  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  north-west,  at  Marebreck,  hsematite  has  been  worked 
in  the  Skiddaw  slates.  About  two  miles  north-east  of  If  arebreck  is 
a  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Maughold  Head,  called  Perth  Moar ;  and 
in  the  north  side  of  this  bay  the  Skiddaw  slates  are  well  seen,  dip- 
ping north-west  at  33^.  Here  they  consist  of  hard  flaggy  rocks, 
grey  in  colour.  On  the  south  side  of  this  small  bay  the  same  hard 
flaggy  Skiddaw  slates  occur  with  a  south-east  inclination.  An  anti- 
clinal axis  appears  in  the  Skiddaw  slates  of  Forth  Moar ;  and  inland 
for  some  distamioe,  either  along  or  near  this  axis,  haBmatite  has  been 
wrought. 

Section  across  the  Isle  of  Man, 

Ottt's  Head.  Oreeba  (1591  ft).  Dooglaa  Heiid.' 


•  *  a 

o.  Okl  Bed  Sandstone,     b.  Skiddaw  SUte.     e.  Green  rocks  (Ash-beds). 

Maughold  Head  is  composed  of  Skiddaw  slates  which  dip  north- 
west ;  and  the  same  rocks  and  dip  prevail  along  the  road  from  Maug- 
hold Head  to  Ramsey,  as  for  as  Ballure. 

At  Ramsey,  and  in  the  country  to  the  north,  no  rocks  are  seen. 
Boulder-clay  being  the  only  substance  exposed  in  this  flat  country  ; 
but  to  the  west  of  Ramsey,  as  far  as  Sulby,  the  mountains,  which 
here  rise  abruptly  from  the  Boulder-clay  plain  which  forms  the 
n<»^em  portion  of  the  island,  exhibit  exposures  of  the  Skiddaw- 
slate  series.  * 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Ramsey  to  Peel,  about 
three  miles  from  Ramsey,  is  a  quarry  where  road-metal  is  now 
worked.  The  bulk  of  the  rock  here  is  grey  hard  quartz-rock,  with 
occasional  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz  imbedded  therein.   The  quartz- 
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rock  here  has  a  great  afiinity  to  the  grey  rocks  of  Comah,  which 
have  no  distinct  stratification.  Here,  however,  hlack  shales  occur  in 
the  quartz-rock,  which  dip  at  a  high  angle  to  the  north-west. 

The  hills  immediately  south  of  Sulby,  four  miles  and  a  half  west 
of  Ramsey,  have  a  distinct  slaty  nature,  and  the  slates  have  been 
worked  for  roofing-purposes.  Here  also  the  Skiddaw  slates  dip 
towards  the  north-west.  Along  Sulby  Glen,  a  narrow  valley  whi(^ 
leads  to  the  highest  land  in  the  island,  good  exposures  of  rocks  occur ; 
and  hero,  too,  the  Skiddaw  slates  dip  north-west.  Ov^  the  col  which 
separates  the  Sulby  River  from  the  river  Nib,  rocks  of  the  same  age 
occur;  and  among  them  the  north-west  inclinations  obtain.  These 
rocks,  with  the  same  dip,  continue  to  the  river  Peel. 

From  Peel  the  Skiddaw  slates  form  the  coast  to  Port  Eiin,  and 
have  also  north-west  bidinations.  At  Glen  May,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Peel,  these  Skiddaw  slates  have  a  conglomerate  in  them ; 
and  south  of  Glen  May  they  abound  in  quartz  veins.  At  Port  Erin 
the  anticlinal  axis  which  was  seen  as  occurring  at  Perth  Moar  and 
extending  inland  again  appears ;  and  on  the  south-east  side  of  this 
axis  the  strata  assume  the  inclination  shown  among  the  Skiddaw 
slates  to  the  south  of  Perth  Moar,  namely  towards  Uie  south-east 
The  district  around  Castletown  is  principally  occupied  by  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone,  which  has  been  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Cum- 
ming.  About  two  miles  east  of  Castletown,  at  Lang  Ness,  the 
Skiddaw  slates  are  again  seen,  being  overlain  on  their  edge  by  Old 
Red  Conglomerate.  From  Lang  Ness  north-eastward  Carboniferous 
Limestone  again  occurs,  and  forms  the  coast  from  Derby  Haven  to  a 
small  stream  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east,  called  the  Santon 
River.  The  Skiddaw  slates  reappear  on  the  east  side  of  this  stream, 
having  south-east  dips ;  and  with  these  dips  they  continue  along  the 
coast  to  Greenwick,  where  they  become  coarser  in  their  nature  and 
have  a  well-developed  conglomerate  in  them  like  that  of  Glen  May. 
The  Skiddaw  slates  continue  onwards,  forming  the  coast,  somewhat 
contorted  but  with  predominant  south-east  dips,  until  Douglas  Head 
is  reached.  At  Douglas  Head  a  change  takes  place  in  the  rocks, 
green  ash-beds  making  their  appearance  and  conformably  overlying 
the  Skiddaw  slates.  These  ash-beds  strike  across  Douglas  Bay,  and 
include  within  them  the  Coniston  Rocks,  upon  which  the  Tower  of 
Refuge  is  built ;  and  this  strike  connects  the  green  rocks  of  Douglas 
Head  with  those  of  Bank  How.  We  consider  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  belong  to  the  Skiddaw  slates,  the  low^ 
portion  of  the  green  ash-beds  and  porphyries  of  the  Lake-district 
and  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  this  island  being  on  the  exact  line 
of  strike  of  the  Skiddaw  slates  of  the  Skiddaw  country  and  of  their 
overlying  green  rocks. 

The  foregoing  section,  taken  through  the  centre  of  the  Lde  of 
Man,  shows  the  ^sition  of  the  anticlinal  axis  which  traverses  the 
island  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  as  it  occurs  near 
the  road  leading  from  Douglas  to  Peel.  The  more  moontainous 
portion  of  the  idand  lies  on  the  north-west  side  of  this  axis.  The 
section  also  shows  at  its  south-east  end  the  ash-beds  of  Douglas 
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Head;  and  at  its  north-west  extremity  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
in  the  neighboorhood  of  Peel,  coming  against  the  Skiddaw  slates. 


Mat  23, 1866. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  Notes  on  the  Geology  0/ Sinai. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  M.A. 

[Commmiicated  by  Sir  R.  L  Murchiaon,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.G.S.] 
(Abstract.) 

The  peninsula  of  Sinai  may  be  divided  into  three  geological  districts, 
named  from  the  granitic,  limestone,  and  sandstone  rocks  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied 
by  an  extensive  plateau  of  limestone,  supported  on  the  south  by  the 
range  of  Jebel-et-Tyh,  and  sloping  gradually  towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

A  broad  belt  of  sand,  caUed  the  Debbet-er-Ramleh,  separates  this 
limestone  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula — although 
small  patches  of  it,  apparently  underlying  the  sandstone,  are  found 
further  south  in  Wady  Badera  and  Wady  Mokatteb,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  JeheL  Hummam,  and  also  on  the  north-west  of 
Jebel  Serbal,  there  occur  large  tracts  of  a  limestone  more  cretaceous 
in  its  character,  and  abounding  with  bands  of  flints.  At  the  latter 
spot  I  observed  one  mountain  of  Nummulitic  limestone ;  and  a 
lunestone  of  more  recent  formation,  which  abounds  with  fossils, 
occurs  near  Tor  and  Ras  Mohammed. 

The  granitic  district  forms,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  Its  mountains  are  frequently  seamed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  veins  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  basalt,  which 
give  them  a  peculiar  striped  appearance ;  this  is  especially  remark- 
able on  the  east  of  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  north-west  of  Jebel  Serbal, 
and  in  the  wadies  between  Jebel  Musa  and  Ain  Hudera.  They  are 
also  in  some  parts  capped  by  a  stratum  of  sandstone  of  considerable 
thickness  and  perfectly  horizontal  stratification,  proving  that  an 
enormous  denudation  has  taken  place.  Both  the  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, when  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  granitic  rocks,  exhibit  no 
change  in  their  structure ;  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  their  uniform  « 
horizontal  stratification,  they  show  that  they  must  have  been  depo- 
sited subsequently  to  the  upheaval  of  the  latter.  The  only  traces  of 
active  volcanic  agency  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula 
are  the  boiling  sulphur-springs  and  hot  caves  at  Jebel  Hummam,  and 
the  two  warm  mineral  springs  near  Tor.  The  mountains  of  the 
granitic  district  appear  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  syenite;  but 
granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  quartzose  and  hom- 
blendic  rocks  occur  in  many  localities.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
any  traces  of  metallic  ores  in  this  district. 
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ThQ  sandstone  formation  appears  to  have  formed  the  great  mining- 
district  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  Sinai.  The  principal  places 
where  this  formation  occurs  are  Serabit-el-£adim,  Wady  Mughira 
and  the  south  of  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  west  of  Serbal,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ain  Hudera.  The  sandstone  is  generally  of  a  red^hsh 
ferruginous  colour,  though  its  surface  is  for  the  most  part  coated  with 
a  dark-brown  oxide  of  iron.  The  principal  Egyptian  mines  we^ 
apparently  turquoise-mines,  not  copper-mines  as  has  been  generally 
supposed.  Serabit-el-Eadim  and  Wady  Mugh&ra  were  the  chid? 
stations.  The  turquoises  appear  to  be  distributed  more  or  less  in 
yeins,  though  their  occurrence  is  very  uncertain ;  and  Major  ICac- 
donald,  who  has  been  working  the  mines  for  several  years,  has 
often  spent  weeks  with  no  success,  and  then  suddenly  found  a  large 
number  together. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  traces  of  copper  are  to  be  found  either 
at  Wady  Hugh&ra,  or  Serabit-el-Eadim,  excepting  at  the  latter  place 
a  thin  film  of  silicate,  too  small,  however,  in  extent  for  any  practical 
purpose.  The  specimens  which  I  have  brought  from  the  supposed 
slag-heaps  on  either  side  of  the  ruined  temple  on  the  summit  of 
Serabit-el-Kadim  prove  most  clearly  that  they  are  not  slag-heaps 
at  all,  but  merely  a  natural  impure  ore  of  iron  and  manganese.  The 
siliceous  brown  iron-ore,  however,  which  abounds  near  Wady  Mokatteb 
and  Wady  Mugh4ra,  seems  to  have  been  extensively  worked  both  by 
the  Egyptians  and  also,  perhaps,  by  a  less-civilized  race  after  their 
time ;  and  stone  hammers,  and  flakes  of  worked  flint  are  frequently 
found  on  the  mountain-sides. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Wady  Shellal,  on  its  south- 
em  side.  Major  Macdonald  has  discovered  a  large  heap  of  undoubted 
copper-slag,  which  still  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper  in 
it.  I  also  obtained  a  small  specimen  of  a  rock  containing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  copper,  and  some  pieces  of  malachite; 
but  I  could  not  discover  the  locality  whence  they  had  been  procured. 
The  sandstone  abounds  with  salt  and  natron,  and  the  water  obtained 
from  it  is  always  more  or  less  brackish.  In  some  of  the  wadies  con- 
siderable beds  of  curiously  crystallized  salt  are  found.  From  tiie 
limestone  I  collected  several  specimens  of  fossils,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Echinodermata  and  ExogyrcB ;  but  in  the  sandstone  I  found  but 
one  organism,  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  fossil  plant.  A  consider- 
able elevation  of  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  has  apparently 
taken  place.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Tor,  large  quantities  of 
shells  in  a  semifossil  state,  but  similar  to  the  existing  spedee,  are 
found  at  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
sea,  and  large  blocks  of  coral  occur  at  a  still  higher  elevation; 
considerable  raised  beaches  also  occur  at  Has  Mohammed.  Yet  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  extensive  elevation  of  the  land  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  has  taken  place  in  modem  days ;  nor  does  it  appear 
from  the  formation  of  the  ridge  of  Chalouf-et-Terraba,  which 
separates  the  Bitter  Lakes  from  the  Eed  Sea,  that  the  two  were  ever 
naturally  connected,  except  indeed  it  were  in  prehistoric  times. 

Of  the  agencies  which  are  still  at  work  in  modifying  the  snr&ce 
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of  the  oonntiy  at  the  present  day,  frost  and  rain  appear  to  play  the 
most  important  part  in  the  higher  mountains  of  the  granitic  district; 
hut  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  affect  to  a  greater 
degree  the  sandstone,  hy  destroying  the  ferruginous  cement  which 
hinds  together  its  particles,  and  thus  decomposing  it.  Yet  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  are  apparently  so  gradual  and  slow, 
that  I  feel  convinced  that  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  to  this  day  hut 
little  altered  in  its  nature  from  what  it  was  when  the  children  of 
Israel  wandered  in  its  wilderness  more  than  3500  years  ago. 


2.  On  the  oldest  known  BsmBH  Cbab  (Pakeinachus  longipe8)/rom 
the  FoBEST  Mabblb,  Malmbsbxtby,  Wilts.  By  HsiTBr  Wooo- 
WABD,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.8.  (of  the  British  Museum). 

[Plate  XXIV.  fig.  1.] 

I  AH  indehted  to  my  friend  Professor  Thomas  Bell,  F.K..S.,  of  the 
Wakes,  Selhome,  Hants,  for  the  opportunity  of  descrihing  this  new 
and  heautiful  crustacean. 

The  specimen  is  from  the  Forest  Marhle  of  Malmeshury,  and  was 
discovered  several  years  ago  by  the  weU-known  collector  of  Oxford- 
Clay  and  Oolitic  fossils,  Mr.  Wm.  Buy.  It  will  be  seen  to  have  nearly 
all  its  limbs  in  situ ;  and  it  shows  the  carapace  with  four  segments  of 
the  abdomen  united  to  it,  resting  upon  a  slab  of  Forest  Marble  covered 
with  the  remains  of  Penta4srini,  Acrosalenia  hemiddaroides,  shells  of 
Atnetda,  EhynehoneUa,  and  traces  of  the  drift-wood  to  which  the 
Oolitic  Pentacrinites  (like  the  bamades  of  our  modem  seas)  were 
attached. 

The  limbs  of  this  crustacean  are  extremely  long  and  slen- 
der; and  Jbi  this  respect,  and  also  in  their  form  and  in  that  of 
the  carapace,  with  its  remarkable  prominent  tubercles  in  frx)nt,  it 
closely  resembles  the  common  **  Spider  Crabs "  (the  Maiadce  and 
Leptopodidce)  living  on  our  own  coasts  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
Great  Japanese  Crab,  the  Inachus  Kcempferi,  of  De  Haan.  The  Upper 
White  Jura  of  Germany  has  yielded  carapaces  of  several  minute 
Crustacea,  which  are  either  Brachpirous  or  Anomurous ;  but  as  no 
limbs  or  abdominal  segments  have  been  met  with,  it  is  more  doubt- 
ful where  to  place  them  in  a  classification  of  the  fossil  forms. 

Professor  Eeuss*  and  H.  von  Meyer  f  have  described  three  genera 
and  twenty -five  species  of  these  forms  (some  of  which  have  been  re- 
produced in  Mr.  Lowry's  *  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea  'J) ;  but  none  of 
them  are  comparable  with  the  carapace  of  Pdkdnachus, 

*  SitJEungsb.  K.  Akad.  d  Wies.  in  Wien,  xm.,  1858. 

t  Palasontogr.  Caasel,  1859-61,  Bd.  vii.  p.  188,  t.  23  (Monograph  on  the 
Prosoponida), 

)  Palmnachus  longvpes  is  there  figured  with  the  eeneric  name  Protocarcinus 
whioh  bad  been  given  to  it  (in  MS.)  by  Prof.  Bell ;  but  it  is  not  adopted  here, 
first,  because  the  fossil  has  no  affinity  to  Carcinus,  and  secondly,  because  the 
prefix  "  Proto*^  is  objectionable  in  Palieontology. 
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lu  the  swollen  form  of  tbe  branchial  regions,  and  the  well- 
marked  nuchal  furrow,  it  resembles  the  genus  Inachu^,  with  which 
it  also  agprees  in  tbe  form  and  proportion  of  its  limbs  ;  but  the  bifid 
and  diverging  rostral  tubercles  more  nearly  agree  with  the  Maiada, 
thus  offering  a  connecting  link  for  these  divisions  of  Milne-Edwards's 
Triangulares,  The  Triangular  Crabs  are  certainly  one  of  the 
earliest  families  of  Brachyura;  and  notwithstanding  their  dull 
habits,  they  make  up  by  their  exceeding  fecundity*  for  want  of 
strength  and  cunning,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  maintain  their 
ground  even  to  the  present  day. 

Pax^ikachus  lonoipes,  H.  W.     PL  XXIV.  fig.  1. 

Carapace  suborbicular,  broadest  behind;  branchial  regions  large 
and  rounded,  their  surfaces  covered  with  extremely  minute  rounded 
tubercles;  tbe  gastric  region  well  defined  by  a  somewhat  deep 
furrow  ;  the  frontal  and  hepatic  regions  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  entire  carapace,  tumid  and  ornamented  with  two  subcentral 
tubercles  and  a  semicircle  of  five  other  tubercles  ;  mai^gin  irregularly 
swollen  and  depressed,  and  contracting  towards  the  rostrum,  which 
is  represented  by  two  prominent  widely  diverging  and  rounded 
horns,  at  tbe  exterior  bases  of  which,  in  the  recent  Leptopodidce, 
the  eyes  are  placed;  these,  however,  cannot  be  detected  in  the 
fossil. 

The  abdomen  is  imperfect,  but  indicates  a  female ;  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  most  perfect  segment  are  somewhat  angular,  deeply  grooved 
across,  and  also  between  the  central  portion  and  the  epimera. 

The  arm,  wrist,  and  hand  have  respectively  five,  three,  and  two 
tubercles  on  their  upper  angle ;  the  hand  is  didactyle,  and  resembles 
the  recent  Stenorht/nchus  in  form. 

The  walking  legs  are  of  about  three  times  the  length  of  the 
carapace,  very  slender,  and  have  a  row  of  minute  tubercles  upon 
their  upper  surface. 

Breadth  of  carapace  across  the  branchial  region  8  lines,  length  from 
attachment  of  abdomen  to  base  of  rostral  spines  9  lines ;  rostral 
spines  2|  lines  in  length  ;  arm  about  5  lines ;  wrist  2^  lines ;  hand 
5|  lines ;  longest  limb  28  lines. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIV.  fig.  1. 

Fig.  1.  Palainaekus  lotiffipes,  H.  Woodw.    Forest  Marble,  MalmeBboiy,  Wilto. 
Natural  «ize. 


3.  Notes   on  the  Species   of  the  Gentts  Ebton,  Desm,,  from  the 

Lias  and  Oolite  of  England  and  Bavaria.     By  Heitbt  Woon- 

WAKD,  Esq.,  F.G.8.,  F.Z.S.  (of  the  British  Museum). 

[Plates  XXIV.  figs.  2-4.  &  XXV.  figs.  1-^.] 

The  genus  Enjon  was  established  by  Desmarest  (in  Brongniart 

and  Desmarest's  *  Natural  History  of  Fossil  Crustacea :'  Paris,  1822) 

*  The  female  Maia  squinado  bears  at  one  time  upwards  of  seventy-sue 
thousand  eggs  (Couch). 
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for  certain  forms  of  Astactdof,  with  extremely  broad  and  flat  cara- 
paces, found  in  the  Lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  one  of  the 
earliest  known  geological  localities  on  the  continent,  and  perhaps 
the  most  prolific  in  its  jield  of  organic  remains. 

Only  one  species  was  then  determined — the  En/on  Cuvieri  of 
Desmarest  (Macratirites  arcliformis  of  Schlotheim  (1820),  Locusta 
marina  of  Bajer  (1757),  and  first  figured  by  Knorr  and  Walch 
in  1755).  Since  that  time  Heir  Germar,  Count  Miinster,  H.  von 
Meyer,  Professors  M'Coy  and  Quenstedt  haye  each  contributed  new 
species.  Lastly,  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Oppel,  of  the  Koyal  Bavarian 
Museum,  Munich,  a  Foreign  Correspondent  of  this  Society  (whose 
early  death  we  must  all  lament*),  has  collected,  revised,  and  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  genus,  so  that  in  1862  (the  date  of  his 
book)  the  list  of  recorded  species  amounted  to  fourteen  f. 

Professor  M'Coy  was  the  first  to  record  an  English  species  of  this 
genus,  the  Eryon  Barrovensis,  firom  the  Lias  of  Barrow-on-Soar, 
Leicestershire.  [See  the  *  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  His- 
tory,' 1849,  p.  172.]  But  as  his  description  varies  in  some  points 
and  is  unaccompanied  by  a  figure,  I  have  ventured  to  delineate  it 
by  the  help  of  ike  fine  examples  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Bev.  P.  B. 
Brodie,  F.G.S.,  and  those  in  the  British  Museum.  I  also  subjoin  a 
revised  description  of  it,  and  notices  of  other  British  species  of  this 
genus  from  the  Lias  and  Oolite,  collected  and  lent  by  Charles 
Moore,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  of  Bath,  Captain  Hussey,  of  Lyme  Begb,  and 
from  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  obtained  by  £.  C.  H.  Day, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  formerly  of  Charmouth. 

Ebyon,  Desmar.  1822. 

Coleia,  Broderip,  1835,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  2nd  ser.  vol.  v.  t.  12. 
f.  1  ik  2. 

1.  Ebyok  aktiquxts,  Brodp.,  sp. 

Although  unwilling  to  abolish  a  genus  named  in  honour  of  so 
great  a  geologist  as  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  I  am  compelled  to 
endorse  the  decision  of  my  late  friend  Dr.  Albert  Oppel,  and  make 
this  the  first  and  largest  English  species  of  the  genus  Eryon  {Eryon 
anttquuSf  Brodp.  sp.)t* 

From  the  lias,  Lyme  Eegis. 

2.  Ebtok  Babbovbnsis,  M'Coy,  1849.     PI.  XXV.  fig.  1. 

The  carapace  of  this  species  (like  that  of  its  congeners)  is  extremely 
flat,  about  one- eighth  broader  than  long,  the  posterior  margin  is 
truncated,  the  lateral  margins  are  fringed  with  minute  spines  ;  two 
indentations  intersect  the  border  on  either  side  (the  first  being  some- 
what behind,  and  the  second  upon  the  line  of  the  cervical  farrow), 
and  enclose  between  them  a  short  rotundato-quadrate  lobe. 

*  Dr.  Oppel  died  on  22nd  December,  1865,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four 
years. 

t  FuiU  Palaontologisohe  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Museum  des  Kon.  Bayer. 
Staates,  von  Dr.  Albert  Oppel :  Stuttgardt,  1864. 

t  See  Oppel's  F^  MittheU.  p.  11. 
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The  sides  of  the  carapace  curve  rapidly  inwards  in  front,  leaving 
the  anterior  margin  only  half  the  width  of  the  posterior  portion. 

The  carapace  is  broadly  notched  in  front  with  two  lateral  orbital 
fossse  formed  by  the  lateral  angles  of  the  -carapace. 

A  tuberculated  ridge  passes  up  the  centre  of  the  carapace,  from 
the  posterior  margin  to  the  cervical  fnrrow,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected ;  it  reappears  for  a  short  space  in  front. 

Two  lateral  equidistant  tuberctdated  ridges  mark  out  the  branchial 
regions,  and  are  also  continued  smoothly  upon  the  frontal  portion  of 
the  carapace. 

Each  antenna  of  the  inner  pair  has  two  many-jointed  setae,  the 
outer  one  being  slightly  the  longer.  Each  of  the  outer  <tTi^nn« 
has  a  laige  oval  scale  attached  to  its  broad  basal  joint ;  the  setee  are 
single,  and  scarcely  thicker  than  those  of  the  inner  pair. 

The  eyes,  but  rarely  preserved,  are  placed  near  the  base  of  the 
scale  of  the  outer  antennae.  In  a  specimen  from  Lyme  Begis  (from 
Mr.  Day's  collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum)  the  external 
pair  of  footjaws  (or  sixth  pair  of  maxOlaiy  appendages),  with  their 
broad  oblong  basied  joints  and  their  more  slender  four-jointed  palpi, 
are  well  preserved. 

The  first  pair  of  legs  are  robust  and  short,  as  compared  with 
Eryon  anHquus,  the  hcmd  and  carpus  nearly  equalling  the  length  of 
the  middle  of  the  carapace ;  fingers  slender,  pointed,  of  equal  length, 
incurved  at  the  tip,  the  moveable  one  most  incurved. 

The  succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  much  smaller,  and  are  each  ter- 
minated with  pincers,  except  the  fifth  pair,  which  are  monodactylons 
at  their  extremities.  The  abdomen  is  slightly  longer  than  the  cara- 
pace, and  one-third  less  in  width ;  the  first  segment  is  narrow,  and 
has  two  tubercles  on  its  lateral  margins;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  have  each  two  lateral  and  a  mc^lian  tubercle ;  the  sixth  seg- 
ment has  a  median  and  two  lateral  ridges ;  these  are  continued  on 
the  seventh  segment  or  ''telson,"  which  is  acutely  triangular  in 
form ;  the  caudal  plates  are  very  broad,  and  roundly  quadrate  in 
form ;  the  outer  pair  of  plates  are  divided  by  a  curved  suture  near 
their  extremities  as  in  other  Astacidas*, 

The  epimera  of  the  first  five  segments  are  rounded ;  that  of  the 
sixth  is  falcate,  and  to  its  lateral  and  posterior  margins  the  caudal 
lamellae  are  articulated. 

Dimensions  (from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum).^-Length 
4|  inches  ;  extreme  breadth  of  carapace  2  inches  4  lines ;  length 
of  carapace  2  inches  2  lines ;  breadth  of  frontal  portion  of  carapace 
1  inch ;  length  of  abdomen  2  inches  8  lines,  breadth  of  same  1| 
inch ;  bread^  of  caudal  plates  2  inches  4  lines ;  extreme  length 
of  chelae  2  inches  10  lines  (length  of  second  pair  of  limbs  2  inches 
4  Hues,  Mr.  Brodie's  specimen) ;  breadth  of  first  pair  of  limbs  3 
lines,  second  pair  2  lines. 

Localities. — lias,  Barrow-on-Soar. 

The  affinities  of  this  species  are  more  with  En/on  antiquus,  save 

*  This  suture  is  absent  in  the  outer  caudal  lamellsB  of  the  Solenbolen  t 
— a  most  important  distinction :  ihej  differ  widely  also  in  form. 
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for  the  extreme  length  of  the  forearms  of  the  latter  and  the  more 
oval  form  of  its  carapace. 

3.  Ertok  cbassichbus,  spec.  nov.    PI.  XXV.  fig.  2. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  two  specimens  repre- 
senting this  species, — one  a  detached  and  folded  carapace,  exhibiting 
the  upper  surface ;  the  other  an  almost  entire  example  exhibiting 
the  under  surface — a  position  in  which  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
specimens  occur,  not  only  in  our  own  lias,  but  in  the  Lithographic 
Stone  of  Solenhofen. 

The  separate  carapace  (obtained  by  Mr.  E.  C.  H.  Day,  F.G.S., 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum)  is  one-third  broader  Uian  long, 
and  is  altogether  more  rounded  in  form  than  E,  Barrovensis  or 
E,  antiquus. 

The  branchial  margin  has  along  its  border  a  row  of  strong  spines, 
which  gradually  decrease  in  size  towards  the  frontal  portion  of  the 
carapace,  where  they  entirely  disappear. 

The  indentations  along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  carapace  are 
less  deep,  and  the  lobes  formed  thereby  have  not  the  pointed  cha- 
racter seen  in  E,  Barrovensts  and  other  species.  The  orbital  fossse 
are  rounder,  and  have  one  spine  on  their  exterior  border ;  the  rostral 
notch  is  but  slightly  indented. 

Between  the  orbital  fosssB  and  the  nuchal  furrow  there  is  seen 
upon  the  margin  of  Mr.  Day's  specimen  a  prominent  round  body, 
which,  from  its  form,  is  most  probably  the  eye  somewhat  displaced  ; 
but  in  E.  arctiformis  they  are  placed  outside  the  outer  antennae. 

The  surface  of  the  carapace  is  uniformly  and  finely  punctated, 
and  has  the  three  ridges  seen  in  En/on  Barrovensis ;  but  they  are 
not  tuberculated,  save  at  the  posterior  margin,  where  one  tubercle  is 
placed  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  lateral  ridges. 

A  striking  distinction  marks  this  species,  in  the  shortness  and 
thickness  of  the  hands  (as  seen  in  an  almost  entire  example  from  the 
collection  of  Captain  Hussey  of  Lyme  Regis).  The  fixed  and  move- 
able digits  are  less  equal,  broader,  and  more  curved  than  in  the  other 
English  species. 

The  four  following  pairs  of  limbs  are  only  imperfectly  preserved ; 
nor  does  the  underside  of  the  abdomen  yield  much  detail. 

The  seventh  segment  (or  telson)  is  perhaps  more  pointed,  and  the 
caudal  plates  less  roimd,  than  in  E.  Barrovensis. 

The  only  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  is  fiimished 
with  hands  like  E.  crassichelis  is  the  E.  Escheri*,  Oppel  (also  fix)m 
the  Lower  Lias) ;  but  the  specimen  is  one-half  the  size  and  too 
imperfect  for  comparison,  save  in  the  chelae.  The  specimen  figured 
by  Oppel  is  from  Miilligen,  near  Baden.     . 

Dimensions. — Carapace  (detached) :  length  2  inches  1  line  ;  breadth 
3  inches  (measured  across  the  branchial  region) ;  breadth  of  frontal 
portion  of  carapace  16  lines. 

Nearly  entire  specimen  (Captain  Hussey's  collection) : —Greatest 
length  of  animal  3  inches  6  fines ;  greatest  breadth  of  carapace  1 

*  See  Oppel,  op.  eit.  t  I.  fig.  1,  p.  10. 
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inch  10  lines ;  greatest  breadth  of  abdomen  1  inch  1  line ;  length  of 
carapace  1  inch  7  lines ;  length  of  abdomen  1  inch  10  lines  ;  length 
of  telson  7  lines ;  lengUi  of  forearm  and  hand  15  lines ;  breadth  of 
hand  4  lines. 

4.  Ebtok  Wilmcoteksib,  spec.  nov.    PI.  XXIY.  ^g.  3. 

A  slab  from  the  collection  of  Charles  Moore,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  of  Bath, 
contains  no  fewer  than  fifteen  individuals  of  a  small  species*  of  Eryonf 
which  1  have  been  extremely  unwilling  to  treat  as  distinct  from  E. 
Barrovensis,  on  account  of  the  drcumstcmce  that  the  entire  group  are 
preserved  with  their  ventral  surfaces  exposed,  and  in  none  can  the 
contour  of  the  carapace  be  traced. 

Among  the  specimens  from  the  collection  of  B.  F.  Tomes,  Esq., 
F.Z.S.,  is  a  small  carapace  without  any  appendages,  which,  how- 
ever, agrees  very  well  in  size  with  the  above-mentioned  examples, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  identical  with  them. 

The  former  is  from  the  railway-cutting  at  Pyle  Hill,  near  Bristol, 
from  the  "  insect-bed  "  or  "  Modiola-minima  "  bed  of  the  geological 
surveyors,  one  of  the  basement  beds  of  the  Lower  lias. 

The  latter  is  from  Wilmcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  from  the 
"  bottom  block  "-bed  of  the  Lower  lias. 

This  carapace  (see  figure)  is  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  in  its 
proportions  than  E,  Barrovensis  (measuring  14|  lines  in  breadth, 
12  lines  in  length) ;  the  branchial  region  is  more  rounded ;  and  the 
dentations  around  the  margin  of  the  carapace  are  much  wider  in 
proportion  to  its  size ;  whilst  the  relative  distance  across  the  frontal 
portion  is  twice  that  of  E,  Barrovensis,  The  surface  of  the  carapace 
is  evenly  covered  with  itiinute  granulations ;  and  there  are  no  large 
tubercles  along  the  median  line,  such  as  occur  in  the  former  species. 

Whether  the  Pyle-Hill  specimens  be  identical  with  the  Wilmcote 
example  remains  to  be  proven ;  in  the  meantime  I  have  ventured  to 
name  the  carapace  Wilmcotensis,  as  I  think  it  important  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Liassic  palseontologists  to  this  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  more  complete  8X>ecimens  may  be  sought  for. 

6.  Ebton  Bbodibi,  spec.nov.t    PI.  XXIV.  ^g,  2. 

Tlus  unique  form  is  from  the  Lower  Lias  rock,  Lyme  B^is,  and 
is  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  other  species  of  this  genus  by  its 
more  strongly  ridged  carapace  and  the  straightness  of  the  margin 
along  its  branchial  regions ;  the  greatest  width  of  the  carapace  is  not 
in  the  centre  of  the  branchial  portion,  but  at  its  extreme  front,  from 
which  point  the  breadth  decreases  to  one-third  at  the  posterior  mar- 
gin, which,  however,  is  mutilated.  The  hepatic  region  is  less  dilated 
laterally,  but  wider  in  front  than  in  E,  Barrovensis ;  and  the  orbital 
fosssB  and  rostral  indentation  are  less  deep.  In  this  specimen  one 
eye  is  preserved  in  situ,  A  second  furrow  (but  faintiy  seen  in  the 
centre  of  other  species  of  En/on)  crosses  the  entire  breadth  of  the 

*  Keasuring  2  inches  in  their  greatest  lengUii  and  about )  inch  in  width, 
t  British  I^iseum  Collection. 
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carapace  behind  the  nuchal  furrow,  entering  the  margin  at  the  latero- 
posterior  indentation. 

A  rounded  protuberance  occupies  the  centre  of  the  carapace  in 
front  of  the  nuchal  furrow,  and  a  small  tubercle  behind  it.  There 
are  two  lateral  furrows  upon  the  branchial  region  on  either  side  of 
the  mesial  ridge.  The  surface  of  the  carapace  is  sparingly  granu- 
lated. 

Dimensions,  —  Length  of  carapace  2  inches  (when  perfect)  ; 
greatest  breadth  1  inch  10  lines  ;  width  in  front  11  lines ;  width 
at  nuchal  farrow  1  inch  4  lines. 

I  have  named  this  example  after  the  president  of  the  Warwick- 
shire Naturalists*  Field-club,  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
who  has  obligingly  placed  his  collection  at  my  service. 

6.  Ebyon  Moorbi,  spec.  nov.     PL  XXV.  fig.  3. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Bath  Museum  (especially  during  the 
BritiBh  Association  Meeting  in  Bath)  will  remember  the  fine  suite  of 
fossils  from  the  Upper  lias  fish-bed  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
F.G.S.,  of  Bath,  who  has  devoted  years  of  labour  to  the  investigation 
of  this  and  other  Jurassic  beds. 

Among  a  number  of  specimens  (including  six  or  seven  different 
species)  is  the  present  very  perfect  Uttle  Eryon,  which  I  have  named 
after  its  discoverer. 

The  original  is  14  Hues  in  length,  and  6  lines  in  its  greatest 
width. 

The  carapace  is  smooth  and  nearly  oval,  but  truncated  at  its 
extremities,  being  4  Hues  wide  at  its  posterior  border,  and  2|  lines 
at  its  anterior. 

A  double  furrow,  uniting  in  the  centre  of  the  carapace,  crosses 
the  entire  breadth,  diverging  at  the  lateral  border,  and  forming,  by 
two  slight  indentations,  a  square  central  lobe  on  either  side,  1  line 
in  breadth. 

A  small  projecting  tooth  marks  the  shallow  orbital  depression 
on  either  side,  while  two  prominent  rostral  spines  enclose  the 
antennas. 

The  forearm  (which  is  the  only  limb  preserved)  is,  in  its  entire 
length,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  carapace,  of  which  the  slender 
didactyle  extremities  form  one  fourth  part. 

The  median  ridge  of  the  carapace  only  extends  as  far  as  the 
nuchal  furrow.    , 

The  frontal  central  portion  is  tumid,  and  is  slightly  granular 
anteriorly. 

•     The  abdominal  segments  are  4  lines  in  width,  and  are  strongly 
grooved  transversely,  and  have  their  lateral  margins  granulated. 

The  telson  is  acutely  angular ;  the  side  lobes  are  more  narrow  and 
pointed  than  in  the  other  English  species,  more  closely  resembling 
in  this  respect  E.  arcHformis  from  Solenhofen, 

Eryan  Afoarei  is  represented  in  the  Solenhofen  Stone  by  E,  Schu- 
herti  of  Meyer,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  the  lateral  emargi- 
nations  and  transverse  furrows  on  the  carapace,  E,  Schvberti  being 
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apparently  destitate  of  a  nuchal  Aurow ;   it  differs  also  in  the  form 
of  the  anterior  horder  of  its  carapace. 

Upper  White  lias.  Ilminster.  Mnsemn  of  Charles  Moore,  Esq., 
F.G.8. 

7.  Ebton  Oppeli,  spec.  nov.     PI.  XXTV.  fig.  4. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  a  curious  specimen  of  Eryon  (part 
of  the  Haberlein  collection,  now  lodged  in  the  British  Museum) 
from  the  Lithographic  Stone  of  Solenhofen. 

It  is  preserved  upon  the  plane  surface  of  a  slab,  and  shows  the 
five  pairs  of  limbs,  the  large  and  broad  maxillipedes  with  their  palpi 
attached,  one  of  the  inner  antennas  with  its  two  set®,  cmd,  lasUj, 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  wi^  their 
caudal  plates  attached. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  specimens  of  Eryon  which  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  from  Solenhofen,  and  among  the  numerous 
examples  figured,  I  cannot  find  a  single  instance  in  which,  as  in 
this  individual,  the  first  pair  of  chehe  are  so  small  as  compared  with 
the  four  succeeding  pairs  of  legs,  or  in  which  the  caudal  plates, 
including  the  central  plate  (the  telson)  are  so  remarkably  round  and 
broad. 

In  illustration  of  the  complete  manner  in  which  the  Solenhofen 
Crustacea  have  been  treated,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  inde- 
terminable example  out  of  a  collection  containing  upwards  of  400 
specimens  of  this  class. 

I  propose  to  name  it  Eryon  Oppeli,  after  the  author  of  the 
'  Paliiontologischen  Mittheilungen,'  whose  works  will  long  remain 
his  best  monument. 

Length  of  forearm  1  inch  4  lines,  breadth  2  lines;  length  of 
chelsB  2  lines,  second  pair  18  lines  long,  breadth  1^  line ;  length 
of  third  pair  14  lines,  breadth  1|  line ;  length  of  fourth  pair  13 
lines,  breadth  \\  line ;  all  these  are  chelate,  but  the  fifth  pair  are 
monodactylous ;  length  of  fifth  pair  7^  lines,  breadth  1  line. 

Maxillae  b^  lines  in  length  by  3  lines  in  breadth,  semiorbicular 
in  form  exteriorly,  interior  margins  straight  and  finely  serrated ; 
palpus  3  lines  in  length;  antennae  3^  lines  in  length;  abdomen 
8j|  lines  in  breadth ;  telson  7  lines  long  by  6^  broad — with  the 
overlapping  caudal  plates,  making  11  lines  in  breadth. 

Eryok,  sp.  ? 

I  wish  to  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moore  has  also  obtained  from 
this  same  Upper  lias  rock  a  fine  Eryon,  which  measured  at  least 
6  inches  in  length,  its  abdomen  2  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  cara- 
pace probably  2a|  inches ;  much  of  the  latter,  however,  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  giving  it  a 
specific  name,  as  it  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  Eryon  anHquus  when 
we  know  more  about  it. 

Ebtok,  sp? 

Lower  Chalk,  Steyning.     {Vide  Morris's  Catalc^e,  p.  108.) 

This  is  probably  a  portion  of  a  SquiUa,  several  fragments  of  which 
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have  been  found.  Two  are  in  the  British  Mnseum  (from  Mrs. 
Smith's  collection),  from  the  hard  chalk  of  Dover ;  another  is  in  the 
collection  of  James  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  and  is  figured  in  Mr. 
Lowry's  *  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea.'  I  know  of  no  Cretaceous 
species  of  Eryon. 


JAM. 

Dogger. 

Malm 

j 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

Erton,  Deamar. 
1.  propinquufl,  Schfot. 

* 

2.  spmimanus,  Germ. 

3.  orfaiculatus,  Miinst. 

4.  eloneatuB,  Munst 

5.  arctuormis,  Schlot 

6.  bilobatus,  Munsi.     

7.  loDgipes,  Fraas    

8.  Schuberti,  Me^jer    

9.  Eedenbacheri,  Munst, 

10.  Perroni,  EtaU. 

« 

1 1 ,  HftH^i^TiTii,  M^yfT     ...................... 

12.  Edwaidsii,  Mortkre 

13.  Kscheri,  <W/ 

* 
* 

14.  antiquus,  Brod.    

15.  Barrovengie,  M'Coy    

16.  Moorei,  H.  Woodw 

17.  Wilmcotensis,  H.  Woodw 

* 
* 

la  Brodiei,  H.  Woodw 

19.  crassichelis,  H.  Woodw 

20.  OppelL  H.  Woodw, 

— 

6 

•• 

3 

•  • 

1 

10 

Note. — ^The  species,  in  the  aboye  Table,  numbered  1  to  9  are  finom  the  Solen- 
hofen  limestone,  and  described  and  figured  bj  Dr.  Oppel  {op.  cii.),  also : — 
E,  Eacheri  from  the  Lower  Lias,  Bt^en. 
E.  (Coleia)  antiquum  Lower  Lias,  Ljme:  by  Mr.  Broderip,  Trans.  G^L  Soc. 

2nd  senee,  toL  t.  t.  12.  f.  1  &  2. 
E,  BarrowMM,  Lower  Lias,  Barrow-on-Soar :  by  Prof.  M'Cqy,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 

1849,  p.  172. 
E  HartTnannif  from  the  Upper  Lias,  WQrtemberg:  by  H.  Ton  Meyer,  NoTa 

Act  Acad.  0.  zriii.  Bd.  p.  263. 
R  Perroni,  from  the  Qxfordian,  Calmoutiers,  Haute-Sadne,  Franoe :  by  M. 

Etallon,  Crust  Foss.  de  la  H.-Sadne,  Bullet  Soc.  GMoL  de  France,  t  xyi. 

p.  169,  tab.  4.  f.  1-3. 
E.  Edwardtii,  from  the  Upper  Lias,  Calyadoe :  b^  M.  Moridre,  1864,  Bull,  de 

la  Soc.  Linn,  de  Normandie,  t  viii  p.  89,  pi.  vi. 
For  directing  my  attention  to  this  last  species,  I  am  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Balph  Tate,  F.O.S.,  the  obliging  Subcurator  of  the  Geological  Society's 
Museum. 
The  remaining  five  species  enumerated  are  figured  and  described  in  this  paper. 

Although  the  genus  Eryon  occurs  fossil  at  Solenhofen  with  a 
Limtdus  so  like  our  own  recent  species  that,  I  think,  no  one  will 
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doubt  their  consanguinity,  yet  the  former  has  died  out,  and  the 
latter  remains  to  this  day. 

The  ScyllaridUe,  which  take  their  place  at  the  present  day,  have 
only  a  mimetic  resemblance  to  them,  the  simulation  being  assisted 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  broad  scale-like  form  of  the  outer  pair  of 
antennse,  which  are  flattened  out  and  lie  in  a  plane  with  the  cara- 
pace. They,  however,  ojQTer  some  points  for  comparison,  and  occur 
most  commonly  in  the  China  Seas  and  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  asso- 
ciated with  recent  Limuli  and  forms  of  Palinurtis,  &c,,  which  are 
found  together  in  a  fossil  condition  in  Bavaria. 

Where  a  series  of  similar  forms  occur  together,  fossil  and  recent, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  a  similarity  of  conditions  favourable  to  such  a 
group. 

The  wide  tracks  of  flue  argillaceous  mud  which  characterize  the 
enormous  rivers  of  China,  the  coast,  and  its  adjacent  islands,  agree 
well  with  the  lithological  texture  of  the  Solenhofen  beds  in  which 
the  fossil  Crustacea  lie  imbedded;  and  the  terrestrial  conditions 
evidenced  by  the  remains  of  Sauria,  the  Archceopteryx,  and  Ptero- 
dactyles,  wiUi  countless  LiheUtUce,  spiders,  and  Cy codecs  oi  lai^ge  siee, 
point  to  a  continent  dose  at  hand,  the  rivers  of  which  brought  down 
the  periodic  mud-avalanches  which  entombed  the  cuttlefishes  and 
Crustacea  in  such  quantities  both  at  Fappenheim  and  Solenhofen. 

By  referring  to  the  preceding  Table,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  three 
continental  species  of  En/on  (E.  EscTieri,  Edwardsi,  and  Hartmanm) 
occur  in  the  lias^  the  remainder  being  from  the  Lithographic  Stone 
(Upper  Oolite), 

We  ought  tiion,  T  think,  either  to  find  many  more  species  in  our 
Oolite,  or  to  r^ard  the  lithographic  species  as  the  representatives 
of  our  Liassic  forms  in  Bavaria. 

A  comparison  of  further  genera  and  species  from  the  lias  will  show 
that  we  have  representatives  of  nearly  every  form  from  Solenhofen 
in  our  lias  beds. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES 

{lUttstraiive  of  the  genus  Eryon). 

Plate  XXIV.  figs.  2-4. 

Fig.  2.  Carapace  of  Eryon  Brodiei,  H.  Woodw.  .  Lower  Liaa,  Lyme  Begia.  Two- 
thirds  the  natural  size.     Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Eryon  WilmcotensU^  H.  Woodw.     Lower  Lias,  Wilmoote.    Natoral  sin. 

Collection  of  R.  F.  Tomes,  Esq.,  F.Z.S. 

4.  Eryon  Oppeli,  H.  Woodw.    Lithographic  stone,  Solenhofen.    Natural 

sise ;  m>m  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 

Plate  XXV.  figs.  1-3. 

Kg.  1.  Eryon  Barrovenns,  WCoj,  Lower  Lias,  Barrow  on  Soar,  LeioeaterBhire. 
One-half  the  natural  size ;  restored  from  specimens  in  the  ooUedaon 
of  the  Bey.  P.  B.  Brodie,  M.A.,  F.a.S.,  and  in  the  British  Museum. 

2.  Eryon  cramchelis.  H.  Woodw.    Lower  Lias,  Ljme  Regis.    One-third 

the  natural  sixe.    Collection  of  Captain  Hussey,  Lyme. 

3.  Eryon  Moorei,  H.  Woodw.    Upper  White  Lias,  Sminster.     Twice  the 

natural  size.    Collection  of  Charles  Moore,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Bath. 
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4.  On  a  Nbw  Genus  of  Phtllopodous  CEUSTACEA/rom  the  Mojfat 
Shales  (Llakdeilo  Elaos)  Dumfbiesshiee.  Bj  B^bt  Woodwaed, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

[PlJLTB  XXV,  figs.  4-7.] 

HATiNa  lately  received  from  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  of  Edmburgh, 
specimens  of  shells,  attributed  to  Discina  and  Modiolopsis,  from 
Garple  Bum,  near  Moffat,  I  examined  them  in  conjunction  with  mj 
colleague,  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.L.S. ;  and  we  were  enabled,  bj  the 
help  of  these  specimens  and  of  others  in  Mr.  Carruthers's  own  collec- 
tion, to  determine  them  all  to  belong  to  one  organism  (folded  in  some 
instances,  and  in  others  spread  open),  and  that  not  a  moUusk,  but  ^ 
crustacean  allied  to  Jjpus  &c. 

The  fossil  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  upper  yalve  of  & 
Discina,  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  Discina  nitida  from  the 
Carboniferous  lomestone,  and  to  Discina  lamellosa,  recent,  from  Peru ; 
but  upon  a  more  careful  examination  nearly  every  specimen  is 
found  to  have  in  the  front  of  the  shell  a  wedge-shaped  opening  with 
a  well-defined  border,  which  cuts  the  disk  nearly  to  its  centre  ♦. 

In  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Carruthers's  collection  (PI.  XXV.  fig.  7) 
the  wedge-shaped  sector  which  closes  this  opening  remains  in  situ^ 
but  the  suture  can  still  be  detected. 

In  another  specimen,  from  Mr.  Brown's  collection  (PI.  XXV. 
fig.  5),  remains  of  the  tail-segments  are  preserved  on  the  same  slab 
with  the  folded  shell. 

The  carapace,  for  such  it  must  bo  considered,  is  ornamented  by 
concentric  lines  of  growth,  which  curve  slightly  inwards  upon  reach- 
ing the  margin  of  the  wedge-shaped  suture  in  front.  These  con- 
centric lines  are  finer  and  closer  to  each  other  near  the  apex,  and 
more  stronly  marked  and  further  apart  near  its  margin.  The  sector 
displays  similar  concentric  lines  of  growth  with  the  rest  of  the  cara-» 
pace.  The  form  of  the  shell  is  slightly  conical,  as  in  Discina ;  but 
many  of  the  specimens,  being  crushed,  do  not  show  the  normal  form. 
The  apex  of  the  shell  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  wedge-shaped 
suture  before  mentioned. 

In  all  the  specimens  yet  seen  no  dorsal  furrow  can  be  detected, 
the  concentric  lines  passing  smoothly  in  unbroken  series  around 

"•^Mr.  DaTidflon,  to  whom  Mr.  Brown  had  submitted  certain  other  more 
minute  shell-like  impressions  from  these  shales,  thus  writes  oonceming  them 
•nd  the  fossil  at  present  under  consideration : — 

"33  Park  Crescent,  Brighton, 
"27th  October.  1865. 
"  Mr  DiAR  Sib,— I  send  for  your  inspection  the  two  specimens  that  were  sent 
to  me  faj  Mr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  were  derived  from  the  Dum- 
friesshire beds.    They  are  certamly  obscure  fossils;  but  the  specimens  you 
showed  me  were  not  Brachiopoda,  but,  as  you  said,  remains  of  Crustacea. 

"  Those  I  send  show  no  indications  of  the  fissure,  or  notch,  and  have  a  much 
more  Brachiopodous  look  than  those  in  London.  One  of  them  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  Linffula,'ihe  other  a  Discina ;  but  I  do  not  say  they  are  Brachiopoda. 
»♦•♦»♦♦♦»♦»»» 

"  I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)       "Tnos.  Davidson." 
"  2b  H,  Woodward,  jESsj." 
TOl.  XXn, — ^PABT  I,  2  M 
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the  posterior  sor&ce  up  to  the  marginB  of  the  suture.  The  a1;»senoe 
of  a  dorsal  furrow  at  once  separates  it  £rom  Peltocaris  Harhnesn 
and  P.  aptychoidea  (PI.  XXV.  fig.  6),  allied  forms  of  Phyllopodoos 
Crustacea  found  in  the  same  shales. 

The  wedge-shaped  suture,  which  divides  the  shield  of  this  crus- 
tacean in  front,  doubtless  corresponds  with  the  suture  in  the  shield 
of  Apus  and  the  nuchal  furrow  in  the  Macrurous  Decapods. 

A  fdmilar  line  of  separation  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  shield 
of  Peltocaris  apiychovdes,  (See  Mr.  Salter's  paper  in  the  Quart 
Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  viii.  pi.  21.  fig.  10.) 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  shield  in  this  old  crustacean,  and 
ialso  in  P.  aptycTwides,  always  separate  along  this  line  of  suture,  and 
leave  the  appearance  presented  in  the  figure  ?     (PI.  XXY.  fig.  4.) 

I  can  best  explain  this  by  referring  to  the  recent  Apus,  in  which 
the  footjaws,  branchiae,  and  abdomen  appear  to  be  all  strongly 
united  to  the  head,  and  that  to  the  rostral  portion  of  the  carapace ; 
whilst  to  the  far  lai^er  posterior  surface  of  tiie  shield  the  attachment 
is  so  slight  that  specimens  always  become  detached  in  this  manner, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  phragmacone  and  sheath  of  the  fossil  Belem- 
nite,  the  sofb  parts  of  the  animal  will  often  be  found  in  one  locality 
tod  the  carapaces  minus  the  frontal  portion  in  another. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Dithyrocaris,  an  allied  genus,  the  organs  of 
manducation  of  which  are  seldom  if  ever  found  with  the  shidds,  but 
in  nodules  (probably  composed  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal)  in  a 
bed  by  themselves*. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  that  among  the  specimens  frx>m 
Mr.  Carruthers's  cabinet  is  a  small  example  of  Pelioearis  aj^tychoides, 
which  exhibits  the  concentric  lines  of  growth  as  in  the  Jhsctna-Uka 
form  herein  described.     (See  Plate  XXV.  fig.  6.) 

With  the  exception  of  Graptolites,  fossils  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  Moffat  shales.  Mr.  Salter  has,  as  already  stated,  describedf 
two  phyllopodous  Crustacea,  Peltocaris  Harhnesd  and  P.  apiychoides. 
Professor  Harkness  has  found  a  small  Brachiopod  {Siphonotreta 
micula,  M'Coy),  and  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  formerly  of  Moffat,  a  single 
specimen  of  Tentaculites, 

The  addition,  therefore,  of  a  new  Phyllopod  is  an  interesting  dis- 
covery. From  its  resemblance  to  Discina,  I  have  proposed  for  it 
the  generic  name  of  Discinocaris,  and  the  specific  appellation  of 
Browniana  after  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  who  first  drew  my  attention  to  it 

Dimensions. — Diameter  of  disk-shaped  carapace  7  lines,  sector 
one-sixth  of  its  arc.  A  larger  specimen  folded  together  probably 
measured  14  lines  in  diameter. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  X3CV.  figs.  4-7. 

{lUiutrative  o/ Discinocaris  Browniana.) 

Fig.  4.  Discinocaris  Brovmiana,  H.  Woodw.    Moffat  Shales  (Lower  SUunan), 
Dumfriesshire.      Natural  size.      Collection  of  Mr.  D.  J.   Brown, 

*  Geol.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  1865,  p.  401,  pL  11. 
t  Quart.  Joum.  (Jeol.  Soc.  toL  lix.  p.  87. 
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Edinburgh.    The  wedge-Bhsped  rostral  portion  i«  absent  from  this 
specimen. 

5.  The  same,  in  whioh  the  shield  is  folded  together.    Natural  siie.     Col- 

lection of  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  Edinburgh. 

6.  Peliocaris  aptychoides^  Salter.    Moffiit  Shales,  Dumfriesshire.    Three 

times  the  natural  size.    Collection  of  W.  Carruthers,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

7.  JHscinocaris  Broumianay  having  the  wed^e-shaped  rostral  portion  in  situ. 

Natural  size.    Collection  of  W.  Carrut£ers,  Esq.,  F  .L.S.,  of  the  British 
Museum. 


5.  Notes  relating  to  the  Discovebt  of  Pbdcobdial  Fossils  in  (he 
LiKeuLA-FLAOs  in  the  Nbiohbourhood  of  Ttddtkqwladis  Silteb- 
LBAD  Mdtb.    By  John  Plant,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

[Abstract] 
The  author  recorded  in  this  paper  the  discovery,  daring  the  autumn 
of  1865,  of  fossils  at  Tyddyngwladis  in  beds  belonging  to  the  lin- 
gula-flags  or  Primordial  zone,  'and  partly  referable  to  species  known 
to  occur  in  other  parts  of  Wales  on  the  same  horizon. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  district,  undertaken  by  the  author 
and  Mr.  E.  Williamson,  has  enabled  them  to  draw  a  section  ex- 
tending from  the  junction  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cambrians*  at 
Cefii  Deuddwr  to  the  base  of  Craig-y-Dinas,  which  was  described 
in  detailt  by  the  author. 

The  following  list  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Lingula-beds  adopted  by  the  author,  and  arranged  in  their  order 
of  sequence,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  have  been  prepared,  after 
Mr.  Salter's  examination  of  the  collection. 

Tydd^jngwladis  Slates  {Lower  Lingula-heds). 


No.  1.  Has  not  been  examined. 
No.  2.  Anopolenus  Henrici,  SaiUr, 

Salteri,  Hicks. 

,  sp. 

Paradoxides  Hicksii,  SaUer, 

Hicrodiscus  punctatus,  Salter. 

Agnoetus  Dayidis,  SaUer, 

—  prinoeps,  Salter, 

Theca,  sp. 

(hum  Eisen  Slates  {Lower  Unguta-htds) 

No.  5.  Olenns  cataractes,  Salter. 

,  sp.  nov. 

Agnostus  princeps,  Salter. 

Hafod  Owen  Sandstones  {Middle  Lingula-bedsy 


No.  2.  lingulella  unguiculus,  SaUer, 

»  sp. 

Obolella,  sp. 

Protospongia  fenestrata,  SaUer, 
IDictyonema  Ghmptolithinum? 
No.  3.  Affnostus,  sp. 

Obolella,  lar^  sp. 
No.  4.  Paradoxides  Dayidis,  SaUer, 

Theca  corrugata,  SaUter, 


No.  5.  Agnostus  trisectus,  Salter, 
Track  of  a  Trilobite. 
Holocephalina,  sp. 


No.  6.  Olenus,  sp.  nor, 

Conoooryphe,  sp.  nov. 
LinguleUa  Dayisii,  Salter, 


No.  6.  Hymenooaris? 

Annelid-tracks  and  borings, 
^uthotrephis  (fucus). 


*  The  Upper  Cambrians  of  this  author  comprise  the  lingula-flags,  or  base 
of  the  Lower  Silurian,  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  other  geologists. 

t  Published  in  full  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  v. 
p.  220  et  seq. 

1  These  are  not  Mr.  Salter's  naming. 
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Ehiwfehj  Slntes  (Upper  Lingula-heds). 


No.  7.  OlenuB  (Peltura)  scarabreoides, 
Wahl, 
OlenuB  Bpinulosus,  Wahl. 
— ,   sp.   noT.,  with   longer 
spines. 


No.  7.  SphierophthalmaBhnmiIia,PM. 
i^^ostus  prinoeps,  Salter, 
Lmgolellm  lepia,  Salter. 
Orthis  lentioularis,  Daim, 
'—'f  sp.  noT. 


3foel  Oron  Slates  (Upper  Lingula-beds), 


No.  8.  Sphflsrophthalmus    peoten, 
Salter. 

humilis,  PhilL 

^-^  bisulcatoB,  P^. 

I alatus,  Back. 

Olenus  (Peltura)  scarabesoides, 

Wahl. 
{Parabob'na  serrata,  Salter. 


No.  8.  Olenus,  sp.  noT.  with  long  besd* 
spines. 
AgnosUis  prinoeps,  Salter, 
—  trisectos,  &Uter, 

,  sp.  nor. 

Conoooryphe  Plantii,  sp.  n., 

Salter. 
Conocoryphc,  sp. 


JraE  6,  1866. 
The  following  commiuiications  were  read : — 

1,  On  the  Metamobphio  and  Fossiuferoits  Eocks  of  the  couhtt  of 
Galwa¥.  By  Professor  R  Harkkess,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S.,  Queen's 
College^  Cork. 

The  portion  of  the  county  of  Galway  which  lies  between  Killery  Har- 
bour on  the  north  and  Galway  Bay  on  the  south,  includes  Con- 
nemara  and  Joyce's  country,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Ireland. 

A  section  of  the  geology  of  this  district  is  given  in  Sir  Bichard 
Griffith's  Geological  Map  of  Ireland ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  country 
have  been  generally  alluded  to  by  Sir  Eoderick  I.  Murchison  in  the 
last  edition  of '  Siluria.' 

The  rugged  Connemara  district  is  for  the  most  part  made  up 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  among  which  patches  of  granite  occur ; 
and  this  latter  rock  is  foimd  occupying  a  considerable  area  on  the 
south  of  the  metamorphic  series,  and  extending  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Galway  Bay.  It  also  constitutes  the  rocky  and  moory 
country  known  as  MoycuUen,  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Corrib. 

The  metamorphic  rocks,  as  they  are  seen  on  the  northern  margin 
of  the  granitic  area,  consist  of  gneissose  strata,  which  strike  east 
and  west)  and  which,  although  much  contorted,  have  a  prevailing 
southerly  dip,  or  incline  towards  the  granitic  area.  On  their  northern- 
side  rocks  occurs  a  band  of  limestone,  which  can  be  traced  west- 
wards from  a  few  miles  west  of  Oughterard,  on  the  shores  of  Lon^ 
Corrib,  for  a  considerable  distance,  as  quarries  of  it  are  seen  near  the 
road  leading  from  Oughterard  to  Clifden.  One  of  these  appears  near 
where  the  Maame  Boad  leaves  the  Clifden  Eoad,  at  a  spot  called 
Butler's  Lodge ;  and  here  the  limestone  is  light  grey  in  colour  and 
semicrystalline  in  structure.    From  Butler's  Lo^  it  passes  west- 
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wards  through  Shindilla  Lake^  and  is 
again  seen  on  the  Clifden  Eoad  at  the 
Halfway  Honse,  where  it  has  a  dip  towards 
the  south  at  45°.  From  the  Halfway- 
House  it  is  again  seen  at  several  spots, 
where  it  has  been  worked,  on  the  south 
side  of  Clifden  Koad  to  near  Becess. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Recess,  at  the 
southern  base  of  the  hill  called  Lisoughter^ 
is  a  small  village  bearing  the  name  of  the 
hill.  Here  the  limestone  again  appears, 
but  considerably  to  the  north  of  its  former 
line  of  strike.  It  exhibits  at  lisoughter 
its  east  and  west  strike,  and  passes  under 
gneissose  rocks  on  its  south  side,  but  is 
greatly  contorted  in  its  dips.  At  Li- 
soughter it  abounds  in  a  dark-green 
variety  of  serpentine  (Loganite),  and  pre- 
sents a  darker  colour  than  where  it  occurs 
as  a  more  easterly  band.  Besides  abotmd- 
ing  in  serpentine,  the  limestone  at  li- 
soughter ako  contains  well-developed 
radiated  crystals  of  tremolite.  A  short 
distance  west  of  Lisoughter,  at  Coulma- 
than,  between  Derryclare  Li^e  and  Lough 
Inagh,  it  is  again  seen,  and  here  has  its 
usual  light-grey  colour  and  its  semi- 
crystalline  nature.  A  little  to  the  south- 
west of  Coulmathan,  on  the  margin  of  a 
small  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Derryclare 
Lake,  the  limestone  also  occurs,  having 
serpentine  imbedded  in  it,  and  exhibiting 
the  aspect  which  it  presents  at  Lisough- 
ter. From  the  eastern  margin  of  Derry- 
clare lake  it  extends  westwards  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  again 
seen  on  the  southern  side  of  Derryclare 
Mountain.  West  of  this  it  occurs,  in  the 
form  of  a  dark-coloured  serpentinous 
limestone,  in  the  lower  course  of  a  stream 
called  the  Glencoughan  River,  which 
flows  from  a  wild  deep  gorge  between  two 
of  the  Twelve  Bens  of  Connemara,  Bencorr 
(2336  feet),  and  Benbreen  (2276  feet). 

The  serpentinous  limestone  at  Glen- 
coughan River  dips  towards  the  south  and 
passes  under  the  gneissose  rocks.  It  has 
on  its  northern  side  a  mass  of  quartz- 
rock,  which  is  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
stream  a  short  distance  above  the  lime- 
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stone,  and  which  dipB  south,  or  under  the  limestone.  The  latter  can 
be  traced,  coming  np  in  bosses  or  covered  by  a  green  band  of  v^e- 
tation,  from  the  Qlenconghan  Biver,  running  parallel  to,  and  a  short 
distance  from,  the  Glifden  Bead,  to  a  house  called  the  Canal  Stage, 
where  it  crosses  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  road,  wh^ce 
it  still  strikes  westwards  and  passes  beneath  the  waters  of  Ballyna- 
hinch  Lake. 

The  mass  of  limestone  which  lies  between  the  gneissose  rocks  and 
the  quartz-rooks  probably  exhibits  itself,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Con- 
nemara  Mountains,  in  more  than  one  band.  The  limestone  and  its 
associated  strata  have  been  greatly  contorted  in  this  part  of  the 
county  of  Oalway,  and  denudation  has  also  aided  in  removing  the 
connecting  links  of  the  contortions — ^but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
the  country  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  it ;  and  by  these  agencies 
the  strata  have  been  frequently  repeated  on  the  surface. 

The  quartz-rocks  which  occur  on  the  northern  margins  of  the 
limestone  give  rise  to  the  bold  mountainous  scenery  of  Connemara. 
They  form  the  Twelve  Bens,  and  have  in  many  spots  a  very 
distinct  stratification,  and  a  strike  which  conforms  with  that  of 
the  limestones.  They  are,  among  the  Twelve  Bens,  thrown  into 
great  anticlinals  and  synclinals ;  and  in  one  of  these  latter,  which 
forms  the  east  and  west  valley  of  the  Owenglin  Biver  (the  stream 
which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Clifden),  sorpentinous  limestone  also 
occurs.  Between  the  Owenglin  valley  on  the  north  and  the  lime- 
stone band  which  passes  under  Ballynahinch  Lake  on  the  south, 
there  is  an  anticlinal  of  quartz-rocks.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
Owenglin  valley  is  occupied  by  a  district  called  Bamanoraun ;  and 
here  &e  principal  quarries  of  sorpentinous  limestone  occur. 

The  strike  of  these  limestones  here  is  also  east  and  west ;  but  the 
dip  cannot  be  made  out,  as  the  strata  are  excessively  contorted. 

The  sorpentinous  limestones  of  Bamanoraun  thin  out  towards  the 
east  as  they  approach  the  quartz-rocks  of  Benbreen,  the  mountain  at 
the  head  of  the  valley.  This  thinniTig  out,  however,  is  the  result  of 
denudation. 

The  north  as  well  as  the  south  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Owen- 
glin is  flanked  by  quartz-rocks ;  and  the  contortions  which  have  taken 
place  among  the  rocks  near  the  centre  of  the  synclinal  of  the  Owen- 
glin valley  have  so  far  destroyed  the  original  lamination  of  the 
limestone  strata  as  to  open  out  irregular  interspaces ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  original  limestone  hab  disappeared,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  white  carbonate  of  lime.  The  serpentinous  limestone  is  here 
much  lighter  in  colour  than  that  of  the  more  southern  band,  owing 
to  the  serpentine  being  of  a  lighter  green  colour  than  that  which 
occurs  at  Lisoughter  and  its  neighbourhood. 

With  reference  to  the  quartz-rocks  of  the  Connemara  district,  ttie 
arrangement  of  these  and  their  relations  to  the  limestones  and  gneis- 
sose strata  can  be  well  seen  in  traversing  the  country  which  lies 
between  the  Twelve  Bens  of  Connemara  on  the  west  and  the  Maame 
Tork  range  of  mountains  on  the  east.  These  ranges  are  separated 
fipom  each  other  by  a  wide  valley  having  a  north-west  and  south* 
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east  direction.  In  this  valley  is  Longh  Inagh,  the  only  lake  of  a 
considerable  size  in  the  Connemara  country,  which  has  a  north-west 
and  south-east  position. 

The  quartz-rocks  are  well  exposed  on  the  east  side  of  Derrydare 
Mountain  and  Bencorr. 

They  exhibit  on  this  side  of  the  range  an  anticlinal  axis,  on*  the 
south  side  of  which  is  the  band  of  limestone  before  referred  to ;  and 
on  the  north  side  another  band  of  limestone  is  seen  in  the  Talley  of 
Gleninagh.  This  limestone  of  Gleninagh  also  occurs  at  Feliskin, 
near  the  north-east  side  of  Lough  Inagh,  on  the  road  which  is 
now  being  made  from  the  Clifden  Bead  northwards  to  Kylemore. 
As  seen  at  Feliskin  it  is  of  a  light-grey  colour,  and  has  the  sub- 
crystalline  nature  which  the  southern  band  exhibits  where  it  is 
not  charged  with  serpentine.  It  dips  from  the  anticlinal  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  lunestone,  and  passes  conformably  under  a  small 
area  of  gneissose  rocks  which  occurs  to  the  north  of  Feliskin. 
The  rocks,  a  short  distance  northwards,  soon  assume  southerly 
dips,  the  limestone  here  occupying  a  synclinal  trough,  which,  if 
followed  over  the  mountains  westward,  would  probably  be  found 
to  connect  itself  with  the  synclinal  valley  of  the  Owenglin  River. 
Some  distance  north  of  Feliskin  another  anticlinal  axis  occurs,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  northern  dips  again  prevail ;  and  above  the 
quartz-rocks  limestone  again  appears,  succeeded  conformably  by 
gneissose  rocks,  the  latter  being  in  their  turn  covered  unconform^ 
ably  by  fossiliferous  Silurian  sandstones,  which  extend  from  near 
Kylemore  to  the  south  side  of  Killery  Harbour. 

The  valley  in  which  Lough  Inagh  is  situated  so  distinctly  sepa- 
rates the  Maame  Tork  range  of  mountains  from  that  of  the  Twelve 
Bens  of  Connemara,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  it  originated  in 
a  fault.  The  Maame  Tork  range,  on  the  east  side  of  Lough  Inagh, 
presents  very  bold  escarpments  towards  the  south-west ;  and  these 
escarpments  run  very  regultu'ly  north-west  and  south-east,  the 
direction  which  the  assumed  faidt  takes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  west  of  the  county 
of  Galway  has  an  intimate  relation  to  that  which  occurs  among  the 
rocks  of  the  same  nature  in  the  county  of  Donegal*.  It  also  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  representing  the  upper 
quartz-rocks,  the  upper  lunestones,  and  the  upper  or  flaggy  gneiss 
of  the  latter  country,  as  these  have  been  described  by  Sir  Roderick 
I.  Murchison.  "With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  serpentine  in 
connexion  with  the  limestones  of  the  metamorphic  series  of  Con- 
nemara, this  has  of  late  become  a  matter  of  some  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statement  that  these  deposits  afford  the  Eozoon  Cana^ 
dense.  The  serpentinous  limestones  of  Connemara  are  of  local 
occurrence;  they  usually  appear  in  such  districts  as  exhibit  the 
strata  highly  contorted  and  broken  up. 

The  lines  of  lamination  in  the  limestone  strata  have  been  opened, 

and  the  laminae  have  been  fractured  across,  in  consequence  of  the 

contortions  to  which  the  strata  have  been  subjected ;  and  into  these 

openings  and  fractures  the  serpentine  has  been  subsequently  intro*- 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  xrii.  p.  268. 
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duced.  Seipentine  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
substance  which  occupied  these  cavities.  The  serpentine,  on  exposure 
to  atmospheric  influence,  frequently  becomes  much  weathered,  and 
sometimes  entirely  disappears,  leaving  a  crystalline  skeleton  in  the 
form  of  either  tremolite,  asbestos,  or  some  other  nearly  allied  mineral 
Asbestos  is  ofken  fotmd  lining  the  sides  of  the  limestone-cavitiee  in 
decomposed  specimens  of  serpentinous  limestones  on  the  east  side  of 
Derryclare  Lake.  This  mineral  is  here  so  arranged  as  to  present 
the  fine  shell-structure  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  forming  the 
proper  walls  of  the  chambers  of  the  Eozoan  Canadense,  and  which 
be  speaks  of  as  being  ''  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  extremely  delicate 
aciculi  standing  side  by  side  like  the  fibres  of  asbestos." 

Specimens  of  the  serpentinous  limestones  from  lisoughter  often  ex- 
hibit in  some  parts  only  the  tremolitic  skeleton,  the  serpentine  proper 
having  disappeared.  Specimens  also  occur  in  which  portions  of  the 
terpentine  remain  intact,  while  other  portions  gradually  shade  off 
to  the  condition  of  tremolite. 

llie  complex  nature  of  serpentine  has  been  frequently  alluded  to 
by  mineralogists,  and  also  its  varying  composition.  These  circum- 
stances result  from  the  variable  amount  and  the  variable  nature  of  the 
skeleton  upon  which  the  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  has  been  depo- 
sited. In  the  case  of  the  serpentinous  limestone  of  Connemara,  there  is 
good  reason  for  inferring  that  the  tremolitic  and  asbestose  eJceletons 
were  formed  at  the  period  when  metamorphic  action  was  changing 
the  purely  sedimentary  rocks.  One  of  the  most  abundant  minerals 
produced  by  this  metamorphic  action  was  hornblende,  a  substance 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  gneissose  rocks 
superposed  on  the  limestones;  and  the  tremolitic  variety  of  this 
mineral  appears  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  cavities  of  the  con- 
torted limestones. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  tremolite  from  Fahlun : — 

Silica 6010 

Hagnesift  24-31 

Lime  1273 

Protoxide  of  iron  yarimble. 

tremolite  being  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime.  The  serpentine  of 
iBallynahinch  has  the  following  composition : — 

SiUoa 40-12 

Magnetia  40O4 

Alumina 2*00 

Protoxide  of  iron 3*47 

Wat«r    13.36 

98-99 
The  occurrence  of  serpentine  in  connexion  with  metamorphic 
limestones  is  a  common  circumstance.     It  is  found  in  associatiim 
with  the  limestones  of  Glen  Tilt ;  and  here,  as  at  Connemara,  tremo- 
lite is  also  an  accompanying  mineral. 

The  supposed  organic  portions  of  the  serpentinous  limestones  of 
Connemara  do  not  result  from  animal  structure,  but  purely  from 
mineral  association.  Had  fossOs  of  any  kind  presented  themselves 
in  the  limestones  of  this  district,  they  ought  to  have  occurred  in 
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that  portion  of  the  limestone  which  has  heen  least  affected  by  meta- 
piorphic  action.  This  is  the  character  of  the  limestone  which 
occurs  in  that  portion  of  the  calcareous  hand  which  lies  east  of 
Lisonghter,  and  which  extends  to  near  Oughterard.  In  this  portion 
of  the  hand  the  laminae  have  not  been  opened  and  broken  by  con- 
tortions ;  and  from  it  the  serpentine  is  absent,  and  with  this  absence 
of  serpentine  and  its  associated  skeletons  of  tremolite  and  asbestos 
everything  like  the  so-called  organic  structure  disappears. 

The  fosfflliferous  Silurian  rocks  of  Connemara  and  of  Joyce's  county 
tave  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  KeUy  in  a  memoir  "  On  the  Grey- 
wack^  Rocks  of  Ireland"*.  They  usually  occur  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  metamorphic  range ;  but  there  is  one  locality  where  this  is 
not  the  case— namely,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Corrib,  at  a 
place  called  Shanballymore,  about  three  miles  north  of  Oughterard. 
Here,  to  the  north  of  a  small  patch  of  rather  fine-grained  granite, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  the  fossilifcrous  Silurian 
rocks  are  seen,  consisting  of  a  grey  flaggy  bed  associated  with  thick- 
bedded  strata ;  but  their  relations  to  the  rocks  which  margin  them 
are  not  seen  here,  and  the  fossils  are  principally  procured  from  the 
etones  in  the  walls,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  loose  frag- 
ments scattered  about  the  fields.  Another  fossilifcrous  Silurian 
locality  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  Lough  Corrib,  a  short  distance 
west  of  Cong.  At  the  western  extremity  of  this  area  the  strata 
come  in  contact  with  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Benlevy  (1375  feet), 
and  the  relations  of  the  fossilifcrous  beds  to  the  rocks  which  margin 
them  are  well  seen.  Here,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Lough 
Coolin,  which  lies  under  the  eastern  side  of  Benlevy,  Silurian  grits 
occur  nearly  horizontal  in  position,  but  with  a  slight  inclination 
toward  the  N.N.E.  Immediately  west  of  these  grits  is  one  of  the 
bold  escarpments  of  Benlevy,  composed  of  gneissose  rocks,  which 
strike  east  and  west  and  are  vertical  in  position. 

Another  locality  from  which  we  obtain  information  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  metamorphic  and  the  unaltered  Silurian  rocks  is  in 
the  valley  which  leads  frt)m  Maame  to  Leenane,  the  latter  being  on 
the  south  shore  of  Killery  Harbour.  In  this  valley  there  is  a  stream 
which  flows  from  the  north  near  Munterown,  about  three  miles  S.E. 
of  Leenane.  Where  the  road  crosses  this  stream,  at  the  bridge,  a 
conglomerate  in  the  fossilifcrous  Silurian  strata  is  seen ;  it  abounds 
in  well-rounded  fragments  of  gneiss  and  quartz-rocks,  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  metamorphic  series. 

On  the  south  side  of  Killery  Harbour,  at  the  head  of  a  valley 
called  Glencraff,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  their  relations  are 
also  seen.  The  fossilifcrous  Silurian  rocks  form  the  hills  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley ;  they  are  well  exposed,  distinctly  bedded, 
and  have  an  average  dip  towards  the  N.W.  at  35^.  The  south  side 
of  the  valley  consists  of  hills  of  gneissose  rocks,  with  strata  con- 
torted, but  having  the  usual  east  and  west  strike. 
.  At  Blackwater  Bridge,  on  the  road  from  Leenane  to  Clifden,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  head  of  Glencrafi^,  Silurian  conglo- 
merates are  again  seen,  containing  rounded  metamorphic  rocks ;  and 
*  Joum.  of  the  GeoL  Soo.  of  Dublin,  voL  viiL 
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immediately  to  the  south-west  of  Hxem  the  metamoiphio  strata 
whence  these  conglomerates  have  heen  derived  present  themselyes, 
with  the  normal  east  and  west  strike. 

The  fossils  which  were  collected  by  myself  and  by  Mr.  0.  H. 
Kinnahan,  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  who  accompanied  me  during 
part  of  the  time  I  spent  among  the  fossiliferous  Silurian  strata  of  co. 
Galway,are  the  following: — Favosites  Oothlandica,  Alveolites  LaheMi, 
Halysites  caUnulaius,  Petraia  hina,  P.  ziczac,  M*Coy,  Phurodidyum 
prohlemaiicum^ ,  Phacops  sublcevis,  M*Coy,  Encrinurtts  punctatui^ 
Fenestella  prisca,  PtUodktya  lanceolata,  Atrypa  TiemispTugrtea,  Orihis 
reversa,  Pentamerus  obhngns,  SpiriferplkateUusYdiX.  radians^  Trtxhua 
multitorquatuSf  Hohpella  obsoUta,  BdUrophon, 

The  fossiliferous  Silurian  rocks  of  Galway,  although  on  the  whole 
dipping  from  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  which  they 
repose,  have  many  loceil  irregularities.  They  are  succeeded  towards 
the  eastern  end  of  Killery  Harbour  by  grey-  and  purplish-coloured 
pebbly  grits,  in  which  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found. 

These  grits  are  false-bedded ;  but  their  strike  and  dip  seem  to  con- 
form to  those  of  the  fossiliferous  Silurian  beds  on  whidi  they  repose. 
They  appear  to  form  a  synclinal  trough  near  the  head  of  Killery  Har- 
bour, as  on  the  south  side  they  have  a  northerly  dip,  and  on  the  north 
of  this  harbour  they  incline  towards  the  south.  These  grits  form  a 
very  bold  and  rugged  mountainous  district,  in  which  is  Mweelrea 
(2692  ft.),  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  this  portion  of  Ireland, 
at  the  northern  entrance  into  Killery  Harbour. 

Eastwards  from  Killery  Harbour  these  rocks  appear  in  the  form 
of  rugged  precipices,  forming  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains 
which  occur  on  the  south  side  of  the  Errive  Biver. 

The  grey  and  purple  grits  which  overlie  the  fossiliferous  Silurian 
strata  have  a  great  lithological  affinity  to  the  so-called  Old  Bed 
Sandstones  which  occur  to  the  south  of  the  greenstones  and  fossili- 
ferous Silurian  (Caradoc)  deposits  of  Pomeroy,  co.  Tyrone. 

The  fossils  of  the  unaltered  rocks  of  the  west  of  Galway  are  such 
as  to  indicate  an  horizon  more  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Upper 
Llandovery  rocks  than  any  other  in  the  Silurian  S3rBtem.  Of 
these  fossils,  Atrypa  hemispTuerica  is  by  fer  the  most  abundant,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Llandovery  Brachiopods, 
besides  which  we  have  a  smooth  Pentamerus,  The  IMobite  which 
occurs  most  frequently  is  Encrtnurus  punctatus.  With  these  fossils 
other  Upper  Llandovery  forms  are  found ;  and,  although  the  corals 
indicate  a  somewhat  higher  position  among  the  Silurian  rocks,  the 
whole  fades  of  organic  remains  justifies  the  inference  that  the 
fossiliferous  Silurian  strata  of  Galway  belong  to  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Silurian  system, 

*  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  not  strictly  a  fossil,  but  the  cast  of  the  i^>per  por- 
tion of  the  cup  of  a  tabulate  coral.  On  tddng  a  cast  of  the  Pleurodictyum  above 
mentioned,  and  comparing  it  with  the  upper  surface  of  Fawsifes  GothlttntUca^ 
I  could  distinguish  no  difference  in  form.  The  tube-like  body  which  so  firo- 
quently  accompanies  Pleurodictyum  prohlematicum  appears  to  be  a  cast  of  the 
burrow  of  a  parasite  like  the  aipunciUus  heteroeyatkus,  which  bored  throu^ 
corals  belonging  to  the  genus  Heterocyaihus  (vide  Nat.  Hist.  Eeriew,  n.  a.,  toL 
ii.p.80). 
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The  metamorphio  rocks  npon  which  these  beds  repose  have  already 
been  referred  to  as  the  equivalents  of  the  upper  quartz-rocks,  upper 
limestones,  and  upper  gneiss  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  As  the 
position  of  these  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  sedimentary  series  is  now 
known  in  consequence  of  the  fossils  which  the  Lower  Limestone  at 
Durness  has  affovded,  and  as  the  position  of  this  limestone  is  not  lower 
than  the  tiandeilo  flags,  we  must  refer  the  metamorphic  action  which 
has  changed  the  purely  sedimentary  rocks  to  an  age  later  than  the 
Lower  SSurian  period. 

Above  the  representatives  of  the  Llandeilo  flags  there  is,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  great  thickness  of  quartz-rocks,  lime- 
stones, and  gneissose  strata;  and  the  upper  portion  of  this  thick 
series,  in  the  form  of  the  gneissose  strata,  very  probably  repre- 
sents the  Caradoc  rocks.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  follows  that  the 
metamorphic  action  came  into  operation  towards  the  close  of  the 
Caradoc  age.  That  the  metamorphism  of  the  gneissose  rocks  and 
their  associated  strata  was  complete  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Upper  Llandovery  beds  is  proved  by  the  occurrence,  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fossiliferous  Silurian  rocks  of  Galway,  of  conglomerates 
full  of  metamorphic  fragments.  AU  the  circumstances  which  bear 
evidence  as  to  liie  period  when  metamorphism  took  place  among  the 
altered  rocks  of  this  part  of  Ireland  place  this  period  in  the  Lower 
Llandovery  epoch.  If  this  inference  be  correct,  it  must  be  extended 
beyond  the  western  portion  of  the  county  of  Galway ;  for  it  will  em- 
brace not  only  the  whole  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Ireland,  but 
also  aU  those  of  the  Highlai^  of  Scotland,  except  the  Funda- 
mental or  Laurentian  gneiss. 


2.  On  the  Metamokphic  Loweb  Seltjiuan  Rocks  of  Cabbicx,  Atr- 
SHiBB.  By  James  Gehib,  Esq.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain. 

(Commimioated  hy  Frofeflsor  A.  0.  Bamsay,  LL.D.,  F.B.a,  y.F.a.S.) 

COKTEHTS. 

I.  Introduction. 
n.  Felspathic  rocks. 
A.  Amygdaloid. 

Succession  of  changes : — 
1  a.  Unaltered  strata. 
1  b.  Slightly  altered  strata:  ori- 
ginal character  quite  apparent ; 
bedding  distinct. 

2.  Granular  strata  with  spora- 
dic vesicular  and  amygdaloidal 
areas:  bedding  distinct. 

3.  Amorphous  green  paste -rock 
with  pseudo  -  bombs :  bedding 
lost. 

4.  Felspathic  amygdaloid. 


B.  Felspar-porphyry. 
Becapitulation  and  statement  <^ 

inferences. 

C.  Brecciiform  rocks. 

D.  Finely  crystalline  felstones. 
m.  Dioritic  rocks. 

IV.  Serpentine. 

1.  Schistose  serpentine. 

2.  Compact  serpentine. 

3.  Association  of  diorite  and  ser- 
pentine. 

V.  Limestone. 
Association    of    serpentine   with 

calcareous  strata. 
VL  Conclusion. 

I.  Intboditcttion. 
The  metamorphic  region  which  forms  the  suhject  of  this  commu- 
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nication  was  traversed  by  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  accompanied  by 
Professor  J.  Nicol,  in  1850 ;  and  the  former  geologist  subsequently 
published  the  results  of  that  journey,  in  a  memoir  upon  the  geology 
of  the  South-western  Highlands  of  Scotland* ;  but  as  the  end  Sir 
Roderick  had  in  view  was  mainly  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  the 
strata  and  determine  their  position,  his  allusions  to  ^the  metamorphic 
rocks  are  necessarily  brief.  In  the  spring  of  1865  the  Geological 
Survey  was  extended  intx)  the  southern  regions  of  Ayrshire,  and  thus 
afforded  my  colleagues  (Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  A.  Geikie)  and  myself 
ample  facilities  for  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  beds  in  ques- 
tion. We  recognized  the  metamorphic  character  of  certain  diorites, 
serpentines,  and  crystalline  felspathic  rocks,  independently  of  each 
other ;  and  in  the  area  that  feU.  to  me  to  survey  I  was  enabled  to 
trace  passages  between  the  various  altered  rocks,  which  seem  to 
throw  light  upon  the  obscure  process  of  metamorphic  action.  The 
interest  which  is  attached  to  the  altered  strata  of  this  district  chiedy 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  exhibit  certain  arrested  stages  of 
metamorphic  action,  so  that  we  can  in  many  instances  begin  with 
unaltered  beds  and  trace  the  gradual  changes  which  they  undergo 
during  their  passage  into  crystalline  and  pseudo-igneous  rocks.  The 
large  masses  of  amygdaloid  indicated  upon  the  sketch  map  which 
accompanies  Sir  Roderick's  memoir,  notwithstanding  their  exceed- 
ingly igneous  aspect,  are  nevertheless,  as  will  be  shown,  not  of 
igneous  but  of  metamorphic  origin.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the 
porphyries,  diorites,  and  serpentines.  The  resemblance  to  trap 
which  many  of  those  rocks  exhibit  is  so  striking  that  it  will  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  convince  a  geologist  who  has  not  minutely 
examined  the  ground  for  himself  of  their  true  character. 

"With  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison's  permission,  some  of  the  more 
interesting  results  obtained  during  the  progress  of  the  Survey  are 
here  described. 

The  metamorphic  Lower  Silurian  rocks  surveyed  by  us  may 
be  roughly  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  forty-five  square  miles 
or  thereabouts.  They  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  (t.  e. 
N.E.  and  S.W.)  for  ten  mjles  or  so,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  three  miles  and  a  half;  but  several  isolated  portions  occur 
beyond  the  main  mass  of  metamorphic  strata.  Beginning  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Girvan,  the  altered  rocks  continue,  with 
little  interruption,  along  the  coast-line  as  fax  as  Currarie  Port 
—a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  As  the  coast-line  cuts  the 
strata  at  an  acute  angle  to  their  strike,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of 
metamorphism  characteristic  of  the  district  are  met  with  in  this 
section.  The  northern  limits  of  the  metamorphic  area  are  exceed- 
ingly irregular.  The  lines  traced  by  us  in  that  direction  show  altered 
beds  extended  among  unaltered  deposits  ;  and  the  boundary  is  still 
further  confused  by  faultings,  and  by  overlaps  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. Towards  the  south,  however,  the  metamorphic  strata  are 
separated  from  the  unaltered  greywack^  by  a  long  wavy  fault  which 
runs  inland  from  the  sea-coast  at  Glendrishaig,  and,  keeping  to  the 
*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  vii.  p.  137  bis. 
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Kne  of  strike  (S'.W.  to  N.E.),  terminates  at  Pinmore  Bridge  on  the 
river  Stinchar^  where  it  is  cut  off  by  another  fault  coming  from 
the  west. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  usually  dip  at  a  high  angle,  while  the 
strike  corresponds  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  tiiat  of  the  unaltered 
strata  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  Survey-maps  we  have 
distinguished  three  great  groups  of  rocks,  viz.  Felstones,  Diorites, 
Sei^entines. 

Felspathic  rocks  are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and  are  very 
varied  in  structure  and  aspect.  The  diorites  and  serpentines,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  a  more  definite  character,  and  are  usually 
interbedded  or  very  closely  associated.  It  is  worth  noting,  that,  if 
we  traverse  the  strata  from  south  to  north,  we  shall  find  tiiat  inter-> 
bedded  diorites  and  serpentines  alternate  with  great  belts  of  felspa-> 
thio  rock.  Thus,  starting  from  the  fault  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  we  first  cross  amygdaloidal, 
finely  crystalline,  and  brecciiform  felspathic  rocks.  Theret^r,  as  at 
BaUuunie  Hill,  we  come  upon  serpentine  with  associated  diorites. 
Leaving  Balhamie  Hill,  we  again  pass  over  a  belt  of  felspathic  rocks, 
until,  at  Carleton  Hill  and  Lendalfoot,  we  find  ourselves  once  more 
among  diorites  and  serpentines,  and  so  on  with  the  beds  to  the  north. 

The  bounding  fault  on  the  south  unfortunately  throws  some  doubt 
on  the  relation  which  the  metamorphic  rocks  bear  to  the  unaltered 
strata.  But,  notwithstanding  the  south-east  dip  of  the  latter,  the 
downthrow  is  to  the  north ;  and  therefore  the  metamorphic  strata 
must  occupy  a  somewhat  higher  horizon  than  the  unaltered  wack^ 
against  wMch  they  abut.  Little  isolated  portions  of  metamorphosed 
rock  are  met  with  here  and  there  among  the  unaltered  greywackds 
alluded  to,  often  far  removed  from  the  chief  area  of  metamorphic 
strata ;  but  an  account  of  their  probable  origin  and  connexion  with 
strata  denuded  away  is  reserved  for  a  forthcoming  memoir  of  the 
Gecdogical  Survey.  Several  areas  of  unaltered  strata,  enclosed  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  metamorphic  rocks,  will  be  described 
below  as  representing  the  nature  of  the  beds  which  have  become 
metamorphosed.  The  unaltered  strata  of  this  region  exhibit  the 
usual  character  of  the  Lower  Silurian  greywackes  and  shales  of  the 
southern  uplands  of  Scotland.  They  are  all  strongly  felspathic, 
but  are  usually  more  highly  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter  than 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  Berwickshire,  Peeblesshire,  Selkirkshire,  and 
other  districts  which  have  been  examined  by  the  Survey.  Many 
of  the  beds  effervesce  freely  with  acids,  showing  the  presence 
of  lime,  while  the  abundance  of  magnesian  matter  has  often  tinged 
the  rocks  with  green.  Immediately  south  of  the  metamorphic  region, 
the  unaltered  Silurian  strata  are  not  markedly  magnesian,  but  they 
still  contain  in  places  a  not  inconsiderable  admixture  of  calcareous 
matter. 

At  present  attention  is  directed  to  a  generalized  description  of 
the  metamorphic  strata,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  various 
stages  in  the  process  of  alteration,  and  of  thereby  attaining  to  some 
Imowledge  of  the  causes  which  Jiave  induced  mctamorphism. 
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The  strata  to  be  described  consist  of  felspathic  rocks,  diorites, 
serpentines,  and  altered  limestone  and  calcareous  grejwack^ 

II.  Felspathic  Bocks. 

The  felspathic  rocks  cover  a  large  area  in  the  metamorphic  region 
under  review.  They  are  exceedingly  well  exposed  along  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  rise  into  rugged  broken  clifib,  fissured  with  num- 
berless inlets  and  retiring  coves.  Very  good  sections  are  also 
obtained  in  the  streams  that  drain  into  the  Stinchar,  while  the  hill- 
sides themselves  are  roughened  with  fine  exposures  of  the  same 
rocks.  These  felspathic  masses  consist  chiefly  of  four  varieties — 
amygdaloid,  felspar-porphyry,  brecciiform  rocks,  and  finely  crystal- 
line and  compact  felstone,— all  of  which  are  dosely  related,  both 
as  regards  the  manner  of  their  occurrence  and  the  mode  of  their 
formation. 

A.  Amygdaloid, 

The  felspathic  amygdaloids  are  largely  developed  throughout  the 
district,  but  may  be  best  studied  along  shore,  between  Enockgowan 
Hill  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Stinchar,  and  at  many  points  on  the 
coast-line  north  of  Bennane  Head.  They  are  also  very  well  seen  at 
numerous  places  along  the  line  of  fault  that  separates  the  meta- 
morphic rocks  on  the  north  from  the  unaltered  greywack^  to  the 
Boutii.  They  have,  in  general,  an  exceedingly  igneous  aspect, 
especially  on  the  coast,  where  they  form  rugged  stacks,  and  weather 
into  rough  lumpy-shaped  masses  on  the  clifib.  Seen  from  above, 
the  igneous  character  of  these  rocks  could  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Where  they  are  most  typically  developed,  they  often  look  as  if  made 
up  of  large  bombs — an  appearance  which  not  infrequentiy  gives  place 
to  a  columnar  structure.  A  closer  inspection  shows  us  their 
abundant  amygdaloidal  cavities ;  and  these,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  roughened  and  sometimes  almost  trachytic  surface  of  the  stone, 
seem  at  first  sight  to  indicate  a  former  state  of  igneous  fusion. 

Cohur,  Composition,  Texture,  Fracture. — ^The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  amygdaloids  south  of  the  Stinchar  is  a  pale  greyish  blue,  passing 
into  dark  green  and  grey ;  north  of  Bennane  Head  they  generally 
assume  alight  purplish  brown,  with  occasional  areas  of  greyish  blue. 
The  matrix  consists  of  a  paste  of  felspathic  matter,  with  here  and 
there  a  variable  admixture  of  magnesia  and  Hme.  In  texture  these 
amygdaloids  sometimes  resemble  the  felspathic  traps  of  the  Ochils, 
the  Pentiands,  and  other  Old  Bed  regions.  This,  especially,  is  the 
case  with  those  light-purplish-brown  varieties  which  lie  exposed 
along  the  shore  to-  tiie  north  of  Bennane  Head.  The  harder  portions 
of  the  rock  show  a  very  finely  crystalline  texture ;  but  in  the  more 
alkaUne  and  earthy  areas  crystals  can  seldom  be  detected,  the 
matrix  appearing  Hke  a  fine  felspathic  mud,  shot  here  and  tiiere 
with  a  few  minute  points  of  felspar.  In  the  district  south  of  the 
Stinchar,  the  felspathic  amygdaloids  seldom  exhibit  this  earthy 
texture ;  on  the  contrary,  the  matrix  is  harder,  less  alkaline,  and 
more  generally  crystalline,  but  always  very  finely  so.    The  fractur$ 
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yaries^  of  course^  "with  the  texture  of  the  rock ;  it  is  usually  rough 
and  irregular,  like  that  of  many  traps,  but  sometimes  conchoidal. 

Amygdahidal  Cavities.  —  The  amygdaloidal  cavities  are  very 
abundant,  but  are  often  partially  aggregated  in  areas,  leaving  the 
surroundmg  portions  of  the  matrix  less  profusely  pitted.  They 
invariably  assume  a  globular  shape,  except  where  two  or  more  have 
become  confluent,  when  the  cavity  resulting  from  their  union  is 
usually  of  irregular  form.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  mere  points 
up  to  globules  as  large  as  a  sweet  pea ;  but  larger  cavities  are  not  un- 
common. Perhaps  the  most  abundant  sizes  are  those  which  may  bo 
compared  to  turnip  and  mustard  seeds.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  the 
mineral  most  usually  met  with  in  these  cavities ;  but  zeolites  and 
decomposing  magnesian  minerals  are  abundant  in  places;  hard 
white  felspar  is  also  occasionally  met  with. 

The  most  continuous  exposure  of  the  rocks  in  question  occurs 
along  the  coast,  between  Elnockgowan  Hill  and  the  river  Stinchar. 
Throughout  this  section  the  bedding  is  often  very  distinct,  the 
strike  corresponding  with  that  of  the  unaltered  greywack^s  of  the 
adjoining  districtB,  viz.  N.E.  and  S.W.  But  frequently  aU  trace  of 
bedding  is  lost,  even  when  the  rock-masses  are  viewed  from  a  little 
distance.  Here  and  there  occur  bands  of  a  hard  and  highly  altered 
red  greywack^  mudstone  passing  into  Lydian  stone ;  and  occasionally 
we  come  upon  portions  of  fine  pebbly  and  brecciated  greywackJ, 
resembling  at  a  first  glance  the  comminuted  paste  of  a  volcanic  ash. 
Courses  of  grejrwacki,  distinctly  granular,  alternating  with  thinner 
bands  and  d^es,  also  make  their  appearance  in  some  parts  of  the 
section.  All  these  regularly  bedded  and  undoubtedly  aqueous  rocks 
fire  interstratified  with,  and,  when  their  strike  is  prolonged,  seem  to 
pass  into,  felspathic  amygdaloid  and  finely  crystalline  felstone. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  first  view  of  the  amygdaloid  would  lead 
one  to  infer  an  igneous  origin  for  that  rock ;  to  one,  however,  who 
had  previously  explored  the  greywack^  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  familiarized  Inmself  with  their  texture  and  mode  of  weathering, 
this  apparently  igneous  aspect  is  not  always  so  striking.  In  many 
places  the  greywack^  of  the  non-metamorphic  regions  are  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  sometimes  approach  to  crystalline  in  texture.  More- 
over the  weathered  crust  of  the  amygdaloid,  like  that  of  the  grey- 
wack^,  is  seldom  more  than  a  line  or  so  in  thickness ;  and  the  rock 
when  broken  shows  a  very  general  absence  of  that  dull  earthy  tex- 
ture which  among  Scottish  traps  usually  attends  an  amygdaloidal 
structure. 

From  the  distinctly  bedded  nature  of  the  amygdaloids,  and  their 
alternation  with  other  rocks  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  these 
masses,  if  of  igneous  origin,  are  manifestly  not  intrusive.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  believe  Uiem  to  have  been  poured  out  at  the  earth's 
surface,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  those  flattened  amygdaloidal  or 
yesiculac  cavities  so  characteristic  of  true  amygdaloidal  trap.  The 
shape  of  the  vesicles,  as  already  mentioned,  is  invariably  spherical. 
If  this  appearance  were  confined  to  certain  limited  areas,  or  only 
showed  itself  irregularly  here  and  there,  we  could  not  consider  it 
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anomalous;  but  when  we  meet  with  the  same  spherical  cayities 
throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  amygdaloidal  beds  over  an  area 
many  square  miles  in  extent,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
beds  in  question  could  ever  have  been  in  motion  like  any  ordinary 
streams  of  molten  rock.  These  and  other  considerations  threw 
doubt  upon  the  apparently  igneous  character  of  the  rocks  under 
review;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  dbtrict  north  of  the 
village  of  Ballantrae  eventually  revealed  their  truly  metamorphic 
origin.  The  coast-section  north  of  Bennane  Head  first  yielded  what 
are  considered  to  be  the  proofe  of  this  metamorphic  action.  The 
same  appearances  frequently  recurred  in  other  places ;  but  a  con- 
densed description  of  the  part  of  the  coast-section  alluded  to  will 
perhaps  suffice  for  the  present. 

Between  Balcreuchan  Port  and  Port  Yad  a  most  interesting  series 
of  rocks  is  laid  bare.  Distinctly  bedded  greywack^  and  shales 
occur  sporadically,  but  are  quickly  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  con- 
fused felspathic  masses,  for  many  of  which  we  should  require  special 
names.  Pelspar-porphyries,  felstones,  amygdaloids,  a  remarkable 
green  rock  stuck  full  of  stones,  and  brecdiform  masses  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  violently  pounded  up  in  place  are  some  of  the 
varieties  we  meet  with. 

Succesmn  of  Changes  \ — ^1  a.  Uttaltered  Strata, — ^The  most  un- 
altered beds  hereabouts  are  red,  brown,  and  greyish  sandy  greywackes. 
In  places  they  are  particoloured,  showing  yellow  and  green  blotdies, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  alkaline  matter,  with  which  all  the  beds 
appear  to  be  more  or  less  charged. 

1  b.  Slightly  altered  Strata, — ^The  next  beds  to  be  noted  are 
more  hardened,  and  often  have  a  baked  appearance ;  they  also  con- 
sist of  greywack^ — ^green,  brown,  red,  and  purpUsh  blue.  The  dirty- 
green  beds  are  always  highly  magnesian  and  calcareous ;  the  grey 
and  brown  beds  less  so ;  the  red  beds  stiU  less  so,  often  apparently 
with  no  recognizable  amount  of  alkaline  matter.  The  same  may  be 
said  generally  of  the  purplish-blue  varieties,  which,  however,  are 
not  of  common  occurrence  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  All  these 
beds  are  much  jointed,  often  to  such  an  extent  that  they  crumble 
down  into  little  angular  fragments.  This  is  markedly  the  case 
with  the  compact  red  shales.  The  stratification  is  frequently  contorted 
and  crumpled. 

2.  Granular  Strata  with  Vesicular  Areas, — A  little  south  of  Bal- 
creuchan Bum  the  greywackes  upon  the  shore  exhibit  some  very  re- 
markable appearances.  These  beds,  although  altered  to  some  extent, 
still  show  woU-marked  bedding,  and  are  in  places  quite  granular. 
Little  specks  of  a  reddish-brown  shsJe,  similar  to  the  small  hardened 
clay-gaJls  in  the  greywackes  of  Peeblesshire,  were  occasionally  de- 
tected. The  beds  are  felspathic,  and  have  a  greenish  tinge  from  the 
abundance  of  magpesian  matter  which  they  contaiu.  Carbonate  of 
lime  also  enters  somewhat  largely  into  their  composition.  Completely 
isolated  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  this  comparatively  unaltered 
greywack^  occur  several  vesicular  areas.  The  matrix  of  these  areas 
has  the  same  general  character  as  the  rest  of  the  beds,  difieiing  in 
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this  only,  that  it  never  is  pebbly  or  granular.  They  vary  in  diameter 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  and  upwards  across.  In  the  smaller 
areas  the  form  assumed  is  irregular ;  but  as  they  increase  in  size  they 
become  bomb-shaped  or  rudely  spherical.  The  amygdaloidal  vesicles 
are  always  round,  save  where  two  or  more  have  coalesced  to  form 
a  confluent  ragged  cavity.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  finest 
seed  up  to  vesicles  with  kernels  like  small  sweet  peas.  Larger 
cavities  than  this  are  rare.  The  *'  sweet-pea  "  cavities  are  for  the 
most  part  aggregated  towards  the  centre  of  a  vesicular  area,  the 
vesicles  decreasing  in  size  as  they  approach  its  circumference.  In 
tiiis  way  each  little  amygdaloidal  area  shades  off  imperceptibly  into 
the  unaltered  greywacke  in  which  it  appears  to  be  imbedded.  Outside 
of  such  an  area  the  greywacke  has  usually  a  pasty  aspect,  not  unlike 
tiie  dull  matrix  of  some  highly  basic  trap,  but  not  infrequently  a 
granular  texture;  and  even  small  specks  of  dark  shale  may  be 
obtained  only  a  few  inches  from  the  amygdaloidal  portions  of  the 
rock.  The  vesicular  areas  most  commonly  occur  not  far  from  each 
other,  but  often  they  lie  widely  apart.  We  may  obtain  them  in 
contact,  or  from  an  inch  to  several  yards  asunder,  the  intervening 
parts  of  the  bed  being  always  destitute  of  amygdaloidal  structure, 
and  frequently  showing  a  granular  and  sometimes  even  pebbly  tex- 
ture. 

The  rocks  which  have  just  been  described  exhibit  well-marked 
bedding,  and  alternate  in  places  with  coarse  shales.  The  softer 
beds  weather  away,  leaving  the  harder  bands  isolated;  the  joints 
are  like  those  of  typical  greywacke,  square,  sharp,  and  weU  defined. 
In  short,  the  general  appearance  of  the  beds  is  quite  that  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  imaltered  regions  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

3.  AmorpJious  Cheen  Paste-rock. — ^In  the  peculiar  masses  that 
have  next  to  be  considered  all  trace  of  bedding  has  disappeared ;  the 
jointing  is  obscure  and  ramifying,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
rocks  as  unlike  any  regularly  stratified  deposit  as  it  could  weU  be. 
The  masses  referred  to  consist  of  a  greenisSi  pasty  matrix,  thickly  set 
with  felspathic  bombs.  At  first  sight  the  rock  closely  resembles  a 
Tolcanic  ash,  and,  as  seen  from  the  cliffs  above,  one  would  scarcely 
hesitate  to  call  it  so.  The  tough  felspathic  matrix  weathers  away 
with  a  rough,  almost  trachytic  surface,  leaving  the  bomb-like  stones 
standing  out  in  relief.  It  most  usually  assumes  a  dirty  greenish  hue^ 
sometimes  a  dark  brown.  The  texture  is  dull,  like  that  of  those  por- 
tions of  greywacke  already  described  as  encircling  a  vesicular  area. 
We  may  define  the  matrix  shortly  as  a  greenish  alkaline  felspathic 
paste  in  which  no  distinct  crystals  are  apparent.  The  pseudo- 
bombs  are  of  all  sizes,  from  fragments  only  an  inch  or  two  across  to 
blocks  several  feet  in  diameter.  When  broken,  their  weathered 
crust  is  found  to  be  only  a  line  or  so  in  thickness.  They  consist  of 
purplish-blue  and  brownish-red  felstone,  fine-grained,  and  look  as 
if  they  might  all  have  been  derived  from  one  bed  of  felstone.  The 
usual  globular  amygdaloidal  cavities  are  also  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  the  pseudo-bombs.    These  pseudo-bombs  are  therefore  considered 
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to  bo  identical  in  origin  with  the  vesicular  areas  of  the  less  altered 
greywack^  beds.  They  occur  in  greater  abundance  than  these  last^ 
thus  cTincing  a  more  advanced  stage  of  metamorphism — an  inference 
which  is  farther  strengthened  by  the  pasty  aspect  of  the  green 
felspathic  matrix.  The  larger  pseudo-bombs  generally  approach  to 
a  rounded  form,  and  increase  in  numbers  until  they  often  impinge, 
and  by  their  union  form  spheroidal  masses  of  felspathic  amygdaloid. 
When  the  pseudo-bombs  press  closely,  the  structure  of  the  rock  be- 
comes columnar.  The  passage  into  felspathic  amygdaloid  can  thus 
be  distinctly  traced. 

4.  Felspathic  Amygdaloid, — A  general  description  of  the  amyg- 
daloid has  been  given  above ;  but  a  few  additional  notes  may  be 
added  here.  It  shows  most  usually  a  spheroidal  structure ;  when 
it  becomes  columnar,  the  columns  are  found  to  obey  no  order  in  the 
mode  of  their  occurrence.  They  seldom  continue  long  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  occur  at  all  angles  to  any  given  plane.  Between  this  rock 
and  the  green  paste-rock  (or  nascent  amygdaloid)  there  is,  as  just 
pointed  out,  a  close  relationship.  We  therefore  find  the  two  rocks 
intermingled  and  blended  in  a  very  confused  manner.  Taking  a 
general  view  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
a  rude  alternation  of  pseudo-ashy  beds  with  felspathic  amygdaloid. 
Examined  in  detail,  no  such  arrangement  is  visible.  Here  may  be 
seen  an  irregular  area  of  pseudo-bombs  projecting  from  their  green 
paste,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  felspathic  amygdaloid;  there, 
again,  may  appear  amorphous  masses  of  amygdaloid  completely 
enclosed  iu  "  green  paste-rock."  The  amygdaloid  becomes  in  places 
porphyiitic  with  felspar,  and  passes  into  felspar-porphyry.  During 
this  passage  the  matrix  gradually  loses  its  basic  appearance,  and 
the  amygdaloidal  cavities  decrease  both  in  numbers  and  size.  The 
rock  thus  insensibly  shades  into  felspar-porphjrry. 

B.  Fehpar-porphyry, 
This  is  an  intensely  igneous-like  rock.  The  felspathic  matrix, 
which  is  sometimes  sparingly  magnesian,  is  of  chocolate-brown 
and  red  colour,  with  a  dull  hard  compact  texture.  It  is  pro- 
fusely porphyritic,  with  tabular  crystals  of  greyish  felspar.  Some- 
times little  spherical  cavities  may  be  detected  in  tiie  body  of 
the  rock ;  but  this  is  rare.  At  its  junction  with  comparatively 
unaltered  greywackc?,  however,  the  felstone  is  in  some  places  punc- 
tured with  numerous  vesicles,  which  vary  in  size  from  mere  pin- 
points up  to  the  usual  small  "  sweet-pea  "  cavities.  In  its  central 
portions  the  rock  is  amorphous,  but  at  its  junction  with  greywack^ 
it  sometimes  shows  a  spheroidal  structure.  The  phenomena  exhi- 
bited both  by  the  felspar-porphyry  and  the  groywack^  on  these 
occasions  deserve  attention.  At  the  foot  of  Balcreuchan  Bum  we 
come  upon  an  area  of  well-bedded  greywackc^s,  completely  sur- 
rounded on  aU  sides  by  crystalline  rocks.  The  greywackds  are 
often  much  cnmipled  and  infinitely  jointed,  and  some  portions  have 
undergone  a  peculiar  brecciating  process  which  will  bo  described  Id 
the  sequel.     On  their  upturned  ends  rests  an  irrc)gular  cap  of  fel- 
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spar-porphyry,  which  here  assumes  the  character  of  an  overlying 
trap,  with  a  most  imeven  bottom.  At  its  southern  boundary  it 
presents  some  remarkable  appearances,  losing  its  usual  amorphous 
nature  and  becoming  largely  spheroidal.  The  spheroids  have  a 
reddish  hard-glazed  exterior,  and  show  innumerable  spherical  cavi- 
ties like  mere  pin-pimctures,  but  occasionally  larger.  The  spheroidal 
masses  measure  from  two  or  three  to  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  At 
their  junction  with  the  greywack^,  the  portions  visible  are  encased 
in  shells  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  of  hard  fine-grained 
reddish  greywacke,  much  jointed,  and  sometimes  crystalline  like 
felstone.  To  what  extent  the  porphyry  spheroids  are  enclosed  in 
these  peculiar  greywacke  shells  or  cases  was  not  ascertained.  When 
two  spheroids  impinge,  the  "case"  in  which  each  is  enveloped 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  sucked  in  between  the  roimded  masses 
of  felspar-porphyry.  The  shells  may  be  separated  from  the  rock ; 
and  their  inner  surfaces  are  then  found  to  be  coated  with  porphy- 
ritic  felspar  crystals  ;  but  these  crystals  nowhere  penetrate  beyond 
the  surface,  to  which  they  appear  to  be  merely  adherent. 

In  other  places,  where  enveloping  shells  or  cases  are  wanting,  a 
distinct  passage  can  be  traced  from  the  porphyry  into  the  greywacke. 
The  porphyritic  crystals  become  gradually  smaller,  imtil  at  last  they 
disappear,  and  thus  leave  a  red  compact  or  finely  crystalline  fel- 
stone.    This  rock,  again,  shades  off  into  hard  reddish  greywacke. 

The  passage  from  amygdaloid  into  felspar-porphyry  has  been 
given  above ;  the  latter,  indeed^  is  most  commonly  associated  with 
file  former. 

BempiUilation, — Before  attempting  to  describe  i\e  other  forms  of 
metamorphism  displayed  in  this  district,  I  may  recapitulate  some  of 
the  facts  advanced,  and  state  the  inferences  which  seem  to  be  fairly 
deducible  from  them. 

An  examination  of  the  less  altered  rocks  of  the  metamorphic 
region  will  show  that  the  strata  are  of  variable  composition,  some 
portions  being  more  highly  alkaline  than  others.  The  large  amount 
of  calcareous,  and  especially  of  magnesian  matter  is  indeed  very 
striking.  This  alkaline  character  of  the  strata  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  intense  metamorphism  to  which  many  of 
the  beds  have  been  subjected ;  for  those  which  contain  the  largest 
admixture  of  alkaline  matter  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  change.  The  green  magnesian  and  calcareous  greywacke 
are  often  studded  with  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  areas ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  less  alkaline  deposits  are  frequently  merely  har- 
dened, without  assuming  any  pseudo-igneous  structure.  A  broad 
general  view  of  the  whole  series  of  strata  thus  gives  alternating  masses 
of  more  or  less  distinctly  crystalline  and  altered  rocks ;  but  when 
viewed  in  detail  the  various  metamorphic  rocks  are  generally  found 
to  be  confusedly  mingled  together,  interlacing  and  blending  in  the 
most  irregular  manner. 

The  little  patches  of  unaltered  greywacke  which  occur  here  and 
there  in  midst  of  metamorphic  strata  are  interesting,  as  they  seem 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  process  by  which  the  felstones,  amyg- 
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daloids,  and  porphyries  hare  been  produced.  Begarding  the  origin 
of  the  isolated  amygdaloidal  areas  two  opinions  may  be  held.  We 
may  suppose  the  cavities  to  have  been  formed  by  gases  during  a 
pasty  condition  of  the  rocks,  and  the  amygdaloidal  minerals  to  have 
been  subsequently  introduced.  In  this  case  the  origin  of  the  vesicles 
would  be  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the  cavities  in  lava.  Bat 
evidence  is  not  wanting  which  seems  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  vesicular  nature  of  the  altered  wackes  may  be  due  to  segr^;ation, 
the  excess  of  alkaline  matter  having  separated  from  the  felspathic 
matrix  to  store  itself  up  in  little  globules.  [The  same  kind  of 
phenomena  may  be  seen  in  many  trap-rocks.  Globules  of  quartz, 
which  are  clearly  not  due  to  infiltration,  abound  in  some  felstones, 
and  they  have  also  been  detected  in  other  igneous  rocks.]  Towards 
the  centre  of  an  amygdaloidal  area  the  vesides  are  largest,  and  from 
the  centre  outwards  they  gradually  decrease  in  size,  until  they  be- 
come 80  small  as  to  require  a.  lens  to  distinguish  them.  In  this 
manner  amygdaloidal  areas  shade  off  into  the  unaltered  granular 
portions  of  a  wack^.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  as  long  as  the 
metamorphic  action  proceeded,  the  vesicles  increased  in  size  until 
they  had  reached  their  maximum*.  Towards  the  circumference  of 
an  area,  as  the  action  extended,  the  vesicles,  it  may  be  supposed, 
continued  to  expand  by  receiving  fresh  supplies  of  gaseous  matter. 
The  metamorphism,  however,  having  suddenly  ceased,  left  its  work 
incomplete ;  and  thus  we  find  the  smallest  cavities  at  the  edge,  and 
the  larger  ones  in  the  centre,  of  an  amygdaloidal  area.  That  vesicles, 
however,  may  have  been  formed  by  the  segregation  of  amyg- 
daloidal minerals  t  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  matrix 
in  which  they  occur  is  commonly  harder  and  more  compact  (in 
other  words  less  alkaline)  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  sur- 
rounding wacke.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  hard 
non-alkaline  beds  with  which  the  softer  magnesio-calcareous 
wackes  are  interstratified  have  remained  comparatively  unaltered* 
So  far  as  was  seen  they  are  never  amygdaloidal.  The  num- 
ber of  globular  cavities  is  always  greatest  where  the  rock 
undergoing  alteration  is  most  highly  alkaline.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  appearances  are  also  explicable  on  the 
assumption  of  the  gaseous  formation  of  the  cavities ;  for  the  same 
action  which  could  only  impart  a  crystalline  or  semicrystalline 
texture  to  less  basic  strata  might  reduce  highly  alkaline  wack^  to 
a  pasty  condition  in  which  gas-cavities  would  readily  form.  But, 
although  the  cellular  character  of  these  metamorphic  rocks  is  doubt- 
less mainly  due  to  the  expansive  power  of  imprisoned  gas,  yet  the 
occasional  origin  of  the  cavities  by  segregation  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Future  chemical  analyses  will  enable  us  to  clear  up  this  point. 

*  When  the  oarities  are  very  closely  aggregated,  they  are  usually  smaller 
than  when  they  occur  in  less  numbers. 

t  I  refer  here  to  cavities  of  magnesian  and  calcareous  matter ;  it  has  beea 
already  stated  that,  associated  with  these  minerals,  leolites  and  hard  white  felspar 
also  occur  in  some  places.  Whether  (on  the  supposition  that  the  cellular  nature 
of  the  rock  is  due  to  segregation)  the  zeolites  and  felspar  are  contemporaneottt 
vith  or  have  supplanted  the  alkaline  minerals  can  only  be  coryectored. 
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The  amorphous  green  paste-rock  with  its  pseudo-bombs,  it  was 
said,  is  only  a  more  altered  greywacke,  the  pseudo-bombs  corre- 
sponding to  the  amygdaloidal  areas  of  the  distinctly  bedded  and  less 
altered  wackes.  The  whole  appearance  of  this  peculiar  rock  be- 
tokens a  greater  degree  of  mctamorphiem.  The  bedding  has  gone ; 
the  amygdaloidal  areas  or  pseudo-bombs  are  in  greater  abundance  ; 
and  their  matrix  is  harder,  and  sometimes  even  semicrystalline. 
The  manner  in  which  these  pseudo-bombs  become  aggregated, 
so  as  to  form  by  their  union  masses  of  fckpathic  amygdaloid,  has 
been  described  above. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  the  green  paste-rock,  instead  of 
exhibiting  an  arrested  stage  of  metamorphism,  may  be  merely  the 
decomposing  wacke  of  an  igneous  rock.  But  the  pseudo-bombs  do 
not  e^rfbliate  like  the  spheroidal  portions  of  a  decomposing  trap ; 
their  weathered  crust  (seldom  thicker  than  a  penny)  is  itself  quite 
hard.  The  composition  of  the  green  paste  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  pseudo -bombs :  the  latter  show  apparently  no  alkaline 
matter,  save  in  their  amygdaloidal  cavities;  while  the  former  is 
abundantly  charged  with  it,  and  in  its  unweathered  portions  it  has 
the  same  composition.  It  is  difficult  to  beHeve  that  a  rock  so  con- 
stituted could  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  a  felspathic 
trap.  If  the  pseudo-bombs  were  the  only  solid  parts  remaining  of 
such  a  decomposed  and  weathered  trap,  we  should  expect  to  find 
them  shading  off  into  the  surrounding  decayed  portions  of  the  bed. 
But  nothing  of  this  is  .apparent.  Their  jimction  with  the  green 
paste  is  so  sharply  defined,  that  no  one  who  sees  that  rock  can  for  a 
moment  suppose  it  to  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
felspathic  amygdaloid  having  the  same  mineralogical  character  as 
the  pseudo-bombs.  Bearing  in  mind  the  occurrence  of  distinct 
amygdaloidal  areas  in  well-bedded  and  granular  greywacke,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  green  paste-rock  we  have  just  the  same 
phenomena,  but  in  a  higher  state  of  development. 

The  felspar-porphyry  must  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  stage  of 
metamorphism  exhibited  by  the  felspathic  rocks  of  the  district.  The 
passage  from  granular  sedimentary  beds  into  this  very  igneous-like 
rock  can  be  so  well  traced  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  metamorphic 
origin ;  while  the  peculiar  junction  of  its  spheroidal  portions  with 
comparatively  unaltered  greywacke  is  quite  unlike  any  junction  of 
igneous  and  aqueous  rocks.  The  manner  in  which  the  shells  or 
eases  are  moulded  round  the  spheroids  of  porphyry  appears  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  once  in  a  sufficiently  pasty  condition  to  allow  of 
their  being  pressed  outwards  by  the  increasing  spheroids  of  felstone. 
But  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  their  want  of  alkaline  matter,  by 
rendering  them  less  easily  assailable,  had  stopped  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  metamorphic  action  in  their  direction.  It  is  certainly 
very  remarkable  that,  although  we  find  the  felspar  crystals  of  the 
porphyry  well  developed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  spheroids,  and  even 
coating  the  concave  side  of  the  shell-  cases,  we  yet  cannot  detect 
here  a  passage  from  the  one  rock  into  the  other.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  regard  the  cases  of  hard  reddish  rock  as 
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merely  a  stage  in  the  metamorpliisin.  We  may  suppose  the  por- 
phyry spheroids,  during  the  period  of  their  outgrowth,  to  have  been 
constancy  surrounded  with  a  paste  of  felspathic  matter,  in  which 
the  felspar  crystals  were  generated.  Thus,  as  the  metamorphism 
proceeded,  case  after  case  would  become  obliterated  and  absorbed 
into  the  body  of  the  rock,  while,  at  the  same  time,  new  cases  of 
felspathic  stuff  would  continue  to  form  on  the  fresh  surfiace  of  each 
outgrowing  spheroid. 

The  felspar-porphyry  is  only  very  sparingly  amygdaloidal.  The 
surface  of  die  spheroidji  portions  is,  indeed,  often  abundantly  pitted ; 
but  the  body  of  the  rock  rarely  if  ever  shows  any  amygdaloidal 
cavities ;  nevertheless  a  passage  from  amygdaloid  into  fel^ar-por- 
phyry  may  occasionally  be  traced.  Some  greywackea  must  there- 
fore have  passed  through  the  stages  of  "  green  paste-rock "  and 
amygdaloid  before  they  at  last  became  metamorphosed  into  felspar- 
porphyry.  But  the  gradation  to  bo  observed  from  granular  grey- 
wacke  into  finely  crystalline  folstone,  and  from  that  into  porphjrritic 
felstone,  shows  us  that  porphyry  may  sometimes  be  produced  directly 
from  aqueous  rocks  without  an  intermediate  vesicular  stage.  All  will 
depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  rocks  undergoing  alteration. 
If  they  are  highly  basic,  a  vesicular  condition  will  probably  precede 
the  production  of  porphyry ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beds  are 
less  basic,  a  previous  vesicular  stage  does  not  seem  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  porphyritic  felstone. 

C.  BreccUform  Rocks, 

The  anomalous  brecciiform  beds  which  are  now  to  be  described 
are  of  sporadic  occurrence.  Followed  along  the  general  strike  of 
the  strata  they  quickly  die  out,  even  when  they  have  attained  a 
considerable  thickness.  .  They  are  typically  developed  on  the  coast 
near  Bennane  Head,  and  the  beautiful  hill  of  Knockdolian  is  made 
up  of  them.  No  description  can  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  their 
character.  Knockdolian  Hill  consists  of  a  mass  of  brecciiform  rock, 
entirely  amorphous  and  unstratificd,  except  in  one  or  two  places, 
where,  however,  the  appearance  of  bedding  may  be  due  to  jointing. 
The  brecciiform  fragments  are  of  all  sizes,  from  mere  dust  up  to 
stones  twice  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  but  much  larger  fragments  are 
common  enough :  while  most  are  of  angular  shapes,  many  have  a 
somewhat  rounded  and  subangular  aspect,  often  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  small  lapiUi  of  a  volcanic  ash.  They  consist  (rf 
fine-grained  and  compact  felspathic  rocks.  Matrix  is  usually  want- 
ing, but  is  sometimes  present  in  meagre  quantity :  when  it  occurs 
abundantly,  the  rock  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  scoriaceous  ash ; 
and  on  such  occasions  it  sometimes  becomes  difficidt  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  green  paste-rock.  The  composition  of  the  matrix  is 
chiefly  felspathic,  with  an  admixture  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime 
in  some  places.  But,  as  just  remarked,  matrix  is  for  the  most  part 
wanting,  and  the  stones  are  huddled  together  in  the  direst  con- 
fusion. -  In  the  rock  of  Knockdolian  Hill  one  or  two  rounded  stones 
were  obtained,  whose  smoothed  surfaces  told  their  story  of  former 
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attrition  by  water.  But  how  they  had  come  to  bo  imbedded  in  the 
angolar  breccia,  and  what  the  origin  of  that  breccia  could  be,  there 
was  no  evidence  in  the  hill  to  show.  An  examination  of  the  coast- 
section,  however,  was  more  successful.  Near  Bennane  Head  the 
high  road  skirting  the  sea  overlooks  a  large  mass  of  Knockdolian 
rock.  The  shape  of  the  stones  hereabouts  generally  approaches  to 
roundness,  but  they  are  often  of  very  irregular  form.  Water- worn 
stones,  some  of  them  six  inches  across,  are  here  not  uncommonly 
intermingled  with  the  angular  and  subangular  fragments  of  wnich 
the  great  bulk  of  the  rock  consists.  Some  of  these  rounded  stones 
show  only  a  partially  water- worn  surface,  the  other  portions  being 
roughened  and  subangular.  Such  water-worn  stones  increase  in 
number  until  we  find  them,  in  one  place,  forming  a  rude  band,  the 
direction  of  which  corresponds  with  the  strike  of  a  little  area  of 
unaltered  stratified  wack^,  which  is  here  completely  surrounded  by 
amorphous  Knockdolian-rock.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  smoothest 
and  more  perfectly  rounded  stones  are  those  composed  of  the  hardest 
•  and  most  compact  rock ;  while  those  which  have  lost  their  smoothed 
surfaces  consist  of  less  hard  and  compact  rock  and  are  very  gene- 
rally amygdaloidal,  the  vesicles  being  of  the  usual  spherical  shape. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  the  brecciiform  rocks 
under  review  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  beds  of  conglome- 
rate. The  stones  often  look  as  if  they  had  been  squeezed  while  in 
a  softened  condition.  I  have  picked  out  two  water-worn  stones, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  flattened  against  each  other ;  and  some- 
times a  somewhat  rounded  amygdaloidal  stone  would  be  found  with 
with  a  harder  pebble  partially  squeezed  into  it,  and  strongly  adhe- 
ring. A  few  stones,  all  much  of  a  size,  seemed  as  if  they  had  been 
pressed  together  wMle  in  a  softened  state,  and  had  thus  assumed 
regular  hexagonal  forms. 

There  are  several  other  points  of  interest  in  connexion  with  these 
brecciiform  masses,  especially  as  regards  their  relations  to  the  green 
paste-rock;  but  their  consideration  at  present  would  involve  too 
much  detail.  In  places  where  the  original  condition  of  the  beds 
has  been  closer-grained  or  finely  comminuted,  we  may  have  areas 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  pseudo-bombs  of  nascent  amygdaloid : 
these,  by  their  union,  go  to  form  a  compact  felstone. 

The  coarser  parts  of  Knockdolian  rock  also  shade  off  into  a  simi- 
lar hard  compact  shattered  felstone — a  result  brought  about  by  the 
welding  or  soldering  together  of  the  angular  brecciiform  frag- 
ments*. 

D.  Finely  Crystalline  Fehtones. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  felspathic  metamorphic  rocks  consists 
of  finely  crystalline  and  compact  felstone.  These  rocks  are  well 
exposed  at  various  points  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Bennane 
Head,  but  they  are  better  seen  upon  the  whole  in  the  interior  of  the 
oountay,  along  hill-sides  and  in  stream-sections.     They  seldom  show 

*  Conglomeratfis  in  Tarious  stages  of  alteration  have  been  examined  in  other 
localities  of  the  district^  and  will  be  described  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Gkologi(^ 
'Surrey  to  accompany  the  Map,  sheet  7.  ^ 
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well-marked  bedding ;  but  occasional  dips  may  be  observed,  llietr 
general  character  is  that  of  a  shattered,  close-grained,  finely  crystal- 
line, sometimes  compact  rock,  becoming  coarsely  crystalline  and 
even  porphyritic  in  places.  Passages  from  hardened  granular  grey- 
-wacke  into  semicrystalline  rock,  and  from  that  into  the  close-grained 
felstone,  are  of  common  occurrence.  Not  infrequently  areas  of 
granular  wacke  may  be  obtained  completely  encircled  by  felstone, 
botjf  being  evidently  parts  of  the  same  bed;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  portions  of  finely  crystalline  felstone  make  their  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  comparatively  imaltered  wack^.  These  are  cer- 
tainly not  dykes,  nor  intrusive  masses,  but  are  merely  meta- 
morphosed parts  of  the  beds  among  which  they  occur;  for  they 
distinctly  shade  off  into  the  semicrystalline  and  granular  matter 
which  encloses  them.  They  seem  in  this  way  to  be  analogous  to 
those  vesicular  areas  so  characteristic  of  some  basic  greywadLes. 
The  greywacke  beds  which  have  been  partially  converted  into  com- 
pact felstones  are  most  usually  fine-grained  rocks  with  little  or  no 
calcareous  or  magncsian  matter ;  and  this  insufficient  supply  of  alka- 
line matter  probably  accounts  for  the  absemce  of  amygdaloidid  cavities. 
Whenever  the  strata  begin  to  get  alkaline,  the  idtered  ciystaUine 
areas  become  amygdaloidal. 

When  the  strata  have  originally  consisted  of  alternations  of  very 
highly  basic  with  less  alkaline  beds,  the  resulting  metamorphic  masses 
e:riiibit  a  great  variety  of  rocks.  Thus  on  the  shore  at  Lendalfoot 
the  sea-stacks  and  skerries  show  confused  alternations  of  felstone, 
felspar-porphyry,  hardened  granular  greywacke,  altered  limestone, 
hyperito,  diorite,  diallage-rock,  serpentine,  and  occasional  brecdi- 
form  beds  ;  but  although  there  is  much  confusion  in  detail,  still,  when 
viewed  on  the  large  scale,  the  direction  of  the  masses  agrees  with  the 
strike  of  the  rocks  of  the  district.  The  fine-grained  felstones  here- 
abouts are  remarkable  chiefly  as  showing  how  felspathic  rocks  may 
in  places  become  diorites.  In  this  metamorphic  district  no  rigid 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two,  either  by  mineralogist  or  geolo- 
gist. Near  Lendalfoot  the  felstones  are  often  thickly  studded  with 
blotchy  crystals  of  white  felspar,  which,  being  much  harder  than  the 
matrix,  stand  out  in  relief  on  weathered  surfaces.  These  crystals 
are  aggregated  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  They  are  of  small  siie 
where  they  are  most  abundant ;  but  in  the  more  sparsely  porphy- 
ritic areas  of  the  felstone  they  are  usually  larger,  being  sometimes 
an  inch  in  length.  OccasionsJly  the  beds  show  more  or  less  distinct 
crystals  of  hornblende,  which  increase  in  number  until,  by  their 
abundance,  they  impart  a  dark  hue  to  the  rock.  This,  then,  we 
should  call  diorite.  But  for  fuller  details  1  must  again  refer  to  a 
forthcoming  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

m.  DiOBinc  Bocks. 

The  dioritic  strata  do  not  occupy  so  large  an  area  as  the  felspathio 
rocks ;  they  are  also  of  more  interrupted  occurrence,  frequently 
appearing  as  small  lenticular  layers  interstratified  with  serpentines. 
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but  very  rarely  with  felstones.  The  more  extensive  rock-masses 
present  very  much  the  same  contour  as  the  metamorphic  felspathic 
strata,  forming  rounded  hills  and  knolls  with  a  somewhat  lumpy 
outline. 

Under  the  term  cUaritic  are  included  all  those  rocks  which  consist 
essentially  of  silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia  set  in  a  felspathic  base 
or  matrix ;  but  a  description  of  the  many  phases  presented  by  the 
class  of  rocks  referred  to  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  communication. 
They  show  every  gradation  of  texture,  from  a  rock  nearly  compact  to 
dioritic  masses  in  which  the  crystals  often  exceed  an  inch  in  length. 

The  principal  varieties  are  diorite  and  hypersthenite,  both  of 
which  are  occasionally  foliated.  The  felspar  usually  associated  with 
hornblende  and  hy^ersthene  in  these  rocks  is  a  hard  white  variety. 
Diallage-rock  occurs  sparingly  in  one  or  two  localities ;  sometimes  a 
well-marked  diorite  exhibits  crystals  of  white  and  dear  quartz,  and 
thus  becomes  a  syenite. 

Where  the  dioritic  rocks  are  typically  developed  they  are  invari- 
ably associated  with  serpentine.  With  this  rock  they  exhibit  inter- 
esting junctions,  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made, 

IV.  Seepentine. 

Serpentine  rock  abounds  throughout  the  district ;  it  consists  of 
two  principal  vaiie^eB— foliated  or  schistose,  and  compact 

1.  Schistose  Serpentine, — ^This  is  very  plainly  a  bedded  rock,  and 
is  generally  interstratified  with  diorites.  It  varies  in  colour  from 
reddish-brown  to  green.  The  folia  correspond  with  planes  of  bed- 
ding ;  but  in  some  places  the  foliation  is  rude  and  irregular,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  well-marked  dips  in  adjoining  crystalline  and 
gritty  beds,  cannot  always  be  asserted  to  coincide  with  original 
lamination.  Vein-like  ramifications  of  diallage-rock,  consisting  of 
masses  of  diallage-crystals,  sometimes  intersect  the  schistose  varie- 
ties of  serpentine.  The  joints  are  often  abundantly  coated  with 
soapstone,  chloritic  matter,  and  other  silicates  of  magnesia  and 
alumina. 

2.  Compact  Serpentine, — This  occurs  in  much  larger  masses.  Dark 
and  pale  green  are  its  usual  colours,  but  areas  of  red  and  beautifully 
mottled  green  and  red  varieties  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  it 
is  poryhyritic  with  diallage,  and  very  frequently  with  bronrite. 
Traces  of  bedding  have  seldom  been  observed  in  these  rocks  them- 
selves ;  but  the  trend  of  the  masses  agrees  Tvith  the  strike  of  the 
rocks  of  the  district,  and  interstratified  lenticular  beds  of  diorite  are 
of  common  occurrence,  thus  showing  that  the  compact  serpentines, 
like  the  altered  strata  with  which  they  are  associated,  are  truly  bedded 
rocks.  The  association  of  serpentine  with  limestone  will  be  ad- 
verted to  presently. 

A  few  notes  upon  the  coast-section  between  Pinbain  and  Lendal- 
foot  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  probable  origin  of  the 
serpentines  of  this  neighbourhood.  On  the  shore  near  Pinbain 
occur  some  vertical  beds  of  dark  shales  closely  associated  with  a 
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spheroidal  brecciifonn  rock  similar  to  some  of  those  described  above. 
These  shales  are  often  much  twisted  and  broken,  and  are  interstra- 
tified  here  and  there  with  interrupted  bands  of  altered  waok^,  which 
are  also  brecciated.  There  are  many  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  brecciifonn  stones  at  this  place;  but  those  cannot  be 
considered  here.  The  most  notable  feature  about  the  beds  is  the 
occurrence  of  limestone  in  the  shales.  Among  much  disturbed  and 
brecciifonn  beds  may  be  seen  a  large  block  of  limestone,  four  feet 
across.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  forcibly  pushed  into  its  present 
position;  for  the  shales  are  all  puckered  and  squeezed  about  it* 
Many  smaller  calcareous  fragments  occur  in  its  vicinity.  In  their 
neighbourhood  the  beds  are  abundantly  veined  with  carbonate  of 
lime;  but  these  veins  are  chiefly  confined  to  an  irregular  band 
or  area  along  the  direction  of  the  strike.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  veins  have  resulted  from  the  dissipating,  in  situ,  of  a  lime- 
stone, they  and  the  honeycombed  and  amorphous-shaped  blocks 
being  all  that  now  remain  of  that  bed.  A  yard  or  two  fix>m 
this  point  may  be  seen  irregular  nodular  calcareous  bands  in 
dark  greenish  shales,  which  are  here  much  less  disturbed.  The 
confusion  observable  in  the  former  case  must  therefore  in 
great  measure  be  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  limestone. 
Leaving  these  shales  and  continuing  the  section  southward  we  come 
at  once  upon  highly  metamorphic  strata,  consisting  chiefly  of  ser- 
pentine with  interbedded  dioritic  masses  and  occasional  areas  of 
felspar-porphyry.  The  bed  immediately  associated  with  the  dark 
greenish  shale  is  a  serpentine ;  but  the  junction,  unfortunately,  is  not 
well  seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  schistose  ser- 
pentine is  merely  a  metamorphosed  shale.  All  serpentine-rock 
contains  less  or  more  alumina,  and  many  of  the  ophiolites  of  this 
neighbourhood  are  in  this  way  very  impure;  indeed  it  is  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  highly  magnesian  shale  and 
impure  schistose  serpentine.  Geologically,  the  latter  is  only  an 
altered  condition  of  the  former.  The  veins  of  diallage  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  these  shaly  and  schistose  varieties  may  not 
improbably  represent  calcareous  veins  similar  to  those  that  traverse 
the  dark  shales  alluded  to  above,  subsequent  metamorphic  action 
having  converted  them  into  diallage.  The  silica  and  magnesia 
iiecessary  to  this  change  would,  of  course,  be  derived  from  the 
impure  magnesian  rocks  through  which  the  veins  ramify,  and  which 
at  the  time  the  veins  were  forming  were  assimiing  their  present  ophio- 
litic  character.  In  like  manner,  the  bronzite,  especially  in  the  more 
compact  serpentines,  may  partially  represent  the  carbonate  of  lime  that 
was  diffused  through  the  rock  before  alteration  began.  Crystals  of 
bronzite  and  diallage  are  so  abundant  throughout  large  areas  of 
serpentine  as  frequently  to  form  a  Jifihy  and  sometimes  even  a 
third,  of  the  bulk  of  that  rock.  The  condition  of  the  beds  before 
metamorphism  ensued  may  therefore  have  been  that  of  impure  or 
muddy  dolomitic  or  magnesian  limestones.  In  support  of  this  view 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  less  altered  areas  of  the  district, 
limestone  has  been  met  with  which  was  sometimes  magnesian. 
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Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  this  magnesian  character  has  been 
superinduced  by  metamorphic  action.  Perhaps  it  has ;  and  if  the 
process  of  alteration  had  been  continued,  we  might  have  had 
serpentine  in  place  of  an  impure  magnesian  limestone.  We  must 
suppose  that  metamorphism  is  a  gradual  operation,  and  that  the 
rocks  acted  upon  assume  various  characters  as  the  action  proceeds. 
Serpentine  is  evidently  an  advanced  stage  in  the  process. 

3.  Association  of  Diorite  and  Serpentine. — The  junction  between 
serpentine  and  diorite  is  often  very  distinct ;  but  in  other  places 
where  the  latter  is  fine-grained  and  highly  magnesian,  it  passes  so 
insensibly  into  the  former  that  we  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  tell  at 
what  point  we  must  cease  to  call  the  rock  a  diorite,  and  when  we 
ought  to  begin  to  describe  it  as  serpentine*.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  original  composition  of  the  beds 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  diorites  shaded  gradually  into  that  of 
those  more  highly  magnesian  beds  whose  metamorphism  has  re- 
sulted in  serpentine.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  junction  between 
that  rock  and  diorite  is  well  marked,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
composition  of  the  various  strata  before  metamorphic  action  began 
was  also  well  marked,  one  bed  not  shading  off  into  another  as  in 
the  previous  case. 

A  few  notes  on  the  better-marked  junctions  of  serpentine  with 
diorite  may  be  interesting.  As  it  approaches  diorite,  serpentine 
frequently  becomes  rudely  schistose  and  sometimes  quartzose — so 
much  so  that  it  might  occasionally  be  described  as  a  highly  silicated 
felspathic  schist,  tinged  green  with  magnesian  matter.  Here,  also, 
it  sometimes  shows  irregular  interrupted  bands  of  yellow,  green, 
and  brown  Lydian-stones.  The  junction  with  the  diorite  is  very 
irregular,  the  serpentine  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  caught  up 
every  here  and  there,  while  occasionally  long  branching  fingers  of 
magnesian  matter  are  protruded  into  the  diorite.  Small  veins  of 
diorite,  also,  in  some  cases  pass  into  the  serpentine.  It  la,  no 
doubt,  appearances  of  this  kind  which  in  some  cases  have  led  geolo- 
gists to  consider  serpentine  as  of  igneous  origin.  On  the  sea-shore 
at  Lendalfoot  many  excellent  junctions  of  the  nature  alluded  to  may 
be  studied.  The  strata  at  this  place  are  very  much  confused; 
nevertheless  alternations  of  serpentine  with  diorites  and  felstones 
succeed  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  we  have  hero 
the  original  bedding. 

V.  Limestone. 

It  now  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  limestones  t 

*  On  the  hills  a  Uttle  to  the  north-eaat  of  the  Tillage  of  Colmonell  (river 
Stinchar)  a  very  peculiar  serpentine  occurs.  Interspersed  throughout  a  hase 
of  dark-green  serpentine  (which  in  places  is  porphyritic  with  bronzite)  abun- 
dant f^'anules  and  interrupted  nodukr  threads  of  white  felspar  make  their 
appearance.  The  matrix  in  which  this  felspar  occurs  is  harder  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  rock,  where  the  serpentine  presents  its  normal  character.  Am 
this  peculiar  rock  certainly  passes  into  diorite  (hornblende  and  felspu*)  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  the  hardening  of  the  green  serpentinous  matrix  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  lime  in  chemical  union  with  the  silicate  of  magnesia. 

t  These  limeatones  have  yielded  fossils  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  a  list  of  which 
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and  calcareous  wack&.  These,  as  we  should  expect,  are  of  Teiy 
limited  extent.  They  never  continue  any  distance,  but  speedily 
give  way  in  all  directions  to  metamorphic  rocks.  The  limestone  of 
Cra^eil  is  a  remarkable  example.  The  hard  and  tough  nature  of 
this  rock  has  enabled  it  to  withstand  denudation  better  than  the 
more  easily  wasted  conglomerates  and  altered  wackcfe  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  It  rises  into  a  conical  hill,  the  form  of  which  is  evi- 
dently due  to  glacial  action.  Although  this  bed  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  it  yet  dies  out  very  suddenly  along  the  strike ;  and  the  same 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  limestone  at  Bougang.  Of  the 
Ci*aigneil  limestone  itself  not  much  need  be  said  here,  further  than 
that  it  is  a  very  impure  rock,  and  ought  in  places  to  be  termed 
merely,  calcareous  greywacke.  It  is  associated  on  the  south  side 
with  schistose  serpentine  and  conglomerate.  To  the  west  and  cast 
it  is  replaced  by  altered,  crystalline  and  amygdaloidal  greywackes. 

Association  of  Serpentine  with  Calcareom  Strata. — At  Laffin- 
deary,  serpentine  is  curiously  associated  with  a  highly  calcareous 
wacke  and  impure  limestone.  The  serpentine  occurs  as  veins  and 
amorphous  areas,  and  is  itself  veined  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
calcareous  beds  have  in  places  assumed  the  brecciiform  structure  of 
Knockdolian  rock.  On  the  old  raised  beach  at  Whilk,  at  Bennane 
Head,  at  Leffin  Enowes,  on  the  farm  of  Balnowlart,  on  Enockdolian 
Hill,  in  an  old  quarry  at  Eougang,  at  Enockdhu  Bridge,  and  many 
other  places,  limestone  or  calcareous  wacke  is  fotind  abundantly 
intermingled  with  magnesian  matter,  and  occasionally  passing  into 
serpentine.  The  rock  is  generally  much  confused  and  broken,  the 
joints  being  coated  with  such  silicates  as  steatite,  chlorite,  «fec. 

These  calcareous  areas  are,  as  remarked,  always  of  small  extent, 
and  occur  quite  sporadically,  often  with  no  apparent  relation  to  each 
other.  But  occasionaUy  they  seem  to  follow  a  certain  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  direction  of  the  strike.  Little  patches  of  serpentine, 
in  the  same  manner,  often  make  their  appearance  at  intervals  on  a 
given  horizon.  Whether  these  last  indicate  the  former  existence  of 
impure  magnesian  and  calcareous  wackes  or  limestones,  like  the 
sporadic  beds  just  referred  to,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

With  regard  to  the  former  extent  of  such  Hmestones  as  those  at 
Craigneil  and  Bougang  not  much  can  be  said.  Metamorphic  action 
has  in  all  probability  considerably  reduced  their  bulk ;  but  there  arc 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  never  covered  any  large  con- 
tinuous area,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  from  the  first  of  partial  and 
irregular  occurrence. 

VI.  Conclusion. 

In  the  foregoing  general  sketch  of  the  phenomena  of  this  inter- 
esting region,  speculations  on  the  probable  nature  of  the  agent  or 
agents  by  whose  means  the  alterations  were  effected  have  been  pur- 
posely omitted.  It  is  usuaUy  much  easier  to  say  what  has  not 
caused  such  changes  than  to  state  what  has ;  but  in  the  present 

will  be  found  in  Sir  Koderick  Murdiison's  memoir  already  referred  to.  Ftde 
Quart.  Joum.  QeoL  8oc.  rol.  vii.  p.  154. 
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instance,  at  least,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  metamorphism 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  hydrothermal  action.  The  very  partial 
manner  in  which  the  strata  have  been  affected — the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  unaltered  areas  among  crystalline  rocks  and  vice  versd — ^the 
various  degrees  of  intensity  which  characterize  the  metamorphism, 
even  when  the  beds  undergoing  change  have  much  the  same  compo- 
sition— all  seem  to  point  to  the  partial  distribution  of  moisture  or 
water  in  the  strata  at  the  time  metamorphic  action  ensued,  so  that 
when  heat  began  to  attack  the  beds,  its  influence  was  aided  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  rocks. 
The  probable  source  of  this  water  will  be  considered  presently. 

Many  portions  of  the  strata  have  merely  undergone  a  process  of 
hardening,  which  has  sometimes  given  to  the  beds  a  semicrystal- 
line  texture — a  change  which  might  be  brought  about  without  fusion 
or  softening.  But  the  appearances  presented  in  some  places  require 
us  to  infer  a  former  pasty  or  almost  semifluid  condition.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  head ;  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  few  of  the  facts  already  adduced. 

The  phenomena  connected  with  isolated  amygdaloidal  areas  are 
especially  worthy  of  study.  The  little  cells  have  attained  their 
spherical  shape  at  a  time  when  the  matrix  had  a  certain  plasticity. 
If  this  plasticity  had  been  caused  by  dry  heat,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  granular  portions  of  the  same  beds  should  have 
escaped  change,  especially  as  their  composition  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  amygdaloidal  areas.  The  whole  series  of  phenomena 
associated  with  the  gradual  increase  of  separate  amygdaloidal  areas, 
and  the  progressive  formation  in  this  way  of  spheroidal  and  colum- 
nar amygdaloid,  appear  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  of  hydro- 
thermal  action. 

The  appearances  presented  by  felspar-porphyry  seem  to  bear  out 
the  same  view.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  often  close 
association  of  highly  metamorphic  with  comparatively  unaltered 
areas.  Greenish  granular  wack^  has  been  observed  so  close  to  fel- 
spar-porphyry that  only  a  thin  irregular  ribbon  of  rudely  schistose 
serpentinous  matter  kept  the  two  rocks  from  touching.  It  was  in 
this  wack^  that  isolated  vesicular  areas  were  first  detected ;  so  that, 
although  the  beds  retain  in  great  measure  their  granular  structure, 
yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  quite  unaltered.  But  that  they  should 
have  experienced  so  little  change  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
rock  the  nature  of  which  evinces  great  intensity  of  metamorphic 
action  is  not  a  little  surprising.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  the  felspar-porphyry,  having  been  reduced  to  a  soft  or  viscous 
state,  has  been  partially  forced  out  of  its  position  by  the  weight  of 
superincumbent  strata  pressing  upon  it,  and  in  this  way  intruded 
among  other  rocks  which  had  not  undergone  the  same  degree  of 
change.  Of  the  truly  metamorphic  origin  of  the  felspar-porphyry 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  behaviour  at  other  points  has  been 
referred  to  above. 

Of  the  stones  of  the  brecciiform  rocks  or  altered  conglomerates,  it 
was  remarked  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  angular  and  sub- 
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angular  shapes,  but  often  with  a  general  approach  to  roundness, 
especially  when  imbedded  in  a  matrix.  The  whole  aspect  of  these 
stones  forcibly  suggests  hydrothermal  action.  In  many  places  the 
pebbles  have  been  mutually  squeezed,  so  as  to  become  distorted,  and 
sometimes  to  assume  hexagonal  forms,  thus  implying  a  somewhat 
softened  condition*. 

Without  going  into  more  detail,  allusion  may  bo  made  to  an  inter- 
esting point  in  connexion  with  certain  metamorphic  rocks  of  Lower 
Old  Red  age,  belonging  to  another  district  of  Ayrshire,  situated 
some  nules  to  the  north-east  of  Girvan,  on  which  the  Survey 
was  engaged  during  the  past  year.  The  rocks  of  this  district  are 
chiefly  felspathic  varieties,  and  present  very  much  the  same  phe- 
nomena as  has  been  shown  to  characterize  the  altered  felspathic 
wack^s  of  the  Silurian  strata.  Near  the  farm  of  Knockdon,  on  the 
Water  of  Girvan,  occur  conglomerates  and  felspathic  sandstones 
which  have  been  converted  in  places  into  dark  and  light  pink  fd- 
stones.  Many  portions  of  these  felstones  were  found  to  be  porphy- 
ritic,  often  abundantly  so,  with  fan-like  radiating  fibrous  crystals  of 
a  dark  greenish  zeolite.  Sometimes  the  same  mineral  occurred  in 
amorphous  blotches.  These  zeolites  did  not  £11  up  amygdaloidal 
cavities,  but  were  in  every  way  analogous  to  the  porphyritic  crystals 
of  a  felspar-porphyry.  We  must  therefore  admit  that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  water  has  had  to  do  with  the  production  of  these  meta- 
morphic felstones. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  veins  which  traverse  the  metamorphic 
Silurian  rocks  of  Carrick  afford  very  strong  support  to  this  con- 
clusion. I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  evidence  which  goes  to  prove 
that  the  thick  ramifying  veins  of  carbonate  of  Hme,  diaUage,  felspar, 
zeolite,  <S^c.,  are  aU  of  the  same  age  as  the  metamorphism,  and  are  not 
due  to  subsequent  infiltration.  Veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  have  been 
described  as  proceeding  from  imbedded  blocks  of  limestone ;  knotted 
strings  of  diallage  crystals  have  been  pointed  out  as  forming  part  of  the 
Ji>ed  in  which  they  occur ;  veins  of  felspar  are  associated  with  ex- 
ceedingly coarse  diorite  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  their  origin 
must  be  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  diorite  ;  while  abundant 
veins  of  a  beautiful  white  fibrous  zeolite,  that  traverse  the  strata  in 
many  places,  are  also  to  be  assigned  to  the  date  of  the  general 
metamorphism.  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  the  Geological  Museum, 
Jermyn  Street,  kindly  undertook  the  analysis  of  this  zeolite,  the 
composition  of  which  he  ascertained  to  correspond  with  that  of 
pectolitet. 

^  But  such  distorted  stones  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  a  fine-grained  semicrystalline  felspathic  rock  which  seems  to 
be  entirely  made  up  of  little  roimded  pellets  like  pebbles.  This,  however^  is  a 
superinduced  structure.  The  pellets  vary  from  the  sixe  of  peas  to  that  of  hazd* 
nuts.  When  they  press  closely,  they  frequently  become  five-  or  six-sided.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  peculiar  structure ;  but  that  it  has  been  induced  by 
hydrothermal  action,  and  not  by  dry  heat,  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the 
surrounding  metamorphic  phenomena. 

t  Since  Mr.  Smith's  analysis  was  made,  I  find  that  pectolite  had  be«i 
obtained  by  Prof.  James  Kiopi  from  the  same  neighl^orhood. 
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Assmmng  that  the  metamorpbism  of  these  strata  has  been  mainly 
effected  by  hydrothennal  action,  a  word  or  two  may  be  added  re- 
garding the  probable  source  from  which  the  water  has  been  derived. 
All  rocks  are  found  to  contain  a  variable  amount  of  water ;  but  the 
strata  nearest  the  surface  of  the  earth  are,  for  the  most  part,  better 
saturated  with  moisture  than  the  beds  at  lower  depths.  The  supply, 
when  derived  from  rains  and  the  water  of  springs,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
must  from  various  causes  be  very  partially  distributed.  If,  there- 
fore, the  intensity  of  metamorphic  change  be  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  water  present  in  the  rocks,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  strata  offcen  showing  sporadic  areas  of  alterations.  Nor  need  we 
be  surprised  when  metamorphic  beds  occur  superimposed  upon  less 
metamorphosed  and  unaltered  rocks.  "With  regard  to  wide  regional 
metamorpbism,  like  that  of  Canada,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
Norway,  it  ia  probable  that  the  strata  acquired  their  metamorphic 
character  while  they  lay  underneath  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  During 
such  a  period  or  periods  of  submergence,  water  could  not  fail 
to  find  its  way  into  the  subjacent  rocks,  down  through  which  it 
would  continue  to  percolate  until  it  reached  a  point  where  the  con- 
ditions of  heat  might  enable  it  to  attack  the  strata  and  gradually 
effect  their  metamorpbism.  The  action  of  the  heated  water  would 
doubtless  be  often  aided  by  the  chemical  reagents  it  held  in  solution, 
and  the  ultimate  character  of  a  me'tamorphic  rook  might  not  infre- 
quently depend  upon  the  nature  of  such  acid  and  saHne  solutions. 
But  the  present  aspect  of  the  Oarrick  metamorphic  rooks,  at  all 
events,  is  certidnly  not  due  to  this  cause  alone,  but  chiefly  to  the  ori- 
ginal composition  of  the  unaltered  strata.  The  elements  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  diorites  and  felstones  were  not  introduced  by  water 
during  the  process  of  alteration,  but  already  existed  in  the  beds 
before  metamorphic  action  began. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  water  necessary  to  hydrothennal 
action  has  been  supplied  in  the  manner  indicated,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  lower  beds  of  the  Silurians  of  Carrick  have  escaped 
alteration ;  for  either  the  water  percolating  downwards  never  pene- 
trated so  far,  or  else  was  present  in  too  small  quantity  to  induce  a 
wide-spread  change.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  views  sup- 
ported above,  to  suppose  that  during  its  downward  passage  the 
water  may  have  been  deprived  of  certain  chemical  reagents  before  it 
reached  great  depths,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  have  become 
weakened,  and  thus  less  capable  of  affecting  the  condition  of  the 
strata.  "When  its  passage,  however,  was  aided  by  jointing  and 
fractures,  it  might  occasionally  sink  to  great  depths,  and  there  give 
rise  to  metamorphic  action.  In  this  manner,  we  may  account  for 
those  isolated  areas  of  crystalline  rock  that  occur  among  the  un- 
altered strata,  on  a  lower  horizon  than  the  chief  metamorphic 
mJasses. 

The  only  igneous  rocks  of  the  district  are  a  few  dykes  of  felstone 
and  greenstone,  which  are  evidently  of  much  later  date  than  the 
metamorpbism.  The  granular  wack^s  through  which  they  pass 
usually  remain  quite  unaltered,  even  at  their  immediate  junction  with 
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the  trap.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  underlying  mass  of  igneous  rock,  the  heat  of  which  might  he 
supposed  hy  some  to  have  caused  the  alteration  of  the  strata.  In  the 
second  metamorphic  area  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer^igneous 
rocks  are  largely  developed ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  most  highly 
altered  strata  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  intrusive  traps.  The 
rocks  immediately  surrounding  one  large  mass  of  felstone,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  were  for  the  most  part  quite 
unaltered.  They  consist  of  conglomerates  and  chocolate-coloured 
sandstones  and  grits.  But  outside  of  this  unaltered  area,  felspathic 
grits  and  sandstones  have  become  felstones,  and  conglomerates 
have  been  in  places  changed  into  bright-pink  and  fawn-coloured 
porphyry.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  intrusive  trap  to  have 
been  the  source  of  heat  in  the  metamorphic  areas  referred  to,  and 
must  thus  accept  the  theory,  so  ably  supported  by  many  geologists, 
that  the  temperature  necessary  to  metamorphic  action  has  been 
derived  from  the  central  heat  of  the  earth. 

The  facts  advanced  in  the  foregoing  communication  seem  to 
prove: — 

1st.  That  the  strata  owe  their  metamorphism  to  hydrothcrmal 
action. 

2nd.  That  the  varying  minei^alogical  character  of  the  rocks  is 
due  principally  to  original  differences  of  chemical  composition,  and 
not  to  infiltration  of  foreign  matter  at  the  time  of  metamorphism. 

3rd.  That  the  highly  alkaline  portions  of  the  strata  have  been 
most  susceptible  of  change. 

4th.  That  in  beds  having  the  same  composition,  but  exhibiting 
various  degrees  of  alteration,  the  intensity  of  the  metamorphism  has 
been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  passing  through 
the  strata. 

5th.  That  in  some  places  the  rocks  have  been  reduced  to  a  softened 
or  pasty  condition. 


3.  On  a  Cheikothbbian  Footprint  from  tlu  Bask  of  the  Ksfper 
Sandstone  o/Daresburt,  Chesrire.  By  W.  C.  Williamson,  £sq., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology 
in  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 

[Communicated  by  the  Jbasistant-Seoretaiy.;] 

(The  publication  of  this  paper  is  unavoidably  deferred.] 

[Abstract.] 

The  specimen  in  question  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kirkham,  in 
the  liower  Keuper  Sandstone  at  Daresbury  Quarry.  It  differs  from 
all  footprints  hitherto  obtained  from  this  district,  in  being  more 
quadrate,  and  distinctly  that  of  a  scaly  animal ;  the  separate  toe  ia 
also  less  recurved,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  other  toes.     The 
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arraugement  of  the  scales  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  seen  in 
the  foot  of  the  living  Alligator ;  many  of  them  mn  across  the  foot  in 
oblique  lines,  as  is  common  amongst  living  Crocodilians,  leaving  no 
room  to  doubt  that  they  represent  true  scales,  and  not  irregular 
tubercles,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  skin  of  some  Batrachians.  Traces 
of  other  impressions  of  feet  occur  on  the  slab,  particularly  an  im- 
perfect one  with  much  larger  and  more  oblong  scales,  especiadly  under 
the  heel ;  and  this  difiference  is  so  very  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  of  many  Saurians,  that  Prof.  Williamson  believed 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  a  Batrachian  animal  at  all,  but  that  they 
were  Saurian,  if  not  Crocodilian,  in  every  feature. 


4.  A  Description  of  some  remarkable  "  Heaves  "  or  Throws  in 
Penhalls  Mine.     By  J.  W.  Pike,  Esq. 

(Communicated  by  C.  Le  Noto  Foster,  D.Sc,  B.A,  F.G.S.) 

This  mine  b  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  and  stands  on  the  sea-coast,  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  edge  of  a  bold  precipitous  cli£f  rising  to  a  height  of  300 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Pryee,  in  his  valuable  old  book  *  Mineralogia  Comubiensis,'  and 
Came  and  Hawkins  in  papers  read  some  forty  years  ago  before  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Geological  Society,  together  witii  many  other  writers, 
refer  to  the  heaves  of  the  celebrated  Pink  lode,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  Penhalls  Mine. 

A  paper  was  also  read  in  1815  before  this  Society,  by  Mr.  John 
Williams,  entitled  *'  Account  of  some  Remarkable  Disturbances  in  the 
Veins  of  the  Mine  called  Huel  Peever,"  the  appearance  of  the 
lodes  in  which  mine  present  the  nearest  approach  to  the  dislocations 
in  the  Penhalls  district. 

The  nature  of  the  groimd  or  "  country  "  is  a  light-grey,  distinctly 
stratified  "  killas"  (the  clay-slate  of  many  geological  writers,  though 
not  a  cleaved  rock)  with  a  pretty  regular  dip  towards  the  north  of 
from  20®  to  25°. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  workings  the  ground  is 
traversed  by : — 

1.  Four  or  five  tin-lodes,  varying  from  4  feet  to  a  few  inches  in 
width,  dipping  north  at  about  the  same  angle  as  the  killas,  and  com- 
posed of  the  oxide  of  tin,  with  a  little  iron  and  copper  pyrites  in  the 
middle, — the  walls  or  outsides,  locally  caUed  capel,  being  a  hard  grey 
killas  with  quartz  and  schorl.  The  only  distinction  between  the 
different  lodes  is  in  the  appearance  of  the  tin-stone,  which  varies  in 
the  mze  of  the  grain  and  in  colour. 

2.  Tliree  or  four  "  downright "  lodes  averaging  a  foot  in  width 
and  running  east  and  west.  Their  composition  is  something  between 
the  tin-lodes  and  the  *'  gossans ;''  indeed  in  depth  they  generaUy 
decrease  in  size  and  pass  into  gossans. 

3.  Numerous  "  gossans  "*  (lodes  or  veins),  varying  from  a  few 
*  A  goRsan  in  mott  part«  of  Cornwall  consitts  very  Imrgely  of  an  ochreous 
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inches  to  3  feet  in  width,  running  somewhat  about  east  and  west, 
dipping,  although  mostly  south,  at  various  angles,  and  composed  of  a 
"  voughy "  or  cavernous  quartz,  with  crystab  often  coated  with 
brown  iron-ore,  and  copper  and  iron -pyrites.  They  often  present  a 
very  irregular  appearance,  being  split  up  in  small  branches. 

4.  A  great  number  of  "  slides  "  or  faults,  of  from  3  inches  to  a 
foot  in  width,  dipping  at  various  angles,  and  mostly  with  an  east 
and  west  bearing.  There  are  some,  however,  called  "caunting" 
slides,  running  north-east  and  south-west.  They  are  formed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  dislocations  of  the  adjacent  "country,"  consisting 
as  they  do  of  decomposed  killas,  as  if  the  rock  had  been  ground 
together  and  then  acted  on  by  water. 

Lastly.  Four  cross  courses  (north  and  south  veins),  one  only  of 
which  is  of  any  consequence.  It  averages  3J  feet  in  width,  is 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  filled  in  with  decomposed  killas  and 
masses  of  quartz. 

The  influence  which  these  lodes  and  veins  exert  on  each  other 
will  be  seen  in  the  transverse  sections  (figs.  1  &  2), — ^the  tin-lod^ 
(that  is.  Cowling's)  and  the  Flat  lode  being  thrown  by  the  "  down- 
rights,"  gossans,  and  slides,  the  "  downrights  "  by  the  gossans  and 
slides,  and  the  gossans  by  the  slides,  although  there  does  not  happen 
to  be  an  example  in  the  section  of  the  latter  «ase.  A  southern 
dip  in  the  traversing  vein  throws  the  lode  traversed  up  in  going 
from  8.  to  N.,  and  a  perpendicular  or  northern  dip  depressing  it ; 
in  other  words,  the  "  hanging  wall  "  of  the  traversing  vein  seems  to 
have  moved  down,  or  the  **  footwall "  to  have  moved  up — the  wider 
the  traverse  the  further  the  heave.  The  cross  course  masters  all  the 
east  and  west  veins,  throwing  them  to  the  right  hand  a  distance  of 
from  20  to  30  fathoms,  the  tin-lodes  being  thrown  frirther  than 
those  of  more  recent  formation.  The  cross  courses,  however,  have 
to  yield  to  the  "  caunting "  slides,  as  seen  in  an  adjoining  minCy 
which  throw  them  a  little  on  the  side  of  the  acute  angle.  The 
mineral  productiveness  of  the  tin-lodes  is  increased  by  the  proximity 
of  the  gossans,  but  not  by  that  of  the  slides. 

As  before  stated,  the  dip  of  the  "country"  is  generaUy  pretty 
regular ;  yet  still  very  marked  evidence  of  disturbance  can  eaaly  be 
perceived  in  some  places,  the  line  of  stratification  presenting  a  very 
wavy  form.  This  is  especially  seen  sometimes  near  the  gossans 
and  slides,  where,  at  the  imme<£ate  point  of  junction,  the  beds  of 
killaa  are  found  to  bend  up  on  one  side  and  down  on  the  other, 
affording  additional  proof  of  the  direction  of  the  heave.  The  relative 
ages  of  all  these  veins  may  be  at  once  determined  from  the  above 
facts.  Taking  the  well-known  law,  that  a  lode  or  vein  traversed  is 
older  than  the  one  traversing  it,  as  a  guide,  we  shall  have : — 

1.  Tin-lodes.  4.  East  and  west  sUdte. 

2.  *'DowTiright8."  5.  Cross  oourses. 

3.  Gossans.  6.  "Caunting"  slides. 

Slides,  according  to  Came,  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  more 

brown  iron-ore.    At  St.  Agnes  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  is  somewhat 
different. 
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recent  formation  than  cross  courses ;  but  iu  this  district  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  those  of  an  east  and  west  bearing.  It  is 
needless  to  state  how  perplexing  these  "  Will  o'  the  Wisp  "  kind  of 
lodes  are  to  the  miner,  no  sooner  being  found  than  lost ;  and  although 
he  may  generally  be  able  to  tell  which  way  to  turn  to  regain  them, 
yet  still  they  have  often  been  acted  on  by  so  many  conflicting  in- 
fluences that  he  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

An  instance  of  this  complication  can  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  1) 
in  the  engine-shaft,  a  little  above  the  50-fathoms  level,  where  a 
downright,  No.  2,  acts  on  Cowling's  lode,  throwing  it  down,  butjust 
misses  the  flat  lode,  which  is  caught  by  the  slide  and  thrown  up. 


Fig.  1. 


Cowlings  lode  .  . . . .  m 

Flat  lode  bbb 

Downright,  No.  1.    ^m 
Downright,  No.  2. 

Oossan ^^ 

Slide fmf^ 


The  district  has  nevertheless  yielded  great  riches,  and  has  been 
worked  from  time  immemorial. 
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June  20, 1866. 

The  following  commnnications  were  read : — 

1.  On  the  Structtre  of  the  Red  Crag.  By  S.  V.  Wood,  F.G.S. 
Mr.  Prestwich  has,  I  believe,  for  several  years  inclined,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Red  and  Fluviomarine  Crags  are  coeval;  bnt,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  he  has  not  expressed  that  opinion  in  print.  In 
1863  my  son  had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion ;  and  in  a  pi^r 
by  him,  published  in  the  '  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.'  for  March  1864, 
he  showed  that  the  Chillesford  beds  overlie  alike  both  the  Red  and 
Fluviomarine  Crags,  and  that  the  Red  Crag  itself  was  not  all  of 
one  age,  but  divisible  into  distinct  portions,  the  uppermost  of  which 
ho  regarded  as  newer  than  the  Fluviomarine,  and  intermediate  in 
age  between  it  and  the  Chillesford  beds. 

In  December  1864  another  paper  by  my  son  was  read  before  this 
Society  (but  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  an  epitome  of  it, 
together  with  a  map  of  the  Upper  Tertiaries  of  the  East  of  England, 
]  rinted  for  private  circulation),  wherein  he  contended  that  the  so- 
called  Weyboume  Crag,  the  Cromer  Boulder  Till,  and  the  Contorted 
Drift  formed  a  separate  series,  to  which  he  assigned  the  term 
"  Lower  Drift,"  and  that  this  in  common  with  the  Red  and  Fluvio- 
marine Crags  was  overlain  by  the  great  body  of  sands  which  inter- 
vene between  the  Crag  and  the  Boulder-clay,  and  to  which  he  ap- 
plied the  term  "  Middle  Drift,"  distinguishing  the  Boulder-Clay  as 
the  "  Upper  Drift." 

In  November  1865  a  paper,  by  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher,  was  read 
before  this  Society  (and  published  in  their  *  Quarterly  Journal,'  Feb. 
1866),  wherein  he  impugns  the  position  of  superiority  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Chillesford  beds,  and  assigns  their  position  in  the 
following  descending  order: — Ist,  Fluviomarine  (Norwich)  Crag; 
2nd,  CMlesford  Clay;  3rd,  Mya-bed  beneath  the  Clay;  4th,  Red 
Crag. 

In  this  state  of  things  I  determined  with  my  son  to  reexamine 
the  whole  country  between  Woodbridge  and  Easton  Bavent  Cliff; 
and  the  result  of  that  examination  appeared  to  show  the  undoubted 
superiority  of  the  Chillesford  "beds  to  the  Fluviomarine  Crag  in  the 
case  of  the  pit  at  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  Its  also  in  the  pits  at  Bulr 
champ  and  Wangford. 

In  the  first  place  I  examined  and  collected  firom  the  shell-bed  at 
the  foot  of  Easton  Cliff,  and  also  in  the  pit  found  by  Mr.  Fisher  at 
Tarn  HilL  I  quite  agree  with  that  gentleman  that  it  is  exactly 
the  same  bed  as  that  in  the  micaceous  sands  discovered  at  Chillesford 
by  Mr.  Prestwich  and  others  in  1849,  and  which  Mr.  Fisher 
designates  as  the  Mya-bed, — the  only  difference  being  that  the 
Easton  and  Yam  TTill  development  of  it  points  to  a  somewhat 
estuarine  character,  by  the  absence  of  Mya  truncata,  so  common  in 
it  near  Chillesford,  and  by  the  substitution  for  that  shell  of  Mya 
arenaria — a  feature  which  the  Yarn-Hill  and  Easton  bed  shares 
with  what  (as  my  son  informs  me)  is  identically  the  same  bed, 
recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Rose  at  Toft  Monks,  on  the  Waveney, 
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opposite  Becdes.  The  shells  which  Mr.  Bose  has  collected  from 
this  place  (of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  me  a  list),  with  those 
collected  by  myself  and  Mr.  Fisher  at  Cldllesford  and  at  Easton 
and  Yam  Hill,  now  furnish  a  tolerably  complete  fauna  of  this 
formation. 

The  only  pits  of  the  true  Fluviomarine  or  Norwich  Crag  (so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes)  that  exist  in  Suffolk  are  three— -one  at 
Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  another  at  Wangford,  and  the  third  at 
Bulchamp.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
of  oblique  bedding,  the  bed  dips  at  an  angle  of  7®  or  8°,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  slight  fault  or  upheaval  has  taken  place,  bringing 
the  Crag  to  the  surface  at  this  one  point  only,  which  is  at  some 
height  above  the  base  of  the  contiguous  cliff  at  Thorpe.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  railway,  however,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  hill, 
occurs  a  pit  of  the  Chillesford  Clay.  The  bed  is  unmistakeable ; 
and,  as  one  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  Clay-pit,  the  Crag  is  visible, 
in  the  hollow  below,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  so 
that  one  may  look  down  from  the  top  of  the  Chillesford  Clay,  some 
20  or  25  feet,  on  to  the  Crag  exposed  in  the  other  pit  (see  ^g,  1). 

Ffg,  1. — Secthn  showing  the  position  of  the  Thorpe  Crag-pit 
relatively  to  the  Chillesford  Clay  (3  furlongs). 

W.8.W.  B.N.B. 

Clay-pit,  5  fbrlongs 

B.N.E.  of  Aldring-  Bailwsy-  Thorpe 

ham  Churoh.  cutting.  Crag-pit. 


6.  ChiUenford  Clay.  I  marine  Crag  and  Chillesford  Clay 

c.  Bed  sands  between  FluTio-  |  (rf3'  &  4'  of  Diagram). 
d,  Fluviomarine  Crag. 

A  little  south  of  the  line  joining  the  two  occurs  a  pit  of  red  sand, 
belonging,  as  I  consider,  to  the  sands  intervening  between  the 
Norwich  Crag  and  the  Chillesford  Clay;  the  railway-cutting,  a 
furlong  still  further  south,  is  in  the  same  sands.  This  is  the  pit  in 
which  Mr.  Fisher  says  MytiU  occurred,  and  which  he  regard  as 
immediately  underlying  the  Boulder- clay ;  the  sands,  however,  I 
consider  to  be  those  intervening  between  the  Thorpe  Crag  and  the 
Chillesford  Clay. 

The  Crag  in  the  pit  at  Bulchamp,  which  is  a  few  feet  above  the 
marshes  of  the  Blyth,  has,  like  the  Thorpe  pit,  been  subject  to  some 
disturbance,  bringing  it  to  the  surface  at  this  place  only;  for  in 
none  of  the  pits  in  the  red  sand  around  at  the  same  level  does  the  Crag 
appear ;  but  in  a  pit  about  2  furlongs  to  the  north  the  Boulder-clay 
has  been  let  down  beside  the  red  sand  by  a  vertical  throw,  which, 
calculated  from  the  place  of  the  Boulder-clay  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  cannot  be  less  than  40  or  50  feet.  No  pit  of  Chillesford 
Clay  now  remains  open  near  enough  to  this  to  show  a  satisfactory 
section. 
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At  Wangford  the  Crag  is  at  the  surface  eontmuouflly  for  about  a 
furlong,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  and  oomes  out  with  the  red  sands  oTer 
it  immediately  above  some  marsh-ground.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  divided  from  the  Crag  by  this  marsh,  a  Chillesford-Clay- 
pit  occurs,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  occupying 
precisely  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  Crag-pit  as  does  the 
Chillesford-Clay-pit  at  Thorpe  to  the  Crag-pit  there  (see  fig.  2). 
Were  it  not  for  the  interception  of  the  view  by  a  row  of  high  trees,  a 

Pig.  2. — Section  showing  the  position  of  the  Btdchamp  and  Wangford 
Crag-pits  relatively  to  the  ChiUesford  Clay  (2  miles). 


s 

III 
Iff 


Red-sand- 
pits. 


Cow 


IT-K. 


1 1? 


a.  Boulder-clay. 

b.  Chillesford  Clay. 

e.  Bed  sands  between 


Fluyiomarine 


Crag    and  the  Chillerford    Clay 
(d  3'  and  4'  of  Diagram). 
d.  Fluviomarine  Crag. 


spectator  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  Clay-pit  here  would  look  down 
into  the  Crag-pit  some  20  to  25  feet  below  him,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  the  case  at  Thorpe.  Nothing  but  an  actual  vertical  section 
(which  would  require  to  be  30  feet  at  least  in  height)  could,  I  think, 
show  more  clearly  the  superiority,  in  these  places,  of  the  Chillesford 
Gay  to  the  Fluviomarine  Crag  than  do  these  two  sections.  With  re- 
spect to  the  passage  upwards  of  both  the  Fluviomarine  and  Red  Crags 
into  the  Chilesford  beds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  any  break  either  physically  or  palseontologically. 
In  the  case  of  the  Fluviomarine  Crag  the  interval  is  represented  by 
a  mass  of  red  sand,  of  which  abundant  sections  occur  around  Wang- 
ford and  Bulchamp,  and  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  section  at  the 
Mytilus-pit  of  Mr.  Fisher  at  Thorpe,  and  in  the  adjacent  railway- 
cutting.  The  sand  containing  the  shell-bed,  which  passes  evenly 
into  the  Chillesford  Clay,  and  shells  of  which  occur  in  the  base  of  the 
clay  itself  in  the  CUff  at  Easton,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  only  the  upper  por- 
tion of  these  sands  ;  but  no  sufficient  section  seems  to  exist  to  show 
the  passage.  In  the  case  of  the  Red  Crag  this  interval  of  sand  is, 
as  my  son  pointed  out  to  me,  occupied  by  the  upper  or  horizontal 
portion  of  the  Red  Crag,  exposed  in  the  pit  below  the  church  at 
Chillesford — that  to  which  I  have  further  on  to  refer  as  the  Scrobi- 
cularia-crag ;  but  neither  of  us  could  form  a  positive  opinion  whether 
or  not  this  Crag  had  been  laid  dry  in  the  interval  between  its 
deposit  and  the  overspread  of  the  sand  containing  the  Chillesford 
shell-bed  (Mya-bed  of  Fisher).  Pot-holes  descend  into  it,  but  it  is 
not  altogether  clear  whether  these  are  of  the  age  of  the  sand,  or  of 
I)ost-glacial  origin ;  the  even  bedding  of  the  sand  over  them  seems, 
however,  to  point  to  the  former.     Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  regard 
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the  break,  if  break  there  be,  as  an3rthiiig  more  than  the  la3riiig  dry 
for  a  short  period  of  the  shoal-deposit  of  the  Scrobicularia-crag  prior 
to  the  overspread  of  the  sand,  and  I  now  adopt  the  view  expressed 
by  my  son  that  the  horizontal  Crag  which  rests  on  the  oblique  at 
ChiUesford,  and  underlies  the  Chillesford  beds,  and  which  has 
always,  and  I  think  rightly,  been  regarded  as  part  (although  it  be 
the  uppermost  part)  of  the  Bed  Crag,  is  newer  than  the  true 
Norwich  or  Fluviomarine  Crag  of  Thorpe  and  Wsmgford. 

The  palaeontological  aspects  presented  by  the  Red  Crag,  however, 
are  the  principal  objects  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention,  as 
affording  evidence  of  one  of  the  most  rapid  changes  in  a  fauna,  when 
measured  by  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  beds  furnishing  it,  that 
geology  affords;  and  as  the  most  convenient  and  concise  way  of 
representing  the  beds  between  the  base  of  the  Crag  and  the  Boulder- 
clay,  to  the  lower  portion  of  which  my  observations  refer,  my  son 
has  prepared  the  annexed  diagram,  with  a  list  of  the  various  sections 
from  which  it  results,  embodying  the  succession  and  relationof  these 
various  beds  according  to  his  latest  researches  (see  pp.  548,  549). 

In  the  case  of  the  Coralline  Crag,  we  have  evidence  that  it  contains 
the  exuviaB  of  animals  the  most  removed  from  our  own  marine  fauna, 
in  the  fact  that  in  it  are  the  remains  of  27  genera  that  are  extinct 
in  the  British  seas : — 


•CultelluB. 
•Panopeea. 

Pholadomya. 

Coralliophaga. 

Chama. 
•Cardita. 

Verticordia. 


Er^dnella. 
•Scintilla. 


Nucinella. 
Hinnites. 
Lin^la. 
Orbicula. 


♦Pleurotoma. 

Cassidaria. 

Terebra. 
•Columbella. 

Triton. 

Pyrula. 
•Voluta. 

Ditrupa. 

Cleodora. 


Sigaretus. 

♦Pyramidella. 
Fossarus. 

#Cancellaria. 

•Ringicula. 

The  genera  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  represented  at  Walton-on-the-Naze. 
From  this  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  Crag  belonged  to  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Red.  Indeed  so  far  as  the  word 
"  Crag  "  indicates  any  material  affinity  between  the  two  formations 
it  misleads,  since,  remote  as  it  is,  and  severed  from  the  present  time 
by  a  considerable  sequence  of  deposits  and  events,  the  oldest  part  of 
the  Red  Crag  is  less  removed,  palseontologically,  from  the  present 
time  (and  far  less  so  from  the  Chillesford  beds)  than  it  is  from  the 
Coralline  Crag  thus  associated  with  it  in  name,  but  dissociated  from 
it  in  fact.  The  Red  Crag,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  within  itself 
the  evidence  of  a  transition  by  stages,  from  the  oldest,  where  its  affi- 
nities were  to  some  extent  with  the  coralline,  and  in  a  greater  extent 
with  the  existing  Mediterranean,  to  its  newer  stages,  in  which  the 
shells  are  very  few  and  confined  to  types  peculiarly  northern .  Of  these 
stages  the  oldest  and  best-marked  is  that  of  Walton-on-the-Naze : 
this  Crag  contains  a  fauna  presenting  a  fades  strongly  indicative  of 
an  origin  or  connexion  with  more  temperate  seas ;  and  although  there 
is  an  absence  from  this  bed  of  not  less  than  17  of  those  27  genera 
before  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Coralline  Crag  (a  few  of  which 
may  perhaps  bo  due  to  difference  in  depth  of  deposition),  stUl  the 
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presence  of  such  species  as  OvuXa  ttpeUaf  Natiea  milUpunctata,  Tapes 
iexturatus,  and  Cardita  eorhis,  now  found  only  in  the  Mediterranean, 
gives  a  presumption  that  the  seas  which  deposited  these  fossils  were 
older  than  any  other  parts  of  the  Red  Crag.  But  the  aspect  of  this 
portion  of  the  Crag  is  not  more  marked  bj  the  presence  of  such 
forms  as  these,  than  it  is  by  the  entire  absence  from  it  of  those 
species  whose  connexion  is  now  with  the  colder  regions  of  the  north, 
such  as  PanopcBa  Norvegica,  TrUanium  antiquum  (dextral  var.),  LetUi 
laneeolaia,  and  others ;  and  it  may  be  more  especially  remarked  that 
in  the  Walton  Crag  there  has  not  been  obtained  a  single  uMquit^ocal 
specimen*  of  any  species  of  the  genus  Tellina,  while  the  shells  in 
the  upper  beds  of  the  Bed  Crag  are  composed  mainly  of  indiyiduals 
of  one  or  other  of  the  species  of  that  genus. 

List  of  Species  of  MoUusea  from  the  Grog  at  Walton-on-the-Niaze. 

(a  denotes  abundance.) 

Univalves. 


Orula  spelta,  Linn. 
pTpnea  arellana,  J.  Saw, 
Buropsea,  Mont 

Voluta  Lamberti,  J.  Sow, 
Columbella  sulcata,  J.  Sow. 
Nasea  conglobata,  Broc. 

—  elegans,  Leathes. 

granulata,  J.  Sow. 

^—  propinqua,  J.  Sow, 

a, retioosa,  J.  Sow. 

Buccinom  undatum,  yar.  striatum 
a.  Boccinopsis  Dalei,  J.  Sow. 
a.  Purpura  tetniffona,  J.  Sow. 

Iapillu8,^tnii. 

Murex  tortuosus,  J.  Sow. 
a,  Tritonium  antiquum,  Tar.  oontrarium. 

buocinatum  ? 

—  oostiferum,  S.  Wood. 
Trophon  muricatum,  Mont. 
Mangelia  Boothii,  Smith, 
oancellata,  J.  Sow. 

—  lieyigata,  Phil. 

mitrula,  J.  Sow. 

turricula,  Mont. 

Oancellaria  ooronata,  Seacchi. 
Cerithium  yariouloeum  (lima  ?). 

—  granosum,  S.  Wood. 


Cerithium  tricinctum,  Broechi, 

Turritella  incrassata,  J.  Sow. 

Aponrfaais  pes-pelicani,  Linn. 

Oaostomia  unidentata,  Mont. 

Pyramidella  UeviuAOula,  S  Wood, 

Eulima  polita,  Linn, 

Leptoxis?  terebellata,  Nyst. 

?  pendula,  S.  Wood. 

?  suboperta,  J.  Sow. 

Trochus  cinerarius,  Linn. 

cineroidesy  S.  Wood. 

riziphinus,  Linn, 

papillosus?,  Daeotta, 

eubexcavatuB,  S.  Wood. 

Adamsoni,  Povr. 

a.  Natiea  catenoidea,  8.  Wood, 
a. hemidausa^  J.  Sow. 

helicina,  Broc. 

a, multipunotata,  var.  1 

millepunctata  J 

Capulus  Ungaricus,  Linn. 

oUiquus  (Piliseus?). 

militarist  Mont. 

Calyptnea  chinensis,  lAnn, 

Tectura  yirginea,  MiiO. 

Emarginula  fissura,  Linn* 

Fissurella  Gnsca,  Linn. 

ActSBon  Nose,  J.  Sow. 

ConoTulus  pyramidalis,  J.  Sow, 


Bivalves. 


Anomia,  sp. 
Ostrea  edulis,  Linn. 
Pecten  operoularis,  Linn. 

pusio,  Pennant. 

tigrinuB,  MUll. 


Lima  exilis,  8.  Wood. 

Losoomlni,  J.  B.  Sow. 

MjiiluB  edulis,  Linn. 
Miodiola  barbata,  Linn. 
ooetulata,  Bisao. 


*  There  is  one  specimen  of  71  pratenuis  in  my  cabinet  with  the  locality  of 
Walton  attached,  but  it  is  of  so  old  a  date  that  I  have  now  no  recollection  c^  it 
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BIYALYE8 
Modiola  marmorata,  Forbes. 
Pectunculus  glycimeris,  yar.  sub- 

obliquus. 
Area  lactea,  Linn. 
Nuoula  keriffata,  J.  Sow. 
Kellia  suborbicularis,  Mont 
Scintilla  ambiflua,  Nt/sf. 
Montacuta  bi&ntata,  Mont 
Lucina  borealis,  Linn. 
Cardiom  edule,  Linn. 

Parkinsoni,  J.  Sow. 

yenustum,  8.  Wood, 

Caidita  (seniliB)  sulcata? 

scalariB,  Leathes. 

eorbis,  Philippu 

Astarte  Bat^rotii  ?,  Lajonk. 

incraasata,  Broc. 

orebrilirata,  8.  Wood. 

graciliB?,  Miinst.^  Tar. 

obliquata,  J.  Sow. 

triangularis,  Mont. 

Astarte  digitaria,  Linn. 
Cyprina  lalandica  ?,  fragment 

rostica,  J.  Sow. 

Tapes  yirgineus,  Linn. 
texturatus,  Lam. 


{continued). 

Venerupis  Irus,  Linn, 

Cytherea  rudis,  Poli. 

Yenus  fasoiata,  Dacosta, 

imbricata,  J.  Sow. 

a.  Artemis  lentiformis,  J.  Sow. 

lincta,  Pulteney. 

Qastrana  laminosa,  J.  Sow. 

Tellina  crassa,  Penn. 

Abra  alba,  W.  Wood. 

fabalis,  ?  8.  Wood,  Tar. 

Mactra  arcuata,  J.  Sow. 

truncata,  ?  oralis. 

deaurata,  7hrt(Me  J.  Brown), 

Solen  gladiolus.  Gray. 

ensis,  Linn. 

Cultellus  tenuis,  PkU. 

Cochlodesma  oomplanatum, 
8.  Wood, 

Pandora  pinna,  Mont. 

Corbula  gibba,  Olivi. 

Corbulomya  complanata,  J.  Sow, 

Panopaea  Faujasii?,  M6n.de  la  Groy, 

Saxicava  rugosa,  Linn, 
a.  Phclas  cylindrica,  J.  Sow. 

criapata,  Linn. 

Terebratula  grandis,  Blumen. 


The  next  well-marked  division  of  the  Red  Crag  is  that  from  which 
I  obtained  the  principal  part  of  the  fauna  described  in  the  *  Mono- 
graph of  the  Crag  Mollusca.'  It  occupies  the  country  Ijring  between 
the  Stour  and  Deben,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Deben ;  and  its  richest  development  in  the  yield  of  mollusca  is  on 
either  side  of  that  estuary.  In  physical  structure  it  is  unlike  that 
of  Walton  (which  is  principally  stratified  horizontally,  and  due  to 
subaqueous  deposit),  and  possesses  for  the  most  part  that  highly 
oblique  bedding  which  I  now  believe  can  have  originated  only  in 
beach-action.  In  this  crag  we  have  the  intermingling  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  Walton  fauna  with  that  norfiiem  fauna  which 
forms  the  preponderating  or  characteristic  feature  of  the  succeeding 
horizons,  to  which  I  have  hereafter  to  refer. 

In  the  Sutton  Crag  the  following  species,  common  or  not  un- 
frequent  at  Walton,  have  never  been  found  by  me  except  under  the 
suspected  character  of  derivatives  from  the  Coralline  Crag— OtmZa 
gpelta,  ColumheUa  sulcata,  Nassa  elegans,  Natica  catenoides,  N,  multi- 
punctata,  Nucula  Ictvigata,  Cardium  Parkinsoni,  and  others ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  following  species,  foreign  to  the  Walton  deposit, 
occur,  viz.  Tritonium  antiquum  (dextral  var.),  Cardium  Orctrdan^ 
dicum,  Leda  lanceolata,  L,  limatula,  Cardium  angustatum,  Tellina  lata, 
T.  ohliqua,  T,  prcetenuis,  Mactra  ovalis,  Mya  arenaria,  M,  truncata, 
and  others.  The  peculiarly  northern  forms,  however,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  higher  horizons,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  whole 
fieu^ies  of  the  fauna  presents  the  appearance  of  that  transitional  state 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  more  southern  or  Mediterranean 
fauna  of  Walton  and  the  more  peculiarly  British  and  northern  aspect 
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afforded  by  the  Crag  of  Butley,  which  I  have  now  to  mention.  It  will 
be  conyenient  for  reference  if  I  designate  this  as  the  Button  Crag. 

The  district  intervening  between  the  banks  of  the  Deben  and  the 
exposore  of  the  Red  Crag  around  Butley  is  occupied  by  high  heath- 
land  formed  of  the  sands  interposed  between  the  Crag  and  Boulder- 
clay  ;  and,  the  coast-line  corresponding  to  it  being  low,  we  have  no 
recurrence  of  the  Red  Crag  until  we  come  upon  that  exposed  by  the 
denudation  of  the  Aide  vaDey  around  Butley,  Chillesford,  and 
Sudboum.  The  Crag  there,  although  in  physical  structure  entirely 
resembling  that  between  the  Deben  and  the  Stoiir,  possesses  a 
dissimilar  fauna.  In  it  there  are,  however,  many  of  the  forms 
which  characterize  the  Sutton  Crag ;  yet  they  are  subordinate  to 
those  of  northern  aspect,  which  begin  here  to  preponderate.  For 
instance,  although  PectuTicidus  glycimeris,  which  is  so  abundant  in 
both  the  Walton  and  Sutton  horizons,  is  present,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Butley  Crag  not  uncommon,  yet  it  becomes  subordinate 
to  such  forms  as  Tellina  ohliqua,  T,prcetenuiSf  and  Cyprina  IdandieOj 
which  here  begin  greatly  to  prevtiil.  In  the  upper  portions  of  this 
Crag,  namely  iiat  upon  which  at  Chillesford  and  Tunstall  Heath  the 
Scrobicularia-crag  rests,  this  feature  is  yet  more  marked,  and  the 
Peetuneultis  becomes  a  rare  shell,  while  Mya  trunccUa,  TeUina  obliqua^ 
T,  prcetenmSy  T.  lata,  Cyprina  Islandica,  and  Mactra  ovaltSy  which 
form  an  enormously  preponderating  proportion  of  the  Chillesford 
bed  (e  of  diagram),  become  especially  abundant.  This  is  the  Crag 
which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  pit  below  Chillesford  church,  in 
several  of  the  pits  in  Butley  parish,  and  in  that  one  pit  near  Sud- 
boum church  in  which  the  Red  Crag  is  seen  resting  on  the  Coralline. 
It  also  occurs  in  a  run-down  pit  upon  Tunstall  Heath. 

Resting  upon  this  Crag,  in  the  pit  under  ChiUesford  church, 
occurs  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  Red  Crag.  It  is  slightly  oblique 
at  the  base,  but  becomes  horizontal  in  its  upper  beds,  gradually  losing 
that  red  colour  to  which  the  Red  Crag  owes  its  name.  The  actual 
horizon  at  which  this  Crag  sets  in  is  marked  in  a  distinct  manner 
by  the  incoming  of  a  shell  not  yet  found  in  the  lower  horizon,  namely 
Scrobicularia  piperata.  This  shell,  although  thus  abruptly  appearing, 
occurs  in  profusion,  and  in  association  almost  exclusively  with  those 
forms  which  greatly  preponderate  in  the  Chillesford  beds,  namely  Cy- 
prina  Islandica,  Mtictra  ovalis,  Tellina  obliqua,  T,  lata,  T.prcetentds, 
and  Mya  truncata.  These  shells  form  almost  the  entire  fauna  of  the 
uppermost  portion  of  the  Red  Crag,  showing  a  great  contrast  to  the 
richer  fauna  of  the  older  horizons.  The  Scrobicularia  again  becomes 
extremely  rare  in  the  Chillesford  beds.  Only  one  other  pit  is  known 
to  me  in  which  this  Crag  occurs :  it  is  on  Tunstall  Heath,  distant  6  fur- 
longs N.E.  by  E.  from  Chillesford  church,  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Map  "  Sandpit."  Divided  from  this  Crag  by  only  about  4  or  5  feet  of 
brown  sand,  occurs  the  true  Chillesford  bed  described  by  Mr.  Prest- 
wich  in  1849,  and  industriously  searched  by  me  afterwards.  The 
fauna  derived  from  this  bed  (e  of  diagram)  and  from  the  other  ex- 
posures of  the  same  formation  in  northern  Suffolk  is  contained  in 
the  subjoined  list : — 
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Zw<  of  Sheds  frwn  the  ChiUesford  Beds. 


Buccinum  imdatum,  Linn 

Tritonium  antiquum,  Ltnn 

Purpura  lapiUus,  Linn 

Cerithium  tricinctum  ?,  Brocchi 

Turritella  oommunis,  Risso  

Litorina  litorea,  lAnn 

Natica  catena  ?,  Da  Costa  

Guillemini 

claufla,  Brod.  Sc  Sow 

helicoides,  Johnston  

Acteeon  tomatilis,  Z^'nn 

Bingicula  buooinea 

Paludina  lenta    

Suocinea  oblonga    

Mytilus  edulis,  lAnn 

Pecten  opercularis,  Linn,  

— ; —  tigrinus,  Afiilier 

Modiola  diflcrepans?,  Mont, 

Nucula  CobboldiiB,  J.  Sow.    

tenuis,  Mont. 

Leda  lanceolata,  J.  Sow 

limatula  (myalis)  

aemistriata,  8.  Wood 

Cardium  edule,  Linn 

fasciatum,  ilfon/ 

Gixsnlandicum,  Chemn 

Cardita  Benilifl,  (T*.  iSottf 

scalaris    

ScintiUa  ambigua.  Nyst 

Lucina  borealU,  Xtnn 

Cyprina  Islandica,  Linn.   

Afltarte  sulcata.  Da  Costa  

oompressa,  Mont 

Tellina  craasa,  Pennant 

lata,  GTneK 

obliqua,  J.  Sow 

pnetenuis,  Leathes 

Mactra  oralis,  </.  iSotP 

subtruncata    

Scrobicularia  piperata,  (r;7i€/.    ... 

Abraalba,  W.Wood  

Panopoea  Norvegica,  iSp<!w^ 

Corbula  gibba,  uliv 

Mja  arenaria,  Xtnn 

truncata,  lAnn 


a  ** 

li 


'ft 

Id 


»  ♦ 


»? 


Karo. 
Bare. 


N.Aldcri?(2^VsArr.) 


(Fisher.) 
(Fisher.) 
(Fisher.) 


Not  uncomuion. 

Id. 
Pragmenta. 


(S.  P.  Woodward.) 
Fragniont«. 


Abundant. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
(Fusher.) 
One  npecimen. 


Abundant. 


Besides  the  above,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  has  given,  fi^om 
what  he  terms  the  Upper  Crag  at  Bramerton,  Postwick,  and  Thorpo 
(which  my  son  rega3*ds  as  the  ChiUesford  bed),  Astarte  horealis, 
Lucina  divaricaUif  Scal^iria  Groenl-andica,  and  Calyptrcea  sinensis. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Rose  has  sent  me  the  names  of  the 
following  species  from  Toft  Monks,  from  the  "  Lower  bed ;"  but 
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as  this  may  not  improbably  belong  to  the  horizon  of  the  Fluvio- 
marine  Crag  itself,  or  at  least  of  the  sand  intervening  between  that 
Crag  and  the  Chillcsford  beds,  I  append  them  separately,  viz. : — 

Pecten  opercularis.  Ciroe  minima. 

Pinna.  Donax  truncolus. 

Nuoula  nucleus.  Saxioava  rugpsa. 

Leda  myalis.  Clavatula  tunicula. 

Diplodonta  rotundata.  Canoellaria  oostellifenL 

Venus  oTata.  Scalaria  Groenlandica. 

Tapes  peroralis  (?).  Ringicula  buocinea. 

The  foregoing  list  from  Toft  Monks  is  entirely  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Eose ;  the  others  are  upon  my  own,  unless  where  otherwise 
expressed. 

With  respect  to  the  false-bedded  and  horizontal  or  water-depo- 
sited Crag,  which  seems  to  occur  in  channels  cut  through  the  oblique 
or  Beach  Crag  of  Sutton,  and  at  the  base  of  which  only  the  Coprolite- 
beds  occur,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it  into  a  satisfactory  correlation 
with  any  of  the  other  horizons  to  which  I  have  aUuded.  The  bed 
is  composed  of  such  degraded  materials,  being  in  the  upper  part 
almost  entirely  comminuted,  that  one  cannot  resist  the  inference 
that  it  has  been  derived,  in  great  measure,  from  the  destruction 
and  redeposit  of  the  material  of  the  oblique  Crag  which  surrounds 
it.  From  this  circumstance,  its  fauna  cannot  be  satisfactorily  arrived 
at,  as  the  greater  portion  m^y  be,  and  probably  is,  derivative; 
added  to  which,  the  existence  of  the  phosphatic  nodule-band,  with 
its  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  fossils  of  various  ages,  marks  it  as 
something  altogether  distinct  ftx)m  the  beds  of  the  Red  Crag  in 
contact  with  it.  I  have  myself  verified  the  fact  which  has  been 
pointed  out,  that  angular  and  apparently  icc-bome  chalk-flints 
occur  in  it ;  and  this  circumstance  would  certainly  seem  to  point  to 
its  age  being  rather  that  of  those  upper  horizons  which  I  have 
described,  in  which  the  northern  forms  prevail,  and  where  ice- 
transport  came  into  action,  than  that  of  tiie  surrounding  oblique- 
bedded  Crag  of  Sutton,  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  more 
southern  types  that  are  peculiarly  the  charactenstic  of  the  Walton 
Crag  are  intermingled :  and  it  may  be,  as  my  son  supposes,  that  the 
lower  part  of  this  Crag  is  the  water-deposited  equivalent  of  the 
highly-beached  and  oblique  Crag  of  Butley  and  Chillesford,  and  tiie 
upper  that  of  the  Scrobicularia-Crag.  Certain  it  is  that,  unlike  the 
oblique  Crag,  which  everywhere  presents  a  rugged  surface  to  the  red 
sands  which  overlie  it,  this  phosphatic  nodule-crag  passes  up  into 
those  sands  by  interbedding. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DIAGRAM  SECTION. 
By  S.  V.  Wood,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  line  of  section  starts  north  from  a  point  about  6  miles  south-wett  of 
Chehnsford,  and  prooeeds  through  Chelmsford  and  Witham  to  Colchester; 
Uien  turning  east,  reaches  the  sea  near  Walton  Nase.  It  prooeeds  thence  to 
near  Woodbridge,  whence  it  turns  north-east,  and  reaches  the  coast  aeain  at 
Aldborou^h,  which  it  follows  as  far  as  Pakefield,  whence,  turning  nor£-we6t^ 
it  is  earned  through  Beoclefl,  Rockland,  Bramerton,  Brundall,  and  Thorpe,  to 
Norwich.  Proceeding  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  through  Wroxham. 
Coltishall,  and  North  Walsham,  it  reaches  the  coast  again  at  Hasborougfa,  and 
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'bllowB  the  <5ioast  to  Weybounie,  and,  running  thenoe  parallel  to  the  coast, 
terminates  near  Wells. 

a,  Chalk.  6,  London  Clay,  c,  Coralline  Cng.  <f,  Bed  and  Fluviomarine 
Crag,  dirided  as  follows : — d^,  Walton  Crag ;  tPj  Sutton  oblique  or  Beach  Crag ; 
d^,  Butlej  oblique  or  Beach  Crae ;  (2^+,  Horizontal  Crag,  with  phosphatio  nodule- 
bfuid  at  the  base ;  d\  Scrobiciuaria-crag,  slightly  oblique  at  the  base,  but  hori- 
zontal in  the  upper  part;  <f*+.  Alternations  of  sana  and  comminuted  shell 
overlying  phoapbatic  nodule-Crag  (equivalent  of  rf*) ;  cf*',  Fluviomarine  Crag ; 
tP*  and  a^,  Unfossiliferous  sand  (equivalents  of  er  and  d*) ;  these  sands  are 
20  feet  and  more  in  thickness  around  Southwold  and  Aldborough,  but  attenuate 
near  the  edge  of  the  Crag  in  Norfolk,  thinning  there  from  11  to  4  feet  in 
different  sections.  «,  Chilfesford  shell-bed  (Mi/a-hed  of  Fisher ;  and  at  Bra- 
merton,  Postwick,  and  Thorpe  near  Norwich,  this  is  the  Upper  Crag  of 
J.  Tavlor) ;  this  bed  is  not  constant,  although  the  sand  containing  it  is  so :  the 
prevalent  shells  of  this  bed  are  Tellina  obliqua^  T.pratenuiSy  71  Srfa,  Cardium 
edu/e.  Purpura  crMpatOf  lAtorina  lUorea^  Cyprina  fsiandicaj  Mactra  ovoUa,  and, 
at  Chillesford,  Mya  truncata :  the  'lellina jareyoSi  over  all  others ;  mammalian 
remains  occur  in  it  at  Chillesford,  Easton  Cliff,  and  8axlingham ;  ^^  The  Chil- 
lesford Clay;  laminated  clay  interbedded  with  sands  at  the  top;  the  base  of 
this  clay  contains  in  places  the  shells  of  e,  /  The  Bure- valley  bieds :  these  are 
fossiliferous  only  in  places,  and  only  where  they  retit  on  the  chalk,  the  shells 
occurring  in  small  patches ;  they  consist  of  sands  with  shingle-beds :  the  pre- 
valent shells  are  Tellina  obliqua  (very  common),  Cyprina  luandica^  and  (Jar- 
dium  edule  ( T.  pratenuis  and  T.  lata  cease  to  prevail) :  these  beds  are  often 
considerably  indented  into  ef.  g^  The  Lower  Drift,  or  Lower  Glacial,  divided 
as  follows : — ^^,  The  Weyboume  aand ;  this  thins  out  between  Mundesley  and 
Bacton.  East  of  Cromer  it  is  generally  stained  with  the  d^ris  of  b^  dd^  and 
becomes  in  places,  partioularlv  towards  MundesW,  laminated  with  clay  bands, 
in  which  condition  it  forms  the  laminated  beds  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gunn.  Between 
Cromer  and  Weyboume  it  (or  at  least  the  base  of  it)  forms  the  Norwich  Crag 
of  Samuel  Woodward,  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  of  the  Bev.  J.  Gunn.  The 
prevalent  shells  are  Tellina  obliqua,  Cyprina  Islandica,  Purpura  crispatOy 
Cardium  edule^  and  Tellina  Balthica  {aolidula),  which  latter  shell  here  makes 
its  appearance  in  profusion.  The  occurrence  of  this  shell  at  any  lower  horizon 
is  doubtful ;  and  if  it  does  occur,  it  must  be  excessively  rare.  It  is  riven  by 
S.  P.  Woodward  from  Postwick  "  top  bed  ;*'  and  a  specimen  is  in  the  Norwich 
Museum,  marked  from  Coltishall;  but  these  are  doubtful  localities.  Tellina 
lata  and  T.  pratenuis  have  either  disappeared  at  the  horizon  of  g\  or  become 
too  rare  to  oe  readily  detected.  It  also  yields  mammalian  remains.  ^,  The 
Cromer  Boulder-Till  (Boulder-clay  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Lower  Boulder- 
clay  of  the  Kev.  J.  Gunn).  This  at  one  extremity  passes  into  a  white  marl, 
formed  of  redeposited  chalk  finely  sround  up.  g^.  The  Contorted  Drift.  This 
bed  ceases  to  be  contorted  east  of  Mundesley,  and  becomes  regularly  and  closely 
stratified.  Between  the  termination  of  the  coast-section  (at  Hasborough)  and 
North  Walsham,  it  passes  into  a  tenacious  green  Brick-clay ;  approacmiig  the 
coast,  near  Yarmouth,  it  chanses  to  a  reddish  sandy  brick-earth,  and  further 
south  into  red  sand.  West  of  Weyboume  it  changes  into  chalky  loam  and 
sand  with  chalk-grains,  y*.  Intermediate  beds  of  gravel  occupying  deeply-cut 
troughs  through  y^  and  cf*  and  underlying  A.  h,  Middle  Drift  or  Middle 
Glacial:  sand  and  gravel.  This  bed  is  chiefly  fine,  light,  yellow,  siliceous 
sand ;  but  towards  London,  and  where  present  in  the  more  central  counties,  is 
extensively  interbedded  with  gravels,  and  sometimes  with  thin  beds  of  sandy 
brick-earth.  «,  The  Upper  Drift  or  Upper  Glacial,  being  the  widespread  tme 
Boulder-clay,  of  great  thickness  before  denudation,  dd.  The  Forest-bed  and 
gravel,  containing  fluviatile  shells  and  mammalian  remains,  being  probably 
the  land  equivalent  of  the  beds  from  d^  to/.  This  has  been  destroyed  in  part 
by  the  waters  of  g^.  N.B.  The  so-called  Forest-bed  at  Easton  Bavent  is  a 
post-glacial  and  very  recent  peat,  occupying  the  valley-bottoms  and  occurring 
on  the  beach  only  in  the  places  where  the  valleys  open  to  the  sea.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  continuation  of  deposits,  where  their  distinctive  characters  are 
obscure,  or  where  they  are  represented  only  by  an  undistinguishable  mass  of 
sand,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Fluviomarine  Crag  (d^'),  which  may  not  be 
continuous,  but  possibly  the  deposit  of  more  tlian  one  estimry. 
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The  perpendicular  lines  in  the  diagram  indicate  the  sections  afforded  at  the 
following  places : — 

1.  That  bj  numerous  pits  south-west  of  Margarettine,  in  Essex. 

2.  That  by  Margaretting  railway-cutting  and  by  pits  in  the  Ohelmer  Talley 

above  Chelmsford. 

3.  That  by  the  railway-cuttings  and  by  pits  between  Chelmsford  and  Marks  T^. 

N.B.  h  M  unavoidably  represented  too  thin  in  the  above  localities. 

4.  That  by  the  cuttings  near  Colchester. 

5.  That  by  the  cuttings  of  the  Tendring  Hundred  Railway,  between  Colchester 

and  Thorington. 

6.  That  by  Frinton  Cliff,  near  Walton-on-the-Naze ;  h  remains  here  in  patches  of 

only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  capped  by  a  warp  containing  fragments  of  i. 

7.  That  by  Walton-on-the-Naze  Cliff.    The  beds  e'  here  overlap  the  Crag  and 

rest  on  the  London  CW  to  the  south,  but  not  at  the  north  end  of  the 
cliff;  e  occurs  in  a  few  &int  patches  only,  and  the  shells  are  too  decayed 
for  extraction. 

8.  That  by  Bawdsey  Cliff. 

9.  That  by  a  pit  immediately  on  the  Sutton  side  of  the  Woodbridge  ferry,  and 

by  a  pit  a  furlong  south  of  Ferry  farmhouse,  Sutton.  In  the  former  pit 
the  beds  ^  are  sbpped  from  their  place,  and  are  marked  by  a  clump  of 
trees  growing  on  them,  but  in  the  latter  are  in  aitu. 

10.  That  by  the  pit  at  Wilford  Bridge  over  the  Deben,  and  by  numerous  pits  in 

Ufford  a(^oining.  The  Crag  is  found  by  digging  in  toe  Wilford-^ridge 
pit.  (The  vertical  line  10  should  have  been  drawn  only  into  the  upper 
part  of  d*.) 

11.  That  by  the  Coprolite  workings  of  Sutton,  Shottisham,  Foxall,  Newboum, 

and  Brightwell. 

12.  That  by  the  pita  at  Butley,  near  the  Abbey,  and  near  ihe  Oyster  Inn. 

13.  That  by  the  pit  behind,  and  by  that  below  Chillesford  church.    N.B.  The 

Boulder-clay  (t)  has,  by  a  down-throw,  been  slid  obliquely  on  to  c'  in 
the  former  pit ;  but  i  and  h  may  be  seen  in  their  true  relation  in  a  pit 
distant  one  furlong  N.N.W.  t  may  also  be  seen  &ulted  down  beside  tP* 
and  d^  in  a  pit  (marked  "  Sandpit'*  in  the  Ordnance  map)  by  the  river, 
9  furlongs  ^.S.E.  of  Chillesford  church. 

14.  That  by  a  pit  7  furlongs  N.E.  by  N.  of  Sudboum  church. 

15.  That  by  several  pits  in  Iken  and  in  parts  of  Sudboum  firom  2  to  3  milee 

N.  and  N.E.  of  Sudboum  church.  NJB.  By  reason  of  the  tortuous 
boundary  afforded  by  the  ridge  of  Coralline  Crag  rock  to  the  bay  in  which 
the  Bed  Crag  was  accumulated,  the  Red  Crag  reenters  the  district,  as  a 
spit,  near  Section  14,  and  does  so  again  in  small  dimensions  at  Aid- 
Iwrough.    This  is  not  shown  in  the  diagram. 

16.  That  by  the  clay-pit  5  furloncs,  and  by  the  (Thorpe)  crag-pit  one  mile 

E.N.E.  of  Aldringham  chur^,  and  by  the  sand-pits  and  railway-cuttiiig 
south  of  the  crag-pit. 

17.  That  by  the  country  between  the  clay-pit  and  the  west  side  of  Aldringham 

Green. 

18.  That  by  Dunwioh  Cliffs.    N.B.  ^  is  represented  in  these  clififo  by  a  dark- 

orange  sand  which  comes  up  in  the  southern  part  of  the  cliff-section ;  k  h 
yery  thick  here  (about  60  feet),  i  occurs  for  a  few  yards  only,  and  inmie- 
diately  north  of  the  ruins.  There  is  also  a  deep  bed  of  post-glacial  grarel 
under  the  ruins,  and  a  later  post-glacial  yellow  loam,  as  well  as  a  blade 
warp  over  all. 

19.  That  by  Sout^wold  Cliff.    The  cliff  is  too  obscure  to  show  whether  the  sand 

forming  much  of  it  is  h,  or  is  post-glacial ;  but  at  the  north  end  (at  the 
kiln)  f,  together  with  tJiick  post-glacial  beds  capping  it,  and  containing 
freshwater  shells,  has  been  thrown  nearly  into  the  vertical. 

20.  That  by  the  clay-pit  2  furlongs  east,  and  the  crag-pit  4  furlongs  north-east, 

of  Henham-Park  farm ;  and  by  various  sand-pits  along  the  Blytii  valley. 
N.B.  t  may  be  seen  faulted  down  beside  d-^'  and  d^*  in  a  pit  by  Uie  fum- 
house  3  furlongs  E.S.E.  of  Bulchamp  Workhouse,  and  the  same  distance 
N.N.E.  of  the  Bulchamp  crag-pit.  A  pit  of  oblique-bedded  rounded 
pebbles  occurs  close  to  the  101  milestone,  E.  of  Henham  Hall,  and  another 
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6  farlongs  N.N.W.  of  it,  which  are  worthy  of  special  visit;  the  latter 
shows  continuous  oblique  bedding  in  a  yertioal  section  of  25  feet  They 
seem  to  be  beaches  of  the  age  of /^  but  may  be  of  that  oi  d^.  In  the  day- 
pit  a  piece  of  the  upper  beid  of  ef  has  been  transported,  dropped  again, 
and  interbedded  with/. 

21.  That  by  Easton  BaTcnt  Cliffs. 

22.  That  b^  Covehithe  Cliff.    N3.  There  is  a  bed  of  loam,  sometimes  contorted, 

resting  on  a  denuded  surface  of  if  at  the  north  end  of  Easton  and  south 
end  of  Coyehithe  Cliff;  but  it  seems  to  be  post-glacial  and  to  have  no 
connexion  with  ^.  There  is  also  a  post-glaciid  prayd-oapping  to  the 
cliff,  and  a  more  recent  sand  in  the  yiul^-^lepresaion.  Similar  sections 
to  21  and  22  occur  in  seyeral  brick-delds  between  Wangford  and 
Froetenden. 

23.  That  by  PakefieM  Cliff.    ^  comes  up  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  but  is  better 

exposed  at  Corton  Cliff',  6  miles  further  north  (and  out  of  the  line  of 
section),  where  it  is  at  one  part  contorted,  with  grayels  in  the  con- 
tortions ;  h  is  here  thinner,  yarying  from  25  to  35  feet. 

24.  That  by  the  Brick-field  at  Toft  Monlu,  near  Beccles,  5  furlon^rs  N.N.W.  of 

the  UOth  railway  mile-^poet.  N.B.  The  grayels  capping  e  m  the  section 
are  not  the  bed/  but  post-glacial.  Postglacial  grayels  also  occur  in  a 
pit  immediately  north  of  the  kiln,  sharply  fitultwl  down  beside  k.  By 
ascending  from  the  Brick-field  for  a  furlong,  the  beds  up  to  and  in- 
cluding t  are  passed  oyer. 

25.  That  by  ttie  Brick-field  at  In^te,  Beodee. 

26.  That  fay  numerous  pits  near  Boddand  Staith,  and  in  Surlingham  (6  miles 

east  of  Norwich).  In  one  pit  at  Bookland  Staith,  ^  is  faulted  down 
beside/.  In  a  pit  at  Surlingham  Wood  the  upper  beds  of  e'  are  late- 
rally squeesed  up,  the  lower  remaining  horizontal.  The  upper  beds  of  «' 
are  also  mudi  eroded  by  the  shingle-beds  of/.  The  sections  in  h  and  i 
are  tm  the  top  of  the  hilL 

27.  That  by  the  Bramerton  Crag-pit 

28.  That  by  the  hill  descending  to  the  Crag-pit 

29.  That  by  the  pits  behind  Bnmdall  Station,  and  beside  the  railway  4  fUr- 

longs  west  of  that  Station. 
SO.  That  l^  the  Cra^-j^it  at  Thorpe,  near  Norwich.  N3.  The  PostwidE-Groye 
Crag-pit  a4Joining  inoludee  firom  d^  toe  only.  In  the  section  in  the  pit 
east  of  Postwick  Church  d^,  d^\  and  d^*  seem  absent,  and  e  to  rest  on  the 
chalk,  showing  the  rapid  approach  of  the  edge  of  the  deftosit  The  same 
is  the  case  at  Saxlingham,  which  is  out  of  the  line  of  section.  At  the  pits 
on  Smockmill  Common,  Saxlingham,  the  shells  are  in  a  friable  condition, 
and  e  is  sand ;  but  at  the  pits  3  furlongs  WJS.W.  and  5  furlongs  S.W. 
by  W.  respectiyely  from  the  Baptist  Meeting-house,  Saxlingham,  e  is  in 
the  condition  of  grayel  with  mammalian  remains,  e  at  these  places 
resting  on  the  Chalk,  ef  caps  «  in  all  the  pits  at  Saxlingham,  although 
its  deyelopment  is  feeble. 

31.  That  by  the  Brick-earth-pit,  2  furlongs  N.N.W.  of  the  Thorpe  Crag-pit^  and 

the  Brick-field  one  furlong  further  N.N. W. 

32.  That  by  numerous  chalk-quarries  and  brick-pits    near  Bishop's  Bridge, 

Norwidi,  and  on  the  Catton  side  of  Household  Heath.  N3.  The  Heath 
itself  is  capped  by  a  yery  deep  bed  of  post-glacial  grayel. 

33.  That  by  the  Brick-fields  at  Plumstead  Stnset,  6  miles  north-east  of  Norwich. 

34.  That  by  the  Brick-pits  j^  mile  north  of  Wroxham  Bridse,  by  Horstead  Marl- 

staith,  and  by  tne  Lime-  and  Brick-kiln  immediately  north  of  Coltishall 
yillaee.  N.B.  It  is  only  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  bed  /has  yielded 
foesib. 

35.  That  by  the  heath-country  between  Westwick  and  North  Walsham. 

36.  That  by  two  deep  pits  6  furlongs  south-east  of  North  Walsham. 

37.  That  by  the  Brick-pits  and  Mu'l-pits  in  the  yalley  of  North  Walsham.    ^ 

oocum  here  in  the  form  of  yery  chalky  marl  coming  out  in  the  bottom  of 
the  yalley. 

38.  That  by  Edingthorpe  Heath. 
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99.  That  by  the  Brick-pit  on  Edingthorpe  Heath,  C  furlongs  B.  by  N.  of  Auatm 
Brioge ;  a  sharp  anticlinal  a  few  yards  wide  brings  ^r  to  tlie  surface  here. 

40.  That  by  Hasborou^h  Cli£    The  npner  part  of  ^  here  oonaiste  of  findy  strati- 

fied silt,  which  in  places  is  deeply  denadeo,  the  base  of  h  occupying  tbm 
denuded  depressions,  in  some  of  whidi  partial  bands  of  brick-earai  occur, 
which  form,  I  belieye,  the  I^pper  Boulder-clay  of  Mr.  Qtuin  at  this  places 

41.  That  by  the  Cliff  north-west  of  BaCton,  east  of  Field  Bam. 

42.  That  by  the  CliSk  further  west,  and  N.N.E.  of  Field  Bam. 

43.  That  by  the  Cliff  near  Mundeeley.    ^,  which  has  hitherto  been  regularly 

stn^ed,  begins  to  become  contorted.  N3.  There  is  a  poBtrgUund  bed 
in  the  yalley  at  Mundeeley. 

44.  That  by  the  Cliff  near  Beacon  Hill,  Trimmingham.    ^  here  cuts  in  places 

through  ^  into  ^ ;  the  dimensions  of  the  diagram  do  not  permit  of 
this  iMing  represented.  N.B.  y',  which  has  hitherto  been  black  with  the 
d^ris  of  c^,  becomes  yellow  sand  and  ceases  to  be  laminated. 

45.  That  by  Felbrieg  Heath. 

46.  That  by  the  C^  near  Cromer,    g*  is  here  and  in  Nos.  47  and  48  diyided 

from  A  by  an  indurated  grayel-pan.  N.B.  Between  44  and  46,  y'  again  be- 
comes stained  with  the  d^ris  of  dd  and  partially  laminated. 

47.  That  by  the  Cliff  near  Sherringham. 

48.  That  by  the  Cliff  near  Weyboume.    N.B.  Midway  between  47  and  48, 

^  b^ns  to  lose  its  contortions,  and  to  become  stratified  again ;  ^  and 
^  al^  become  difficult  of  distinction,  and  togethw  to  assume  the  con- 
dition of  chalky  loam. 

49.  That  by  Weyboume  and  Eelling  Heaths. 

50.  That  by  Salthouse  Heath. 

51.  That  by  yarious  pits  in  the  yalley  of  the  Glayen.    ^  and  ^  are  here  repre- 

sented onl^  by  chalW  loam,  or  marl,  with  occasional  beds  of  dialky  sand. 

52.  That  by  Saxlmgnam  H!eath  (6  miles  from  Weybotime). 

The  section  as  it  stands  in  No.  52  is  continued  west  to  Wells,  except  that  h  ia 
almost  wholly  denuded,  a'  and  ^  occupying  the  surface  of  the  country  througjh 
Field  iMlling,  Binham  Abbey,  and  Wigton.  In  a  pit  4  furlongs  east  of  Copy's 
Green,  Wigton,  a  sand  comes  up  benei^  ^  and  ^  (which  are  represented  by  a 
sandy  chalky  loam).    This  may  be  the  recurrence  of  y^  at  this  part. 

By  the  Bailway-cutting  east  of  Wells  Town  a  yeiy  fine  section  is  afforded  of 
^  and  ^,  in  the  form  of  a  chalky  loam  resting  on  the  dialk  and  portiaUy 
underlain  by  boulder-grayeL  South  and  south-west  of  Wells,  k  comes  on  again 
in  thickness  at  Holkliam  Triumphal  Arch  and  near  Fakenham. 

By  the  term  *' post-glacial "  is  meant  beds  that  haye  been  deposited  tub- 
sequently  to  the  great  denudation  which  ensued  upon  the  dose  of  the  formatinn 
of  t.  None  of  these  appear  in  the  Diagram,  which  represents  the  state  of  things 
at  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  t. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  aboye  that  the  Chillesford  beds,  e  and  e^,  and  the  sand- 
and  pebble-beds,  /,  vdiich,  by  reason  of  their  strict  confomability  to  the  base  of  k 
oyer  the  crag  area,  were  treated  in  the  "  Remarks  in  explanoHon  of  the  Map  of 
the  Upper  IWtiaries  of  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex^  Art- 
ford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford,  with  parts  of  those  of  Buckingham 
and  Lincoln,  and  accompanying  sections,**  as  beloneing  to  the  lower  part  of  h, 
are  no  longer  so  regardeo.  Their  tme  position  in  the  sequence  of  depoeita  has 
been  arriyed  at  by  tracing  the  thick  Contorted  Drift  of  the  coast,  uiroogfa  a 
series  of  unequiyocal  sections,  into  the  comparatiyely  thin  bed  of  brid[-earth 
which  oyerlies  the  sand  and  pebble-beds,  /,  near  Norwich. 

TbiB  modifies  the  interpretation  put  in  the  *'Bemarks"  upon  Nos.  9,  10,  14, 
24,  and  25  of  the  sections  accompanying  them, — k  in  Uiat  part  of  section  91, 
which  is  near  Norwich,  comprising  the  beds  e,  e^,  f  and  ^  of  the  aboye  Diagram ; 
and  in  the  western  part  of  section  10  the  beds  /  and  ^,  in  addition  to  the 
Middle  Drift  A ;  while  in  section  14  it  includes  at  Sudboum,  Aldborough,  Thorpe, 
Easton,  and  Coyehithe  the  beds  e,  e\  and  /;  and  at  Kessingland  and  Coiton  the 
beds  g^  and  h.  In  section  24,  k  represents  d^*  d^*,  «,  and  part^of  if,  and  in 
section  25  the  beds  from  the  base  of /to  the  middle  of  h. 
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2.  Note  on  Sitpposed  RsMAms  of  the  Crag  on  the  Nobth  Downs  near 

Folkestone.  By  H.  W.  Bristow,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
On  my  return  to  London,  after  an  excursion  made  in  May  1857, 
in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Professor  Ramsay,  and  Messrs. 
Prestwich  and  Godwin- Austen,  to  the  district  of  Kent,  from  which 
fossils  had  heen  got  which  were  thought  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Crag, 
I  made  a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: — 

"  With  regard  to  the  sands,  &c.,  seen  at  Paddlesworth  and  else- 
where, accompanied  by  thin  bands  of  iron-grit,  I  have  seen  nothing 
from  which  it  would  be  at  all  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  beds  in 
question  were  any  other  than  those  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  (that  is, 
of  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  series),  occurring  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion on  the  denuded  surface  of  the  Chalk. 

**  Beds  like  the  Paddlesworth  ferruginous  sands  occur  in  the  Hamp- 
shire Basin,  where  a  part  of  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series  is 
represented  by  ferruginous  clayey  sands,  with  masses  of  ferruginous 
grit,  <fec*.  Another  strong  resemblance  is  also  borne  by  these  last 
beds  to  those  of  Paddlesworth  in  the  red  colour  of  the  sands,  as  may 
bo  observed  more  particularly  at  Whiteparish,  in  Wiltshire,  where  it 
would  seem  that  when  the  mottled  clays  are  replaced  by  sands  the 
colouring  matter  is  often  persistent  although  the  minersd  character 
of  the  rock  varies.  With  regard  to  the  greater  development  of  ferru- 
ginous grit  at  Paddlesworth,  that  alone  is  not  enough  to  afford  re- 
liable evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  and  in  either  case  it  might  be 
a  mere  local  condition  over  the  particular  area  in  question,  iren 
being  more  or  less  diffused  throughout  the  lower  London  Tertiary 
beds — in  some  cases  (as  in  that  of  the  basement  bed  of  the  London 
day  over  a  small  area  in  Dorsetshire)  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a 
very  rich  bed  of  iron-ore,  which,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
would  prove  highly  valuable  for  smelting-purposes. 

"  If  these  Kentish  beds  can  be  proved  to  belong  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Tertiary  series,  it  is  only  to  be  done  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  given  by  the  fossils.  There  ought  to  be  little 
difficulty  in  this,  ftt)m  the  very  great  interval  between  the  two  sets 
of  strata,  and  from  the  fact  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  recent  forms 
ought  to  be  found  in  beds  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Crag." 

P.S. — From  an  examination  of  the  fossils  shown  to  him  at  that 
time,  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily  believed  them  to  be  of  London-Clay  age. 


3.  On  the  Wabp  {of  Mr.  Trimmee) — its  Age  and  probable  Con- 
nexion with  the  Last  Geological  Events.  By  the  Rev.  0.  Fishsb, 
M.A.,  F.G.S. 

[Abridged,] 

I  AM  not  aware  that  any  geologist  since  the  late  Mr.  Trimmer  has 

*  The  ferruginous  bands  at  Paddlasworth  are  not  seen  to  be  foesiliferous ;  and 
the  fossiliforous  ironstone  from  the  pot-holes  at  Lenhara  is  not  seen  in  place, 
and  mav  therefore  belong  to  any  period. 
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devoted  a  paper  to  the  elucidatioii  of  the  subject  of  what  he  has 
called  the  "warp"  or  the  "warp  of  thedrift"*.  In  his  paper"On 
the  Soils  of  Kent ''  he  lamented  the  slight  attention  that  had  up  to 
that  time  been  paid  to  "  the  period  wMch  intervened  bet¥reen  the 
desiccation  of  the  bed  of  the  glacial  sea  and  the  commencement  of 
the  historic  era  of  geology."  Had  Mr.  Trimmer  lived  until  the  pre- 
sent  day,  he  would  have  seen  the  earlier  part  of  that  period  receive 
at  least  its  due  share  of  attention.  The  closing  portion  of  it,  which 
saw  the  formation  of  that  warp  or  subsoil  on  which  the  fertilitj  of 
our  fields  chiefly  depends,  has  not,  so  fsur  as  I  know,  received  any 
particular  attention  since  Mr.  Trimmer's  valuable  labours  were  pro- 
maturely  terminated. 

My  attention  has  for  some  time  past  been  attracted  to  this 
subject,  and  in  my  paper  on  the  Brick-pit  at  Lexdenf  I  hinted 
at  its  importance  as  containing  records  of  the  latest  geological 
changes. 

Mr.  Trimmer  appears  not  to  have  arrived  at  any  saiis&ctoiy  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  causesVliich  have  produced  the  warp.  He  says, "  The 
majority  of  soils  and  subsoils  in  the  British  Isles  are  composed  only 
in  part  of  the  debris  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  and  in  part  al 
materials  transported  from  various  distances  by  forces  of  consider- 
able intensity,  differing  from  ordinary  atmospheric  action,  whidi 
were  in  operation  at  the  dose  of  the  glacial  period.  I  have  called 
these  restdts  the  waip  of  the  drift  or  the  erratic  warp"t.  But  he 
leaves  us  in  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  these  forces,  further  than 
that,  in  his  "  Geology  of  Norfolk  "  (Joum.  Agric.  8oc.  vol.  vii.  p..465), 
he  says  that  "  it  appears  to  have  been  a  deposit  from  turbid  waters 
returning  to  a  state  of  tranquillity."  Nevertiieless,  in  his  pap^  "  On 
the  Soils  of  Kent,"  first  referred  to,  he  speaks  of  the  great  variability 
of  soil  within  a  few  acres.  This  is  a  well  known  &ct,  and  appears 
incompatible  with  the  explanation  of  the  warp  being  thrown  down 
from  a  flood  of  turbid  water,  which  must  have  produced  very  equable 
soils  over  moderate  areas. 

In  stating  that  the  warp  differs  more  or  less  from  the  subsoil  on 
which  it  rests,  Mr.  Trimmer  adds  that  "  on  sands  it  contains  a 
greater  mixture  of  argOlaceous  matter,  producing  a  sandy  loam  of 
different  degrees  of  adhesiveness ;  on  clay  it  contains  an  admixture  of 
sand,  producing  a  day  loiam,  or,  at  any  rate,  days  less  adhesive  than 
than  tiiose  of  ttie  subsoils." 

These  remarks  are  undoubtedly  just.  The  warp  is  influenced  in 
its  diaracter  by  the  stratum  on  which  it  rests,  but  at  the  same  time 
often  contains  ingredients  which  cannot  have  been  derived  from  it 

Whence,  then,  have  these  ingredients  come  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  stratum,  wher- 
ever it  is  of  a  soft  nature,  such  as  clay,  sand,  gravel,  or  chalk,  is 
worn  into  furrows  aad  hollows,  sometimes  into  pits  and  pipes.  The 
sections  I  have  chiefly  had  an  opportunitv  of  studying  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  have  been  in  day,  sana,  and  gravel,  which  have, 

*  Quart  Journ.  QeoL  See.  yd.  rii.  p.  31. 

t  Ibid,  Tol.  ziz.  p.  396.  t  ^^*  et^.  p.  32. 
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for  my  present  purpose,  an  advantage  over  calcareous  strata,  in  that 
they  are  not  soluble  by  water,  and  tiie  phenomena  therefore  are  less 
oomplicated.  As  four  as  my  observations  extend,  I  have  found  that 
cylindrical  pits  and  pipes  are  generally  confined  to  soluble  beds,  and 
that  the  normal  form  of  the  cavities  in  days,  sands,  and  gravels  is 
that  of  troughs  or  furrows*.  They  are  usually  filled  with  materials 
derived  fix>m  some  neighbouring  higher  ground,  and  consequently 
generally  differing  from  the  subjacent  stratum  at  that  spot ;  and  it  is 
by  the  admixture  of  the  contents  of  the  furrows  with  the  material  of 
the  subjacent  stratum  that  the  warp,  which  is  derived  from  the  two 
conjointly,  comes  to  contain  materiiBkis  mixed  in  a  different  propor- 
tion from  that  in  the  subjacent  bed. 

These  furrows  must  be  important  indications  of  the  mode  of  de- 
nudation of  those  surfjEUies  where  they  occur ;  nevertheless,  being 
simply  the  tool-mark  of  the  last  agent  which  has  moulded  the  sur- 
face,  if  we  could  determine  from  them  what  that  was,  we  need  not 
exclude  other  and  different  ones  which  may  have  preceded  it. 

For  the  sake  of  a  name  I  shall  call  the  materials  which  fill  these 
farrows  the  <<  traiL"  And  I  will  now  give  a  few  examples  of  them 
in  diagram. 

Fig.  1. — Seedan  of  a  furrow  which  crosses  the  Tendrtng  Hundred 
Railway  J  near  Great  BenUey  Churchy  Eesex. 


Bdlwaj. 


It  is  7  feet  deep,  full  of  grey  sandy  and  grayellv  day  {h\  eroded  in  brown  sands 
{e).  The  warp  (a)  ooyers  it  There  is  » layer  ik  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  farrow,  and  roots  haye  penetrated  throufhoot  it  The  ^Tel  is  more 
angolar  than  that  of  the  glacial  drift  from  whion  it  has  been  deriyed,  many  of 
the  roonded  pebbles  haymg  been  broken  up  into  angular  fragments. 

At  the  gravel-pit.  Ballast  Quay  Farm,  near  Wivenhoe,  Essex,  two 
masses  of  trail  have  been  left,  being  too  clayey  for  use.  They  are 
parallel  to  each  other ;  one  of  them  is  fifty  yards  long,  the  other  not 
much  less.  Erosion  has  gone  on  beneath  them,  which  is  shown  by 
the  pebbles  of  the  warp,  and  also  of  the  trail,  lying  in  festoons. 
They  are  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the  surface-drainage.  They 
occur  in  sandy  glacial  graveL 

»  For  examples  of  these  troughs,  see  figs.  1  and  5.  London  olay  dug  for 
ballast  at  BenUey  Tey,  near  Gbeat  Beniley,  to  the  depth  of  6  feet^  expoMd  a 
section  of  a  furrow  ten  yards  long  and  a  yard  wide,  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  drainage  of  the  surface. 
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And  fireti  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  trail  is  derived  from 
some  Dot  very  distant  point  of  higher  ground. 

Secondly,  where  the  trail  contains  pebbles  it  will  be  noticed  that 
their  axes,  more  frequently  than  not,  deviate  from  the  horizontal 
position. 

Thirdly,  the  trail  sometimes  contains  portions  of  incoherent  beds, 
which  nevertheless  are  not  scattered  and  disseminated  as  would  be 

Fig.  2,— Section  of  Trail  in  a  Pit  east  of  ChUlesford  Church,  Suffolk: 


a.  Warp  defined  by  an  intennittent  layer  of  pebbles  of  chalk  and  small  flint*. 

b.  Trail  from  Boulder-clay  with  chalk  and  oolitic  pebbles  and  fossils. 

c.  A  layer  of  drift  from  the  Chillesford  Clay. 

//.  Drift  from  the  Boulder-clay,  a  repetition  of  h. 

d.  Chillesford  Clay. 

Fig.  3. — Section  of  Trail  at  Calm  Railway -station,  Wilts, 


a.  Warp.  b.  Trail  of  red  sandy  grarel.  c.  Coral  rag. 

Fig.  4. — Section  of  Trail  at  Wol'inff,  Surrey, 


±;J^^^^^-r5'-/-  b.  Trail,  with  axes  of  prf>- 

^^=-~-fi.=z.-±^  .\  Wes  mostly  vertacaL 

~'  ~r~?^~~   _  ~~T"  c,  Sandy  clay  horizontally 

"  *          -~^  stratified.  The  locality 

TIT- 1  is  nearly  level. 


the  case  if  they  had  been  water-drifted.  I  have  noticed  this  fact,  espe- 
cially, in  some  Crag-pits  in  Suffolk.  For  instance,  in  the  large  Coral- 
line Crag-pit  near  Aldborough,  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun.,  has  mentioned 
patches  of  what  he  supposes  to  be  Bed  Crag,  and  also  phospbatic 
nodules,  overlying  the  Coralline.  Both  of  these  occur  in  the  trail 
The  so-called  Bed  Crag  probably  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  Jdtfa- 
truncata  bed,  which  would  occur  in  ordinary  sequence  a  furlong  or 
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80  up  the  hill.  The  drifted  fragment  is  much  distorted,  bat  never- 
theless not  scattered.  There  are  similar  patches  of  this  bed  in  the 
trail  in  an  old  Crag-pit  on  the  Sazmundhimi  road,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Aldborough. 

A  similar  case  was  seen  by  Mr.  Boyd  DawHns  and  myself  at 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  where  an  angular  lump  of  London  Clay,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  entirely  enveloped  in  a  mass  of 
gravelly  trail. 

Fig.  5. — Section  across  a  furrow  of  Trail  covered  by  Warp,  left 
standing  after  the  removal  of  the  surrounding  gravel  for  haUast, 
Wivenhoe,  Essex. 


a.  Warp. 

b.  Trail 


The  position  of  the  pebbles  in  the  trail,  and  still  more  so  the  con- 
torted but  unscattered  condition  of  incoherent  material,  show  that 
the  trail  has  been  transported  in  a  plastic  state  (as  mud)  moving  by 
its  own  gravity,  or  else  pressed  onwards  by  some  other  agent. 

Fig.  6. — Section  of  TraU  near  Villa  Farm,  Tendring  Hundred 
Railway. 


a.  Warp. 

b.  Trail  of  sandy  grayel. 

c.  London  clay. 

d.  Weathered  surface  of 

London  clay,  full   of 
Slickensides. 


I  can  cite  instances  which  prove  that  considerable  force  has  been 
involved  in  this  process.  In  a  railway-cutting  near  Wivenhoe, 
in  Essex,  I  found  at  the  side  of  a  valley  one  of  these  farrows  in 
London  day,  about  13  feet  deep,  filled  with  such  sand  and  gravel  as 
caps  the  tableland  around.  The  clay,  for  the  thickness  of  4  or  5 
inches,  was  kneaded  into  a  plastic  state,  laminated,  and  taH  through- 
out of  polished  surfaces  of  slickensides,  showing  that  the  trail  which 
filled  Uie  farrow  had  been  pushed  forwards  under  great  pressure, 
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and  had  carried  forward  with  it  the  suifaoe  on  which  it  rested.  A 
few  pebbles,  which  had  become  engaged  in  the  day,  had  reoeiyed  a 
considerable  amount  of  polish.  The  weathering  extended  about  as 
far  as  the  day  had  been  moved.  A  specimen  of  this  day  is  depo- 
sited in  the  Society's  Museum.  Similar  instances  were  seen  by  Mr. 
Boyd  Dawkins  and  myself  at  Walton-on-tbe-Naie,  and  by  Professor 
liveing  and  myself  at  Aldborough. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  tndl  should  diligently  be  searched  for 
organic  remains.  As  yet  I  have  never  seen  any  vestiges  of  sudi, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  within  it.  It  will  constantly  be  found 
filled  with  roots ;  but  that  is  owing  to  its  inviting  their  presence  by 
the  subterranean  drainage  caused  by  the  usual  dayey  lining  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows. 

As  fEur  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  furrows,  I 
have  noticed  that  they  are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  valleys,  and  are  either  parallel  or  inclined  at  a  small 
angle  to  them.  If,  as  I  believe,  they  are  connected  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  denudation,  this  b  what  we  should  expect. 

If  there  ever  was  formerly  a  universal  spread  of  trail  over  the 
general  surface  of  the  land,  it  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  only 
remains  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Arrows,  which  lie  deeper  than 
the  latest  general  denudation  has  extended. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  furrows,  with  the  trail  whidi 
they  contain,  are  older  than  the  warp,  and  that  their  contents  have 
contributed  to  form  the  warp  or  general  subsoil ;  and  thus  we  see  the 
reason  why  the  surfsuse-soil  sometimes  varies  so  remarkably  over 
limited  areas ;  for  these  patches  of  trail  are  not  universal,  and  where 
they  occur  they  influence  the  composition  of  the  soil  to  considerable 
but  not  to  great  distances. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  not  much  doubt  that  there  was  a  time 
when  our  country  was  comparatively,  if  not  entirely,  bare  of  the  pre- 
sent covering  of  vegetation ;  for  the  denudation  which  formed  these 
furrows  can  hardly  be  supposed  consistent  with  a  dothing  of  turf  or 
forest.  When  the  more  severe  dimatal  conditions,  whatever  those 
may  have  been,  which  conduced  to  the  denudation  had  passed  away» 
the  country  would  become  gradually  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
the  work  of  rain  and  rivers  and  frost,  under  their  more  ordinary 
conditionSi  would  commence  to  modify  the  form  and  state  of  the 
surface. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  final  preparation  of  the  warp.  Conceive 
the  face  of  the  country,  as  the  denuding  forces  left  it,  consisting  of 
the  bare  rock,  thinly  covered  in  places  by  the  trail  of  material  left  be- 
hind by  that  agency,  and  in  places  occupied  by  furrows,  or  shallow 
hollows,  filled  with  similar  stuff.  This  is  the  foreign  material  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  subjacent  rock  to  form  the  warp. 

Atmospheric  causes  have  operated  from  that  distant  day  to  the 
present  in  bringing  about  the  result.  Rain  and,  during  drought, 
winds  have  tended  to  spread  the  finer  materials  of  the  surface. 
Frost  has  affected  the  envelope  as  fsur  as  it  could  penetrate,  mixing 
the  natural  rock  with  the  adventitious  matters.    After  vegetation 
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had  commenced,  roots  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  work, 
and  the  earthworm,  as  Darwin  first  pointed  out*,  has  contributed  a 
bj  no  means  inconsiderable  share  to  the  general  result. 

Of  these  agents  I  will  touch  only  upon  the  work  of  frost  and  rain. 
And  first  of  frost.  Suppose  a  mass  of  loam  containing  a  pebble  to  be 
frozen,  what  takes  place  ?  The  loam,  by  virtue  of  the  water  which  it 
contains,  expands,  and  this  expansion  necessarily  takes  place  entirely 
upwards.  The  pebble  does  not  expand.  The  consequence  must  be 
that  some  of  the  loam,  which  surrounded  the  pebble  laterally,  will  be 
pressed  over  its  upper  surface.  When  the  thaw  occurs  the  soil  sinks 
again,  and,  there  being  now  more  material  above  the  pebble  than  be- 
fore, it  is  forced  to  imbed  itself  at  a  lower  level.  There  is  another 
action  which  conduces  to  the  same  result.  The  frost  enlarges  in 
every  direction  the  hole  in  which  the  pebble  lies.  As  soon  as  the 
ice  melts,  the  pebble  sioks  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  by  this  means 
gaining  a  depression  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  ice 
which  surrounded  it.  The  subsequent  rain  and  the  subsidence  of  the 
soil  fill  up  the  vacuity. 

It  is  evident  that  from  this  cause  the  larger  stones  will  descend 
fiaster,  because  their  relative  displacement  in  the  general  loam  will 
be  in  proportion  to  their  linear  dimensions ;  and  the  materials  of  the 
warp  will  be  arranged  vertically  according  to  the  relative  magni- 
tude of  the  constituents,  to  whatever  depth  the  frost  may  penetrate : 
and  we  may  expect  to  find  a  layer  of  stones  in  its  lower  part,  as  in 
fieuit  we  do. 

This  action  will,  however,  be  modified  by  the  effects  of  rain.  For 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  down  the  finer  particles  of  the  soil 
through  the  interstices  among  the  coarser  materials,  and  fills  the 
spaces  which  the  frost  opens ;  and  the  exunination  of  the  warp  be- 
neath a  lens  reveals  this  arrangement  of  the  finest  clay  enveloping  the 
sandy  particles.  Pebbles  taken  out  of  the  warp  are  also  covered 
with  a  fine  polished  coating  of  clay.  Hence  any  layer  of  clay, 
however  thin,  originally  on  the  surfiuse  will  be  distributed  equably 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  warp. 

_,.     ^  The  erect  position,  already  noticed. 

Fig.  7.—Dmgram  lUM-  ^^  ^^  included  pebbles,  is  in  many  cases 
ttngthemohonofapebUe  common  to  the  warp  as  weU  as  to  the 
tn  a  pUMtic  medium.  ^q    This  effect  is  probably  not  always 

produced  in  the  same  way.  The  fol- 
lowing appear  to  be  some  of  the  possible 
causes  of  the  phenomenon. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  plate,  or 
other  heavy  lamina,  will  sink  through 
water  with  its  plane  horizontal.  In  the 
same  manner  a  pebble  of  an  elongated 
elliptical  form  would  sink  through  water 
with  its  axis  horizontal.  But  if  it  sank 
through  mud  the  friction  would  play  a 
more  important  pait  than  the  rm^nce, 
*  TraoBaotionB  Geol.  600.  2nd  ser.  vol.  t.  p.  505. . 
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especially  if  ita  motion  were  slow ;  and  the  effect  of  friction  would  be 
to  place  the  pebble  on  end.  It  will  be  easily  seen  in  the  figore  that 
the  Motion  throughoat  the  portion  a  will  tend  to  place  the  axis 
hoiizontal,  while  that  throughout  b  will  tend  to  place  it  yertical.  It 
is  evident  that  the  latter  will  preponderate. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  in  nature  we  have  cases  of  pebbles 
which  have  been  arrested  while  descending  by  their  own  gravity. 
The  action  of  frost,  as  indicated  already,  soems  to  be  a  more  probable 
cause  of  their  descent ;  and  their  verticality  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  The  upward  motion  of  the  matrix,  while  expanding  under  the 
influence  of  frost,  will  be,  relatively  to  the  pebble,  gradually  increa- 
sing from  its  lowest  point  upwards.  The  frietion  will  thco^ore  be 
greater  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  pebble,  and  the  effect  will  be 
similar  to  that  just  described,  but  more  considerable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pebbles  near  the  sides  of  a  furrow  of 
trail  are  more  generally  vertical  than  those  in  its  more  central  parts. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  dragging  of  the  materials  frx>m  above  down- 
wards against  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  while  it  was  being  widened 
aud  deepened.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  pebble 
parallel  to  the  section  of  the  side  of  the  cavity,  the  motion  of 
the  particles  of  the  matrix  between  this  line  and  the  wall  will,  from 
the  retarding  effect  of  friction  against  the  wall,  be  less  than  on  the 
further  side.  Now,  since  the  pebble  tends  to  partake  in  the  motion 
of  the  enveloping  matrix,  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  produced  will  be 
a  tendency  to  roll  it  over,  in  the  same  direction  that  a  pebble  would 
roll  down  the  wall  of  the  furrow.  This  tendency  to  roll,  however,  will 
be  resisted  by  the  imperfect  mobility  of  the  particles  of  the  matrix 
inter  se ;  and  the  resistance  will  be  tiie  greater  the  more  the  figure 
of  the  pebble  deviates  from  sphericity.  It  soems,  then,  that  when  the 
pebble  has  assumed  a  position  in  which  the  moment  of  the  rolling 
force  is  so  far  reduced  by  its  position  as  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
this  resistance,  it  will  remain  permanentiy  so,  and  move  forward 
without  frirther  rolling.  The  position  in  question  will  be  one  in 
which  the  longer  axis  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  wall  of  Uie 
cavity.  And  hence  the  pebbles  at  the  sides  will  be  more  or  less 
nearly  vertical. 

Though  I  cannot  give  any  measurements,  I  may  observe  that  the 
effects  of  frost  seem  to  have  extended  at  the  time  the  warp  was 
formed  much  deeper  than  they  do  at  present. 

Mr.  Trimmer  has  noticed,  in  his  paper  **  On  the  Soils  of  Norfolk  " 
(Joum.  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  vii.  pt.  2),  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  warp  is  thicker  upon  the  tablelands,  thinner  on  the  flanks  of 
hills,  and,  again,  thicker  in  the  bottoms  of  vallejrs.  In  short,  tiiere 
has  been  a  slow  drifting  action  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
grounds ;  and  it  will  accordingly  be  observed  that  the  warp  on  the 
sides  of  hills  and  at  their  feet  tidlies  less  with  the  fondamental  rock, 
but  consists  chiefly  of  the  materials  brought  from  the  higher  grounds. 
How,  then,  does  this  drifting  take  place  ?  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it 
is  partiy  subterranean.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  singularly 
eroded  line  of  junction  often  existing  between  the  warp  and  the 
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gubsoil.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  sections  of  channels  of  drainage, 
and  that  the  drainage  carries  forward  some  material  with  it.  Some 
such  action  as  this  may  account  for  the  flat-topped  elevations,  like 
the  tenons  in  the  framework  of  a  dissected  puzzle,  which  often  occur 
in  or  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  warp  with  the  subsoil,  espe- 
cially (if  I  mistake  not)  where  the  latter  contains  calcareous  matter 
and  has  suffered  partial  solution.  The  erosion  at  the  bottom  of  two 
contiguous  subterranean  channels  would  leave  an  elevated  ridge  be- 
tween them,  and  the  superincumbent  soil  sinking  in  a  general  mass 
would  then  flatten  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  By  a  continuance  of  such 
a  process,  with  slightly  shifting  directions  in  the  drainage,  those 
complicated  foldings  would  be  formed  the  cause  of  which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  so  incomprehensible. 

Fig.  8. — Section  of  a  Pit  in  Victoria  Road,  Cambridge, 


a.  Warp. 

b.  White  sandy  brick-earth. 
e.  Yellowish  sandy  earth. 

d.  Fine  sandy  grayel. 

e.  Yellowish  brick-earth. 

/.  Fine   grayel,  more  contorted  than  the 

layers  aboTe  and  below. 
ff.  Sand. 

The  sands  contain  Bythinia,  &c. 


•.,:v_.  *    '^  _ 


Contortions  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  when  occurring  in  gravd-beds, 
are  sometimes  explained  by  the  action  of  floating  ice ;  but  that  cause 
can  only  have  operated  under  water.  These  contortions  have  in  some 
way  or  another  resulted  from  subaerial  causes ;  and  though  I  see 
difficulties,  I  think  this  explanation  may  be  the  right  one. 

In  the  instances  from  the  Cambridge  gravel-pits  the  percolation 
and  consequent  erosion  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  layer  be- 
neath the  ductile  clay,  which  is  folded  into  such  remarkable  forms. 
Had  it  been  on  its  upper  surface,  the  layer  must  have  been  cut  through. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  slight  inequalities  slowly  formed  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  by  such  subsidences  would  be  continually  levelled 
by  the  action  of  rain,  herbage,  and  worms. 

The  next  question  which  I  propose  to  enter  upon  relates  to  the 
age  of  the  warp.     The  causes  to  which  I  have  attributed  its  forma- 
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tion — ^frost  and  rain,  wind,  earthworms,  and  the  growth  of  herbage — 
are  causes  in  operation  at  the  present  day ;  and  therefore  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  warp  is  the  latest  geological  fonnation.  Yet  I 
beUeve  that  conclusion  would  be  incorrect. 

It  is  evident  tiiat  it  has  been  formed  for  a  long  period,  because  the 
layer  of  pebbles  usually  seen  at  its  base  will  be  frequently  found  to 
have  descended  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  over  the  mouth  of  any 
subjacent  pipe  which  may  happen  to  have  been  formed  in  a  calcareous 
rock.  In  a  similar  manner  channels  of  slight  subterranean  drainage 
will  be  found  to  deflect  the  layer.  These  e£fects  must  have  taken  some 
time.  But  a  more  definite  measure  of  its  age  was  first  noticed  by 
Mr.  Trimmer  in  his  paper  **  On  the  SoilB  of  Kent"*.  He  there 
states  that  he  had  found  '<  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faversham,  be^ 
low  the  level  of  high-water  mark,  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  depositB 
covered  by  non-fossiliferous  deposits  analogous  to  that  of  the  erratic 
warp  of  Noifolk."  I  have  noticed  myself  the  passage  of  the  waip 
below  the  level  of  high-water  mark  in  the  estuary  of  the  Colne. 
About  two  miles  below  Colchester  the  outline  of  the  rising  ground, 
marked  by  the  unbroken  continuation  of  the  waip,  passes  beneath 
the  silt  of  the  estuary.    The  surfeu^  of  the  silt,  now  reclaimed  for 

Fig.  9. — Section  in  a  ditch  on  Tendring  Hundred  JRailwcnf, 
near  Colchester, 


N. 


a.  Warp  pasaing  beneath  (fi)  Silt  of  the  estuary.  <;.  London  olay 

Fig.  10. — BaUway  Viaduct  over  Alresford  Creek,  Essex. 

X 800ft X 400  ft. X 

Manh.  HanlL 

I  \ 


*  Low-water  mark.  f  High-water  mark, 

a.  Estoarine  mud  of  the  present  marsh,    d,  Prohahly  London  day. 
h,  "  ScrobictUaria^'i^j.  e.  GrareL 

c.  Warp.  /.  Sandy  graveL 

f  The  line  of  section  on  the  south  side  does  not  meet  the  upland  again,  bat  after 
crossing  some  marshy  ground,  runs  into  the  estuaiy  of  the  Cohie. 
Speomiens  from  this  section  are  deposited  in  the  Society's  Museum. 

meadowlandy  must  be  about  6  feet  below  high- water  mark.  The 
section  was  seen  in  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  Tendring  Hundred 
Bailway. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
was  disclosed  in  the  sinking  of  the  cylinders  on  which  ti^e  rails  are 

*  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  tjL  yiL  p.  36. 
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carried  across  Alresford  Greek.  The  first  cylinder  was  sunk  in  the 
manhy  the  second  at  the  edge  of  the  tideway.  The  sections  given 
to  me  were : — 

First  Cylinder, 

ft.  in. 

£stiiarine  mud S  0 

Black  gravelly  mud  with  shells 0  6 

«  Yellow  virgin  soil,"  t.«." warp" 3  0 

Second  Cylinder. 

Estoarine  mud  8  0 

Black  gravelly  mud  with  shells 0  6 

"Yellow  virgin  soil,"  t.«.'*  warp" 3  0 

"  Bluish-yellow  clay,"  probably  weathered  1  g  q 

London  day    J 

I  examined  the  materials  thrown  out  of  these  cylinders,  and  they 
agreed  perfectly  with  the  descriptions  given  to  me  by  the  foreman  of 
the  works.  The  warp  was  met  with  as  far  as  the  fourUi  cylinder — that 
is,  about  200  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  These  facts  prove 
that  the  warp  was  formed  before  the  last  depression  of  the  land ;  for 
the  tide  rises  10  or  11  feet  above  its  surface.  It  may  have  extended 
to  a  greater  depth  below  high  water  than  this ;  for  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  reason  of  its  not  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  tideway  may 
be,  that  it  has  been  denuded. 

I  met  with  another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  warp,  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  but  of  a  similar  significance,  on  Uie  same  line  of  railway. 

Fig,  11. — Section  showing  Warp  cut  off  by  erosion  of  a  stream. 

a  SJJ^^HIHHHB^^B^  stream. 

I 


Warp.  b,  Beoentsilt 

Just  west  of  Great  Bentley,  where  on  the  map  stands  the  letter 
**  s  "  in  the  word  •*  millions,"  the  railway  crosses  a  valley.  The 
small  stream  which  it  contains  has  deepened  the  original  valley  by 
about  12  feet,  leaving  a  bank  on  the  western  side.  A  section  of  this 
bank  was  visible  in  a  freshly  cut  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  rail- 
way ;  and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  warp  was  cut  off  at  that  point. 
The  soil  of  the  recent  flat  bottom  was  a  silt  without  any  true  warp 
upon  it. 

I  believe  it  will  turn  out  that  the  true  warp,  with  its  line  of 
pebbles  at  its  base,  does  not  extend  over  alluvial  flats*,  but  (unless 
it  happens  to  have  been  denuded)  passes  beneath  the  recent 
deposits.  In  short,  it  accompanies  the  original  surfaces  of  denu- 
dation. 

*  No  true  warp  waa  seen  where  the  culvert  was  put  in  between  Alresford  and 
Fraling. 
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The  Bor&ce  of  the  high-level  gravels,  and  of  the  hrick-oarth  which 
often  covers  them,  appears  to  have  been  aflPected  by  the  same  for- 
rowing  action  which  has  operated  upon  the  surfaces  of  older  beds. 
They  are  also  enveloped  by  the  true  warp,  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  chiefly  by  severe  winter  frosts,  and  by  other  subaerial  causet^y 
before  the  last  depression  of  the  land ;  for,  as  I  have  shown,  the  warp 
is  covered  by  the  alluvial  deposits.  In  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  about 
Sudbury,  in  SuiFolk,  the  valley-gravels  are  to  be  seen  furrowed  by 
trail  from  the  higher  grounds.  The  flints  from  the  Boulder-clay  in 
the  trail  are  there  coarser  than  those  in  the  gravel  which  contains 
the  Airrows.  An  excellent  section  of  the  trail  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
the  nford  Bricks-pits. 

We  have,  then,  data  for  fixing  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
warp  over  the  surface  left,  in  all  probability,  in  a  bare  condition  by 
a  preceding  general  denudation.  It  was  subsequent  to  the  period 
when  the  Elephas  primigenius  lived  in  company  with  E,  antiquus,  and 
when  chipped  implements  were  used ;  for  the  gravels  which  con- 
tain those  associated  relics  have  been  affiDcted  by  the  denudation 
which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  warp.  But  it  was  previous 
to  the  growth  of  the  newest  submarine  forests,  which  occupied  the 
surface  before  the  last  depression  of  the  land.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  period  which,  before  the  glaciers  of  Scotland  finally  disap- 
peared, left  the  moraines  described  by  Mr.  Jamieson  as  having  been 
formed  anteriorly  to  the  deposition  of  the  Car^e  clay  • ;  for  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  that  day  is  the  equivalent  of  the*  marine  silt  with 
ScrohieuIari<B  which  covers  our  English  submarine  forests,  and  that 
the  elevation  which  Mr.  Jamieson  tells  us  must  have  been  so  general 
over  a  large  part  of  the  western  seabord  of  Europe  t  was  followed 
by  a  depression,  if  not  quite  so  general,  at  least  very  extensive. 

Upon  reviewing  the  changes  which  have  been  indicated  by  the 
phenomena  discussed  in  the  present  paper,  we  have  disclosed, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  condition  of  the  surface  when  the  general 
features  of  the  landscape  were  the  same  as  at  present,  during  which 
the  great  mammalian  fauna  flourished  contemporaneously  with  the 
fabricators  of  the  chipped  flints. 

We  have,  subsequently,  though  perhaps  not  in  immediate 
sequence,  a  period  of  extensive  denudation,  indicated  by  the  furrows 
filled  with  materials  from  the  higher  grounds,  which  have  travelled 
in  a  plastic  state,  and  which  I  have  called  *'  trail."  This  denuda- 
tion brought  the  surface  almost  exactly  to  its  present  form.  The 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  warp  succeeded,  in  which  the  winter 
frosts  seem  to  have  been  more  severe  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  either  during  this  period,  or  shortly  afterwards,  that  the 
submarine  forests  flourished.  A  submergence  of  moderate  amount, 
measured  by  a  few  tens  of  feet,  next  followed,  and  the  Scrobicu- 
laria-mud  was  deposited  over  the  lowest  forest-grounds.  The  sea 
was  then  depressed  again,  and  the  recent  period  commenced. 

The  changes  of  form  in  the  present  surface  which  have  taken 
place  since  that  time  may,  I  beHeve,  be  easily  recognized,  since  they 

»  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  xoh  xxi.  p.  173.  t  Iffid.  p.  180. 
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usaally  intermpt  the  more  general  contour  of  the  surface.  One  of 
these  has  heen  noticed,  in  the  case  where  the  warp  has  been  cut  off 
by  a  stream. 

When  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  certain  speculations 
were  entered  into,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  correlate  the  above 
sequence  of  events  with  those  indicated  by  Mr.  Croll  as  flowing  from 
his  theory  of  climatal  changes.  It  has  been  thought,  however,  that 
these  questions  had  better  be  reserved  for  fature  discussion,  and  that 
the  paper  should  appear  in  the  present  abbreviated  form. 


4.  On  Faults  in  the  Drift-gravel  at  Hitchut,  Herts. 
By  J.  W.  Salter,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  A.L.S. 

At  Hitchin  there  is  an  admirable  section  laid  open  by  the  deep  cliff- 
cutting  of  the  Groat  Northern  Bail  way,  which  exhibits  faults  affecting 
both  chalk  and  on  old  gravel  which,  thanks  to  the  investigations  of 
Mr.  Seeley  (in  Cambridgeshire)  and  the  independent  research  of 
Mr.  Thomas  M<^Keimy  Hughes  (nearer  Hertford),  I  am  enabled  to 
refer  to  the  Boulder-day  period. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  this  section.  The  chalk  rises  from 
the  railway-level  in  bold  cliffs,  60  or  70  feet  high,  capped  here 
by  chalk-drift,  and  there  by  fine,  yellowish,  stratified  gravel — the 
latter  in  certain  spots,  e.  g,  the  lime-kilns,  coming  down  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  again  rising  up  to  near  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
The  beds  of  chalk  undulate  a  good  de^ ;  and  the  older  gravel  follows 
its  curves  into  curious  depressed  spaces,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
station.  These  depressions  are,  as  the  section  will  show,  due  not  to 
erosion,  but  to  faults*. 

The  upper  gravel,  which  fills  pipes  in  the  chalk,  and  everywhere 
caps  both  chalk  and  drift,  is  much  more  varied  in  its  composition 
than  the  lower  and  older  gravel ;  often  it  is  a  chalk-rubble,  especially 
along  the  higher  ground,  but  interstratified  with  gravelly  loam,  full  of 
broken  and  worn  chalk-flint.  More  commonly  it  is  a  darker-coloured, 
yellow,  gravelly  day  or  loam  ;  and  in  this  latter  condition  it  may  be 
seen  in  fiie  large  deserted  gravel-pit  just  south  of  the  bridge  for  the 
high  road  from  Hitchin,  south  of  the  station.  Close  to  this  bridge  is  a 
conspicuous  fault  iu  the  chalk,  which  runs  across  the  railway,  but  is 
most  easily  seen  on  the  east  side.     It  runs  30*^  E.  of  N. 

Following  this  southwards,  past  the  opening  of  the  gravel-pit,  we 
again  find  the  chalk  in  a  low  cliff-cutting,  with  numerous  vertical 
fissures,  and  capped  by  a  conglomerate  of  rounded  flint-pebbles,  chalk- 

*  The  faulta  in  Boulder-clay,  seen  in  the  Ely  section,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Harry  Seeley  (GeoL  Maf .  vol.  ii.  No.  18),  must  not  be  forgotton,  nor  his  re- 
mark as  to  tiiis  Suiting  baying  taken  place  previously  to  the  present  modification 
of  the  country's  surface.    The  downthrow  is  descrioed  as  at  least  40  feet,  and 

rrhaps  more.  The  faults  in  the  Hitchin  section  have  been  recognized  by  Mr. 
V.  Wood,  jim.,  who  has  drawn  them  in  section  No.  6,  illustrating  his  memoir 
entitled  *'  Bemarks  in  ^lanation  of  the  Map  of  the  Upper  Tertiaries  of  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
don, and  Bedford,  with  parts  of  those  of  Buckingham  and  Lincoln,  and  accom- 
panying sections.    1865." 
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pebbles,  and  ironstone-nodules  cemented  pretty  firmly  together,  and 
passing  np  into  fine  yellow  sand,  laminated  and  well  bedded,  and  this 
again  covered  by  the  gravelly  loam  which  lies  indifferently  npon  chalk 
or  sand.  The  chalk  is  fissured,  rises  in  little  craggy  prominences  into 
the  drift  (6),  or  shows  steep  short  escarpments  against  which  the 
chalk-rubble  has  accumulated.  I  saw  it  in  this  form  at  Herting- 
fordbury  a  few  weeks  back. 

However,  we  have  only  to  return  to  the  station,  and  enter  the 
bay  in  the  cliff  where  the  lime-kilns  are  at  work,  to  see  the  accom- 
panying section.  South  of  the  gravel-shoot,  the  chalk  descends 
rapidly,  dipping  N.  or  N.W.  to  within  10  feet  of  the  road-level,  and 
is  much  shattered  in  the  hollow.  The  fine  gravelly  sand,  underlain 
by  2  or  3  feet  of  conglomerate,  follows  it;  and  then,  just  under 
the  shoot  (which  seems  put  there  to  protect  the  section),  it  is  suddenly 
faulted  to  the  extent  of  at  least  7  feet,  and  probably  more,  showing 
the  dean  face  of  a  fault  which  has  cut  through  chalk,  chalk-  and 
flint-pebbles,  and  gravelly  drift,  the  faces  of  the  faults,  three  or  four 
in  number,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  being  as  clearly  defined  in  the 
hard  drift  and  conglomerate  bed  (the  pebbles  of  which  are  often 
fractured  across)  as  in  the  chalk  itself.  The  loam  and  chalk-rubble 
mixed  descend  irregularly  into  the  hollow,  and  leave  generally  but 
a  foot  or  two  of  undenuded  gravel-drift  above  the  conglomerate. 

Section  of  ChaUc,  Drifts  and  Upper  Qravds  at  Hiiekin  SUxdon, 


a.  Chalk 


*.  Drift 


c.  Pebble-bed. 


d.  Fine  grayellj  humL 


The  section  here  is  so  very  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt ;  and  I 
leave  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  apt  to  forget 
that  faults  in  the  drift  imply  a  very  recent  modification  of  the  surface 
by  movements  similar  in  kind,  if  in  less  degree,  to  those  which  produced 
our  mountain-ranges. 
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5.  On  same  Fuirr  Implements  latdy  found  in  the  Valley  of  the 
LiTTLB  OxTSE  EiYEB,  near  Thetfoed.  By  J.  W.  Floweb,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 

(The  publication  of  this  paper  is  unavoidably  deferred.) 

[Abstract.] 

The  sands  and  flint-gravel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse  at 
Thetford  form  a  terrace  8  to  10  yards  above  the  river,  and  about 
40  yards  distant  fix)m  it.  At  a  spot  called  Red  Hill  a  large  number 
of  flint  implements  have  lately  been  obtained  from  this  gravel,  at 
from  12  to  15  feet  below  the  surface,  and  within  a  foot  or  less  of  the 
chalk  on  which  the  gravel  rests ;  and  some  were  found  in  the  same 
gravel  filling  pot-holes  in  the  chalk. 

The  author  pointed  out  the  exact  correspondence,  as  regards  geo- 
logical position  and  relations,  between  the  Thetford  gravels  and  the 
flint-implement-bearing  beds  of  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Fisherton,  Ick- 
lingham,  Hoxne,  &c.  He  further  noticed  the  close  resemblance 
which  these  implements  and  some  others  discovered  in  England 
hear  to  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme ;  and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  dissent  from  Mr.  Prestwich's  conclusions,  and  stating 
his  own  views  on  their  mode  of  accumulation,  remarking  that,  in 
his  opinion,  these  implements  were  manufactured  prior  to  the  sever- 
ance of  this  island  from  the  continent. 


6.  Geological  Notes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Ecuador,  anl  on  some 
Evidences  of  the  ANTiQxnTY  of  Man  in  that  Region.  By  J.  S, 
Wilson,  Esq. 

(Communicated  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.) 

[Abstract.] 

The  western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  is  occupied  with  projected 
volcanic  matter,  presenting  an  irregular  aggregation  of  boulders, 
gravel,  sand,  fine  earthy  matter,  or  ashes,  and  pumice.  The  boulders 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  consist  principally  of  the  more  ancient  and 
the  hardest  plutonic  rocks.  Small  angular  fragments  of  granite  are 
occasionally  met  with  many  miles  from  where  that  rock  is  found  at 
the  surface,  and  where  there  exists  no  evidence  of  their  having  been 
transported  by  water. 

In  some  of  the  older  strata  of  this  volcanic  rock,  extending  along 
the  coast  and  some  distance  inland,  occur  cavities,  that  have  been 
once  occupied  by  the  roots  of  trees,  in  their  original  place  alongside 
prostrate  stems,  which  indicate  that  there  were  periods  of  repose  of 
the  volcanic  agencies  by  which  the  materials  constituting  this  rock 
-were  distributed.  Traces  of  forest-vegetation  in  the  volcanic  mate- 
rial were  found  on  the  coast  and  in  some  of  the  older  beds  of  that 
deposit,  commonly  below  high-water  mark,  and  also  at  various 
points  up  the  river  Esmeraldas,  and  at  all  altitudes  up  to  the  foot 
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of  Pichinoha.  In  this  latter  locality,  and  in  beds  of  more  recent 
date  than  those  which  extend  to  the  coast,  roots  and  stems  of  small 
trees,  completely  carbonized,  have  been  found,  some  descending  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet  below  the  surface.  Whilst  the  trees  in  this  latter 
locality,  though  of  more  recent  production,  are  converted  into  perfect 
charcoal,  those  of  the  older  volcanic  deposits  are  not  at  all  carbon- 
ized. And,  again,  the  wood  of  the  buried  forest  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Esmeraldas,  lying  only  12  to  15  feet  under  beds  of  an  estuarine  clay, 
and  much  more  recent  than  either  of  the  above,  is  partially  carbon- 
ized, and  resembles  lignite.  It  is  the  author's  opimon,  in  regard  to 
the  charred  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Pichincha,  that,  as  the  ashes 
and  dust  thrown  out  by  that  volcano  fell  in  dense  showers  over 
the  surrounding  country,  the  heat  still  retained  by  this  matter  car- 
bonized the  trees  which  it  enveloped  and  buried. 

It  is  beneath  this  volcanic  deposit,  or  in  some  of  its  lowest  beds, 
that  the  gold-drifts  are  found,  as  at  Playa  de  Oro,  Cachibi,  at  Bar- 
bacous,  New  Granada,  &c.  And  it  is  only  when  this  deposit  has 
been  removed,  or  where  ancient  river-courses  have  been  again  p«ie- 
trated  by  waters  of  more  recent  times,  that  gold  is  found  in  this  part 
of  Ecuador  and  the  adjoining  part  of  New  Granada. 

The  projected  volcanic  matter  is  distributed  in  terraces,  the  most 
recent  of  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Esmeraldas,  and  is 
but  slightly  above  high-water  mark.  The  second  rises  in  some  places 
10  feet  above  the  former,  and  is  extensive  at  the  lower  part  of  tiie 
Esmeraldas  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  lower  tributaries.  A  third, 
presenting  a  distinct  margin,  rises  about  8  feet  higher ;  and  above 
this  rise  tiiree  other  terraces,  respectively,  in  their  orders  of  ascent, 
15,  12,  and  6  feet.  This  is  the  arrangement  which  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lowest  and  therefore  the  most  recent  terrace)  is  cleariy 
defined  in  ascending  the  north  side  of  the  river  Esmeraldas  from  oppo- 
site the  river  Viche  to  the  Quebrada  of  Chancama  (see  section).  At  the 
former  place  the  terraces  recede  from  the  river  to  an  undetermined 
distance,  but  which  is  evidently  extensive,  and  are  said  to  reach  to  the 
Rio  Verde,  which  receives  a  portion  of  the  drainage  from  them :  this 
seems  the  more  probable,  as  but  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  the 
water  falls  into  the  Esmeraldas.  The  series  of  terraces  is  again 
met  with  in  the  road  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sadi,  their  con- 
tinuation being  partially  broken  by  the  projection  of  a  range  of  hills. 
It  is  obseiTable  in  this  locality  that  the  river  has  cut  its  way  deep 
across  the  terraces,  and  in  many  places  completely  through  the  vol- 
canic matter,  and  regained  its  more  ancient  bed  on  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  • 

Bocks  of  Tertiary  age  are  represented  in  the  limestone  cliffi», 
resting  on  shale,  north  of  the  Eio  Verde,  and  at  the  side  of  the  river 
Esmeraldas,  just  above  the  old  town  of  that  name,  where  the  lime- 
stone is  overlain  with  the  volcanic  deposits.  Again,  the  Tertiary 
limestone  was  found  much  further  up,  where  the  river  passes  through 
a  range  of  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Caninde ;  here  it  i^pears 
by  the  river-side  in  enormous  white  angular  blocks,  which  had 
evidently  fallen  from  the  side  of  the  precipitous  hill  behind:  the 
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limestone  appeared  to  rest  on  the  yolcanic  deposits,  and  it  was  the 
washing  away  of  this  latter  from  underneath  that  caused  the  harder 
limestone  to  break  off  in  those  enormous  blocks.  So  far  as  the 
author's  observations  yet  extend,  the  earlier  beds  of  the  volcanic 
material  are  at  least  contemporaneous  with  the  Tertiary  limestone ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  these  volcanic  outcastings  continued  until 
long  after  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period,  but  became  gradually  more 
circumscribed. 

Section  of  Point  at  Chancama, 


a.  Vegetable  mould.  e.  Sand  and  grayeL 

h.  Clay  and  sand  with  pottery.  /.  Trash-rock. 

c.  Water-worn  grayel  and  clay  with  g.  Blue  slaty  rook  with  fimgments  of 

pottery.  shells. 

d.  Grarel  and  clay  with  pottery. 

The  second  of  the  terraces  described  contains,  in  many  places, 
remains  of  articles  of  human  art  (broken  pottery,  earthen  figures, 
and  fragments  of  gold  ornaments)  at  various  depths  below  the 
surface,  but  in  all  cases  below  high-tide  mark,  from  which  fact  it  is 
apparent  that  this  region,  during  its  occupation  by  man,  stood 
higher  above  the  sea  than  it  does  now.  But  the  sea  gradually  en- 
croached on  the  land,  till  it  attained  a  height  of  about  fifteen  Ibet 
above  its  former  level.  That  the  duration  of  time  occupied  by  this 
advance  and  retreat  of  the  sea  must  have  been  very  great  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  the  stratified  earth  of  the  plain  is  simply 
the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  deposited  beneath  the 
margins  of  the  sea,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  above  the 
surface  on  which  the  ancient  cities  stood.  Again  the  land  sank  and 
deposited  those  low  fiats  and  islands  found  at  different  places  along 
the  sea-margins.     The  land  is  again  gradually  sinking. 

The  pottery-stratum  is  traceable  along  a  line  of  80  miles  of  coast, 
and,  by  partial  observations,  is  determined  to  occur  under  corre- 
sponding conditions  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  more. 

The  discovery  of  pottery  in  a  formation  considered  by  the  author 
immensely  older  than  the  clay-beds  of  the  coast,  in  the  uppermost, 
excepting  one,  of  the  terraces  described,  was  made  at  Cheincama, 
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situated  24  miles  fix)m  the  coast,  180  feet  above  the*  sea,  and  50  feet 
above  the  Esmeraldas  river.  The  section  (see  fig.)  exhibits  ondis- 
torbed  sea-dbtributed  gravel  and  sands,  6  feet  6  inches  in  thickness, 
the  lower  part  of  which  contains  fragments  of  pottery. 


.  On  the  Relations  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  the  West  Iitdir'. 
By  K  J.  Lbchmerb  Gfppy,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  With  a  Note  on  a  New 
Species  of  Ranina,  by  Henry  Woodward,  Esq.,  F.G.S. ;  awl  on 
the  Orbitoides  and  Nummulin^,  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S. 

(Abridged.) 

[Plate  XXVI.] 
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I.  The  Pal-bontologt  of  the  Caribean  Area. 
§  1.  Introduction. 

It  may  be  that  some  apology  is  needed  for  again  bringing  before  the 
Geological  Society  the  subject  of  West- Indian  Geology.  I  should 
not,  indeed,  have  ventured  to  do  so,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
considerations  involved  do  not  alone  concern  the  geology  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  have  an  important  bearing  on  several  questions  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  organic  beings  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  on 
the  correlation  of  deposits  in  those  countries.  These  questions  have 
much  interest  for  geologists ;  and  I  believe  that  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments presented  in  this  communication  are  such  that  my  labour  in 
bringing  them  together  will  not  be  lost,  even  if  the  hypothetical 
views  I  have  built  upon  them  should  prove  to  be  untenable.  More- 
over the  present  communication  forms  a  necessary  sequel  to  those  I 
have  already  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society. 

My  object  now  is  to  present  some  general  remarks  on  the  results 
obtained  by  recent  investigations  into  the  geology  and  palaeontolc^ 
of  the  West-Indian  islands.  But  before  going  into  these,  it  may  be 
as  well  that  I  should  review  our  knowledge  of  the  deposits,  begin- 
ning with  the  oldest  Tertiary  formations. 

§  2.  Eocene  Formations. 

The  existence  of  Eocene  strata  in  Jamaica  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Barrett*  and  by  Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Wallf.     Determinable 

*  Quart  Journ.  GJeol.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  324.  t  Ibid,  toI.  xxi.  p.  1. 
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fossils  are  rare ;  but  three  species  of  corals  have  been  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Duncan,  none  of  which  are  new. 

No  strata  of  ascertained  Eocene  date  have  been  shown  to  exist 
elsewhere  in  the  Caribean  area ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
d^Kwits  attributed  to  the  Miocene  period  in  Trinidad  pass  down  into 
it,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  section. 

§  3.  Lower  Miocene  Formations. 

I  shall  use  the  terms  Lower  and  Upper  Miocene,  upon  this  as  upon 
former  occasions,  not  as  implying  equivalency  to  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Miocene  of  Europe,  but  merely  as  marking  what  seems  to 
me,  at  present,  the  relative  age  of  the  formations  under  consideration. 

a.  Trinidad. — In  this  island  there  is  a  very  extensive  develop- 
ment of  Tertiary  formations ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  refer 
all  the  beds  to  their  proper  places  in  the  series,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sections  showing  their  relative  position.  The  Geological  Survey  of 
the  West  Indies  divided  them  into  five  groups*.  Of  these,  the  strata 
exposed  at  San  Fernando,  which  wore  probably  included  in  the 
•*  Naparina Marls,"  and  those  classified  as  the  "  Tamana  Series,"  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  oldest.  The  beds  at  San  Fernando  consist  of  gypseous 
marls,  with  shales  and  irregular  limestones,  all  inclined  at  a  very 
high  angle.  In  the  annexed  section  (fig.  1)  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  beds,  which  is  very  obscure, 
owing  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  being  in  great  part  hidden  by  slips 
from  the  top. 

Fig.  1. — Section  at  San  Fernando  (|  mile). 

N.  8. 

Pamdise  Gate.  Paradise. 


11   12    13    U  15 16    17 


1.  Brown  clays  and  marls,  sometimes  indurated. 

2,  3.  CJypseous  marls,  with  indurated  layers  and  beds  strongly  impregnated 

with  asphalt     Concretions  containing  fossils  converted  into  selenite. 

4.  Indurated  asphaltic  marl. 

5.  Irregular  dark-blue  limestone,  containing  numerous  fossils  generally  con- 

verted into  calcspar,  or  replaced  by  semiliquid  asphalt  {Ranina  and  fish- 
teeth). 

6.  Asphaltic  marls,  more  or  less  indurated,  with  occasional  fossib  ( Orbitoide8,&c.). 

7.  Sandstone  ( TurrUeUay  Cardium^  Nummulina), 

8.  Dark  indurated  marls  and  shales  containing  much  asphalt. 

9.  Orbitoides-bed.  Black  asphaltic  bed  consisting  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  Or^tVc^V^ 

and  Nummu/tna. 

10.  Asphaltic  and  gypseous  days,  shalet,  and  marls  {Terehratula,  Echinolampas, 

Trochus,  Cardita,  Orbitoides,  Ac.,   chiefly  found   in  indurated  gypseous 
layers  or  nodular  concretions). 

11.  Indurated  marls  containing  much  asphalt.     Fossils  very  rare. 

12.  14,  16.  Blue  days,  imfossiEferous. 

13.  15,  17.  Gypseous  marls.     Fossils  rare  and  usually  imperfect. 


*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Trinidad,  p.  ib. 
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Fig.  2  is  a  diagram  to  show  the  general  reUtions  of  the  abore  and 
other  deposits  in  Trinidad  alluded  to  in  this  paper. 

Fig.  2. — Diagram  Section  to  show  the  general  BekUions  of  the 
Formations  in  Trinidad. 


K.B.  RiT«r 

Korthem  Banges.     Caroni. 


Hoo^ 


B.W. 


1.  "  Caribean  Group."  6.  "  Oaroni  Series."    1  tt««-»  "fcr:***— ^ 

2.  Neooomian.  6.  "  Moruga  Seriea."  ]  ^PP**  Mwoene. 

3.  San  Fernando  Beds.  \  Lower  Mio-  7.  *'  Betrital  Series." 

4.  "Tamana  Series."    J     oene. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossils  which  have  been  detennined 
from  the  San  Fernando  beds : — 

Eohinolampas  OTum-mTTpeaiiB^G^ifff, 
ciTmc 


Nation  phasianelloides,  jyOrb. 
Terebratula  Trinitatensis,  Guppy, 

cameoides,  Guppy, 

lecta,  Gupptf. 

Gryphisa  athjroides,  speo.  nov. 


Spirorbis  cl^enioides,  spec.  dot. 
Bianina  ponfera,  if.  iroo(rttr.,^>ec.  dot. 
OrbitoidEM  Mantelli,  Maiimn, 
Cisseis  asterisca,  spee.  nor. 


Besides  these  fossils  there  occur  species  of  Pinna,  Area,  TVocAtcc, 
Cardita,  IJucina,  Nummtdina,  Heterostegina,  &c.*  Only  one  of  the 
MoUusca  has  been  identified  with  a  Miocene  species,  none  with 
recent  species ;  and  the  general  affinities  of  the  fossils  appear  to  b« 
Nummulitic.  I  have  for  the  present  retained  these  beds  in  the  Mio- 
cene, because  they  had  been  so  classified  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
Mr.  Woodward  has  been  kind  enough  to  determine  for  me  the 
Banina,  and  his  note  describing  the  species  is  appended.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Crustacean  is  in  iaTour  of 
the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  age  of  the  San  Fernando  beds. 
•  The  beds  exposed  at  ManzaniUa  Point,  on  the  east  coast  of  Trini- 
dad, consist  of  a  succession  of  sands,  calcareous  sandstones,  and  dai^ 
shales.  Their  stratigraphical  relations  to  the  San  Fernando  beds 
cannot  be  ascertained,  as  they  are  deposited  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ridge  of  Neocomian  strata.  The  diagram  (fig.  2),  in  which  they 
are  included  in  the  Tamana  series,  shows  their  general  position ;  and 
I  have  added  a  section  (fig.  3)  to  make  their  stratigraphy  more  clear. 
The  beds  which  are  seen  on  the  coast  at  ManzaniUa  seem  to  pass  on 
the  Dorth  under  strata  assigned  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  the  Caroni 
(Upper  Miocene)  series;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  pas- 
sage is  conformable  or  not,  owing  to  the  swamps  which  occur  near 
the  junction  in  the  coast  section.  To  the  south  the  extension  of  the 
series  is  hidden  by  the  detrital  (post-tertiary)  deposits  and  by  the 
Nariva  swamp.  Hie  beds  may  be  traced  inland  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  when  they  end  abruptly  and  unconformably  on  the  Neo- 
comian  rocks.  As  the  organic  remains  collected  by  the  Survey  have 
not  been  described,  I  cannot  affirm  that  the  deposits  classified  by 
*  Geologist,  Tol.vii.(18&l)  p.  160;  and  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  vol.  xxii.  p.  295. 
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them  in  the  Tamana  series  all  heloDg  to  the  same  horizon  as  the 
Manzanilla  beds.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  reason 
on  stratigraphical  grounds  why  these  latter,  with  the  San  Fernando 
beds,  should  not  be  older  than  the  other  Tertiaries  of  Trinidad. 

Kg.  3. — Section  from  Nariva  Swamp  to  Mount  Calabash^ 
3|  miles  from  the  coast  (6  miles). 

8.aw.  Mount  Birer  Mount    K.N3. 

KariTftSwampw  Lebranche.  Lebranohe.  River. 

I 


h 

a,  Clajs  and  shales  (Caroni  series). 

b.  Clays,  calcareous  sandstones,  &e.  (Mansanilla  beds). 
e.  Sandstone  and  indurated  days  (Neocomian). 

Their  organic  contents  seem  to  consist  of  a  different  assemblage  of 
species  to  that  found  in  the  other  Miocene  deposits,  containing  at 
the  most,  out  of  more  than  thirty  species  of  Mollusca  collected  by 
me,  but  four  found  elsewhere.  Consequently  I  place  these  forma- 
tions, provisionally  only,  in  the  Lower  Miocene  until  further  evi- 
dence may  be  forthcoming  as  to  their  true  age. 

The  fossils  from  the  Manzanilla  beds  which  are  now  described, 
consist  of  the  following  species : — 


Andllaria  lameUata,  spec  nov. 
Venus  Walli,  spec  nov. 
Dosinia  cnrdica,  spec  nov. 
Mactrinula  maoesoens,  spec  nov. 
Corbula  vieta,  spec  nov. 


Ceroomja  ledieformis,  spec  nor. 
Erycina  tensa,  spec  nov. 
Area  Trinitaria,  spec  nov. 

filicata,  spec.  nov. 

Cardium  castuin,  spec  nov. 


Of  the  above,  the  AndUoflna  somewhat  resembles  A,  glandina  of 
the  Paris  and  London  basins.  Dosinia  eyclica  is  a  remarkable  form, 
connecting  the  genera  Dosinia  and  Cydina.  Mactrinula  macescens  is 
distantly  related  to  M,  prmtenuis  (Conrad)  of  the  American  Eocene, 
and  more  closely  to  3f.  j>Zicafarta,  a  living  species  of  the  Indian  seas. 
Corbula  vieta  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Jamaica  and  the  Pliocene  of 
Trinidad.  It  is  aUied  to  C,  gibha  and  C.  pisum  of  the  Hampshire, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Belgian  Tertiaries.  Erycina  tensa  strongly  re- 
sembles a  Paris-basin  species.  With  regard  to  Cercomya  ledaformis, 
if  I  have  rightly  determined  the  generic  relations  of  that  shell,  it 
win  be  the  first  recorded  appearance  of  the  genus  in  beds  of  so  late  a 
date.  Among  the  undetermined  shells  are  a  Strombus  and  a  Pleuro- 
toma,  which  are  possibly  identical  with  species  from  San  Domingo 
and  Jamaica ;  but  as  the  specimens  are  imperfect  I  do  not  venture 
to  name  them. 

b.  AngmUa. — ^The  Miocene  strata  in  this  island  consist  of  a  white 
marly  limestone  containing  a  Isirge  number  of  Mollusca  and  Echino- 
dermata,  the  former  mostly  in  the  state  of  casts  and  specifically  in- 
determinable. The  Echinodermata  are  better-preserved.  I  have  no 
data  as  to  the  position  of  the  beds ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in 
respect  t<>  the  influence  of  the  conditions  of  mineralization  upon  the 
remains  preserved  in  the  rocks,  that  in  Anguilla,  whore  the  deposits 
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seem  to  resemble  in  composition  those  of  Malta,  we  have  an  analo- 
gous fauna  in  a  very  similar  state  of  preservation.  In  both  cases 
the  Echinoderms  are  numerous,  large,  and  well-preserved,  and 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  teeth  of  Pycnodont  fishes.  The 
MoUusca,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  chiefly  as  casts.  Could  we 
find  well-preserved  examples  of  the  shells  occurring  at  Malta  and 
Anguilla,  they  might  present  us  with  a  closer  resemblance  between 
the  faunas  of  these  localities  than  has  as  yet  been  established  for 
any  of  the  groups  of  MoUusca  found  fossil  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  Europe. 

The  remains  determined  fix)m  the  Anguilla  beds  belong  to  the  fol- 
lowing species*: — 


Natica  phasianelloides,  d^Orb. 
Solarium  quadriseriatum,  Sow. 
Ficula  carbaseo,  spec.  nor. 
Pectcn  Mortoni,  Ravenel, 
Orbitolites  oomplanatus,  Lam. 
Cidaris  MeUtensis,  Wrwht. 
Echinometra  acufera,  JBlainv. 


CI  jpeaster  elliptiouB,  Mick, 
Eclunolampas  semiorbia,  Guppy. 

lycopenicuB,  Gttppy, 

EchinoneuB  crcloetomus,  Ltsi», 
Schiza^r  Scilla:,  Deamouiins. 
Brissus  dimidiatus,  Agat». 


c.  Antigua, — Details  of  the  strata  in  Antigua  have  been  furnished 
by  Nugent  t  and  Dr.  Duncan  J.  The  latter  has  described  several 
corals,  besides  giving  a  summary  of  the  geological  features  of  the 
Miocene  formation  in  the  island. 

§  4.  Uppbk  Miocene  Fobmations. 

a.  San  Domingo. — In  the  northern  part  of  San  Domingo  there  is 
an  extensive  development  of  Miocene  formations,  consisting  chiefly 
of  greenish  or  bluish  sandy  shales  overlain  by  beds  of  shingle  and 
limestone.  None  of  these  beds  seem  to  have  sufiered  the  g^reat  dis- 
turbances which  have  aflected  the  formations  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad, 
and  the  usual  dip  is  only  6°  or  7°§.  A  largo  number  of  MoUusca 
and  Zoophytes  have  been  obtained  from  the  blue  shales,  most  of 
which  have  been  described,  the  MoUusca  by  Messrs.  Carrick  Moore 
and  Sowerby  ||,  and  the  Corals  by  Dr.  Duncan  i[.  The  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  series  as  given  by  Colonel  Heneken  does  not  seem  to 
exceed  600  or  700  feet.     The  foUowing  are  the  MoUusca : — 


Cassidaria  Isevigata,  Sow. 
Caasis  sulcifera,  Sow. 
Oniacia  Domingensis,  Sow. 
Strombus  pugilis,  Linn. 

ambiguua,  Sow. 

Haitensis,  Sow. 

proximus,  Sow. 

bifrons,  Sow. 

Conus  Haitensis,  Sow. 


ConuA  sjmmetricus,  Sow. 

stenostoma,  Sow* 

planiliratus,  Sow. 

niarginatus,  Sow. 

Domingensis,  Sow, 

Bolidiis,  Sow, 

catenatus,  Sow. 

intentinctus,  Guppy. 

consobrinus,  Sow. 


*  Quart.  Joum.  G«ol.  See.  vol.  xxii.  p.  208. 

t  Geol.  Trans,  let  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  469. 

X  Quart.  Joum.  (>eol.  Soc.  vol.  xix.  p.  408,  and  vol.  xx.  p.  20. 

§  Heneken,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  ix.  p.  116. 

H  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  30,  and  voL  ix.  p.  129. 

%  Ihid.  vol.  xU.  p.  406,  and  voL  xx.  p.  20. 
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Conus  graoilissimiiB,  Guppy, 
Murex  Domingensis,  Sow. 
Typhis  alatus,  Sow. 
Persona  similima,  Sow, 
Triton  yaries^us,  Lam, 

femoraliB,  IAnn» 

gemmatus,  Beeve. 

Oliva  cylindrica,  Sow, 

hispidula.  Lam, 

Mitra  Henekeni,  Sow, 

yaricosa,  Sow, 

Faaciolaria  semistriata,  Sow, 

intermedia,  Sow, 

Tiirbinellus  OToideus,  Kien, 

validus,  Sow, 

HaitensiB,  Sow, 

lintirua  infundibulum,  Gmel. 
F118U8  Henekeni,  Sow. 

Haitenais,  Sow, 

Pyrula  melongena,  Linn. 
Marginella  coniformis,  Sow, 
Cyprita  Henekeni,  Sow. 

pustulata,  Lam, 

Voluta  pulcbella.  Sow, 

sorer,  Sow. 

Columbella  Haitensis,  Sow, 

yenusta,  Sow, 

Cancellaria  Isyescens,  Gujtpi/. 

Barretti,  Guppy, 

Moorei,  Guppy. 

Fleurotoma  Henekeni,  Sow, 

yenustom,  Sow, 

consors,  Sow, 

Haitense,  Sow, 

Jaquense,  Sow, 

Terebra  flammea,  Lam, 
sulcifera.  Sow, 


Terebra  insequalis,  Sow, 

bipartite^  Sow, 

Phos  Moorei,  Guppy, 

elegans,  Guppy. 

Nassa  incrassata,  muU. 
Cerithiam  plebeium,  Sow, 

uniseriale,  Sow, 

Natica  subclausa,  Sow, 

sulcata,  Bom, 

phasianelloides,  If  Orb, 

Solarium  quadriseriatum,  Sow, 
Dentalium  Mississipense,  Conr, 
Petaloconchus  8culpturatu8,X€a 
Vermetus  papulosus,  Guppy, 
Bulla  striata,  Brug, 

paupercula,  Sow, 

granosa.  Sow, 

Corbma  yiminea,  Guppy, 
Venus  Paphia,  Linn, 

puerpera,  X««n. 

Luoina  Pennsylyanica,  Linn, 

tigrina,  Linn* 

Tellina  biplicata,  Conr, 
Cardita  scabricostata,  Guppy, 
Cardium  Haitense,  Sow, 
Pectunculus  acuticostatus,  Sow 
Area  Patricia,  Sow, 

Noa,  Linn, 

oonsobrina,  Sow, 

pexata,  Say, 

Pecten  Thetidis,  Sow. 
— —  insequalis.  Sow, 

oxygonus.  Sow, 

Spondylus  bifrons,  Sow, 
Chama  arcinella,  Lam. 
Ostrea  yirginica,  Gmel, 
Teredo  fistula,  Lea. 


There  are  several  undescribed  species  in  the  Geological  Society's 
collection. 

b.  Jamaica, — As  I  have  so  recently  given  an  account  of  the  Mio- 
cene MoUusca  of  Jamaica*,  I  need  do  no  more  than  give  the  names 
of  some  additional  species.     These  are : — 


Turritella  tomata,  spec  nov. 
Corbula  yieta,  spec  noy* 


Nesera  oostellata,  D€«h,\ 


The  Corals  of  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Jamaica  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  Dimcan  J.  Three  species  of  Echinoderms  are  known  from  the 
Tertiaries  of  Jamaica :  they  have  been  named  by  Michelin ;  but  one 
only  (Clypeaster  ellipticm)  has  been  described  or  figured. 

c.  Trinidad, — I  have  alluded  to  the  Caroni  series  in  my  paper  on 
the  Jamaican  fossils.  Its  relation  to  the  other  Tertiaries  is  shown, 
by  the  diagram  (fig.  2).  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
*  Geological  Report  on  Trinidad*  § ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  yol.  xxii.  p.  281. 

t  I  learnt  the  occurrence  of  this  shell  in  Jamaica  from  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys. 

X  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  yol.  xxi.  p.  1. 

\  Wall  and  Sawkii)8,  Geological  Report  on  Trinidud,  p.  41. 
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giye  a  list  of  the  fossils  detenmned  by  me.  The  Moraga  series  is 
classified  with  the  Caroni  series  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  West 
Indies;  but  I  have  no  information  as  to  its  fossil  contents,  beyond  the 
list  of  genera  ^ven  in  the  Beport.  The  following  species  are  from 
the  Caroni  series  at  Savanetta  on  the  Parian  side  of  the  island : — 


Peoten  oxjgonus,  Sow, 

oomparilis,  Tuom^  j- ffolmet, 

Ostres  Tirginica,  Gmel, 
Ficala  oarbasea,  spec  nor. 
Teredo  fiBtula,  Lea, 


Tarbinellus  OToideus,  Kien, 
Solarium  quadriseriatum,  Sow, 
Petalooondius  sculpturatus,  Lea, 
Doeinia  acetabulum,  Conrad, 
Tellina  biplicata,  Conrad, 

The  MoUusca  occur  generally  of  large  size.  Seyeral  of  the  unde- 
termined species  resemble  shells  from  San  Domingo ;  but  their  con- 
dition is  such  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  give  the  names. 

Numerous  seams  of  coal  occur  in  the  series,  some  of  which,  being 
of  workable  thickness  (3  to  4  feet),  may  eventually  prove  of  use. 
There  are  at  present  no  facilities  for  getting  at  the  coal,  owing  to  the 
want  of  roads  and  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  country 
whero  the  beds  are  exposed. 

d.  Cfumana, — ^I  have  already  alluded  to  the  naturo  of  the  beds 
containing  Miocene  fossils  at  Cumana  on  the  north  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela*. Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wall's  communi- 
cation "  On  Venezuela  and  Trinidad."  t  The  fossils  have  not  hitherto 
been  determined ;  but  a  list  of  the  genera  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Geological  Beport  on  Trinidad:^.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  species  which  I  have  been  able  to  determine : — 


Pmila  melongena,  Linn, 
Murex  Domingensis,  Sow, 
Persona  simiUima,  Sow, 
Fasdolaria  Tarbelliana,  Grat. 
Columbella  venusta,  Sow, 
Conus  graoilianmus,  Guppy, 

svmmetricuB,  Sow, 

Oliva  hispidula,  Lam, 

oylindrioa,  Sow, 

Marginella  ooniformis.  Sow, 

intemipta,  Lam, 

Ganoellaria  Moorei,  Ouppy, 
Terebra  inaequalis,  Sow, 
Pleorotoma  HaitenM,  Sow, 

Barretti,  Guppy, 

Phos  elemns,  Guppy, 
Nassa  solidula,  spec.  nov. 
Cerithium  plebeium.  Sow, 
uniseriale,  Sow, 


Melanopsis  oepula,  spea  dot. 
TurriteUa  tomata,  spea  nov. 
Turbo  oastaneus,  Gmd, 
Natioa  sulcata,  Bom, 
Bulla  striata,  Brug, 
Venus  Paphia,  JAnn, 

Woodwardi,  Guppy, 

canoeUata,  Linn, 

C}rtherea  juncea,  spec  noT. 

oonyeza,  Say, 

Lueina  PennsylTanioa,  JUnn, 

tigrina,  Linn, 

Cardium  Kaitense,  Sow, 
Peotunculus  pennaceus,  Lam, 

acutioostatus,  Sow, 

^j^xt  consobrina.  Sow, 

pezata,  Say. 

moongrua,  S<^. 


From  this  list,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  one,  it 
win  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  recent  species  (39  per  cent.)  is 
greater  than  has  been  determined  for  any  of  tiie  other  Caribean  Mio- 
cene deposits.  This  may  be  partly  due  hero,  as  elsewhero,  to  the 
facility  with  which  I  have  been  able  to  identify  recent  species.  Of 
the  fourteen  recent  species,  only  throe  have  not  been  recorded  from. 
other  "West-Indian  Miocene  beds.     Of  the  total  of  thirty-seven  spe- 


*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  vol.  xxii.  p.  282. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  xtL  p.  460.    , 


X  Beport,  &€.  p.  16a 
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cies,  nineteen  have  been  found  in  Jamaica,  and  twenty-fiye  in  San 
Domingo,  leaving  but  seyen  now  enumerated  for  the  first  time  from 
the  Caribean  Miocene.  From  this  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  separate  the  Cumana  beds  from  the  Caribean 
Miocene,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  probable  they  represent 
one  of  the  highest  stages  of  that  formation. 

§  5.  Thb  Agb  of  the  Cabibeait  Miooenb. 

Hie  affinities  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  Caribean  Miocene  are 
stronger  with  foreign  species,  both  Midtertiary  and  Becent,  than 
with  the  existing  fauna  of  the  West  Indies,  indicating  an  antiquity 
somewhat  greater  than  would  be  adduced  for  them  from  the  propor- 
tion of  extinct  species,  which  I  cannot  consider  greater  for  those 
deposits  I  have  classed  as  Upper  Miocene  than  80  per  cent.  In  my 
Xmper  on  the  Jamaican  fossils  I  showed  that  the  proportion  of  recent 
species  was  20  per  cent. ;  and  by  comparing  the  list  I  have  given  of 
the  San  Domingan  MoUusca,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  similar  proportion 
obtains  for  them.  In  explanation  of  the  discrepancies  between  my 
list  and  previous  estimates,  I  may  remark  that  I  cannot  consider  the 
Pyrula  consors  of  Sowerby  to  be  distinct  from  the  P.  melongena  of 
linne,  nor  the  Ostrea  Haitensis  of  Sowerby  to  be  specifically  distin- 
guishable from  the  0,  virginica  of  GmeUn.  Mr.  Carrick  Moore,  in 
the  latter  of  his  papers  on  the  San  Domingan  fossils,  reduced  the  pro- 
portion of  living  species  to  8  or  9  per  cent. ;  but  this  was  done  by 
assigning  certain  of  them  to  deposits  of  a  later  period.  However,  as 
those  species  have  been  found  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere  associated 
with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Caribean  Miocene,  I  have  not 
felt  myself  justified  in  excluding  them  frx>m  the  Haitian  list. 

§  6.  Othbr  Tebtiabt  Fobkatioks  in  thb  Wbst  Ikdibs. 

There  exists  in  several  of  the  West-Indian  islands  undoubted  later 
Tertiaries  containing  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  recent  species.  This 
seems  to  have  been  partly  the  cause  of  the  confusion  as  to  the  age 
of  some  of  the  fossils.  Our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  these  islands 
being  so  limited,  some  authors  have  inferred  :diat  all  the  fossils  were 
derived  from  the  same  formation.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  rocks  composing  the  newer  and  older  formations,  both 
being  sometimes  white  calcareous  deposits,  and  the  newer  frequently 
being  the  hardest. 

The  Tertiary  formations  of  Guadeloupe  have  been  studied  by 
Duchassaing,  who  divides  them  into  Newer  and  Older  Pliocene  and 
Miocene*.  To  the  first  of  these  are  assigned,  amongst  other  depo- 
sits, those  containing  human  remains.  From  the  Older  Pliocene 
Duchassaing  obtained  twenty-six  species  of  MoUusca,  many  of  which 
he  identified  with  recent  species  f.  He  records  from  the  same  beds 
thirteen  Echinoderms,  of  which  seven  are  extinct.  It  would  seem 
that  these  results  are  somewhat  discordant ;  and  when  we  consider 

*  BuU.  Soc  Gtol.  de  France,  i6r.  2.  toI.  iv.  (1847)  p.  1093. 
t  Ibid.  Ber.  2.  vol.  xii.  p.  7oi5. 
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that  some  of  the  Mollusca  are  identified  with  European  Eocene  spe> 
cies,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  consider  our  knowledge  of  the 
Tertiaries  of  Guadeloupe  at  all  exact.  In  Duchassaing's  list  eight 
corals  are  mentioned.  Dr.  Duncan  has  also  treated  of  ihe  fosal 
corals  of  Guadeloupe*. 

Duchassaing  refers  centain  deposits  to  the  Miocene.  From  the 
lower  volcanic  sands,  which  he  includes  in  this  formation,  he  only 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Mollusca,  one  of  which  he  considers  to  he 
identical  vn\h  a  Paris-basin  species,  and  the  other  occurs  in  his 
Older  Pliocene.  According  to  Moreau  de  Jonnest,  the  Miocene 
formation  includes  Terebratulce  like  those  of  more  ancient  strata.  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  San  Fernando  beds 
in  Trinidad. 

M.  Payen  found  fossils  in  Guadeloupe  referable  to  Cyprcea,  Tere- 
bratulay  Spatangus,  and  Echinus,  Deshayes  considered  these  to  be 
Quaternary,  and  the  Terehratula  to  belong  to  a  new  species  J. 

In  Trinidad,  beneath  a  large  unfossiliferous  detrital  series,  there 
exists  a  Pliocene  formation,  exposed  at  Matura  on  the  east  coast, 
from  which  I  have  already  published  a  list  of  species  §.  Many  of 
my  determinations  were  doubtless  erroneous;  but  to  provide  for 
mistakes  of  this  kind  I  afilxed  marks  to  such  of  the  species  as  I  had 
compared  and  found  identical  with  recent  forms.  I  see  no  ground 
for  changing  my  opinion  as  to  the  relative  age  of  th*fese  beds,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of  extinct  species  is  somewhat 
greater  than  stated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Barbados  appears  to  consist  of 
Tertidry  rocks  which  have  been  divided  into  two  main  divisions. 
The  newest  of  these,  the  coral-limestone,  contains  a  large  number  of 
recent  species.  No  extinct  species  of  Mollusca  are  recorded  from  it 
The  Scotland  formation  is  considered  to  be  older,  and  the  following 
shells  have  been  described  from  it|| : — 

Scalaria  Ehrenbergi,  Forbes,        I        Nucula  Schomburgki,  Forha, 
Nucula  Packeri,  Forbes,  \ 

This  formation  was  considered  to  be  Miocene  by  Professor  Forbes ; 
and  it  seems  to  include  the  deposits  containing  siHceous  oi^anisms^. 
Dr.  Duncan  has  described,  in  his  paper  before  cited,  three  species  of 
corals  from  Barbados. 

Barbuda  contains  a  formation  resembling  the  coral-limestone  of 
Barbados.  It  consists  of  a  white  calcareous  deposit  full  of  shells,  all 
of  which  are,  as  far  as  I  have  examined,  of  existing  species.  The 
existence  of  a  Miocene  formation  in  that  island  seems,  nevertheless, 
to  be  indicated  by  the  corals  described  by  Dr.  Duncan.  That  palae- 
ontologist has  also  described  corals  from  Montserrat  «fec. 

•  Quart.  Joum.  G«>1.  Soc.  vol.  xix.  pp.  412,  452. 
t  Cited  by  Duchassainff,  Bull.  Soc.  G6ol.  France,  s^r.  2.  vol.  iv.  p.  10U3. 
:  Bull.  Soc.  G^ol.  de  FVance.  s^r.  2.  vol.  xx.  (1863)  p.  475. 
§  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  (1865)  p.  256. 
II  Schomburgk,  History  of  Barbados,  p.  565. 

^  Ehrenberg's  account  of  these  fossils  was  partly  translated  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist, 
vol.  XX.  p.  1 15. 
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D'Orbigny  has  published  figaree  of  a  number  of  fossils  from  Cuba, 
which  he  identifies,  for  the  most  part,  with  recent  species*  ;  but  as 
they  are  all  casts,  it  is  difficult  to  place  reliance  on  the  determina- 
tions. Two  of  his  species  I  have  recognized  in  the  Miocene  beds  of 
Jamaica,  San  Domingo,  and  Trinidad.  One  of  these  is  the  Natica 
phasianeUoides,  and  the  other  is  Tdlina  Sagrof,  which  seems  to  me 
identical  with  T,  hiplicata  of  Conrad. 

Beyond  some  general  notices  scattered  through  various  works,  I 
believe  but  little  more  is  known  of  the  geology  and  palaeontology  of 
the  West  Indies  than  I  have  indicated.  The  present  summary, 
though  not,  perhaps,  of  much  interest  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
later  Tertiaries,  will  be  of  service  to  future  investigators  of  West- 
Indian  geology  f. 

II.  Descriptions  op  the  New  Species. 

1 .  NaSSA  SOLIDITLA,  SpCC.  nOV. 

Shell  turreted,  thick,  costatcd  by  stout  distant  rounded  ribs,  which 
are  almost  developed  into  tubercles  on  the  angle  of  the  whorls,  and 
are  cancellated  by  numerous  fine  and  close  spiral  costeUae,  of  which 
there  are  usually  two  finer  in  the  interval  between  two  larger  ones ; 
spire  conical,  sharp ;  whorls  8,  somewhat  angulate  above,  the  last 
much  larger,  forming  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  shell ;  outer 
lip  dentate,  thickened  externally,  forming  a  varix ;  columellai-  margin 
with  a  narrow  callus;  columella  strongly  twisted;  canal  short, 
abruptly  reflected. 

This  form  is  related  to  N,  prismaticay  Brocchi ;  but  there  are  con- 
siderable differences,  among  which  are  the  relative  narrowness  of 
the  present  shell  and  its  sharper  spire. 

Locality. — Cumana,  Upper  Miocene. 

2.  Ancillaria  lahellata,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  ovate-conic ;  spire  elevated,  acuminate,  spirally  striated ;  last 
whorl  rather  ventricose,  spirally  striate  above ;  aperture  suboval, 
elongate ;  columellar  margin  rather  strongly  folded  and  bearing  a 
lamellar  parietal  tooth  or  plait,  which  extends  into  the  interior,  ob- 
structing the  posterior  part  of  the  aperture. 

*  Pal^ntologie  de  Cuba. 

t  Besides  the  various  memoirs  already  cited,  the  following  will  be  found  in 
the  publications  of  the  Geological  Society : — ^ 

Bahamas. — ^Nelson,  Quart.  Joum.  vol.  ix.  p.  200. 

Barbados. — Skey,  Geol.  Trans.  Ist  ser.  vol.  iii  p.  238 ;  Ehrenberg,  Quart. 
Joum.  voL  iv.  pt.  2.  p.  19. 

Bermuda. — Vetch,  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  172 ;  Nelson,  Geol.  Trans. 
2nd  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  103. 

Jamaica. — De  la  Beche,  GJeoL  Trans.  2nd  ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  143 ;  Owen  (On  a 
Fossil  Mammal),  Quart.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  p.  541. 

Monteerrat. — Nugent,  Geol.  Trans.  1st  ser.  voL  i.  p.  185. 

Trinidad. — Nugent,  Geol.  Trans.  Ist  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

Jamaica. — Sawlins,  Quart.  Joum.  vol.  xix.  p.  35. 

With  the  exception  of  those  by  Owen  and  Ehrenberff,  the  above  papers  relate 
chiefly  to  the  physical  and  mineralogical  structure  of  the  islands. 
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This  ahelly  near  in  general  shape  to  A,  gUmdinay  is  digtingniHhfid 
by  the  enamel  which  is  spread  oyer  the  spire  being  regokiiy  and 
distinctly  spirally  striated  or  grooved,  and  by  the  strong  parietal  plait. 
In  some  examples  the  spiral  grooving  covers  the  whole  ol  the  whoris ; 
but  in  others  the  greater  part  of  the  last  whorl  is  smooth.  The 
columella  is  grooved  in  a  similar  manner. 

Lower  Miocene,  Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

3.  FlCXTLA  CABBASBAy  SpOC.  UOV. 

Shell  pyriform,  somewhat  ventricose ;  spire  short,  scarcely  elevated; 
whorls  5,  ornamented  with  equidistant  raised  spiral  lines,  of  whidi 
there  are  three  finer  between  every  two  of  the  laiger  lines,  their 
interstices  being  cancellated  by  numerous  fine  subequal  raised  Unes, 
which  scarcely  rise  upon  the  spiral  ones;  suture  sunk;  aperture 
ovate,  wide,  nearly  as  long  as  the  shelL 

This  species  closely  resembles  F,  dathrata,  Lam.,  from  which  it  is 
distinguishable  by  the  ornamentation. 

Trinidad  (Caroni  Series);  Anguilla. 

4.  Melai70P8IS  capxtla,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  ovate-turreted ;  spire  conical,  sharp ;  whorls  about  7,  r^:n- 
larly  increasing,  ornamented  superiorly  with  fine  costae,  becoming 
obsolete  on  the  last  whorl,  which  forms  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  shell ;  suture  linear,  impressed ;  aperture  ovate ;  outer  lip  sim- 
ple, prominent ;  coUumella  twisted ;  canal  short  and  broad. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  form  resembling  this  species,  which  was 
probably  not  a  freshwater  shell.  It  may  possibly  have  been  an 
estuarine  form.  It  reminds  one  of  a  shortened  and  widened  Eulima, 
or  even  a  Stylifer, 

Upper  Miocene,  Cumana. 

6.   TlTBRITBLLA  TORNATA,  SpeC.  UOV. 

Shell  turreted,  elongate ;  whorls  numerous,  increasing  very  gra- 
dually, ornamented  with  two  spiral  keels,  each  bearing  a  monili- 
form  row  of  granules ;  the  upper  keel  accompanied  by  a  granular 
line  halfway  between  it  and  the  linear  suture ;  the  rounded  conca- 
vity between  the  keels  having  also  two  fine  linear  spiral  rows  of 
moniliform  granules ;  aperture  subquadrate. 

Upper  Miocene,  Cumana ;  Jamaica ;  San  Domingo. 

6.   COKBXTLA  VIBTA,  SpCC.  nOV. 

Shell  subtrigonal,  nearly  equilateral,  rounded  at  both  extremities, 
scarcely  truncate  posteriorly ;  right  valve  turgid,  ornamented  with 
numerous  stout,  rounded,  concentric  costas ;  umbones  prominent 

This  shell  is  variable  as  to  height,  small  examples  approaching  in 
form  to  C,  elevata,  Conr.  It  appears  to  be  most  closely  allied  to 
C.  gibha  and  (7.  piswn,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  greater 
size  and  stouter  concentric  ribs,  of  which  there  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  on  the  large  valve  of  well-grown  examples  of  C,  vieta.  It 
is  also  less  truncate  ])osteriorly  than  the  species  mentioned. 
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Lower  Miocene,  Manzanilla,  Trinidad ;  Upper  Miocene^  Jamaica. 
It  also  occurs  in  tiie  Pliocene  of  Trinidad. 

7.  Cercomta  led^fobhis,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  transverse,  elongate,  inequilateral,  thin,  closely  covered  with 
nnmeroos  fine  and  regular  longitudinal  or  concentric  ridges ;  ante- 
riorly rounded;  posteriorly  produced  into  a  pointed  rostrum,  of 
which  the  upper  margin  is  concave ;  posterior  cardinal  area  strongly 
impressed. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  ridge  defining  the  cardinal  area  a  second 
ridge  runs  from  the  umbo  to  the  end  of  tiie  rostrum,  upon  which,  in 
some  examples,  the  concentric  ridges  rise  into  small  points. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  the  details  of  the  hinge  of  this 
shell.  The  right  valve  alone  has  occurred  to  me  in  a  moderately 
perfect  state ;  but  fortunately  I  have  discovered  some  shattered  left 
valves,  which  prove  that  this  shell  is  not  a  Pandora  with  a  flat  left 
valve,  which  I  at  first  imagined  it  might  be.  I  have  therefore  con- 
sidered it  to  belong  to  the  genus  Cercomya,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  recorded  from  Tertiary  rocks. 

Lower  Miocene,  Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

8.  MACTBDnTLA  ICACESCEKS,  SpOC.  UOV. 

Shell  oblong-subtrigonal,  thin,  compressed,  nearly  equilateral,  with 
broad  transverse  sulcations,  which  begin  at  the  keel-like  ridge  on 
the  posterior  margin,  and  are  continued  to  the  rounded  and  somewhat 
produced  anterior  margin;  umbones  small,  depressed;  posterior 
marginal  area  separated  by  an  acute  keel,  extending  from  the  umbo 
to  the  angle  of  the  inferior  margin ;  hinge  with  a  double  cartilage- 
pit  and  a  ^-shaped  cardinal  tooth  in  the  left  valve ;  laterals  in  the 
same  valve  lameUar,  forming  a  deep  groove  for  the  ligament ;  laterals 
in  the  right  valve  lamellar,  doubled ;  cardinal  tooth  obsolete. 

The  nearest  recent  ally  of  this  shell  is  M,  plicataria,  linn.,  which 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  more  distantly  related 
to  M,  pra^enuis,  Conrad,  of  the  Eocene  deposits  of  North  America. 

Lower  Miocene,  Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

9.  Vkntts  Walli,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  subtrigonal,  somewhat  inequilateral,  anteriorly  rounded, 
posteriorly  somewhat  angular,  ornamented  with  numerous  small  and 
fine  close  radiating  costellse,  interrupted  by  high  concentric  crenu- 
late  ridges,  which  are  higher  and  closer  towards  the  ventral  margin ; 
umbones  small,  prominent;  lunule  impressed,  sinuately  striated, 
circumscribed  by  a  sharp  groove;  posterior  cardinal  area  distinct, 
striate. 

On  the  disk  the  costellse  are  distinctly  paired,  with  a  smaller 
intermediate  costella  between  each  pair ;  but  near  the  keel  which 
runs  from  the  umbo  to  the  posterior  angle,  separating  the  striate 
posterior  margin,  the  costellae  are  larger  and  single,  and  the  concen- 
tric ridges  die  away  into  the  striations. 

This  species  is  related  to  the  recent  F.  canceUata. 

Lower  Miocene,  Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 
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10.  Cttherea  jttncea,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  subtrigonal,  rounded  anteriorly,  and  somewhat  angular  and 
truncate  behind,  ornamented  with  numerous  thin  concentric  lamellae, 
alternately  rather  higher;  posterior  cardinal  area  slightly  folded, 
rather  indistinct ;  lunule  impressed,  striated ;  umbo  small,  incurved ; 
hinge-teeth  strong,  the  hinder  (of  the  right  valve)  bifid,  the  two 
anterior  ones  compressed,  close  together,  and  having  before  them  a 
deep  oblong  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  tooth  of  the  opposite  valve. 
Hinge-area  with  a  long  groove  extending  from  the  termination  of 
the  ligament  nearly  to  the  posterior  angle. 

Upper  Miocene,  Cumana. 

11.  DosiNiA  CTCLICA,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  nearly  orbicular,  thick,  subinequilateral,  scarcely  swollen, 
finely  and  regularly  concentrically  striated,  with  occasional  deeper 
Bubrugose  lines  of  growth  towards  the  ventral  margin;  nmbones 
small,  compressed,  and  closely  approximate;  lunule  entirely  wanting ; 
margins  plain.  Hinge  consisting  of  a  broad  flat  plate  circumscribed 
by  tibe  raised  dorsal  margin ;  teeth  three,  large ;  the  central  and 
largest  one  placed  immediately  under  the  umbo;  the  other  two 
lamellar  and  divergent,  the  posterior  one  largest. 

This  shell  has  the  general  shape  of  Dosinia  discus.  It  is  also 
allied  to  D.  orbicularis  of  the  Bordeaux  deposits.  It  wants  the 
lunule  and  the  small  anterior  tooth  ascribed  to  the  genus  Dosinia^ 
and  I  thought  at  first  of  referring  it  to  CycUna,  The  general 
character  of  the  hinge,  as  well  as  of  the  exterior,  however,  resembles 
that  of  D.  orbicularis  so  closely  that  I  have  decided  to  place  it  under 
the  same  generic  name  as  that  species.  It  is  evidently  intermediate 
in  some  respects  to  the  two  genera  mentioned.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  D.  acetabulum,  another  species  to  which  it  bears  some 
resemblance,  by  the  very  different  arrangement  of  the  hinge-teeth, 
by  the  total  absence  of  a  lunule,  and  by  the  umbo  being  less  in- 
curved. 

Lower  Miocene,  ManzaniUa,  Trinidad. 

12.  Cabdittm  castum,  spec.  nov. 

Shdl  subovate,  somewhat  oblique,  ventricose,  ornamented  with 
about  twenty-two  stout,  rounded,  radiating  ribs,  imbricated  by 
numerous  transverse  striae,  which  are  continuous  across  the  inter- 
stices ;  umbones  small,  prominent ;  posterior  margin  divided  from  the 
disk  by  a  rounded  carination ;  margins  pectinate. 

Allied  to  the  recent  C,  obovale,  Sow.  In  young  examples  the 
difference  in  size  of  the  ribs  on  the  disk  and  those  on  the  posterior 
margin  is  more  marked,  and  gives  a  strongly  carinate  appearance  to 
the  shell,  which  is  scarcely  so  conspicuous  in  larger  specimens. 

Lower  Miocene,  ManzaniUa,  Trinidad. 

13.  ERTaNA  tensa,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  ovate,  subequilateral,  minutely  striated  concentrically  with 
about  fourteen  low  and  somewhat  distent  radiating  ribs ;  anteriorly 
rounded,  posteriorly  truncate ;  umbones  not  prominent. 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  recent  or  fossil  Weet-Indian  species  at  all 
resembling  this  shell,  which  seems  to  be  related  to  E.  obliqua, 
Caillat  (B.  nUidula,  Desh.),  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Lower  Miocene,  Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

14.  Abcjl  Trinitajlia,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  solid,  snbtriangular,  oblique,  rather  inequilateral,  with  about 
forty  unarmed  ribs,  which  occasionally  become  imbricated  towards 
the  ventral  margin;  umbones  prominent,  curved,  separated  by  a 
ligamental  area  with  grooves  corresponding  to  the  anterior  hinge- 
teeth  ;  posterior  margin  nearly  flat,  cordate,  divided  from  the  disk 
by  an  abrupt  angular  carination;  anterior  edge  short,  rounded; 
ventral  edge  neady  straight;  inner  margin  strongly  dentate. 
Hinge-teeth  numerous,  lamellar,  the  lateral  ones  bent  into  an  angle. 

AJlied  to  A.  ponderosa,  Say.  It  may  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  ribs  and  by  other  characters.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  confounded  with  A,  ineongrua  by  the  Geological  Survey ;  but  it 
is  very  distinct  from  that  species.  A .  Triniiaria  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  Arks  with  which  I  am  acquainted  by  the  strong  angu- 
lar posterior  ridge  and  flat  posterior  margin,  which  give  so  peculiar 
an  appearance  to  the  shell.  The  lateral  hinge-teeth,  which  are  bent 
into  the  form  of  an  L,  also  afford  a  good  character  for  the  distinction 
of  this  species. 

Lower  Miocene,  Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

15.  Abca  nLicATA,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  subquadrate,  oblique,  somewhat  inequilateral,  rather  inequi- 
valve,  with  about  thirty  ribs,  broader  than  their  interstices,  and 
nodosely  crenate,  becoming  nearly  smooth  on  the  disk  of  the  right 
valve ;  beaks  prominent,  oblique,  their  apices  rather  remotely  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  and  well-developed  knceolate  ligamental  area; 
margins  strongly  dentate,  rounded,  forming  angles  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  witih  the  hinge-line,  which  is  straight,  and  ftimished  with 
a  regular  series  of  small  parallel  teeth. 

A  species  allied  to  A.  pexata,  but  having  the  umbones  separated 
by  a  well-developed  ligamental  area,  which  is  nearly  wanting  in 
that  shell. 

Lower  Miocene,  Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

16.  GbtphjEA  athteoides,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  oval,  gibbous,  slightly  irregular;  upper  valve  convex, 
marked  by  deep  and  wide  sulci  of  growth;  lower  valve  broadly 
earinate  along  its  mesial  portion  from  the  umbo  to  the  front  mar- 
gin, plicated  by  several  obsolete  radiating  folds ;  lines  of  growth 
strongly  markeid,  undulated ;  umbo  small,  produced,  and  abruptly 
truncate. 

This  oyster  resembles  an  irregular  Brachiopod ;  and  the  umbo  of 
the  lower  valve  is  produced  and  truncated  by  a  circular  concavity 
resembling  a  foramen,  but  which  does  not  extend  into  the  interior. 
The  microscopic  structure  also  excludes  it  from  the  class  Brachiopoda. 

San  Fernando  beds,  Trinidad. 
VOL.  xin. — PART  r.  ^  a 
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17.  Spiborbis  cltmbnioibss,  Bpee.  nov. 

Tube  coiled,  discoidal,  compressed ;  whorls  nsually  three  to  four, 
flattened  or  even  fused  together,  with  sinuo-radiate  lines  of  growth ; 
periphery  carinate ;  aperture  constricted,  circular ;  nucleus  with  an 
obsolete  aperture  nearly  as  large  as  the  terminal  one. 

The  nearest  species  to  this  is  S.  spxruUxa,  Lam.  {SpirulaBa  mm- 
mtdaris,  Schlot.),  from  which  the  present  species  may  be  distinguished 
in  never  having  the  last  whorl  produced  or  separated. 

San  Fernando  beds,  Trinidad.  Specimens  frequently  occur  in 
the  cherty  nodules,  containing  immense  numbers  of  Orhitoides  Man- 
Ulli,  Nummulina^  Cardiia,  and  the  curious  fossil  next  to  be  de- 
scribed* 

CissEis,  nov.  gen. 

Body  small,  depressed,  unattached,  divided  into  rays ;  oscula  few, 
large,  generally  disposed  along  the  summits  of  the  rays,  and  sur- 
rounded by  moro  numerous  pores,  which  are  developed  on  both 
surfaces. 

18.  CiSSEIS  ASTERISCUS,  SpOC  UOV. 

Body  divided  into  obtuse,  somewhat  carinate  rays,  generally  four, 
.  but  occasionally  moro;  oscula  disposed  along  the  summits  of  the 
rays,  and  particularly  on  the  subcorneal  apex ;  pores  numerous. 

The  oscula,  or  larger  apertures,  are  disposed  in  a  group  of  seven 
or  eight  upon  the  apex,  from  which  a  row  is  continued  along  the 
summit  of  each  ray.  The  general  form  of  the  body  is  that  of  a 
small  Palmipes,  Between  the  rays  and  towards  the  margins  the 
pores  become  smaller  and  less  distinct 

The  nature  of  this  body  is  so  problematical  that  my  object  in 
describing  it  is  rather  to  make  known  its  existence,  and  possibly  to 
obtain  some  hint  as  to  its  true  nature,  than  to  draw  any  inference 
from  its  occurrence.  It  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  among  the 
OrUtoideB  and  NummvUruB  at  San  Fernando,  in  Trinidad.  As  it 
appears  by  its  structure  to  be  more  akin  to  the  fosol  sponges  than  to 
any  other  organisms,  I  have  described  it  as  such,  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  a  generic  name  which  does  not  involve  any  view  as  to  its 
true  affinities.  It  may  possibly  be  a  Foraminifer ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  pores  and  the  want  of  division  seem  to  be  against  that  view, 
and  the  same  characters  appear  to  preclude  our  placing  it  with  the 
Echinodermata.  In  all  the  specimens  I  have  examined  the  pores  are 
filled  with  a  mineral  infiltration,  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the 
Orbitaides,  The  structure  is  perhaps  as  near  to  that  of  Sparnspon^ 
gia  as  to  that  of  any  other  organism. 

ITT.    OBSEBVATIOSrS  ON  THE  EeLATIONS  OF  THB  CaRIBEAN  MiOCEKX 

Faxtna. 
From  the  researohes  which  have  been  made  into  West-Indian 
PaleBontology  it  appears  that  the  &una  of  the  Miocene  period  in 
these  islands  presents  some  marked  distinctions  from  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  a  stronger  resemblance  in  several  of  its 
leading  characters  to  that  of  Europe, — not  that  there  were  no  species 
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common  to  the  Miocene  of  the  West  Indies  and  that  of  North 
America,  bnt  that  those  types  which  give  a  distinctive  character  to 
the  &una  of  the  Caribean  Miocene,  and  which  assimilate  it  to  that 
of  Europe,  were  absent  from  the  North  American  province.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  likeness  of  the  Miocene  faunas  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  Europe  to  that  now  existing  in  the  east,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  high  interest  to  explain  the  causes  of  that  simi- 
larity, especially  as  it  has  been  urged  of  late  that  a  similarity  of 
organic  contents  implies  a  want  of  contemporaneity  in  the  contain- 
ing deposits  when  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  in  space. 
Such  explanation  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  former  distribution 
of  land  and  water  allowing  or  preventing  the  free  migration  of 
organic  beings. 

Bespecting  the  Atlantis  hypothesis,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  the  Athmtis  existed  as  a  continent  up  to  the  close  of  the  Miocene 
period.  It  appears  just  as  easy  to  account  for  the  facts  by  suppo- 
sing the  existence  of  such  a  connexion  antecedentiy  to  the  Miocene 
period^ ;  for,  as  far  as  regards  the  Swiss  flora,  Heer  does  not  consider 
any  of  the  species  to  be  identical  with  living  or  fossil  American  forms. 
If  they  are  merely  closely  allied  species,  they  may  have  been  derived 
from  common  ancestors  in  the  Eocene  period,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Miocene.  Our  views  on  this  point  must  parUy 
depend  on  the  bngevity  of  vegetable  species  as  compared  with  those 
of  MoUusca ;  but,  as  bearing  on  the  subject,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Lesquereux  and  Newberry  that  the  Eocene  plants  of  America  are 
closely  related  to  those  of  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the 
recent  flora  of  the  former  coimtry  f ;  and  American  geologists  seem 
to  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  Eocene  age  of  these  remains,  the 
deposits  in  which  they  are  imbedded  having  been  proved  to  pass 
under  the  Claibome  (Eocene)  beds. 

I  see,  then,  some  ground  for  adhering  to  the  views  entertained  by 
Forbes  and  Godwin- Austen,  concurred  in  by  Darwin,  and  supported 
by  Dr.  Duncan's  investigations,  that  Europe  was  probably  during 
the  Miocene  period  much  in  the  condition  of  th6  present  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that,  as  observed  by  the  latter  palseontologist,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  the  prolongation  of  the  maze  of  islands  across 
the  Atiantic.  The  MoUusca  of  the  Caribean  Miocene  generally 
betoken  a  clear  sea,  and  probably  lived  on  the  slopes  of  coral-banks. 
As  confirmatory  of  this  view,  I  may  cite  the  absence  of  littoral  sheUs 
frrom  the  Caribean  Miocene  fauna. 

When  the  climate  of  Europe  became  inimical  to  the  existence  of 
those  species  which  were  adapted  only  to  a  high  temperature,  they 
would  migrate  or  become  extinct ;  and  supposing  that  the  Atlantis 
had  in  the  meantime  become  broken  up  and  submerged,  their  migra- 
tion would  take  place  towards  the  east,  presuming  that  there  was  a 
sea-passage  in  that  direction,  which  seems  to  be  generally  considered 

*  Fide  IntellectUAl  Observer,  No.  !▼»•  PP-  88-97.  Mr.  Jenkins  informs  me 
thftt  his  paper  was  written  in  ignorance  of  tne  coincidence  in  ihe  yiews  we  enter- 
tain on  tnis  subject,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  paper. 

t  Dana,  *  Manual  of  Geology,'  p.  513. 
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extremely  probable.  It  would  also  render  the  palsBontological  facts 
more  easy  of  explanation  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  breaking-np 
and  submergence  of  the  Atlantic  land  began  in  the  west  and  pro- 
ceeded towuxis  the  east  From  such  a  succession  of  circumstances 
it  would  result  that,  while  the  European  Miocene  fauna  would  be 
related  to  the  Eastern  recent  fauna,  the  relations  of  the  Caribean 
Miocene  fauna  would  be  towards  the  European  Miocene  and  the 
Eastern  recent  faunas,  which  seems  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
facts  already  set  forth,  as  I  shall  further  endeavour  to  show  in  tiiia 
paper.  The  affinities  with  the  Eastern  fauna  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, somewhat  less  close  than  with  the  European  Miocene. 

The  inferences  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  Asiatic  recent  and 
Tertiary  fetunas  gives  support  to  the  view  that  the  migration  of 
organized  beings  was  towards  the  east,  and  not  from  the  east.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  in  his  paper  on  Javan  fossils,  has  ably  summed  up  the 
arguments  on  this  head^ ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  Miocene  forms 
migrated  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  where  they  are  in  part 
still  living,  they  could  hardly  get  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in 
time  to  be  imbedded  in  Miocene  deposits,  unless  the  latter  could  be 
shown  to  be  equivalent  in  time  to  the  later  Tertiaries  of  Europe 
(Pliocene),  which,  considering  the  great  change  in  the  &una  since 
the  deposition  of  the  Caribean  Miocene,  a  change  indicated  by  the 
extinction  of  80  per.  cent,  of  the  MoUusca,  can  hardly  be  assumed  on 
such  grounds. 

I  shall  now  consider  more  particularly  the  tendency  of  the  testi- 
mony famished  by  the  fossils.  And,  taking  first  Cylherea  planivieia^ 
of  the  Miocene  of  Jamaica,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  fossil  has 
no  near  recent  ally  in  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  closely  related  tx> 
(7.  erycinoides  of  the  Miocene  of  Europe.  Now  both  C.  erydnoides 
and  C.  planivieta  are  closely  related  to  C.  erycina  of  Ceylon.  As  it 
is  a  physical  impossibility  tiiat  a  migration  should  take  place  from 
the  existing  to  a  fossil  faunaf,  it  follows  that  the  Miocene  form 
must  have  migrated  to  the  east.  But  as  the  West-Indian  shell  is 
allied  to  the  Bordeaux  species,  it  may  have  been  that  its  route  lay 
through  southern  Europe,  which  it  possibly  reached  through  north- 
em  Africa.  Its  West-Indian  Miocene  form  was  thus  C.  plafuvieia^ 
its  European  Miocene  form  C.  erycinoides,  and  its  Eastern  form  C 
eryeina.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  rest  my  case 
on  a  single  species,  I  wiU  mention  some  other  examples.  Taking  the 
Echinoderms  first,  we  find  that  three  species  of  E^iinolampas  occiir 
in  the  Caribean  Miocene,  their  nearest  allies  being  found  in  the 
Maltese  beds.  That  genus  is  quite  extinct  in  the  West  Indies,  its 
place  being  filled  by  Echinometra,  which  is  as  abundant  now  amongst 
the  Antilles  as  the  extinct  Echinolampades  were  formerly.  The  onl j 
recent  species  of  Echinolampas,  three  in  number,  inhabit  Senegal, 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Pacific.  Cidaris  Melitensis,  of  Anguilla,  is  to 
me  undistinguishable  from  the  Maltese  urchin.  Of  the  geiius 
Cidaris   the   living   species    are    chiefly   found  in  Eastern   seas. 

*  Quart  Joum.  G«ol.  Soc.  vol.  xx.  (1864)  p.  62. 

t  Hamilton,  Address  to  the  Geol.  Soc,  Quart  Joum.  G«oL  Soo.  vol.  xxL  p  xdv. 
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SMzaster  SctUcB  is  another  species  common  to  the  IGooene  of 
Angnilla  and  the  Maltese  beds.  No  recent  species  are  known  of 
Schizaster  in  the  West  Indies,  the  only  species  so  described  (Peri- 
aster  Cubensis)  being  really  a  fossil  from  Cuba  and  Guadeloupe. 
The  present  distribution  of  the  six  recent  species,  including  two 
PeriasterSy  is  North  Europe,  Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea,  and  Australia. 
These  three  genera  are  plentifully  represented  in  the  European 
Miocene.  A  moUusk  of  strongly  marked  type,  which  has  analogous 
relations,  is  TelUna  hipUcata,  found  fossil  in  North  America,  in  San 
Domingo,  and  Cuba,  and  in  the  Caroni  series  of  Trinidad.  It  is 
closely  aUied  to  T,  Sobralensis  of  the  Portuguese  Tertiaries,  and  to  T, 
ephippium  of  the  Indian  seas.  Among  the  extinct  forms  we  find 
many  relationships  of  this  sort ;  but  in  all  the  cases  here  cited  the 
affinity  is  most  decided ;  and  I  have  confined  myself  to  those  where 
the  indicated  alliances  of  the  fossils  are  much  more  close  than  to  any 
existing  West-Indian  forms,  and  I  have  avoided  genera  such  as 
Naticay  Turritdla,  Peeten,  Murex,  &o.,  where  the  affinities  of  dif- 
ferent species  are  so  various  and  complex  as  to  render  comparisons 
somewhat  doubtful.  But  I  will  now  consider  the  bearing,  which  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  of  some  of  those  still-existing  species  of 
MoUusca  which  have  been  found  in  the  Caribean  Miocene.  The 
most  noticeable  of  these  are  Bulla  striata,  Lucina  Pennsylvaniea,  and 
L.  iignna.  The  two  former,  which  occur  in  the  European  Miocene, 
have  not,  I  believe,  been  found  in  the  Eastern  seas,  nor  do  they 
exist  on  the  west  coast  of  America.  Had  they  not  been  discovered 
in  the  Caribean  Miocene,  their  existence  in  the  West-Indian  seas 
might  have  been  cited  to  show  that  species  from  the  European  Mid- 
tertiary  fauna  had  migrated  to  the  West  Indies,  whereas  now  that 
they  are  found  to  occur  in  the  Miocene  of  the  West  Indies  such  an 
inference  becomes  more  doubtM.  Lucina  tigrina  is  so  well-known 
and  so  well-marked  a  species  that  its  distribution  is  of  some  interest 
here.  We  find  that  this  species,  fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  San 
Domingo  and  of  Europe,  is  now  found  living  in  the  West  Indies,  at 
Senegal,  in  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  the  Indian 
seas,  and  it  also  occurs  fossil  in  Egypt^.  It  does  not  occur  on  the 
west  coast  of  America.  But  in  oi^er  to  avoid  the  inevitable  length 
to  which  this  paper  would  run  were  I  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all 
the  cases  of  this  kind,  I  have  appended  a  table  in  which  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  affinities  are  displayed.  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude this  part  of  the  subject  by  mentioning  two  more  instances — 
that  of  the  genus  Cassidaria,  wluch  is  represented  by  two  species  in 
the  Caribean  Miocene,  but  confined  in  the  living  state  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  that  of  the  genus  Malea,  which,  like  Cassidaria,  has 
species  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  but  its  living  species  occur  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  none  being  known  from  the  West  Indies. 

*  Deehayas,  Conohyliologie,  toL  i.  pt  2.  p.  795. 
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lY.  Tabl^  SHOwnre  the  Affikitibs,  of  soke  of  the  Fossils  of  the 
Cabibean  Miocene. 


a.  Species  still  living. 

European  Miocene. 

Liringin 

Nasift  incraasata  

N.  inorassata. 

Mediterranean. 
Philippines,  Ac. 
West  Indies. 
West  Indies. 
West  Indies. 
Indian  Ocean. 
West  Indies. 

West  Indies,  Bed  Sea,  Senegal 
Mozambique,  Indian  Seas. 
North  America, 

Triton  ffemmatus 

Fyrula  raelongena    

Bulla  striata 

P.  melongena. 
B.  striata. 
V.  Paphia 

Venus  Paphia  

Locina  Pennsjlyanioa ... 

L.  Pennsylranica. 
L.  tigrina.        •< 
0.  Virginica. 

Ostrea  Vinrinica  

b.  Extinct  Species, 


Cassis  raonilifera 

Gassidaria  sublaerigata... 
Oniscia  Domingensis  ... 

Persona  simillima  

IVphis  alatus   

Mitra  Henekeni   

Fioula  carbasea .-. 

Columbella  gradata 

Cytherea  planivieta 

Teliina  biplioata  

Pecten  Mortoni    

Cidaris  Melitensis 

Glypeaster  ellipticus 

Echinolampas  semiorbis 

lyoopersious 

Schimster  Scillffi  

Fksciolaria  TarbeUiana 
Canoellaria  Moorei  


European  Miocene  analogue. 


G.  diadema. 


O.  cithara. 


T.  affinis,  Eichw, 

M.  sorobioulata,  Brocchi, 

F.  clathrata,  Lam, 

G.  curta,  Beil, 
G.  erycinoidee. 

T.  Sobralensis,  Sharpe, 


G.  Melitensis. 


E.  hemisphffirious. 

E.  scutiformis. 
S.  Scilke. 

F.  Tarbelliana.  Grot, 

G.  ampuUaoea,  BrocckL 


liring  analogue. 


G.  striata.    Mediterranean. 
O.canoellata.  Madagascar &c 
P.  dathrata.  Mada^uoar&c 
T.  pinnatus.     Eastern  Seas. 
M.  filosa.    Eastern  Seas. 
F.  reticulata.    Eastern  Seas. 


G. 


Cejlon. 


U.  erroina. 

T.ephippium.  Indian  Ocean. 

P.  Japonicus.    Japan. 

G.  Australasia.  Eastern  Seas. 

}  living  species  in  Eastern 
Seas. 

F.  filamentosa.  Cejlon  &c. 


The  tendency  of  all  these  facts  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  and  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  my  conclusions  are  baaed  on 
no  mere  superficial  ansdogy.  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  what 
seems  the  most  probable  explanation ;  and  I  may  add  that,  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  great  part  of  North 
Africa  was  submerged  within  the  Tertiary  period*,  it  may  be  that  a 
part  of  the  West-Indian  Miocene  fauna  migrated  to  south  Europe 
and  the  East  by  that  route.  As  I  have  alr^dy  mentioned,  Ludna 
tigrina  occurs  fossil  in  Egypt.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
more  on  this  point,  because  it  is  easier  to  explain  the  migration  of 
species  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  to  account  for  the  mode  in 
which  they  crossed  that  ocean;     It  is  not,  however,  without  some 

*  See  Martins,  Rev.  des  doux  Mondes,  July  1864,  cited  in  the  President'a 
Address,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  p.  Ixxxiii. 
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significance  for  this  view  that  the  corals  of  the  Miocene  beds  of 
Madeira  are  analogous  to  those  existing  in  the  Bed  Sea*. 

The  arguments  which  have  induced  me  to  favour  the  view  that 
there  was  some  former  connexion  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
do  not  entirely  forbid  the  supposition  that  there  may  have  been, 
during  some  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  a  connexion,  by  the  way  of 
Panama,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Mr.  G.  H.  Saunders 
discovered  fossils  of  the  Caribean  Miocene  on  the  isthmus  in  a  cut- 
ting of  the  Panama  Railway  f.  Mr.  Carrick  Moore  has  given  us  a 
list  of  West-Indian  Miocene  species  related  to  Pacific  forms^,  all  of 
which,  however,  do  not  occur  on  the  coast  of  America.  There  is  also 
a  certain  relationship  between  the  recent  faunas  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  isthmus,  as  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  species  either 
identical  or  so  nearly  related  as  in  some  cases  to  present  difficulty  in 
their  separation  :^- 

Cytherea  Dione,  West  Indies  and  MazaUan. 

Purpura  patula,  West  Indies  and  Panama. 

Moaiola  BrazUiensis,         „  „ 

Mactra  similis,  ,,  „ 

Purpura  undata,  West  Indies  a  P.  biserialis,  Panama. 

sp.,  „        „      -P.  nodosa, 

Arcaillota,  „        „      » A.Ta^bojensi8,   ,, 
Adamsi,  „        „      -■  A.  souda,  „ 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  list ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  would  lead  us  to  assume  anything 
more  than  a  very  partial  migration.  We  do  not  find  here  that 
strong  chain  of  affinities  which  leads  us  from  the  Caribean  through 
the  European  Miocene  to  the  shores  of  Madagascar  and  Ceylon^  We 
find,  indeed,  that  those  typical  forms  which  are  common  to  the 
Caribean  Miocene  and  the  Indian  seas  do  not  occur  on  the  west 
coast  of  America. 

The  general  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  may  be  shortly 
stated  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  distribution  of  fossil  and  recent  species  shows  it  to  be 
highly  improbable  that  the  West-Indian  Miocene  forms  reached  the 
lo^dities  where  they  occur  as  fossils  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, or  by  an  easterly  route  from  Europe  or  from  the  Indian  seas. 

2.  That  it  is  probable  that  there  was  during  the  early  and  middle 
Tertiaries  such  a  connexion  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  as 
admitted  of  the  migration  of  organized  beings  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  although  the  continents  may  not  have  been  absolutely  joined. 

In  r^ard  to  the  latter  of  these  conclusions,  it  seems  that  the 
evidence  before  us  can  scarcely  yet  justify  any  positive  assumption 
as  to  the  particular  direction  in  which  the  migration  of  species  took 
place,  or  whether  the  origin  of  the  typical  forms  of  the  Miocene  was 
on  the  western  or  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  in  the  interme- 
diate region.  Another  view  is  that  there  might  have  been  an  inter- 
change of  species ;  but  this  would  require  a  closer  and  more  perma- 

*  Lyell,  *  Elements  of  Geology,*  6th  ed.  p.  668. 
t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  ix.  p.  13i 
J  Ibid.  Tol.  ix.  p.  131. 
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nent  connexion  of  the  two  sidee  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  whole,  the 
halance  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favonr  of  the  yiew  that  there 
was  migration  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic 
In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  I  have  been  nnavoidably  led  to 
support  a  modification  of  the  Atlantis  hypothesis  provisiondly,  and 
until  it  can  be  clearly  shown  what  theory  can  best  reconcile  the 
facts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  information  relating  to  the  Tertiary 
formations  will  be  increased  by  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
80 ;  for  principles  may  thus  be  made  manifest  which  may  hereafter 
be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  older  formations.  I  teadily  admit 
that  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  analogies  of  the  fossils  treated 
of  in  this  paper.  I  fully  believe  that  more  relations  will  be  esta- 
blished between  the  fossil  faunas  of  San  Domingo  and  Jamaica  and 
Europe  and  the  living  fauna  of  the  Indian  seas  than  I  have  been 
able  to  determine  satisfactorily.  I  am  aware  of  thb  shortcomings  of 
my  papers  in  this  and  other  respects ;  but  I  trust  that  others  may  bo 
induced  to  carry  out  still  further  the  comparisons  I  have  attempted, 
and  to  show  their  real  import.  It  may  be  that  I  have  fallen  into 
some  en-ors ;  but  I  hope  tiat  the  true  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  facts.  I  believe  that  one  of  those  inferences  will  be,  that  the 
Miocene  of  the  West  Indies  must  be  included  in  the  same  great 
period  of  time  as  that  of  Europe,  and  may  therefore  be  considered, 
in  a  geological  sense,  synchronous — though  even  in  this  instance  the 
doctrine  of  homotaxis  may  be  so  far  true  that  neither  the  commence- 
ment nor  the  termination  of  the  Miocene  period,  as  indicated  by 
organic  types  and  limited  by  physical  changes,  may  have  been 
simultaneous  in  the  European  and  Caribean  areas. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  XXVI. 

{UluistraHve  of  West-Indian  TertUtry  Fossils,) 
[The  figures  are  all  of  the  natural  size,  with  the  exception  of  fig.  19  a.] 
Pig.  1.  Cercomya  ledteformis,    Manaanilla,  Trinidad. 

2.  Mactrinula  macescens:  2a,  hinge  of  left  valve;  25,  hin^  of 

right  valve;  2c,oxterior  of  left  vaLre.    Manzanilla, Trinidad. 

3.  ArcaTrinitaria:  3  a,  posterior  view  of  the  shell  with  the  valves 

united ;  3  h,  exterior  of  left  valve.    Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

4.  Cardium  castum.    Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

5.  ArcaJUicata,    Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

6.  Erycina  tensa,    Manzanilla,  IMnidad. 

7.  Ftculacarbasea.    Savanetta,  Trinidad. 

8.  CorbtUa  vieia,    Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

0.  AncHlaria  lameUcOa,    Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 
10   Bpirorhis  clymemoid^s,    San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

11.  Nassa  solidula,    Cumana. 

12.  TurriteUa  tomata,  Cumana. 

13.  Cytherea  juncea.    Cumana. 

14.  Melanopsia  cepula.    Cumana. 

15.  Dosinia  cvclica:  16  a,  exterior  of  right  ralve;  155,  hinge  of 

right  vaiTe.    Manzanilk,  Trinidad. 

16.  Venus  WaUi.    Manzanilla,  Trinidad. 

17.  GrypJuea  athyroides,    San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

18.  Banina  porifira.    San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

19.  Cisseis  asferiseus:  19a,  portion  magnified;  195,  the  whole  of 

the  fossil,  natural  size.    San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
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Note  on  a  New  Species  of  Raiona  (R.  porifera)  from  the  Tektiaet 
ii^BATA  of  Tbividad.     By  Henrt  Woodwabd,  F.G.8.,  F.Z.S. 

A  sPEcncEV  of  a  Crustacean  placed  in  my  hands  for  examination  by 
my  friend  Mr.  R.  Lechmere  Guppy,  from  the  Tertiary  formation  of 
Trinidad,  proves  to  be  a  portion  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carapace 
of  a  Brachyurous  Decapod — ^nearly  approaching  the  Anomura — 
belonging  to  the  subsection  Notopoda  and  the  genus  Ranina. 
.  The  species  of  this  genus  (which  was  established  by  Lamarck  in 
1801)  are  not  only  most  singular  in  form,  but  they  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  palaeontologist  as  occurring  in  the  Nummulitic  lime- 
stone of  Bavaria,  Austria  and  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Scinde,  and  the 
West  Indies  (Trinidad),  and  also  in  the  Oligocene  of  Germany  and 
the  Miocene  of  Turin.  Nor  has  the  genus  now  disappeared ;  for  at 
the  present  day  it  is  represented  by  the  Banina  dentata  of  Latreille, 
which  is  found  living  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Japan  (Do  Haan,  Siebold's  *  Fauna  Japonica,'  1833, 
p.  139,  t.  34  k  35),  whibt  a  nearly  allied  genus,  the  Raninoides, 
£dw.,  is  found  living  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Trinidad,  having 
been  collected  in  this  latter  locality  by  Mr.  Guppy. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  all  the  species  known  to  the  author : — 

Bakiita 

1.  Aldrovandiy  Banz  (Mem.  di  Storia  nat.  Deo.  1,  1820,  p.  73,  t.  5). 

Lower  Eocene  Nummulitic  formation.    Kressenberg,  Yaldenega,  and 
Madugi  d'Auzago. 

2.  TcMhatcheffi,  d'Arch.  (Progr.  de  la  G^ol.  iii.  p.  803). 

Nummulitic  formation.    Asia  Minor. 

3.  Marentiana,  Konig  (p.  20,  taf.  6.  fig.  1,  2). 

Nummulitic  formation.    Eressenberg  and  environs  of  Verona. 

4.  Haszlinskyiy  Keuss  (Foss.  Erabben,  p.  22,  t.  4.  f.  4,  5). 

Upper  Eocene?    Eperies,  Hungary. 

5.  speciosOf  Miinflter,  sp.  (Miinst.  Beit,  zur  Petrefiict.  iii.  p.  24,  t.  2.  f.  1-3). 

Oligocene.    Biinde. 

6.  Monga,  Miinster,  sp.  (/.  c.  p.  24,  t.  2.  f.  4). 

Oligocene.    Ebenoa. 

7.  palmea,  Sismonda  (Aoad.  Leop.  Crost.  Fom.  Piemonte,  t.  3.  f.  1). 

Miocene.    CoUe  di  Torino. 

8.  sp.    (Beuss,  Foss.  Krabben,  p.  21,  t.  6.  f.  3,  4). 

Nummulitic.    Environs  ofv  icenza. 

9.  sp.    Nummulitic  formation.     Kurachee,  Scinde.     Collected  by  Major 

W.  B.  Baker.    (In  British  Museum.) 

10.  pcrifera,  H.  W.    Tertiary.    Trinidad.    B.  L.  Guppy,  Esq. 

11.  dentata,  Latr.  (De  Haan,  *  Fauna  Japonica,'*  1833,  p.  139,  t.  34  &  35). 

Living.    Japan,  &o. 

The  BanincB  are  all  hurrowing  forms  of  Cmstaceay  living  for  the 
most  part  in  deep  water,  huried  in  sand  or  mud,  for  d^ging  in 
which  their  limbs  are  most  admirably  adapted. 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  appendages  are  preserved  in  the  speci- 
men under  consideration ;  but  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are  curi- 
ously sculptured  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  their  carapaces,  and  this 
ornamentation  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  group.  It  consists 
of  irregular  transverse  pectinated  ridges,  sometimes  interspersed  with 
smaU  punctationsy  the  ridges  being  more  or  less  curved  and  interca- 
lating with  one  another. 
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In  Prof.  Beoss's  work  (Fobs.  Krabben  der  k.-k.  Akad.  der  '\^lfl8en- 
schaften,  Wien)  these  peculiarities  are  very  well  shown ;  but  neither 
in  these  nor  in  the  various  specimens  which  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  can  I  detect  the  same  ornamentation  as  that  observable 
in  the  Banina  from  Trinidad. 

Each  minute  point  forming  the  pectinated  border  to  the  several 
ridges  has  a  small  indented  pit  near  its  extremity,  which  has  sug- 
gested the  specific  name  porif era  (see  Plate  XXVI.  fig.  18).  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  more  perfect  specimens  will  reward  the 
zealous  labours  of  Mr.  Guppy,  as  the  determination  of  species  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  single  fragment,  offering  such  meagre  characters 
as  the  one  now  noticed,  is  by  no  means  safb,  except  in  very  peculiar 
and  well-marked  forms,  such  as  the  species  of  the  genus  Bamna. 

With  regard  to  the  species  nos.  8  and  9  in  my  list,  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  that  figured  by  Prof.  Reuss  from  the  Nummulitic  forma- 
tion of  Yicenza  and  the  specimens  brought  over  by  Major  Baker  from 
Scinde  (and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum)  to  be  identicaL 

The  pectination  is  coarser  and  stronger  than  in  Banina  porifera, 
and  there  are  no  indented  pits  at  the  extremities  of  the  teeth  form- 
ing the  transverse  serrations  on  the  surface  of  the  carapace. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  propose  for  these  specimens  the  specific  name 
of  Banina  Beussii,  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  Austrian  palaeon- 
tologist who  has  figured  it  in  his  work. 

Note  on  the  Orbitoides  and  Nummitlih-s  of  the  Tertiary  Asphaltic 
Bed,  Trinidad.     By  Professor  T.  Rxtpert  Jokes,  F.G.S. 

The  asphaltic  rock  yielding  Orbitoides  and  Nummttlince  in  abundance 
is  described  in  the  'Report  on  the  Geology  of  Trinidad'  (1860, 
p.  37),  by  Messrs.  Wall  and  Sawkins,  as  a  highly  inclined  bed  of 
bituminous  shelly  marl,  protruding  on  the  coast  at  San  Pemando, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  forming  part  of  the  *'  Naripima 
Marl,"  in  the  "  Newer  Parian  Group,"  regarded  as  being  probably 
Miocene,  whilst  the  <<  Older  Parian,"  on  which  it  rests,  is  Neocomian 
in  age. 

In  1863  Mr.  R.  L.  Guppy  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  this  peculiar/;^ 
stratum  before  the  **  Scientific  Association  "  in  Trinidad,  pointing  ont  V 
that  its  shelly  contents  are  Orbitoides  and  Nummulites,  the  former 
predominating ;  and  he  suggested  that  in  all  probability  they  would 
be  found  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  referred  to  in  my  **  Note 
on  the  NummulinsB  and  Orbitoides  of  Jamaica  "  (Quart.  Joum.  GeoL 
Soc.  vol.  xix.  p.  614).  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  careful 
examination  of  specimens  of  the  asphaltic  stratum,  with  which 
Mr.  Guppy  has  favoured  me. 

Boiled  several  times  in  turpentine,  this  rock  loses  its  bitumen, 
and  resolves  itself  into  loose  Orbitoides  and  Nummtdince^  with  a  few 
other  Foraminifera,  and  (when  cleaned  by  acid)  a  small  proportion 
of  green-black  sand  and  very  few  rounded  grains  of  quartz.  On  the 
weathered  surfaces  of  the  rock,  and  in  pieces  carefully  burnt,  many 
perfect  Orbitoides  may  be  recognized ;  and  probably  throughout  the 
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m&lss.the  speciinetis  are  mostly  well  preserved ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  out  whole  and  clean,  except  by  long  steeping  in  hot 
turpentine,  changed  from  time  to  time.  The  Nummulince  keep 
rather  more  perfect  in  the  process  of  cleaning.  The  many  aspects, 
however,  of  the  broken  specimens  enable  us  to  determine  their 
relationships  without  the  trouble  of  grinding  and  polishing.  When 
the  asphalt  is  driven  off  by  heat,  the  Nummulites  often  fall  into  two 
pieces  by  splitting  along  their  median  line  of  chambers;  but  this 
horizontal  section  is  not  generally  so  useful  in  determining  species 
as  the  exposure  of  the  successive  surface-layers. 

The  majority  of  the  OrHtaides,  mainly  constituting  this  rock,  are 
small  and  biconvex,  with  somewhat  expanded  edges,  about  ^  inch 
broad  and  ^  inch  thick  at  the  centre.  There  are  also  occasional 
evidences  or  broader,  thin  Orhitoides.  The  NummuHnaSy  not  nearly 
so  numerous,  are  smaller  still ;  biconvex,  with  a  sharpish  edge,  and 
measuring  about  ^  by  ^  inch.  A  fragment  of  a  small  Nodo- 
aaria  raphanus  ana  a  Discorhina  also  occurred  to  me,  together  with 
a  piece  of  a  little  Echinoderm-spine^. 

The  OrbttoidesiB  exactly  the  same  as  the  variety  from  the  Tertiary 
sand  of  Orakei  Bay,  New  Zealand,  described  and  figured  by  Karrer, 
in  the  '  Novara  Expedition '  (Geol.  Theil,  I.  Band,  2.  Abtheil.  Pa- 
l&Bont.  p.  86,  pi.  16.  fig.  21),  as  0,  OraJceiensis,  Karrer,  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  a  variety  of  0,  ManUlU,  Morton,  a  spe- 
cies found  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Sinde  (see  Geol.  Mag. 
vol.  L  p.  75,  and  p.  103).  The  Nummulite  is  one  of  the  snudl 
" sinuo-radiate "  varieties  (sometimes  simply  "radiate"),  such  as 
are  referred  to  by  me  in  the  note  on  the  Jamaican  Nummvlince,  and 
in  the  *  Geol.  Mag.'  he.  cit,,  as  present  in  the  West  Indies,  Sinde, 
and  Europe  (Vienna)  in  rocks  probably  of  Middle  Tertiary  age.  It 
maybe  catalogued  as  N.  Eamondi,  Defr.  (=i\r.  radiata,  D'Orb.), 
which  is  found  associated  with  Orbitoides  in  Jamaica,  Antigua, 
and  Sinde. 


S,  On  the  Disco vbkt  of  new  Gold-deposits  in  the  Distbict  o/Esme- 
BALDAs,  EcuADOB.  By  licut.-Col.  Edward  St.  Jomr  Nealb,  K.M. 
Charg^  d' Affaires  in  Ecuador.  Communicated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  f  un worked  and  hitherto  unknown 
gold-deposits  have  been  discovered  in  the  district  of  Esmeraldas ;  and 
I  am  informed  by  the  President,  who  has  received  specimens  of  the 
gold  of  a  very  pure  quality,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  send  a  scientific  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  will  be 
Dr.  Jameson,  a  British  subject  who  has  been  many  years  in  Quito, 
to  report  upon  the  probable  yield  of  the  gold-district. 

*  Mr.  Guppy  believes  he  saw  Polyzoan  remains  in  this  bond ;  but  possibly 
detached  pieces  of  the  cellular  superndal  layers  of  the  Orbitoides^  much  resem- 
bling CelUpora  &c.,  may  be  the  forms  alludeid  to. 

t  This  communication  was  dated  April  18th,  1866. 
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Should  this  survey  proye  satis&ctory,  as  anticipated,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Gbvemment  of  this  Republic  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  engagements  with  foreign  speculators  and  capitalists. 


9.  On  BoKES  o/ Fossil  CKELomAss  from  the  Ossifesovs  Gates  and 
FissvBBs  of  Malta.  By  A.  Lehh  Adams,  M.B.,  F.G.S.,  Surgeon, 
H.H.  22nd  Begiment 

Bemaiks  of  more  than  one  species  of  Biver-tortoises  hare  twned 
up  occasionally  in  the  Maltese  caves  and  fissures  of  the  downcast  and 
denuded  districts,  in  localities  situated  from  three  to  six  miles 
and  a  half  apart,  and  always  associated  with  remains  of  the  fossil 
Elephant,  Hippopotamus  PenHandi,  MyoxuB  Mditensis,  and  Birds — 
the  last,  chi^y  aquatic,  including  the  Cygnus  Falconeri  of  Parker, 
besides  a  Lacerta,  of  about  the  dimensions  of  the  common  Chameleon, 
and  one  or  more  Frogs.  The  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  deposits 
and  conditions  of  this  fossil  fauna  clearly  show  that  all  tiie  remains 
had  for  the  most  part  been  conveyed  into  the  above  situations  by  the 
agency  of  largebodies  of  water  which  atone  time  overflowed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  Malta.  None  of  the  Chelonian  bones^ex- 
amined  by  me  give  indications  of  the  presence  of  either  land  or  marine 
species,  but  agree  in  their  characters  witii  the  Elodians  and  Pota- 
mians.  The  largest  comprise  part  of  the  right  and  left  femurs  of 
perhaps  the  same  individual,  a  detached  lower  extremity  of  a 
humerus,  several  tibise,  and  one  cervical  vertebra  from  Mnudra 
(}ap,  besides  a  large  caudal  vertebra  from  Benghisa  Gap,  which  is 
six  miles  distant  firom  the  former,  and  situated  at  the  extreme  south- 
east point  of  the  island.  Among  organic  remains  from  the  Zebbug 
Cave,  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  I  sdso  observed  fragments  of  bones 
of  individuals  equal  to,  if  not  somewhat  larger  than,  any  here  de- 
scribed ;  also  a  portion  of  a  humerus  of  a  species  of  veiy  much  smaller 
sixe.  A  glance  at  the  femurs  above  mentioned  shows,  by  their  oblong 
heads  and  the  trochanters  being  separated  by  a  deep  and  arched  de- 
pression, that  they  belonged  to  either  a  Marsh-  or  Biver-tortoise. 
Their  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 

TranflYerBe  measarement  from  head  to  trochanten...  3*5  inchet. 

Antero-posterior  length  of  tuberosities. 2-6    „ 

Length  of  head 2*5    „ 

Breadth  of  head   19    „ 

Girth  of  head 65    „ 

Girth  of  neck 6-0    „ 

Depth  of  intertrochanter  notch  3  lines. 

Girth  of  shaft,  three  inches  below  the  trochanters 4*5  inohea. 

thus  representing  an  individual  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  ^e 
Chdys  matamata,  and  about  two  feet  in  height.  A  tibia  entire,  but 
belonging  to  a  smaller  individual  than  the  last,  is  3*6  indies  in 
length,  with  a  girth  of  2  inches  in  the  middle ;  whilst  that  of  its 
proximal  end  is  4*5  inches,  and  the  distal  3*5  inches.  Another  tibia, 
which  has  Idst  its  lower  extremity  and  part  of  the  shaft,  retains  4*5 
inches  of  the  upper  portion ;  the  circumference  of  the  head  is  5*3 
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inches,  and  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft  2*5  inches.  The  lower  extre- 
mity of  a  humerus  is  2*3  inches  across  the  articulation ;  the  furrow 
on  the  external  horder  is  faint,  which,  again,  distinguishes  the  hones 
in  question  from  those  of  marine  turtles. 

A  cervical  vertehra,  possihly  the  5th  or  6th,  has  lost  its  anterior 
half;  but  the  convex  end  and  vertebral  foramen,  together  with  the 
articulating  processes,  are  entire.  The  breadth  of  the  convex  arti- 
culating surface  of  the  body  i»l'4  inch,  by  1  inch  in  thickness; 
entire  height  of  the  vertebra  2*2  inches.  The  caudal  vertebra  from 
Benghisa  Gap  has  also  lost  its  posterior  portion ;  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  body,  with  the  concave  articulation,  canal,  and  anterior 
superior  articulating  facets,  are  preserved.  The  concave  articulation 
is  0*9  inch  broad  by  0*7  in  ttte  antcro-posterior  direction;  the 
height  of  the  vertebra  1*7  inch,  and  diameter  of  the  canal  0*3 
inch. 

A  humerus  of  a  very  small  species  of  Tortoise  from  the  debris  of 
Zebbug  Cave  shows  only  the  head  and  a  portion  of  the  shaft,  the 
curved  condition  of  the  latter  clearly  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Marine,  whilst  the  greater  comparative  width  between  the  tuberosi- 
ties separates  it  from  the  Land,  and  assimilates  it  to  either  the  Marsh 
or  Biver  families.  The  fragment  measures  from  the  head  to  the 
tuberosities  5*5  lines ;  distance  from  one  tuberosity  to  the  other  5 
lines.  The  head  is  3«6  lines  vertically,  and  3  lines  broad ;  girth  of 
shaft  3  lines. 


3  0.  On  Hie  Discovbrt  of  Kemains  of  Halithehium  in  the  Miocene 
DEPOsrrs  of  Malta.  By  A.  Leith  Adams,  M.B.,  F.G.S.,  Surgeon, 
H.M.  22nd  Regiment. 

Various  forms  of  Cetacea  have  been  met  with  in  the  four  upper 
beds  of  the  Miocene  strata  of  the  Maltese  group.  The  discovery  there 
of  teeth  of  Zeughdon  by  Scilla,  and  the  abundant  remains  of  one  or 
more  species  of  Dugong  allied  to  recent  forms 
Tooth  of  fitf/t^Amww.  j^^^  BaUmcBy  show  the  prevalence  of  these 
mammals  in  the  seas  of  the  period.  They 
are  met  with  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the 
sand-bed  and  nodule-bands  of  the  Calca- 
reous Sandstone.  In  the  latter  situation  I 
lately  discovered  a  tooth  which  appeared  to 
me  to  belong  to  the  Halitherium^  and  in  the 
sand-bed  an  ear-bone  and  caudal  vertebrsB 
of  possibly  the  same  genus.  The  tooth  and 
ear-bone  I  have  shown  to  Professor  Owen,  who  has  confirmed  their 
identity  with  the  above-named  genus. 

The  molar,  possibly  a  penultimate,  has  lost  one  of  its  fangs. 
The  crown  is  encased  in  thick  shining  enamel,  and  is  9  lines  in 
length  by  8  lines  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  crown  is  2'Q  lines. 
The  fangs  are  two  in  number ;  the  anterior  small,  the  posterior  large 
and  diverging.    The  length  of  the  latter  is  7*5  lines. 
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The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  crown  (nat.  size),  which 
probably  shows  a  more  advanced  state  of  wear  than  any  figured  by 
Cuvier*. 

The  ear-bone  is  entire,  and  measures  1*4  inch  in  breadth,  by 
9  lines  in  vertical  diameter. 

The  specimens  referred  to  in  this  note  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Geological  Society. 

11.  On  the  AFPnnriBs  of  CnoimsosTETTS,  Ag. 

By  JoHK  YoTOG,  M.D.,  F.G.S. 

(This  paper  was  witiidrawn  by  permission  of  the  C!ouncil.) 

[Abstract] 

The  object  of  this  communication  was  to  show,  from  the  characters  of 

the  skeleton,  that  Chondrosteus  belongs  not  to  the  Cbondrostean 

division  of  the  ganoids  as  stated  by  Agassiz,  but  to  the  Holostean 

division,   since  it  possesses  a  weU-ossified  basioccipital ;  and  the 

lateral  walls  of  the  cranium  are  composed  of  bones  answering  to  the 

cartilage  bones  of  ordinary  Teleosteans. 


12.  Notice  of  New  Geneha  of  Cabboniferoits  Gltptodiptkrikss. 
By  John  Yotog,  M.D.,  F.G.S. 

Since  the  publication,  in  1861,  of  Professor*  Huxley's  memoir  on 
the  classification  of  Devonian  .Fishes,  several  new  genera  have  been 
established,  and  the  intervals  between  some  of  the  families  (tabu- 
lated at  p.  24,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.,  Decade  x.)  thereby  diminished. 

Khizodopsis,  Huxley.    Fig.  8. 

The  specimens  to  which  this  generic  name  has  been  given  are 
those  whose  scales  Prof.  Williamson  described  and  figured  in  the 
Phil.  Trans.  1849,  under  the  name  of  HoJoptychius  sauroidtSj  a 
term  which  has  also  been  applied  to  a  tooth  which  it  will  appear  is 
generically  distinct  from  Hohptychius. 

The  body  of  this  fish  tapers  to  a  point  posteriorly ;  its  greatest 
depth  is  at  the  pectoral  arch.  Head  depressed ;  orbits  forward ; 
gape  wide,  extending  behind  them.  Maxilla  in  a  single  piece,  fur- 
nished with  fine,  equal,  conical  teeth ;  premaxilla  not  preserved. 
Mandible  straight,  deepest  posteriorly,  expanded  at  the  symphysis ; 
contains  teeth  of  two  sizes ;  the  larger,  three  or  four  in  number, 
plicate  at  the  base,  strong,  conical,  slightly  incurved ;  the  smaller, 
one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the  preceding,  like  them  strong,  conical : 
the  surface  of  all  the  teeth  above  the  plicate  base  is  smooth.  Jugu- 
lar plates  in  two  pairs,  principal  and  posterior.  No  trace  of  me£an 
or  lateral  plates.  The  occipital  region  is  closed  in  by  three  bones, 
in  front  of  which  are  the  parietals  in  close  approximation.  The 
facial  bones  are  not  determinable.  Operculars  laige,  subquadrate ; 
suboperculars  a  half  smaller,  rounded  anteriorly.  The  parietals, 
operculars,  and  jugulars  are  ornamented  with  fine,  parallel  or  bifur- 
cating ridges.  The  facial  bones  and  jaws  have  their  sur&ces  reticu- 
*  Ossemen  Fossiles,  pi.  xxxriii.  figs.  9,  10,  ^  11. 
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lated  by  similar  anastomosing  ridges.  The  pectoral  arch  is  well 
developed,  and  supports  a  subacutely  lobate  fin  with  rounded  margin. 
The  two  dorsals,  the  ventrals,  and  anal  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  and 
opposite  each  other  respectively.  The  tail  is  heterocercal  and 
rhomboidaL 

Figs.  1-8. — Illustrating  the  teeth  and  scaUs  of  some  new  genera  of 
Carboniferous  Fishes, 


Fig.  1.  Rhomboptychius,  tooth. 

2.  BhomboptychiuB,  scale. 

3.  Strepsodus,  tooth. 

4.  Rhizodus,  scale. 


Fig.  5.  Bhizodus,  tooth. 

6.  Megalichthys,  scale. 

7.  Dendroptjchius,  scale. 

8.  Rhizodopsis,  scale. 


The  scales  vary  somewhat  in  size  and  shape  on  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  they  are  arranged  in  very  oblique  series,  and  range  from 
nearly  orbicular  to  elongate  cordate.  The  upper  surface  is  orna- 
mented with  concentric  and  radiating  striae;  the  latter  are  most 
strongly  marked  over  two  triangular  areas  whose  bases  correspond 
to  the  centre  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  respectively ;  the 
former  occupy  the  lateral  surfaces  between  those  areas.  The  under 
surface,  is  marked  by  more  or  less  numerous  growth-lines,  presents 
a  subcentral  raised  boss,  and  is  usually  pitted  over  a  small  area 
immediately  behind  the  centre ;  no  corresponding  tubercles  are  visible 
on  the  upper  surface,  whose  free  area  averages  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  surface.   The  lateral  line  is  well  marked  and  nearly  straight. 

The  notochord  is  persistent ;  the  osseous  rings  surrounding  it  are 
short  and  narrow.    The  upper  arches  are  distinct  and  well  ossified. 

These  characters  are  in  the  main  those  of  the  family  to  the  cycloidal 
section  of  which  Holoptychius  belongs.     But  from  that  genus  Rhi- 
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zodopgis  is  separated  by  the  presence  of  teeth  of  two  sixes,  by  the 
thinner  scales,  and  by  the  regalarity  of  the  striate  ornament  over 
their  whole  surface,  contrasting  with  the  coarse  tubercnlation  of 
the  posterior  and  smoothness  of  the  anterior  area  of  the  scales  in 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  genus.  From  Bhizodus  the  absence  of  tren- 
chant teeth  is  a  broad  distinction ;  the  character  of  the  scale-orna- 
ment of  the  former,  as  described  below,  is  equally  diagnostic 

The  specimens  which  have  been  selected  as  typical  of  the  genus 
average  5  inches  in  length.  For  them  the  specific  name  R,  sau- 
roidea  has  been  used,  as  in  Prof.  Williamson's  paper,  which  contains 
the  only  published  description  in  England  of  the  scales.  Other 
specimens,  whose  length  is  estimated  at  12  or  15  inches,  are  imper- 
fectly preserved ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  are  specifically 
distinct,  or  whether  the  greater  thickness  of  their  bony  scales  is 
merely  a  concomitant  of  the  greater  size  of  the  fish.  The  same 
doubt  exists  in  the  case  of  the  small  flexible  scales,  whose  possessors 
probably  did  not  exceed  2  inches  in  length. 

In  a  paper  "  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Ehiaodus  HibherU,  Owen, 
MegaliMhys  Hibherti,  Agassiz  and  Hibbert,  in  den  SchiefeHhonen 
des  Steinkohlengebirges  von  Volpersdorf  in  der  Grafschaft  Glatz  " 
(Zeitschr.  deutsch.  geol.  GeseUsdi.  p.  272,  1865),  Roomer  figures 
at  least  one  scale  presenting  distinctly  the  characters  of  Bhizodopsis, 
The  concentric  and  radial  sculpturing  is  described  nearly  as  above, 
with  the  minor  difference  that  the  concentric  seem  of  equal  promi- 
nence with  the  radial  ridges.  But  there  is  some  con^ion  in  the 
author's  mind — ^there  is  at  least  in  his  remarks — about  the  identity 
of  his  specimens  with  the  Scottish  genera.  For  in  speaking  of  the 
teeth  of  Bhizodus  he  omits  notice  of  their  distinctive  feature,  the 
double  trenchant  edges  and  the  elliptical  form  of  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  tooth ;  both  are  figured  (taf.  vi.  f .  5),  but  only  the  plicate  base 
is  described.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  thick  Scottish  scales  (which 
are  not  homy,  as  Boemer  says,  but  osseous)  show,  when  carefully 
split  off  in  layers,  the  same  ornament  as  those  which  he  has  figured 
as  BMzodus.  Admitting  the  hazard  of  criticism  without  sight  of  the 
specimens,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Boemer  has  fallen  into  the  not 
uncommon  error  of  mistaking  internal  structure  for  superficial  orna- 
ment. The  suspicion  is  further  strengthened  by  his  statement  of 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  prominent  boss  on  the  outer  surface  of 
his  Bhtzodus-Bcales,  That  such  a  boss  is  invariably  present  on  the 
under  surface  is  well  known ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  scale  in  this 
or  any  other  ganoid  on  which  the  ornamentation  has  such  a  structure 
for  its  centre.  Abrasion  of  the  under  surfoces  of  thick  scales  in  which 
the  boss  remains  intact  while  the  deeper  structure  of  the  scale  is  ex- 
posed, would  give  somewhat  of  the  appearance  described,  and  is  of 
not  unfirequent  occurrence.  But  while  the  presence  of  Bhizodvt^ 
Owen,  in  the  German  coal-strata  must  be  held  as  unproved,  the  in- 
teresting fact  still  remains  that  the  genus  Bhizodopsis  is  unquestion- 
ably common  to  the  English  and  German  coal-fields :  on  the  identity 
of  the  species  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion. 
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Bhizodus,  Owen  (^Apepodus,  Leidy)*.    Figs.  4  &  5. 

The  teeth  of  two  sizes  and  trenchant  on  both  edges,  on  which 
this  genus  is  founded,  and  its  distinctness  from  Hohptychius  and 
Megaliehthys  established,  are  accompanied  bj  scales  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  latter  genus  by  the  fact  that  their 
anterior  area  is  cycloidal  and  concentrically  striated,  not  smooth  and 
rhombic  The  free  area,  on  the  other  hand,  is  covered  with  coarse 
tubercles,  and  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Holoptychius. 

No  fragments  have  yet  been  found  firom  which  the  shape  of  the 
body  or  tihe  structure  of  the  head  can  be  determined.  One  or  two 
varieties  of  the  teeth  occur ;  thus  one  edge  only  may  be  trenchant, 
the  posterior  (?)  being  evenly  rounded.  Of  such  teeth  some  are 
angidated  more  or  less  sharply,  their  section  passing  from  triangular 
with  rounded  angles  to  polygonal.  None  of  the  varieties  have  been 
named,  as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  individual  differences ; 
further,  the  determination  of  several  teeth  hitherto  isolated  has  pro- 
ceeded so  rapidly  that  it  is  better  to  wait  for  more  materials. 

Leidy  (Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  8c.  Philadelphia,  iii.  1855-68)  de- 
scribed and  figured  a  tooth  of  a  Carboniferous  genus  Apepodus,  be- 
tween which  and  Rhizodus,  as  known  to  British  palseontologists,  no 
substantial  difference  can  be  detected.  The  same  beds,  said  to  be  of 
Cffrboniferous  age,  yielded  scales  which  Leidy  figures  as  Hotopty- 
chiuB  Americanus ;  their  characters  are  very  similar  to  those  of  H, 
giyanteuSj  Agassiz  (Poiss.  Vieux  Gr^s  Eouge,  pi.  24.  f .  3-10).  Whether 
these  beds  be  of  Carboniferous  age,  as  affirmed  by  Leidy,  or  Upper 
Old  Bed,  the  associati6n  of  the  two  genera  in  the  same  deposit  is  an 
interesting  fact  not  yet  paralleled  in  this  country. 

The  scale  figured  is  taken  from  a  large  block  of  limestone  from  the 
Gilmerton  quarries  near  Edinburgh.  A  siihilar  block  is  so  placed  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Society  there  as  to  render  its  examination  a 
task  of  difficulty.  The  scales  are  associated,  oli  it,  with  typical  teeth  of 
Rhizodus,  and  with  fragments  of  pectoral  arches  and  other  portions 
of  the  skeleton. 

The  scales  are  rotundo-quadrate,  the  anterior  margin  flattened, 
the  posterior  sHghtiy  produced.  They  are  thick,  bony ;  their  under 
surfkce  is  marked  by  concentric  growth-lines,  and  bears  a  large  or 
small,  but  constant,  subcentral  boss.  The  overlapped,  anterior  area 
of  the  upper  surface  is  never  less  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole ;  it  is 
covered  with  fine  concentric  and  a  few  radial  striae.  The  free  surface 
is  thrown  into  broad  undulations,  which  are  approximately  parallel 

*  It  is  oommonly  stated  that  MegdUehthfS  HihberU  is  the  nnonym  of  RJU" 
zodtu  Hibbertu  Dr.  Hibberf  s  paper,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  rare  eene- 
rodtj  as  for  the  extent  of  the  research  it  sums  up,  contains  a  passage  which  snows 
that  Agassiz  had  not  wholly  oyerlooked  the  different  forms  of  the  teeth,  though 
he  afterwards  underrated  their  importance.  Agassis,  it  is  said,  proposed  the 
name  M.  falcahu  for  a  form  of  tooth  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  ^urdiehouse 
by  beine  very  sharp  on  the  edges.  Rhizodus  is  abundant  in  the  Burdiehouse 
beds.  The  assertion,  therefore,  of  a  difference  as  well  in  locality  as  form  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  great  naturalist  passed  from 
place  to  place,  and  thus,  while  he  increased  the  materials  for  his  scheme  of  classi* 
fleation.  slipped  into  minor  errors  of  detaiL 
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to  the  margins  of  the  scale,  and  about  their  own  breadth  apart.  The 
frequent  interruptions  of  the  concentric  ridges  gives  the  appearance 
of  coarse  tuberculation,  which  is  increased  by  the  roughen^  condi- 
tion of  the  summits  of  the  isolated  portions.  The  interrening  inter- 
spaces frequently  show  fine  radial  strisB,  which  may,  however,  be 
those  of  the  deeper,  exposed  by  erosion  of  the  upper  layers*. 

To  the  definition  of  the  genus  which  Owen  gave  from  the  form  of 
the  teetii  only,  M'Coy,  in  1848  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist,),  added  the  cha- 
racters of  the  scales,  which  he  described  as  '*  thin,  rotundo-quadrate, 
with  smooth  under  surface,  and  subcentral  boss."  If  by  "  thin,**  in 
another  place  **  rather  thin,"  any  marked  difference  is  implied  be- 
tween Holoptychius  and  Bhizodus,  the  examples  of  the  latter  on 
which  the  present  article  is  foxmded  do  not  confirm  the  implication. 
Thin  scales  there  are  of  the  form  stated  by  M*Coy ;  but  they  never  at- 
tain the  dimensions  of  the  larger  number  of  Mhtzodus-wales.  They 
are  those  of  BhizodopnSy  whose  superficial  ornament  is,  further,  veiy 
different.  Portions  of  scales,  one  or  more  laminsB  of  scales,  are  of  not 
uncommon  occurrence ;  and  these,  perhaps,  have  suggested  the  above 
generic  character.  But  the  probability  ihsX  M'Coy  has  mixed  up 
two  genera,  not  then  recognized  as  distinct,  is  increased  by  the  or- 
nament ascribed  to  R,  Hibherii  (Pal.  Fossil,  p.  612),  viz. "  close  ver- 
micular "  ridges.  Assuming  that  these  ridges  are  in  reality  super- 
ficial, and  not  portions  of  the  deeper  structure,  there  are  only  two 
Carboniferous  genera  (to  be  described  hereafter)  whose  scales 
are  of  equal  size,  and  present  an  approach  to  this  kind  of  sculp- 
ture. They  are  Dendroptychius  and  lihornboptychiua.  But  in  the 
former  the  close-set  ridges  are  subordinate  to  more  distant  larger 
ones,  in  the  latter  t^ey  traverse  conspicuous  concentric  grooves. 
The  specimens  of  Bhizodus  which  have  occurred  to  me  show  as  great  a 
variety  in  point  of  thickness  as  those  otHohptycMuSy  e.  g.  H.  Andersom 
and  ff,  giganteus.  This  difference  of  size  may  be  specific ;  but  species 
can  scarcely  be  founded  on  isolated  scales  showing  only  their  under  sur- 
face. The  examples  which  revealed  their  upper  aspect  were  as  thick 
as  those  of  H,  giganteus^  and,  besides  the  undulating  (not  tuberculo- 
Hnear)  sculpture,  had  the  anterior  area  also  striated  (not  smooth), 
differences  which  seem  4o  be  generic  as  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  Old  Bed  fishes. 

The  surface  of  the  pectoral  arch  and  dentary  bones  is  covered  with 
fine  tubercles,  close-set  in  small  (apparently  young)  specimens ;  but 
in  the  large  the  tubercles  ai-e  confluent  by  their  bases,  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  surface  with  irregular  pits  or  grooves  bounded  by  ridges 
of  imequal  height.  A  very  fine  pectoral  arch  {belonging  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  Edinburgh),  referred  to  this  genus  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  a  doubly  trenchant  tooth,  has  around  it 
numerous  fragments  of  fin-rays — long  slender  tubular  rods  of  very 
dense  texture,  similar  to  those  observed  in  Dendroptychiut. 

*  The  descriptioDs  of  Hihbert  (Trans.  Edin.  Roy.  Soo.  xiii.  24)  are  unfortu- 
nately Tery  meagre ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  reason  for  believing  that  the  ornament  of 
MMtodtis,  as  above  described,  is  intended  in  the  figures  of  the  scales,  pi.  lO. 
figs.  1-3,  the  specimens  figured  come  from  the  same  beds  as  those  to  whic^  I 
have  referred. 
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No  other  portion  of  the  skeleton  has  as  yet  been  recognized. 

Comparison  of  Williamson's  sections  of  the  scales  of  a  Carboniferons 
Holoptychius  {he.  eit,  fig.  24)  with  those  in  the  Poiss.  Foss.  du  Vienx 
Ores  Bouge,  further  confirms,  by  the  difference  of  minute  structure, 
the  generic  distinctness  of  the  fishes  from  the  two  series  of  rocks. 
Further  discussion  of  these  microscopic  characters  is  reserved  for 
another  occasion ;  but  the  vertical  section  just  mentioned,  in  Wil- 
liamson's paper,  is  interesting  in  this,  that  while  the  description 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  under  surface  of  Bhizodus-scslea,  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  upper  surface  would  agree  well  with  that 
of  a  tuberculated  scale  on  which  little  or  no  ganoin  was  developed, 
such  a  scale  in  fact  as  I  believe  that  of  BMzodus  to  have  been. 
But  the  point  requires  further  investigation. 

HoLOPTTCHius,  Agasdz  (excL  Bhizodus)*. 

The  characters  of  this  genus  are  summed  up  in  the  memoir 
already  mentioned  (p.  5),  thus : — 

"  Head  depressed ;  caudal  extremity  conically  tapering,  orbits  fiar 
forward ;  gape  extends  far  back,  Frontals  distinct  m>m  one  another 
and  from  the  parietals,  which  are  large  and  coadapted,  though  quite 
distinct.  The  occiput  is  covered  by  three  bones,  a  median  and  two 
lateral.  There  are  two  principal  and  a  number  of  lateral  jugular 
plates,  and  there  is  no  rhomboidal  median  plate  between  the  two 
principal  jugulars.  Some  of  the  teeth  are  larger  than  the  others, 
and  longitudinally  striate  at  their  bases.  The  paired  fins  are  very 
acutely  lobate,  and  there  are  two  dorsal  fins  in  the  posterior  half  of 
the  body.  The  ventrals  are  situated  under  the  first  dorsal,  and  are 
fmcceeded  by  a  single  anal.  Tail  little  more  than  semirhomboidal, 
the  upper  half  being  much  leas  developed  than  the  lower." 

The  diagnosis  of  this  genus  from  Bhizodus  by  dentitional  charac- 
ters and  the  difference  in  sculpture  of  the  scales  has  already  been 
spoken  of. 

Dbndeopttchiijs,  Huxley.    Fig.  7. 

The  bony  scales  to  which  this  name  was  given  are  characterized 
by  the  division  and  subdivision  of  the  grooves  which  traverse  their 
exposed  surface.  They  are  nearly  equilateral,  with  rounded  angles. 
They  vary  in  size  on  the  same  individual ;  the  largest  measure  about 
-(^ths  in  length  by  1  inch  in  breadth  ;  but  the  average  is  /(^ths  by 
-Xths.  The  overlapped  area  is  covered  with  fine  striations,  concen- 
tnc  and  radial,  the  latter  being  most  marked  over  a  triangular  area 
whose  base  is  the  centre  of  the  anterior  margin.  The  exposed  sur- 
face, slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding,  is  sharply  bounded  by 
an  arcuate  line  whose  convexity  looks  forward.  From  this  line  the 
sinuous  branching  grooves  run,  those  from  the  centre  radially,  those 
from  the  lateral  parts  more  directly  backwards ;  they  are  larger 
and  fewer  in  number  on  the  larger  scales;  their  interspaces  are 
marked  with  fine  anastomosing  grooves.    The  under  surface  is  smooth, 

*  The  scales  described  under  this  name  by  Williamson  belong,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  to  a  wholly  different  genus,  Rhisodopsis, 
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and  marked  with  concentric  growth-lines ;  a  subcentral  boss  projeeta 
from  a  shallow  depression.  The  stmctnre  of  these  scales  closelj 
resembles  that  of  Holoptychius. 

No  teeth  are  found  with  them,  but  many  ossified  vertebne  with 
neural  and  haemal  spines,  and  the  ventral  fin-bones  and  rays. 

The  best-preserved  yertebrsB  are  those  along  with  which  the 
pelvic  bones  occur.  They  are  longer  than  broad,  slightly  constricted 
in  the  middle ;  their  shallow  terminal  concavities  occupy  the  whdLe 
articular  surface,  and  are  perforated  by  a  small  notochordal  fGramen, 
whose  area  is  one-seventh  of  the  whole  surface.  They  decrease  in 
sise  from  before  backwards ;  the  anterior  having  the  following  ratio 

to  the  posterior.     J??^,   L  :  A^  {in  tenths). 
Breadth    11      9     ^ 

The  neural  spines,  about  2^  inches  in  length,  are  mostly  seen  in 
profile ;  their  section  is  pentagonal,  much  compressed  laterally.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  base,  a  slight  constriction  mazks  off  the 
articular  end,  whose  convex  surface  slopes  upwards  and  backwards, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  The  arch  in- 
cluded between  the  two  laminm  is  low  and  wide. 

The  hcemal  spines,  of  nearly  equal  length  with  the  neural,  consist 
of  a  slender  tapering  shaft,  sigmoidally  curved^  and  terminated  at 
the  proximal  end  by  two  tlmi  plates  triangular  in  profile  and 
enclosing  between  them  an  arch  whose  height  equals  one-fourth  of 
that  of  tiie  whole  process. 

Neither  haemal  nor  neural  spines  are  found  in  actual  contact  with 
the  vertebrae,  whose  outer  surface  is  removed,  so  that  the  nature  <ii 
the  connexion  is  not  seen.  But  from  being  constantly  found  near 
the  vertebrae,  and  from  the  analogy  of  other  allied  genera,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  were  simply  articulated  with  the  vertebrae. 

The  pelvic  arch  consists,  on  either  side,  of  a  bone  3^  inches 
long,  of  two  triangles  united  at  their  apices ;  the  superior,  2  inches 
long,  is  I  inch  broad  at  its  upper  end ;  the  inferior,  11  inch  long, 
measures  1^  inch  along  its  free  or  lower  maigin,  to  whidi  was  arti- 
culated a  row  of  (probably  five)  tarsal  bones,  three  of  which  remain 
in  position.  They  decrease  in  size  towards  one  side,  the  longest  of 
the  three  being  1^  inch,  the  shortest  |  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  they 
are  compressed  at  both  ends,  constncted  and  cylindrical  in  the 
middle.  To  the  distal  smaller  ends  of  these  were  articulated  other 
similar  metatarsal  bones,  whose  number  cannot  be  guessed  at ;  the 
only  two  members  of  this  row  seen  in  place  measure  ^  of  an  indi 
in  length.  To  these  were  attached  the  fin-rays,  long  cylindrical 
rods  of  a  compact  dark  enamelloid  substance,  like  that  which  in- 
vested the  vertebne  and  pelvic  bones,  and  traversed  by  a  narrow 
canal.  Their  proximal  ends  are  compressed;  distally  they  taper; 
but  no  transverse  divisions  are  present  in  any  of  them. 

Locality :  Palace,  Craig.    Airdrie. 

Stbbpsodus,  Huxley.     Fig.  3. 

The  tooth  so  named  has  already  been  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the 
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Tyneside  Naturalists'  dub  asffolapii/chius  sauroides,  a  species  founded 
by  Agassiz^  but  not  described  by  him.  Its  reference  to  Megalichthy$ 
is  equally  inaccurate.  The  discovery  of  the  yertebrse  and  scales  be- 
longing to  the  tooth  confirms  the  propriety  of  its  erection  as  a 
separate  genus. 

The  teeth  vary  in  size,  the  ezserted  portion  being  ^  to  -{^  ^^ 
in  height ;  but  the  smaUest  exhibit  the  characteristic  form.  The 
ovoid  laterally  compressed  base  gradually  contracts  into  a  circular 
shaft  very  slightly  recurved,  and  near  the  apex  twice  bent  almost  at 
right  angles,  so  as  to  have  a  bayonet  form;  the  tip  is  sharply 
conical.  The  convexity  of  the  shaft  and  the  posterior  half  of  the 
lateral  surfaces  are  longitudinally  striate ;  the  anterior  half  of  the 
circumference  is  smooth.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  most  anterior 
striae  are  the  shortest,  those  nearest  the  posterior  mesial  line  the 
longest.  A  narrow  smooth  band,  equal  in  breadth  to  the  interval 
of  any  two  strise,  runs  up  the  concavity ;  and  from  this  the  strias 
depart  on  either  side  at  a  very  small  angle,  tending  upwards  and 
forwards  towards  the  anterior  surface.  Their  number  is  increased 
by  bifurcation,  or  by  the  intercalation  of  new  strise ;  none  pass  on 
to  the  first  knee-bend  of  the  tooth.  The  lateral  compression  may  be 
simple  or  proceed  to  form  a  shallow  depression  which  does  not  oc- 
cupy more  of  the  lateral  surface  than  one-half  in  breadth  or  height, 
and  near  the  base  gives  the  transverse  section  a  dumb-bell  shape. 
The  basal  plications  are  rather  rounded  undulations  than  the  sharp 
folds  of  other  Ehizodonts ;  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  striations. 

No  skull  has  been  found ;  but  a  fragment  of  a  mandible  is  pre- 
served, trhose  vertical  measurement,  if  complete,  is  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height  of  the  tooth.  Close  to  the  alveolar  margin  a  patch 
of  the  outer  surface  remains,  and  shows  smooth  tubercles  connected 
by  low  ridges  in  a  reticulated  pattern,  like  that  of  the  jaw  of  Bhizodus. 
The  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  very  uncertain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  different  sizes  occurred  in  the  same  jaw, 
the  larger  projecting  at  intervals  above  the  smaller,  as  in  Rhizodus. 

A  slab  from  the  Rfeshire  coal-field,  lent  me  by  Mr.  John  Young 
of  Glasgow,  exhibits  these  teeth  along  with  scales  which  are  thin- 
ner than,  but  essentially  similar  to,  those  of  Dendroptychius.  They 
are  cydoidal,  the  anterior  margin  is  flattened,  and  the  posterior  some- 
what pointed.  The  exposed  area  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  Den- 
dropiychius,  less  even  than  in  Holoptyehius,  The  radiating  grooves  are 
narrower,  straighter,  and  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  last-described 
genus,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  bifurcate.  The  concentric  striae  of 
the  overlapped  area  are  faintly  and  equally  radiated  at  all  points. 
The  growUi-lines  are  indistinct  on  the  smooth  under  surface ;  a  lon- 
gitudinally oval  flattened  boss  projects  frx>m  the  centre ;  and  from 
it  a  line  frequently  runs  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  maigin, 
against  which  the  concentric  lines  on  either  side  appear  as  if 
faulted.  The  scales,  in  consequence  of  their  delicacy,  are  not  well 
preserved :  this  description  may  afterwards,  therefore,  require  cor- 
rection ;  but  the  main  features  are  unmistakeable  in  their  similarity 
to  those  of  Dendroptychivs. 
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The  vertebral  characters  are  well  marked.  The  vertebne  are  thin 
osseous  rings  slightly  constricted  in  the  middle;  the  concairity  of 
both  surfaces  is  shallow,  and  involves  nearly  the  whole  breadth. 
The  diameters  are  unequal,  their  di£ference  ranging  firom  one-fifth 
to  one-eighth  of  the  longest  measurement. 

The  notochordal  foramen  is  also  not  a  complete  circle  ;  its  longest 
and  shortest  diameters  coincide  with  those  of  the  vertebrae,  of  whose 
area  it  occupies  from  one-fourth  to  a  half. 

The  extreme  examples  measured  in  tenths  of  an  inch  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

r  f9 
7 


Breadth  of  ring 


►  25         Breadth  of  foramen 


2-5 

4 

6 


121 

In  the  majority  the  length  (or  antero-posterior  measurement)  is 
between  two-tenths  and  three-tenths  at  all  points ;  but  the  deeper 
examples  show  an  inequality  in  this  respect — ^the  length  at  opposite 
points  of  the  ring  varying  considerably,  as  2*5  to  2*25  in  one  case, 
as  4*75  to  3  inches  in  another. 

Straight  bones,  similar  to  the  neural  spines  of  Dendroptytkius, 
occur  in  the  same  slab ;  they  measure  2^  inches  in  length.  Asso- 
ciated with  scales  showing  Uie  above-mentioned  characters,  there  is 
in  the  Andersonian  Museum,  Glasgow,  a  pectoral  arch  with  which 
are  connected  several  bones  giving  attaclunent  to  long  undivided 
fin-rays. 

Locality :  English  and  Scottish  fields,  from  the  Coal-measures  to 
the  Lower  Limestones. 

RHOMBOPTrcHius,  Huxlcy.    Figs.  1,  2. 

These  scales  vary  from  cordate-ovate  to  rhombic :  the  length  in 
the  former  case  exceeds  the  breadth ;  in  the  latter  the  reverse  holds. 
In  general  symmetrical,  the  elongated  scales  sometimes  show  undue 
prominence  of  one  anterior  angle.  The  free  and  overlapped  sur&ces 
are  nearly  equal  in  the  rhombic  scales;  but  in  the  cydoidal  the 
former  is  much  the  smaller.  In  both  forms  the  punctate  free  sur- 
face is  ornamented  with  coarse  straight  ridges  which  follow  the  out- 
line of  the  sides,  meeting  at  an  angle  posteriorly,  and  thus  giving  a 
rhombic  aspect  to  the  scale.  The  intervals  of  these  ridges  are  crossed, 
chiefly  near  the  margin,  by  finer  radial  ones.  The  pattern  may  lose 
its  regularity— only  two  or  three  marginal  ridges  being  complete,  and 
the  remaining  surface  set  with  irregular  tubercles.  This  occurs  in 
those  scales  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  rhombic  scales  of  Mega^ 
lichihys  ;  but  the  resemblance  stops  here ;  for  though  in  some  speci- 
mens of  Megalichthys  the  bony  surface  exposed  by  the  absence  or 
non-development  of  the  enamel  shows  irregular  tuberculation,  or 
even  a  faintly  rhombic  pattern  like  that  just  described,  the  scales 
presenting  these  characters  have  their  anterior  area  bounded  by- 
straight  lines,  and  do  not jshow  the  cycloid  outline  of  those  of  Bhom- 
hoptyefnus,  those  straight  Hues,  however,  which  bound  anteriorly 
the  free  area  being  common  to  both.     The  under  surface  is  smooth. ; 
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growth  lines  are  confined  to  the  marg^ ;  the  oval  boss  is  sab- 
central.  The  outer  sui&ce  of  these  scales  is  finely  punctate,  dense, 
and  semilnstrous. 

The  Andersonian  Museum  of  Glasgow  contains  a  large  slab  on 
which  are  displayed  the  vertebral  column  and  upper  surface  of  the 
cranium  of  this  genus.  About  fifty  vertebrae  are  seen,  of  which  the 
anterior  are  the  shortest  and  broadest,  the  caudal  being  longer 
and  narrower.  The  cranium  is  flattened  superiorly  ;  its  surface  is 
tuberculated  and  traversed  by  mucous  grooves,  and  lines  which 
seem  to  be  the  sutures  of  the  coalesced  bones. 

The  cranial  and  facial  portions  occur  as  separate  masses,  the  com- 
ponents of  each  being  intimately  united.  The  facial  portion,  con- 
sisting of  the  bones  anterior  to  the  frontals  (those,  namely,  which 
compose  the  muzzle),  very  closely  resembles  that  of  Megalichthys  and 
Di^jiopterus,  Its  crescentic  anterior,  or  intermaxillary  and  vomerine, 
portion  bears  within  and  dose  to  either  outer  extremity  a  large  tooih ; 
and  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  is  a  similarly  socketted  tooth. 
The  small  marginal  teeth  are  continuous  with  two  curved  rows  of 
equally  small  teeth  which  pass  in  front  of  the  outer  pair  of  tusks, 
and  curving  to  their  inner  side  meet  in  the  middle  line  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  basilar  bar,  whose  surface  is  closely  set  with  fine 
denticles. 

The  cranial  shield  is  solid ;  its  elements,  intimately  united  by 
suture,  correspond  in  number  with  those  found  in  the  cranial  roof 
of  Megalichthys  (Poiss.  Foss.  pi.  63).  But  the  well-ossified  ba- 
silar region  includes  a  massive  basioccipital  which  projects  be- 
hind the  vertical  posterior  wall  of  the  cranium,  and  sometimes  has 
its  length  increased  by  the  coalescence  with  it  of  at  least  the  first 
vertebral  ring,  whose  neural  processes  remained  distinct.  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  cranial  is  sometimes  deficient,  the  sphenoidal  (and 
prootic  ?)  portion  becoming  detached.  In  a  lateral  view,  the  ascend- 
ing alisphenoidal  (?)  plates  and  an  incomplete  interorbital  osseous 
septum  are  well  seen. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  elongated  orbital  space  is  nowhere 
preserved,  the  only  surviving  parts  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  head 
being  the  large  opercular  plates  and  the  maxillae. 

The  maxilla  is  slender  in  front,  and  sends  off  near  its  truncated 
extremity  a  strong  process  directed  inwards  and  forwards,  for 
articulation,  probably,  with  the  prefrontal  or  ethmoidal  region.  It 
gradually  expands  posteriorly,  and  bears  on  the  greater  part  of  its 
inferior  margin,  which  is  rounded  and  sHghtly  deflected  at  the  lower 
posterior  an^e,  a  row  of  strong,  sharp,  abruptly  conical  teeth  of  uni- 
form size;  their  bases  are  strongly  plicate,  their  upper  portion 
usually  finely  reticulated.  Between  tike  maxillae  and  the  basilar 
bar  the  roof  of  the  mouth  seems  to  have  been  closed  in  by  a  pair  of 
plates  like  those  of  Megalu^ihys,  whose  siurface  is  set  with  fine 
rasp-like  teeth,  bounded  by  a  row  of  small,  stout,  conical  teeth. 
The  connexions  of  these  parts  are  nowhere  seen. 

The  mandible  is  a  strong  bone,  deep  in  front,  tapering  poste- 
riorly  on    both    margins;    the    transversely    elongated,    saddle- 
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shaped  articular  eurfieu^e  looks  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards, 
giving,  w^en  the  great  length  of  the  bone  is  considered  (for  it 
reaches  to  nearly  opposite  the  hinder  cranial  margin),  an  enormous 
gape.  The  symphysial  extremity  is  imperfect ;  but  the  arrang^nent 
of  the  teeth  is  probably  similar  to  that  in  the  other  genera  of  the 
Cro88opterygtd(B ;  that  is  to  say,  a  row  of  small  conical  teeth  borders 
the  outer  dentary  margin.  About  the  middle  of  the  bone  several 
large  distant  teeth  occur,  having  their  sockets  internal  to  the  mar- 
ginal row.  These  teeth  are  strong  straight  cones,  plicate  at  the 
base,  surrounded  at  or  above  the  middle  by  one  or  more  rings  of 
short  longitudinal  furrows  or  pits.  The  inner  or  splenial  margin 
bears  numerous  rasp-like  teeth.  The  splenial  and  dentary  margins 
are  thus  separated  by  an  interval,  considerable  in  front  (where  the 
large  teeth  are  socketed),  but  narrowing  behind,  and  ceasing  a  little  in 
front  of  the  articular  end  of  the  mandible.  The  outer  soriace  of  the 
bone  is  covered  with  fine  tubercles  and  less  prominent  connect- 
ing ridges.    The  aspect  is  thus  rather  granular  than  reticulate. 

The  vertebrsB  of  Bhomboptyehius  are  osseous  rings,  two  of  whidi 
measured  respectively  44  and  \^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ^  and  ^^ 
in  length.  The  area  or  the  notochordal  foramen  is  three-toorths  of 
the  whole  surface,  greater,  therefore,  than  in  Str^godus,  but  less 
than  in  the  typical  annular  vertebrae  of  MegaUchOiys  and  RhizodaptU. 
The  spines  associated  with  them  on  specimens  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum consist  of  a  cylindrical  recurved  shaft,  an  articular  head  with 
convex  inferior  margin,  and  a  compressed  distal  extremity*. 

Portions  of  jaws  are  found  in  the  same  beds  with  the  remains  just 
described,  whose  outer  siurface  is  similarly  ornamented,  and  whose 
teeth  are  disposed  in  the  same  way.  But  these  teeth  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  breadth  of  their  bases  as  compared  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  taper  to  a  fine  point,  often  incurved. 

Meoauchthts,  Agassiz. 

For  the  cranial  and  vertebral  characters  of  this  genus,  and  the 
advance  which  the  latter  show  upon  the  Saurodipterinee  with  which 
it  ia  associated,  I  would  refer  to  p.  12  of  Prof.  Huxley's  Essay, 
already  quoted. 

The  resemblance  between  MegaliMhys  and  BhomboptychUis  is  very 
close,  both  in  cranial  structure  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  denti- 
gerous  bones.  Mention  has  been  made  above  of  palatal  tooth-bearing 
plates.  These  are  two  in  number,  triangular,  with  rounded  ante- 
rior apex ;  their  posterior  extremity  is  not  seen,  two  inches  being 
the  greatest  length  to  which  they  are  exposed.    Each  plate  bears 

*  In  this  and  other  genera  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  those  Tert^nne 
are  spoken  of  which  occur  in  actual  association  with  characteristic  portions  of 
the  fishes  to  whidi  thej  are  ascribed.  This  caution  is  necessary,  and,  at  the  aam^ 
time,  perhaps  not  always  protectiye  against  error.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  in  some  genera  a  diflference  in  dimensions  and 
eren  proportions  of  the  vertebrfB  in  the  same  column,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
presence  of  Tertebrs  belonging  to  more  than  one  individual  is  possible  on  the 
same  block.  The  number  of  yertebrse  still  unaccounted  for  is  large;  bat  it  would 
be  both  premature  and  out  of  place  to  enter  on  their  description  here. 
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a  marginal  row  of  short,  very  stout  conical  teeth  with  fluted  bases ; 
the  rest  of  their  sur&ce  is  set  with  similar  but  smaller  teeth,  which 
are  more  distant  over  the  anterior  portion,  but  posteriorly  pass  into 
a  dense  rasp  of  minute  denticles.  The  connexions  of  these  plates 
are  not  seen ;  but  they  probably  fitted  into  the  angles  formed  on 
either  side  by  the  maxilla  and  sphenoid.  Since  1 861 ,  specimens  illus- 
trating the  form  of  the  fins  have  been  acquired  by  the  Museum ;  but 
the  description  and  illustration  of  these  parts  are  reserved,  the  pur- 
pose of  thiis  paper  being  merely  to  give  the  diagnostic  characters  fur- 
nished by  the  scales  and  teeth. 

The  teeth  are  conical,  more  or  less  incurved,  and  of  very  el^ant 
proportions.  Both  jaws,  the  premaxillary  region  above,  and  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  mandible,  contain  teeth  larger  than  the  numerous 
small  ones  which  occupy  the  edge  of  the  bones,  and,  as  in  Bhombo' 
ptychius,  form  an  angulated  row  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The 
BurfjBice  of  the  majority  is  smooth ;  many,  however,  are  covered  with 
very  fine  ridges,  which  involve  merely  the  outer  portion  of  the 
enamel,  and,  as  Mr.  Davis  has  pointed  out  to  me,  disappear  by  at- 
trition. These  lines  are  either  parallel  or  anastomose  to  form  a  fine 
reticulation;  but  nothing  approaching  the  pattern  of  Strepsodus, 
either  in  position  or  symmetry,  is  found.  In  a  note  read  before  the 
Society  in  February,  I  proposed  the  abolition  of  Centrodus,  M'Coy, 
on  the  ground  that  that  tooth  is  avowedly  a  fragment,  that  it  is  unac- 
companied by  either  bone  or  scale,  and  that  it  is  identical  in  character 
with  teeth  unmistakeably  associated  with  Megalichthyic  remains. 
I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  Mr.  Davis  had 
arrived  at  the  same  opinion,  a  tablet  of  teeth  from  Carluke  bearing, 
as  S3monyms,  Megalichthys  and  Centrodus. 

The  scales  and  head-bones  of  Megalichthys  are  covered  by  a  layer 
of  smooth,  porous  ganoin.  When  this  is  detached  by  accident,  the 
subjacent  surface  of  bone  is  also  smooth,  but  perforated  by  the 
larger  and  smaller  tubes  passing  up  from  the  interspaces  in  the 
osseous  substance  of  the  scale.  Such  is  the  typical  appearance; 
but  in  a  large  number  of  examples  (fig.  6)  the  ganoin  both  of  scales 
and  bones  is  patchy  and  incomplete,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
surface,  and  only  interrupted  by  circular  spaces,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  concentrically  sloping  mai^gins  from  the  mucus- 
pores,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  raised  ring ;  or  the  ganoin 
only  occurs  as  scattered  points.  A  carefully  prepared  section  of  a 
scale  through  such  an  isolated  patch  shows  that,  beneath  the  ga- 
noin, the  structure  is  the  same  as  in  the  typical  Megalichthys- 
scale,  of  which  Williamson  has  given  an  excellent  description.  The 
ganoin  ceases  on  either  side  with  an  abruptly  rounded  margin,  which 
dips  down  to  and  stops  at  the  average  surface  of  the  scale ;  for  it  coats 
a  low  eminence  made  up  of  the  kosmin  or  non-corpusculated  bone, 
the  tufts,  capillary  tubes,  and  the  upper  series  of  Haversian  canals. 
Adjoining  the  patch  the  surface  of  the  scale  is  smooth,  and  has,  as  in 
Bhomboptychius,  a  close  and  semilustrous  aspect.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  seen  that  a  thin  layer  of  kosmin  coats  this  part  of  the  scale, 
whose  irregularities  are  formed  of  the  upturned  laminsB  of  bone. 
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The  HaTeTsian  Bystem  is  in  direct  commumcation  with  the  suifaoe, 
giving  rise  to  the  wide  pores.  Sections  of  Bhomhoptychius  show  the 
same  structure,  as  do  those  of  Bhizodopsis  (ff.  sauroidea)  in  Wil- 
liamson's memoir.  The  absence  of  ganoin  is  therefore  not  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  but  is  due  to  the  same  cause  in  MegaUchthys  as  in 
the  other  two  genera  named — non-development. 

Though  the  main  facts  regarding  these  genera  are  sufficiently  well 
ascertained,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  working  out  of 
their  details.  The  statements  I  have  made  will,  in  all  probability, 
require  modification  and  correction  as  better-preserved  specimens 
turn  up. 

From  comparison  of  a  large  suite  of  specimens  it  appears  that,  while 
the  typical  scales  of  Megaliehthys  and  Bhomhoptychius  are  sufficiently 
distinct,  the  examples  are  vesf^many  which  may,  in  the  absence  of 
other  proof,  be  referred  to  either  genus.  Great  differences  of  the 
scales  of  the  same  individual  might  account  for  the  apparent  confu- 
sion ;  but  no  specimens  have  been  found  sufficiently  complete  to  make 
this  certain. 


13.  Note  on  supposed  Bitbrows  of  Worms  in  the  Laxtrbntiah  Rocks 
of  Canada.  By  J.  W.  Dawsow,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  .Principal 
of  M*Gill  University,  Montreal. 

Among  other  indications  of  fossils  in  the  Laurentian  rocks,  men- 
tioned in  my  paper  on  the  structure  of  Eozoon*,  are  certain  per- 
forations resembling  burrows  of  worms,  found  in  a  calcareous 
quartzite  or  impure  limestone  from  Madoc,  in  Upper  Canada.  They 
occur  in  specimens  in  the  Museimi  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
also  in  specimens  subsequently  collected  by  myself  at  the  same 
place. 

The  beds  at  Madoc,  containing  these  impressions,  underlie,  un- 
conformably,  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones,  and  are  regarded  by 
Sir  W.  £.  Logan  as  belonging  to  a  somewhat  higher  horizon  in  the 
Laurentian  than  the  Eozoon  Serpentines  of  Grenville.  They  are  also 
less  highly  metamorphosed  than  the  Laurentian  rocks  generally. 
They  are  described  in  Sir  W.  E.  Logan's  Beport  on  the  Geology  of 
Canada,  1863,  at  p.  32. 

The  impressions  referred  to  consist  of  perforations  approaching  to 
a  cylindrical  form,  and  filled  with  rounded  siliceous  sand,  more  or 
less  stained  with  carbonaceous  and  ferruginous  matter,  more  espe- 
cially near  the  circumference  of  the  cylinders.  These  superficial 
portions  being  harder  than  the  containing  rock,  and  of  darker  colour, 
and  also  harder  than  the  interior  of  the  cylinders,  project  as  black 
rings  from  the  weathered  surfaces ;  but  in  their  continuation  into 
the  interior  of  the  mass,  they  appear  only  as  spots  or  lines  of  a 
slightly  darker  colour,  or  stained  with  iron-rust. 

When  sliced  transversely  and  examined  under  the  microscope, 
they  appear  as  round,  oval,  or  semicircular  holes  drilled  through  tiie 

*  Quart  Joum.  G©ol.  Soc.  Feb.  1866. 
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rock,  and  lined  around  their  circumference  with  dense  and  dark- 
coloured  siliceous  matter,  while  the  axis,  which  is  often  of  a  bilobate 
form,  is  comparatively  transparent  and  of  softer  texture.  The  per- 
forations are  often  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding,  but  in  some  cases 
nearly  parallel  with  it. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  perforations,  I  suppose  that  they 
may  have  been  either  (1)  burrows  of  worms  filled  with  sand  sub- 
sequently hardened  and  stained  at  the  surface,  or  (2)  tubes  com- 
posed of  sand,  like  those  of  Sahella,  or  (3)  cavities  left  by  the 
decay  of  Algae,  and  filled  with  sand.  The  first  I  think  the  most 
probable  view. 

Figs.  1-5. — IlJustratiruji  supposed  Annelid-tuhes  from  the 
Laurentian  Mocks  of  Canada, 


Fig.  1.  Transrerae  section  of  Worm-borrow.    Magnified,  as  a  transparent  object. 

a,  Calcareo-silioeous  rock.  c.  Sand  agglutinated  and  stained  black. 

b.  Space  filled  with  calcareous  npar.     d.  Sand  less  agglutinated  and  unco- 

loured. 
Fig.  2.  Transverse  section  of  Worm-burrow  on  weathered  surface.   Natural  size. 

3.  The  same,  magnified. 

4.  Spicule,  magnified. 

5.  Lenticular  hodj^  magnified. 

I  may  add  that  the  beds  at  Madoc  containing  these  supposed 
fossils,  hold  also  on  their  weathered  surfaces  impressions  with  rude 
casts  of  concentric  laminse,  like  those  of  Stromatopora  or  Eozoon, 
but  too  obscure  for  determination.  The  limestones  interstratified 
with  these  beds  also  contain  fragments  of  Eozoon,  not  fossilized  by 
serpentine,  but  simply  by  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonaceous  fibres, 
spicules  like  those  of  sponges,  and  lenticular  bodies  of  unknown 
nature. 
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From  AprU  Ist  to  June  SOth,  1866. 


I.  TRANSACTIONS  AND  JOURNALS. 
Presented  by  the  respective  Societies  and  Editors. 

Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain.     1866.     Prospectus,  &c. 

American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society.     November  1864  to 
March  1865. 

American  Journal  of  Mining.    VoL  i.    Nos.  2,  4-7  &  9.     April  to 
May  1866. 
Quartz  and  Miningi  24. 
F.  E,  Enflpelhaxdt— Petroleum,  26,  57. 
Remarkable  Volcanic  Phenomena^  30. 
Coal-etatiBdcs,  55. 
Nova  Scotia  Gold,  105. 

F.  E.  Engelhardt— Salt,  137. 

American  Journal  of  Science.     Second  Series.     Vol.  xli     No.  122. 
March  1866. 
R.  PumpelU'. — Geological  Observationa  in  China,  Japan,  and  Mon- 

B.  F.  Mud^. — ^Discovery  of  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  Liassic  (?)  For- 
mation m  Kansas,  174. 

A.  Winchell. — Geology  of  Petroleum  in  Canada  West,  176. 

S.  W.  Tyler. — Analyses  of  Rahtite,  Marcylite,  and  Moronolite,  200. 

C.  U.  Snepard. — On  Scheeletine  at  the  Southampton  Lead-mine, 
Massachusetts :  and  Uwaiowite  at  Wood's  Chrome-mine,  Texas, 
215. 

Geology  of  Califomia,  231,  252. 

G.  J.  Srush. — Minenuogical  Notices,  246w 

E.  J.  Chapman. — ^Native  Lead  from  the  North-west  shore  of  Lake 

Superior,  254. 
J.  S.  Bliss.— Notes  on  Wisconsin  Drift,  255. 
J.  D.  Whitney.— Borax  in  California,  255. 
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American  Journal  of  Science.    Second  Series.    YoL  zlL    If  o.  122 
(eoniinued). 

Oigantic  Maisupials  of  Victoria,  Aufitralia,  258. 
Mificellaneous  Bibliography^  284. 

Aflsnrance  Magazine.    Vol.  xiii.  Part  1.    April  1866. 

Athenssnm  Journal.    Nos.  2006-2018.    April  to  June  1866. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Sodetiesi  &c 

D.  Page's  'Geology  for  Gene^nl  Readers/  noticed,  400. 

J.  Nicol's  'Geology  and  Scenery  of  the  I^orth  of  ScoUand,'  noticed, 

400. 
G.  Greenwood.— Theory  of  Geological  Phenomeoa,  471. 
Palieontogranhical  Society,  471. 

C.  Engelharat's  <  Denmark  in  the  Early  Iron  Age/  noticed,  830. 
B.  von  Cottars '  Rocks  Classified  and  Described/  noticed,  837. 

Berlin.    Monatsberichte  der  koniglichen  Prenssischen  Akademie  der 
'Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.     1865. 
Beyrich. — ^Ueber  einige  Cephalopoden  aos  dem  Muschelkalk  der 

AJpen  nnd  iiber  verwandte  Arten,  640. 
Peters. — ^Ueber  einen  im  fossilen  Copalhan  eingeschlossenen  Gekko, 
Hemidactylus,  aus  Zanzibar,  696. 
*  Rose. — ^Ueber  die  Gabbro-Formation  yon  Neurode  in  Schlesien,  61. 

.    Ueber  die  Krystallfonn  des  Albits  yon  der  Roche  toum^ 

und  yon  Bonhomme  in  Sayoyen  in*8  Besondere  und  des  Albits  im 
Allgemeinen,  234. 

Monatsbericht  der  koniglichen  Prenssischen  Akademie  der 


'Wissenschaften*    January  1866. 
Beyrich.— Ueber  ein  nenes  Skelet  des  Fterodactylm  UmgirottrU,  16. 

.    Sitzungsberichte  der  Gesellschaft  natorforschender  Ereonde. 

1860-62  and  1866. 

.    Zeitschrifb  fur  die  gesammten  Naturwissensohaften.    YoL 

xxiv.     1864. 

W.  E.  y.  Braun. — ^Beitrage  sur  Eenntniss  der  spharoidischen  Con- 

cretionen  des  kohlensauren  Ealkes,  97. 
Siewert— Ueber  die  Trennung  yon  Cadmium,  809. 

.    .    VoLxxv.     1866. 

F.  Bode.— Die  Steinkohlenformation  bei  Plotz,  233  (plate). 
W.  Heintz. — Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Stassfurtit,  404. 

A.  Steinbeck.— Ueber  den  Stassfurtit,  397. 

G.  Suckow. — Notizen  zu  Erganzungsfiirbenphanomenon  und  mine- 
ralischen  Metamorphosen,  143. 

.     ,    Vol.  xxyi.     1866. 

G.  Suckow.— Ueber  die  Au%abe  der  Mineralogie,  239. 

Bremen.    Erster  Jahresbericht  des  natorwiBsenschafilichenyereines. 
1866. 

Calcutta.    Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.    Part  I.  No.  4, 
and  Part  II.  No.  4.     1865. 
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Canadian  Journal.     New  Series.    Vol.  xi.    No.  62.    April  1866. 

Chemical  Society.    JoumaL     Second  Series.    Vol.  iv.    Nos.  39-42. 
March  to  June  1866. 
A.  H.  Church. — Chemical  Researches  on  New  and  Rare  Cornish 

Minerals,  130. 
J.  A.  Wanklyn  and  E.  T.  Chapman. — ^Magnesium,  14L 

Colliery  Guardian.    Vol.  xi.    Nos.  276-287.    April  to  June  1866. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Geological  Societies. 
Oil-wells  in  Russia,  264. 
Geological  Histoiy  of  the  Sur&ce  of  Land,  255. 
Origin  of  Coal.  2^5. 

Coal-suppl J  01  Europe  and  America,  259,  276. 
E.  H.  Hrkenhead.— 4[>eology  of  the  Lancashire  Coal-fields,  261. 
Maryland  Coal-fields,  258. 
Leinster  Coal-field,  315. 
AnthriK^ite  in  California,  363. 
American  Coal-statistics,  385. 
Discovery  of  Coal  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  407. 
J.  RandalL — ^Petroleum  in  Shropshire^  408. 
Ironstone  in  the  Wigan  four-feet  coal,  408. 
Origm  of  Petroleum,  463,  466. 

J.  Holdsworth*s  '  Extension  of  the  English  Coal-fields  beneath  the 
Secondary  Formations  of  the  Midland  Counties,  &c.,'  noticed,  465. 

Cornwall.     Royal  Geological  Society.     48th,  49th,  and  50th  Annual 
Reports  and  Transactions.     1865. 
W.  PengeUy. — Geological  Age  of  the  Dartmoor  Granites,  419. 
E.  Came.— 4>eology  of  Mentone,  433. 
W.  Pengelly. — Co-relation  of  the  Slates  and  Limestones  of  Deron 

and  Cornwall  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  441. 
.     Supposed  Uniform  Height  of  Contemporary  Raised  Beaches, 

446. 
S.  Higgs,  lun.— Notice  of  a  Chalk  Flint  (P)  found  in  the  Balles- 

widden  Mine,  St.  Just,  448. 

Darmstadt.    Notizblatt  des  Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde.    Vol.  iii.    Heft  4. 
1865. 

R.  Ludwig.-^Untersuchung    von    Versteinerungen    des    Mainzer 

Beckens,  47. 
.    Versteinerungen  im  Stringocephalenkalke  bei  Waldg^rme^ 

Die  Fischreste  im  tertiaren  Meeresthone  bei  Nierstein,  80. 

Lai^sdorf. — ^Basalt  und  Buntsandstein  auf  dem  Otzbeig,  80. 

R.  Ludwig. — Melaphyr  in  der  Nahe  Ton  Frankfurt,  95. 

Langsdorf. — Basalt  und  Buntsandstein  bei  Eisenbach,  95. 

R.  Ludwig^-— Stringocephalenkalk  und  Cramenzelschiefer  der  Devo- 

nischen  Formation  zwischen  Langgons,  Butzbach  und  Holzheim, 
95. 
.    Der  Septarienthon   (Beyrich)  iiber  den  Braunkohlen   mit 

Glyptostrohtts  Europ€Bm  bei  Zell  im  Vogelsberge,  157. 
.    Melaphyivang  im  Granit  an  der  Stiftsstrasse  in  Darmstadt. 

188. 
Fuchs. — Die  vulcanifl<^hen  Erscbeinungen  der'Erde,  191. 
Zincken. — Die  Braunkohle  imd  ihre  Verwendung,  192. 
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Dublin.    Royal  Society.    Journal.    Vol.  iv.     No.  34.     1866. 

Geological  Magazine.    Vol.  iii.     Nos.  4  <&  6.    April  and  June  1866. 

F.  W.  Hutton.— Geology  of  the  Island  of  Malta,  145  (2  plates). 
T.  R.  Jones. — Specimens  from  Malta,  151. 

P.  R  Brodie. — Benosit  of  Phosphatic  Nodules  in  Bedfordshire,  153. 
D.  Mackintosh. — Sea  against  Kivers,  or  the  Origin  of  Valleys,  155. 
H.  Wyatt-EdgelL — ^New  Species  of  Lichaa,  &c.,  from  the  Llandeilo 

Mags,  160. 
A.  H.  Church. — ^Notes  on  Chinese  Kgure-stones,  164. 

D.  Page's  *  Geology  for  General  Readers,'  noticed^  175. 

J.  Nicol's  *  Geology  and  Scenery  of  Scotland,'  noticed,  177. 

G.  P.  Scrope.— Ongin  of  Hills  and  Valleys,  241. 
A.  Geikie. — ^Permian  Volcanos  in  Scotland,  243.   • 
W.  Carmthers. — ^Fossil  Araucarian  Cones,  249  (plate). 
G.  Maw.— Tufa-deposits  in  Flintshire,  253. 
Monographs  of  the  Patssontographical  Society,  259. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  261. 
Notices  of  Memoirs,  165,  256. 

Reports  and  Proceedings,  178, 263. 
Correspondence,  184,  275. 
Miscellaneous,  189,  284. 
Obituary  Notices,  192,  288. 

Geolc^cal  and  Natural  History  Repertory,     Vol.  i.     Nos.  12-14. 
April  to  June  1866. 
Proceedings  of  Societies,  244. 
T.  Baines. — ^Flint-flakes  in  the  Drift  and  manufacture  of  Stone 

Implements  by  the  Australians,  258. 
Notes  and  Queries,  264. 

Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Report  of  Proceedings.     1864-65. 

E.  Tindall. — On  an  Ancient  Barrow  or  Tumulus,  and  Flint  Imple- 
ments, found  near  Bridlington,  387. 

P.  Cooper. — ^Effects  of   certain   Gfeological  Arrangements  on   the 

working  of  Coal,  394. 
J.  Farrer. — Further  Explorations  in  the  Dowkerbottom  Caves,  in 

Craven,  414 

Geologists'  Association.     Proceedings.     Part  1.     1866. 

C.  T.  Richardson. — ^Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Qeolosy,  1. 

C.  C.  Blake.— GeologicaJ  Elyidences  of  the  Present  Domesticated 

Animals,  6. 
A.  Bott^Lepidotus  Fittmi,  12. 
J.  Rofe.— The  Starr  Hills  of  the  Lancashire  Coast,  13. 
R.  J.  L.  Guppy. — Certain  River-bars  and  Lagoons  on  the  Coast  of 

New  Zealand,  16. 

Heidelberg.    Verhandlungen  des  naturhistorisch-medizinischen  Ver- 
eins.     Vol.  iv.  Part  2.     1866. 
Fuchs. — ^XJeber  die  Natur  der  Lava,  25. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Abstracts  of  Proceedings.     Session 
1865-66.     Nos.  15  &  16. 
G.  R.  Bumell. — Water-supply  of  Paris. 
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Intelleotaal  Observer.    Vol.  ix.    Nos.  51--53.    April  to  Jane  1866. 

Mastodon  and  Elephant,  230. 

Woodwardite,  240. 

Discoverj  of  an  Entire  Mammoth,  240. 

D.  T.  Anaied.— Winter  Visit  to  Mount  Etna,  268. 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society.  Annual  Report  for  1864- 
66. 

.    Catalogae  of  the  Library. 

Linnean  Society.  JoumaL  Vol.  ix.  No.  33  (Zoology)  and  No.  37 
(Botany).     1866. 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.    No.  19. 
1864-65. 
W.  Fergoson. — Qeological  Notes  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Coast,  162. 

London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine.  Fourth 
Series.  Vol.  xxxi.  Nos.  209-212.  April  to  June  (with  Sup- 
plementary Number)  1866. 

J.  Croll. — ^Physical  Cause  of  the  Submergence  and  Emergence  of  the 

Land  during  the  Glacial  Epoch,  301. 
Geol(^cal  Society.    Abstracts  of  Proceedings,  318, 477, 545. 
J.  C.  Moore. — Glacial  Submergence,  372. 
S.  Haughton. — Change  of  Eccentricity  of  the  Earth's  Orbit  regarded 

as  a  Cause  of  Change  of  Climate.  3/4. 
Pratt.— The  Fluid  Theory  of  the  Earth,  430. 
.    The  Level  of  the  Sea  during  the  Glacial  Epoch,  632. 

London  Keview.    VoL  xii.     Nos.  301-313.    April  to  June  1866. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c 
Mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  402. 

Manchester  Geological  Society.  Transactions.  VoL  v.  No.  13. 
1865-66. 

G.  C.  Greenwell. — On  some  Coal  plants,  IM. 

C.  Haxdwick. — Geolopr  in  its  relation  to  Archaeology,  201. 

J.  Plant  and  E.  Williamson. — Geology  and  Fossils  of  the  Li^rula- 

flags,  or  Primordial  Zone,  of  the  Gold-districts  of  North  Wales, 

220  (plate). 

Microscopical  Society.  Address  of  the  President,  James  Glaisher, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.     1866. 

.    List  of  Members.     1865. 

Munich.  Sitzungsberichte  der  konigl.-bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften.    1865.    Vol.ii.    Hefte  3  &  4. 

V.  Eobell. — ^Ueber  den  Elipetenit,  ein  neues  Mangansilicat,  340. 
C.  W.  Gumbel. — ^Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  unteren  TriaMchichten 
in  Hochasien,  348  (plate). 

.    .    1866.    Vol.  i.  Hefte  1  &  2. 

C.  W.  Gumbel. — ^Das  Vorkommen  von  Eoxoon  in  dem  ostbayerischen 
Urgebirge,  26  (3  plates). 
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Northumberland  and  Durham.    Katoral  History  Transactions  of. 
VoLi.     Parti.    1865. 

J.  W.  Kirkbjr. — Bemains  of  Fish  and  Plants  from  the  "  Upper  lime- 
stone" of  the  Permian  Series  of  Durham,  64  (plate). 

iPalfieontographical  Society.    Monographs  of  British  Fossils.    Yol. 
xviiL    For  the  year  1864.    1866. 
A  Monograph  of  the  British  Fossil  Echinodermata  from  the  Oolitic 
Formations.    Vol  IL  Part  2.  On  the  Ophittroidea.    By  Thomas 
Wright 
A  Monograph  of  British  Trilohites.    Part  3.    By  J.  W.  Salter. 
A  Mono^praph  of  British  Betermntida,    Part  2.    By  John  PhiUips. 
The  British  Pleistocene  Mammalia.    Part  1.    By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins 
and  W.  Ayshford  Sanford. 

Paris.   Annales  des  Mines.    ^^  Serie.    Yol.  viii.  Livr.  5  <&  6.    1865. 
Dauhr^ — ^Eztraits  de  min^ralo^e,  210. 
Delesse  et  de  Lapparent — ^Extraits  de  G^ologie,  807,  397. 

.    .    .    Yol.  ix.  livr.  1.     1866. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  G&logique  de  France.    2*  S^rie. 


Yol.  xxiii.  Feuilles  1-5.    1866. 
D'Omalius  d'Halloy. — Sur  une  d^couTerte,  a  Mons,  d*mi  calcaire 

nx>8sier  avec  fossiles  semblables  a  ceux  du  calcaire  grossier  de 

Paris,  12. 
Toucas. — Sur  Tinfra-lias  du  Beausset  (Var),  13. 
Virlet — Sur  la  topographie  et  la  geologic  du  Mexique  et  de  FAm^- 

ri<|ue  centrale,  14. 
L.  Pillet — ^Le  terrain  argovien  aus  environs  de  Chamb^ry,  60. 
Amaud. — ^Des  argiles  lignitif^ros  du  Sarladais.  50. 
Levallois. — Sur  la  d^ouverte,  par  MM.  A.  Falsan  et  A.  Locard,  de 

deux  lits  ik  ossements  dans  le  Mont-d'Or  Lyonnais,  64. 
£dm.  Peliat — Sur  la  communication  pr^c^dente,  66. 
A.  Bou^.— Sur  lee  environs  de  Lahr,  70  (plate). 
J.  J.  BianconL— Sur  Tancien  exhaussement  du  bassin  de  la  M^diter- 

ran^,  72. 
A.  Locard. — Sur  la  presence  de  deux  hone^hah  dans  le  Mont-d*Or 

Lyonnais,  80. 

Philadelphia.    Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.    Proceedings,  1865. 
IToe.  1-5.    January  to  December. 

F.  B.  Meek  and  A.  H.  Worthen.— New  Types  of  Organic  remains 
from  the  Coal-measures  of  Illinois,  41. 

T.  A  Conrad. — Eocene  Lignite  Formation  of  the  United  States,  70. 

,    Catalo^e  of  the  Eocene  Annulata^  Foraminifera,  Echinoder- 
mata, and  Cirripedia  of  the  United  States,  73. 

A.  WinchelL — ^New  species  of  Fossils  from  the  Marshall  Group  of 
Michigan,  and  its  supposed  equivalents  in  other  States,  100. 

£.  D.  Cope. — Amphibamua  grandiceps,  a  new  Batrachian  from  the 
Coal-measures,  134. 

F.  B.  Meek  and  A.  H.  Worthen.— Kemarks  on  the  Genus  Taxocrmts, 
138. 

— — .    Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Crtnoidea,  &c.,  from  the 
Palaeozoic  Kodcs  of  Illinois,  143, 155. 

F.  B.  Meek. — On  the  genus  QHherUocrinuSf  166.  « 

toIn  zxn,— pabi  i.  2  t 
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Philadelphia.    Academy  of  Natural  Bdenees.    Froceedings,  1865. 
Nos.  1-5  (continued). 
T.  A.  Coniad. — OhservatioiiB  on  Amencan  Fosnls,  with  Descriptionfl 

of  two  new  species,  184. 
F.  B.  Meek  and  A.  EL  Worthen. — ^Palsdontology  of  Illinois  and  oth^ 

Western  States,  245. 
E.  B.  Meek. — Microscopic  Shell-stractuxe  of  Spirifer  etupkUdugj  Sow., 
&c,  275. 

Photographic  Journal.    Vol.  a.     Nos.  168-170.     April  to  June 
1866. 

Puy.    Annales  do  la  Soci^t^  d* Agriculture,  Sciences,  Arts  et  Com* 
merce.    VoL  xxv.    1862. 

.    .    VoLxxvL    1863. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.    New  Series.   VoL  iriv. 
No.  22.    April  1866. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.    Vol.  iii.    No.  10.     April  1866. 
Darwin  and  his  Teachings,  151  (lithographic  portrait). 

C.  Daubeny. — ^Antiquity  of  the  Volcanos  oT  Auvergne,  199. 

Reader.     Vol.  vii.     Nos.  171-184.     April  to  June  1866. 
Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 

D.  T.  Ansted's  '  Physical  G^eog^aphy  and  Geology  of  Leicesteishiie,* 
noticed,  351. 

Physical  Aspect  of  Palestine,  376. 

R  1.  Murchison.— Geology  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  377. 

Theory  of  Geological  Phenomena,  499. 

W.  B.  Dawkins  and  W.  A.  Sanford's  ^British  Pleistocene  Mammalia,' 

noticed,  422. 
C.  M.  Doughty.— Glaciers  of  Norway,  566. 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    New  Series. 
Vol.  ii.  Part  1.     1866. 

Eoyal  Geographical  Society.    Proceedings.    Vol.  x.    No.  3.    May 
1866.    • 
Schmidt — ^Volcanic  Eruptions  in  Santorin,  118. 

.    Journal.     Vol.  xxxv.     1865. 

J.  F.  Wilson. — ^Water-supply  of  the  Orange  Biver  Basin,  106  (map). 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.    Journal    New  Series.    Vol.  i.  Part  2. 
April  1866. 

.    Proceedings.    New  Series.    Vol.  L    Nos.  3-6.    ICardi  to 

June  1866. 

Boyal  Institution.    Proceedings.    Vol.  iv.  Part  3.     1866. 

W.  Pengelly. — ^Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  534. 
Boyal  Society.     Proceedings.    Vol.  xv.    Nos.  82-84.    1866. 

J.  Evans. — Possible  Geological  Cause  of  Changes  in  the  Pomtion  of 

the  Axis  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  46. 
C.  E.  von  Baer. — ^Discovery  of  the  Body  of  a  Mammoth  in  Arctic 

Siberia,  93. 
W.  B.  Dawkins.— Dentition  of  Rhinoceros  leptorhiHUS^  Owen,  106. 
C.  Schoifbmmer«— Amyl-compoundi9  firom  Petroleum,  131. 
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Boyal  Society.    Transactions.     Vol.  clir.     1864-65. 

J.  Prestwicli. — Theoretical  Considerations  on  the  Conditions  under 
which  the  (Drift)  Deposits  containing  the  Remains  of  Extinct 
Mammalia  and  Flint  Implements  were  accumulated,  and  on  their 
Geolorical  Age,  247  (2  plates). 

S.  Haugnton.— -Joint-systems  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall;  and  their 
Mechanical  Origm,  393. 

.    .    Vol.  dv.  Parts  1  &  2,     1866. 

T.  H.  Huxley.— Osteology  of  the  genus  GlyptodoHj  81  (6  plates). 

E.  W.  Bimiey. — Description  of  some  Fossil  Plants,  showing  Struc- 
ture, found  in  the  Lower  Coal-seams  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
579  (6  pktes). 

.     List  of  Fellows,  Foreign  Members,  &c.     1865. 


St.  Petersburg.    Verhandltmgen  der  kaiserlichen  QeseUschaft  fur,  die 
gesammte  Mineralogie.     Jahrgang  1863.     1864. 

H.  Hose. — Ueber  den  Samarskit,  1. 

N.  Barhot  de  Mami. — ^Beschreibimg  der  Astrachan'schen  oder  Kal- 
miicken  Steppe,  15  (coloured  map). 

C.  Pander. — Geognost^sche  Beobachtungen  auf  der  Ssamara'schen 
Biegung,  121  (coloured  map). 

P.  W.  Jeremejew. — ^Beschreibung  einiger  Andalusite  russischer  Fun- 
dorte,  135. 

E.  V.  Hoffmann. — Der  Jura  in  der  Umgegend  von  Bezkaja  Sasch- 
tschita  im  Orenburg'schen  Gouvemement,  148  (7  plates). 

Scientific  Opinion.     Vol.  i.     Nos.  1-3.     April  to  June.    1866. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 

D.  Mackintosh. — Geology  of  the  Moon,  4. 

D.  Page's  *  Gleology  for  General  Headers,'  noticed,  11. 
Coal  in  London,  39. 

F.  W.  Hutton.— Geological  IHstory  of  Malta,  53. 

Shanghai.    Journal  of  the  Kortb-Ohina  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatio 
Society.     New  Series.     No.  2.     December  1865. 


Lamprey. — Geology  of  the  Great  Plain,  1  (map). 
T.W.Kingsn'"      '^    '  "  .        -^ 


smiU.-— Geology  of  a  portion  of  Quimg-Tung,  21  (map). 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal.    Vol.  xiv.    Nos.  698-710.    April  to  June 
1866. 

Coal  in  China,  450 ;  in  Queensland,  479. 

Origin  of  Petroleum,  479. 

The  Coal  Question,  490. 

Copper  Trade,  491. 

Liyerpool  Coal  Trade,  494. 

Eruption  produced  by  an  Artesian  Well,  495, 

Bismuth  in  New  Zealand,  550. 

Turin.    Atti  della  R.  Accademia  delle  Scienze.    Vol.  L  Parts  1  &  2, 
1866. 
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Turin.    Memorie  della  Eealo  Accademia  delle  Scienze.    2***  Serie. 
Vol.  xxi, 

Perazzi. — Sul  concestramento  della  calcopirite  nel  ^aciinento  di 
pirottina  nicLelifera  di  Miggiando,  e  sulla  paragenesi  del  minenli 
cristallizzati  che  vi  si  trovano,  67. 

E.  Sismonda  e  De  Filippi. — ^Disquisizioni  paleontologiche  intonio  ai 
Corallarii  fossili  delle  recce  terziarie  del  distretto  di  Measiiiai  73 
(14  plates). 

La  Mannora  e  E.  Sismonda. — ^Nota  intomo  ai  giadmenti  cnprifm 
contenuti  nei  monti  serpentinosi  dell'  Italia  centrale,  396. 

G.  Seguenza. — Disquisizioni  paleontoloffiche  intomo  ai  Corallani  fos- 
sili delle  rocce  terziarie  deldistretto  oi  Messina,  399. 

Vienna.    Denkschriften  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaf- 
ten.    Vol.  xxiv.     1865. 

ZitteL — Die  Biyalven  der  Gosaugebilde  in  den  nordostlidien  Alp^, 

106  (11  plates). 
Laube. — ^Die  Fauna  der  Scliichten  von  St.  Caasian^  223  (10  plates). 

.    Sitzungsberichte  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissensdiaf- 
ten.     Vol.  H.  Hefte  3-6.     Abth.  i.     1865. 

linger. — Sylloge  plantarum  fossilium,  196. 

R.  von  Ettingsnausen. — ^Die  fossile  Floift  des  makrischschleeisclien 

Dachscliiefers,  201. 
Suess. — Ueber  die  Cephalopoden-Sippe  Acanthoteuthis,  R. Wagn.,  225 

(4  plates). 
Laube. — Die  Fauna  der  Schicbten  von  St.  Casrian.    Abth.  XL,  253. 
Bou6. — ^Vergleichung  gewisser  ehemaligen  geologischen  Phanomene 
mit  einigen  imserer  Zeit,  323. 
'.— Uel         -  -  - 

73 
neue  Anthozoen  aus  den  Hallstadter  Schichten,  381 
(4  plates). 
Krenner. — ^Krystallographische  Studien  iiber  den  Antimonit,  436  (II 
plates). 

.    — .    Vol.  H.  Hefte  3-5.    Abth.  ii.    1865. 

.    .     Vol.  lii.  Hefte  1  &  2.    Abth.  i.    1865. 

Bou^. — ^Ueber  die  mineralogisch-palaontologische  Bestimmnng  der 

geologischen  Gebilde,  sammt  Beispielen  .ihrer  Anwendung  zur 

Feststellung  der  Geologie  des  Erdballes;  ZVij  • 
Suess. — Ueber  Ammoniten,  part  1.,  71. 
Stoliczka. — ^Eine  Revision  aer  Gastropoden  der  Gosauachichten  in 

den  Ostalpen,  104  (plate).  ' 

Zittel. — Die  Bivalven  der  Gosaugebilde  in  den  nordostHchen  Alpen, 

226.  *^ 

Zepharovich. — Krystallographische  Mittheilungen  aus  den  chemis« 

chen  Laboratorien  zu  Graz  und  Prag,  237. 
Tschermak. — Ueber  das  Auftxeten  von  Olivin  im  Augitporphvr  und 

Melaphyr,  265.  -e  -r-  r  / 

-  Register  zu  den  Banden  43  bis  50  der  Sitsungsberichte  der 

math.-nat.  Classe  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften.    1865. 


Un^er. — Ueber  einige  fossile  Pflanzenreste  aus  Siebenbiiigen  imd 


Linger. — Ueber 

Ungarm  373. 

Reuss. — ^Zwei  i 
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Vienna.    Eaiserliche  Akademie  dor  Wissenscliaften  in  Wien.    Ab- 
Btxacta  of  Proceedings.    Kos.  8-13.     1866. 

Tschermak. — ^Ueber  Pseudomorphosen  der  Mineralien,  109. 
G.  Laube. — ^Fauna  der  Scbichten  yon  St  Cassian,  123. 

.    Jahrbuch  der  k.-k.  geologischen  Reichsanstalt.     Vol.  xvi. 

No.  1.    January  to  March  1866. 

H.  Hofer. — Beitra^  zur  Kenntnias  der  Trachyte  und  der  Erznieder- 

hige  zu  Nagyag  in  Siebenbiirffen,  1. 
M.  Yon  Hantken. — ^Die  Tertiarbude  der  Gegend  westlich  von  Ofen^  25. 
F.  V.  Hochstetter. — ^Zur  Erinnerung  an  Dr.  Albert  Oppel,  69. 
K  F.  Ton  Sommaruga, — Chemische  Zusammensetzung  des  Wiener 

T^ls,  68. 
A.  Pichler. — Cardita-Schichten  und  Hauptdolomit,  73. 
J.  Szabo. — Die  Trachyte  und  Rhyolithe  der  Umgebung  von  Tokaj,  82. 
J.  Cermak. — Die  Braunkohlenablagerungen  von  Handlova,  98. 
F.  Babanek. — Die  nordlichen  Theile  des  Trentschiner  Comitates,  106. 
Verhandlungen  der  k.-k.  geologischen  Reichsanstalt  1866. 

Warwickshire  Naturalists'  Field-club.    Proceedings.    1865. 

J.  Parker. — Bone-caves  of  li^ge,  1. 

P.  B.  Brodie. — Remarks  on  three  outliers  of  Lias  in  North  Shrop- 
shire and  South  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Cumberland,  and 
their  correlation  with  the  main  range,  6. 

Wiesbaden.    Jahrbiicher  des  Vereins  fiir  Naturkunde  im  Herzog- 
thum  Nassau.    Parts  17  &  18.    1862-63. 


II.  PERIODICALS  PURCHASED  FOR  THE  UBRARY. 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Zoologie.    Vol.  i.    1824. 

J.  Desnoyers. — ^Nouvelles  observations  sur  le  terrain  qui  contient  en 

Normandie  (d^partement  de  rOme),  le  bois  fossife  k  odeur  de 

trufles,  58  (plate). 
L.  Pareto. — Note  sur  les  bassins  tertiaires,  86. 
Dangerfield. — Aper9u  g^ologique  de  la  produce  de  Malwa  (Inde 

centrale,  249. 
Brongniart. — Sur   le  m^moire  de  M.  Constant  Pre  vest   "Sur  la 

Gdologie  des  Falaises  de  Normandie,  293. 
Desmarest — Note  sur  la  n^cessit^  de  retirer  le  corps  organist  nomm^ 

Amphitoite,  de  la  s^rie  des  Fossiles  animauz,  331. 
J.  de  Uharpentier. — ^Essai  sur  la  constitution  geognostique  des  Pyr€« 

n^es,  451. 

.     .     VoLu.     1824. 

A.  Bou^. — Sur  les  depots  Tertiaires  et  Basaltiques  de  la  partie  du 
Wirtemberg  et  de  la  Bavi^re,  au  nord  du  Danube^  5. 
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Aimalee  dee  Sciences  Katnrelles.    Zoologie.    Yol.  ii.  (contmued), 

L.  Bufour. — Sur  TAlumine  hydrat^e  silicif^re  ou  Lenrinite  des  envi- 
rons de  Saint-Seyer,  21. 

C.  P.  OlliTier. — Sur  un  nouTeau  gissement  du  Bitume  ^lastiqtte^  149. 

A.  Bou^. — M^moire  g^ologique  sur  les  Terrains  andens  et  eeconaairess 
du  Bud-oueet  de  rAllemagne,  au  nord  du  Banube,  178. 

■  M^moire  g^ologique  8ur  le  sud-ouest  de  la  France  evari  de 

quelques  observations  comparatives  sur  le  nord  du  meme  rojauxne, 
et  surtout  sur  les  bords  du  Khin^  387. 

Cuvier. — Sur  des  os  de  Secbe  fossUes,  486  (plate). 

^ ,    ,    VoLiii.     1824. 

E.  Mitscberlich. — Sur  la  m^thode  de  calculer  les  angles  des  Cristanx 

et  le  rapport  de  position  de  leur  faces,  149  (plate). 
J,  J.  N.  Httot. — Sur  le  banc  de  Grignon,  sur  le  Calcaire  lenfexmant 

des  lestes  de  v^taux,  et  sur  les  couches  sup^rieures  de  cette 

Ioc«lit^,  5. 
.    Note  G^ologique  sur  le  pr^tendu  Fosole  Hunuun  troar^  prte 

de  Moret  (Seine  et  Mame),  138. 
A.  Bou^. — M^moire  G^ologique  sur  le  sud-cst  de  la  France,  sulyi  de 

quelques  observations  comparatives  sur  le  nord  du  meme  rojaume, 

et  surtout  sur  les  bords  du  Rhin,  65,  299. 
A.  Brongniart. — Sur  un  M^moire  de  M.  Bonnard,  intitule  "  Notice 

g^ologique  sur  quelques  parties  de  la  Bourgogne,"  466  (plate). 
C.  Provost. — Sur  xme  Ichthyolithe  des  rochers  des  Vaches-Noires, 

243. 
V.  Jacquemont — Sur  le  gissement  du  Gypse  de  la  cote  orientale  du 

Greenland,  170. 

.     .     Vol.  iv.     1825. 

M.  de  Rivero. — Analyse  de  Teau  du  Rio-Mnagre  dans  les  andes  de 

Popayan.  66. 
A.  de  Humooldt. — Sur  quelques  pb^nom^nes  que  pr^sentent  le  soufre, 

rhydrog^ne  sulfur^  et  Teau  dans  les  volcans,  66. 
.    De  quelques  ph^nomSnes  physiques  et  g^logiques  qu'offi^nt 

les  CordilU^res  des  Andes  de  Quito  et  la  partie  occidentale  de 

THimalaya,  226. 
L.  von  Bucn. — Note  sur  Tile  de  Madfire,  14. 
A.  Bou^. — M^moire  g^logique  sur  le  sud-ouest  de  la  France  et  par- 

ticuli^rement  sur  une  Oolite  k  foug^res  de  Mamers  dans  le  d^parte- 

ment  de  la  Sartbe,  363. 
C.  Provost. — Sur  les  Schistes  calcaires  Oolitiaues  de  Stonesfield  en 

Anffleterre,  dans  lesquels  ont  416  trouv^  plusieurs  ossemens  fossilea 

de  Mammif^res,  389  (plate). 
W.  Webster. — Sur  la  constitution  g^ologique  des  environs  de  Bost<m, 

263. 
De  Basterot. — ^M^moire  g^ologique  sur  les  environs  de  Bordeaux. 

l^"  partie  comnrenant  les  ob^rvations  g^n^rales  sur  les  moUusques 

fossiles,  et  la  description  particulidre  de  ceux  qu'on  rencontre  dans 

ce  bassin,  492. 
Ad.  Brongniart. — Sur  les  v^g^taux  fossiles  renferm^  dans  lesGr^ 

de  Hoer  en  Scanie,  200  (plate). 
.    Sur  les  v^g^taux  fossiles  de  TOolite  ll  Foug^res,  de  Mamers, 

416  (plate). 
— -.    Sur  les  v^g^taux  fossiles  du  terrain  boujller,  et  sur  leujs  rap- 
ports avee  ler  v^g^taux  vivan£^  23  (plate). 
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Annalee  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Zoologic.    VoL  v.    1825. 

Berzelius. — Des  changemens  dana  le  eyst^me  de  Min^ralogie  Chi- 

mique,  qui  doivent  n^cessairement  r^sulter  de  la  propri^W  que  pos- 

s^nt  lea  corps  isomorpheSy  de  se  lemplacer  mutuellement  en 

proportions  incKfinies,  235. 
Bonnard. — Sur  une  nouTelle  Chaux  pliospliat^e  terreuse,  319. 
Vauquelin. — Examen  d'une  nouvelle  vari^W  de  Wolfiram  ou  Sch4elin 

ferru«n^,  110. 
— .    Note  sur  Tanalyse  d'un  ^hantillon  de  Phosphate  de  Manga^ 

n^  et  de  fer,  112. 
De  Humboldt.— 5ur  le  Platine  de  Sib^rie,  111. 

.    Sur  la  presence  du  S^^nium  dans  divers  Min^raux,  824 

C.  P.  Ollivier. — Sur  un  Sable  oxidul4  Titanif&re  des  bords  de  La 

Loire,  829. 
Marcel  de  Serres. — Sup  des  cavemes  de  Calcaire  grossier  k  ossemens, 

d^couvertes  dans  les  enrirons  de  Lunel-Vieil,  pr^  de  Montpellier 

S[^rault),  830. 
bigny. — Notice  sur  les  bees  de  C^pbalopodes  fossiles,  211  fplatej. 
.    Sur  deux  espSces  du  genre  Pt^roc6re,  obeerv^es  dans  le  CaL- 

caire  Juiassique  du  d^partement  de  la  Cllarente-lnfiSrieure,  188 

(nlate). 
G.  P.  Deehayes. — Sur  les  genres  Hippurite  et  Eadiolite,  205. 
F.  Soret — Catalogue  raisonn^  des  yari^t^s  d'Amphibole  et  de  Pyro- 

x^e,  provenant  du  Wolfsberg,  pr^  Czerlocbin  Bobeme,  887. 
A.  Cricbton. — Siur  le  dimat  du  monde  ant^diluTien,  sur  son  indepen- 

dance  de  I'mfluence  solaire^  et  sur  la  formation  du  Granite.  891. 
Alex.  Brongniart — Observations  sur  diverses  espScee  Min^raies,  430. 
L.  P.  Walmstedt — Examen  cbimique  du  Peridot,  461. 
Basoche. — Sur  quelques  Fossiles  du  terrain  interm^aire  des  environs 

de  Falaise,  473. 


-•     VoLvi.     1825. 


G.  A.  Mantell.-^ur  Tlguanodon,  reptile  fossile  nouvellement  d^cou- 

vert  dans  le  grfts  de  la  foret  de  Tiigate,  Sussex,  124  (plate). 
Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  une  Caveme  k  ossemens  fossiles,  518. 
Stromeyer  et  Haussman. — ^Analyse  du  S^l^niure  de  Plomb  natif, 

103. 
Delafosse. — Sur  la  m^thode  g^n^rale  du  R^v.  W.  Whewell  pour  cal- 

culer  les  angles  des  cristaux,  121. 
Wohler.— iSur  Tanalyse  du  plomb  phosphate  et  du  plomb  ars^niat^, 

et  sur  la  prince  du  Cblore  dans  ces  min^raux,  2»). 
Vauquelin. — Nouvelle  analyse  de  la  Dioptase,  355. 
Dubuisson. — Sur  les  d^pdts  de  Gr^  et  de  Poudingues,  488. 
Anon. — Note  sur  la  prince  de  Flode  dans  im  certain  nombre  d'Eaux 

min^rales,  508. 
Vauquelin. — ^Note  sur  la  Ddcouverte  d'un  ledure  d'argent  natif,  610, 
Anon. — ^Note  sur  le  Carbonate  de  sonde  natif,  511, 

-.    .    Vol.  vii.    1826. 

Dufresnoy  et  Elie  de  Beaumont — Sur  la  Constitution  g^ognostique 
et  lee  gites  m^tallif^s  du  Comouailles  et  du  Devonshire^  195 
(plate). 

Bertrand-C^e8lin.— Note  sur  la  Caveme  d' Adelsb«g,  en  Camiole,  458. 

Laugier. — ^Analyse  de  deux  Pierres  magn^siennes  provenant  des  mon- 
tagnes  d^OlliouIes  en  Provence  et  de  Cette  en  Languedoc,  243. 
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Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Zoologie.    Vol.  viii.    1826. 

H.  Ferrand. — ^Itin^raire  g^gnoetique  de  Fontainebleau  it  Chitoan- 

Landoii;  54  ^2  plates). 
H^rault—Sur  le  terrain  d'Alencon  et  de  ses  environs,  101. 
Brard.— Sur  la  pr^tendue  Mine  dMtain  de  S^gur^  111. 
Alex.  Brongniart — De  TArkoee.    Caractdres  min^ralogiques  et  g6o» 

logiques  de  cette  roche,  113  (plate). 
De  Kosbumowskj. — Sur  les  Trilobites  et  leurs  Gisements,  186  (plate). 
S.  de  Bustamente. — ^M^moire  sur  de  nouvelles  Tari^t^  de  Chaiuc  car- 
bonate et  d' Argent  sulfiir^  du  Mezique,  205  (plate). 
GaiUardot — Sur  quelques  Fossiles  du^te  bigarr^,  28(3  (plate). 
Alluand. — Notice  sur  TH^t^rosite,  THureauHte  (fer  et  maxigan^ 

phosphate),  et  sur  quelques  Min^raux  du  d^partement  de  la 

Haute- Vienne,  334 
Alex.  Brongniart — Sur  la  Bustamite,  bisilicate  de  mangan^  et  de 

cbaux  du  Mexique,  411. 
J.  Part. — Description  du  Squelette  du  Daim  fosaile  dlrlande  (Gsmct 

meffoceroa),  389  (plate). 

.     .     Vol.ix.     1826. 

Marcel  de  Serree. — Sur  la  Presence  de  deux  genres  de  Pachydamea, 

Choeropotame  et  Palaotheriumf  dans  les  breches  de  Sdte  (H^rault) 

et  de  Yillefranche-Lauraguais  (Haute-Cbronne),  191. 
Bertrand-Geslin. — Sur  la  Cayeme  k  Ossemens  de  Eiuiwell;  196  (plate). 
Marcel  de  Serres. — Note  sur  les  Cayemes  k  Ossemens  et  les  leeches 

osseuses  du  midi  de  la  France,  200  (plate). 
Anon. — Sur  la  pr^ence  de  TAnatase  dans  les  mines  de  diamant  du 

Br^il,  223. 
Studer. — Mat^riaux  pour  seryir  k  une  Monograpbie  de  laMolaase,  ou 

Recbercbes  g^ognostiques  sur  les  Kocbes  et  les  Corps  fossiles  qu'oii 

trouve  entre  les  Alpes  et  le  Jura,  252. 
Cuvier. — Ossemens  fossiles  du  Puy-de-D6me,  273. 
Dubreuil  et  Marcel  de  Serres. — I^ote  sur  un  Calcaire  d'eaa  doucey 

renfermant  des  debris  de  tortues  de  terre^  394. 

.     .     Vol.x.     1827. 

Marcel  de  Serres,  Dubreuil,  et  De  CbristoL — ^Note  sur  un  F^mur  de 

Mastodone  &  dents  ^troites  (Mastodon  angustidens)  d^couyert  dana 

les  terrains  marins  sup^rieurs  des  enyirons  de  Montpellier,  216. 
L.  yon  Bucb. — Sur  quelques  Pb^nomtoes  g^ognostiques  que  pr^sente 

la  position  relatiye  du  porpbyre  et  des  calcaires  dans  les  enyirons 

du  lac  de  Lugano,  195. 
W.  Buckland. — Relation  d'une  d^ouyerte  r^cente  d*OB  fossiles  fiidte 

dans  la  partie  orientale  de  la  France,  300  ^late). 
N.  Menge. — Sur  les  Mines  d'or  et  de  Platine  des  monts  Ouials,  886. 
E.  de  Beaumont — Sur  la  constitution  g^ologique  des  iles  Bal^aree, 

423  (plate).  o  i  ^ 

.     .     Yol.  xi.     1827. 

B.  Studer. — ^Remarques  g^ognostiques  sur  quelques  Parties  de  la 

cbaine  sententrionale  des  Alpes,  5. 
.    Analyse  de  quelques  Dolomies,  112. 

A.  Farffeau.— Sur  la  grotte  d'Osselles,  236. 

B.  Studer. — Notice  g^gnostique  sur  quelques  Parties  de  la  cbaine 
du  Stockbom,  et  sur  la  Houille  du  Simmenthal,  249  (plate)  ^  sur 
les  Coquilles  fossiles  qui  se  trouyent  dans  les  terrains  atoits,  266. 

Alex.  Brongniart — Sur  les  ^poques  g^ognostiques  qu'elles  indiquent. 
et  sur  la  montagne  de  Diableret^  266. 
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D0NATI0K8.  623 

Annales  des  Sciences  Natnrelles.    Zoologie.    Vol.  xi.  (continued). 

Brounner. — ^Analyse  de  la  Houille  de  BoltigeD,  280. 

Marcel  de  SeiTes.-<— Sur  la  s^rie  des  terraiiis  tertiairee  du  midi  de  la 

France,  325. 
.    Sur  les  Terrains  d'eau  douce  d^uyerts  rtomment  dans  lea 

enyirons  de  S^te^  893. 

.    •    Vol.  xii.     1827. 

ToumaL — Sur  deux  cayemes  a  ossemens  d^ouyertes  k  Bize,  dans  les 

enyirons  de  Narbonne,  78. 
Teissier. — Sur  un  Terrain  renfermant  de  nombreux  debris  de  Mollus- 

ques  et  de  reptiles  k  Brignon,  197. 
Alex.  Bronffniart. — Sur  le  m^moire  pr^^dent,  207. 
De  Bonnard. — Sur  la  Constance  des  faits  e^c^ostiques  qui  accom- 

pagnent  le  terrain  d'arkose  dans  Test  de  la  France,  298. 

.    .    Vol.  xiii.    1828. 

Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  un  f^mur  de  Mastodonte  k  dents  ^troites 
(Mastodon  angwitidem)  d^couyert  dans  les  saA>les  marins  aui  com- 
posent  r^tage  le  plus  ^l6ye  des  terrains  marins  sup^rieurs  aes  enyi- 
rons de  Perpiflnum,  73. 

W.  Bucldand.--Note  sur  des  traces  de  Tortues  obsery^es  dans  le  gr^ 
rouffe,  85. 

Dujaitlin. — Sur  la  constitution  cf^ognostique  de  la  Touraine,  122. 

J.  de  Cbristol  et  A.  Brayard. — Sur  quelques  esndces  nouyelles 
d'Hy^nes  fossiles  d^couyertes  dans  la  cayeme  de  Lunel-Viel  pr^ 
Montpellier,  141. 

Alex.  Brongniart — Sur  la  prince  de  la  Webst^rite  dans  Targile 
plastique  d'Auteml  pr^  Paris,  225. 

Deshayes. — Sur  le  Strophostome,  nouyeau  genre  de  coquilles  fossiles 
de  la  fiunille  des  Helices,  282  (plate). 

Ad.  Brongniart. — Sur  la  presence  du  Pecopteris  retietdata  dans  les 
mSmes  couches  en  Angleterre  et  en  France,  335. 

Dufresnoy. — Sur  Texistence  du  gypse  et  de  diyers  minerals  m^tal- 
lif&res  dans  la  partie  sup^rieure  du  lias  du  Sud-Ouest  de  la  France, 
394  (plate). 

C.  de  Montbret. — Sur  quelques  montagnes  du  Ilaut-P^rou,  420. 

Dufresnoy. — Sur  la  Glaub^rite  de  la  mine  de  sel  de  Vic,  444. 

.    .    VoLxiv.    1828. 

Alex.  Brongniart — ^Notice  sur  les  blocs  de  rocber  des  terrains  de 

transj^rt  de  SuMe,  5  (map). 
J.  Teissier. — Sur  les  terrains  d'Arkose,  des  enyirons  d'Anduze,  dans 

le  d^partement  du  Gaid,  63. 
Dufr^noy. — Sur  la  Couzeranite,  72. 
H.  Duncan.^^ur  lee  traces  de  pieds  d'animaux  imprim^  dans  le 

grte  de  la  cairi^  de  Comcokle-Muir,  Dumfries,  103. 
£.  de  Beaumont— Sur  un  gisement  de  y^g^taux  fossiles  et  de  B^em- 

nites,  situd  k  Petit-Coeur,  113. 
Ad.  Brongniart — Sur  les  y^g^taux  fossiles  des  terrains  d'antbradte 

des  Alpes,  127. 
E.  de  Beaumont — ^M^moire  sur  les  difiRSrentes  formations  qui,  dans 

le  syst^me  des  Vosges,  s^parent  la  formation  houilli^re  du  lias,  258. 
W.  Buckland. — Sur  ime  collection  de  fossUes^  y%6taux  et  animauX| 

et  de  xoches  du  pays  des  Birmans,  283. 
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B24  JDOKATIOKS. 

Annales  dee  Sciences  Naturelles.    Zoologie.    YoL  ziy.  (txmtmued)^ 
Clift. — Sur  lea  restes  fossiles  de  deux  esp^ces  nouyellefi  de  Mattcdomte 

et  d'autres  animaux  vert^br^s,  trouv^a  sur  la  rive  gauche  de 

rirawadi,  288. 
Bertrand-Geslin.— Sur  le  terrain  de  transport  I,  ossemens  du  Yal 

d'Amo  Sup^rieur,  Toscane,  363, 
A.  del  Rio. — ^Notice  sur  deux   nouveaux  min^raux  d^couTerts  k 

Culebras,  au  Mexique,  371. 
W.  J.  Broderip. — Sur  le  maclioire  d'un  Afammif&re  trouvde  dans  le 

schiflte  de  Stonesfield,  374  (plate). 
W.  H.  Fitton. — Sur  les  couches  des  carri^rea  de  Stonesfield,  qui  ren- 

ferment  les  ossemens  de  mammif^res,  378. 
Alex.  Brongniart — Sur  les  br^chea  osseusea  et  les  minerals  de  fer 

pisiforme  de  meme  position  g^ographique,  410  (2  plates). 

.     .     Yol.  XV.     1828. 

Toumal. — Sur  la  constitution  g^ognostique  du  bassin  et  des  environs 

de  Narbonne,  19. 
Ad.  Brcmgniart — Sur  les  plantes  fossiles  d'Armissan,  43  (plate). 
Goldfiiss. — Sur  ]fL  place  qu  occupent  les  trilobites  dans  le  r^gne  <mt™Alj 
.      83  (plate). 
Jaeger. — Sur  les  plantes  fossiles  du  gr^s  de  construction  de  Stattgart, 

Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  les  Arachnides  et  les  Insectes  fossiles,  98. 
Cuvier. — Sur  un   ouvrage  de  MM.  Croiset  et  Jobert,  intitol^^ 

"  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  fossiles  du  Puv-de-Dome,"  218. 
Ad.  Brongniart — Considerations  g^n^rales  sur  la  nature  de  la  V^g^ 

tation  qui  couvrait  la  surface  de  la  terre  aux  diverses  p^odes  de 

la  formation  de  son  ^orce,  225. 
ToumaL — Sur  la  caveme  de  Bize  pr^  Narbonne,  248. 
G.  P.  Deshayes. — Sur  la  famille  des  Rudistes,  258. 

E.  de  Beaumont — Sur  im  gisement  de  v^taux  fossilea  et  de  gn- 
pbite,  situ^  au  col  du  Cbardonet,  353  (plate). 

A.  Leufroy. — Sur  ime  nouvelle  esp^ce  d*Helice  fossile,  405. 

.    Sur  une  nouvelle  espdce  de  coquille  fossile  du  genre  Fimsgim 

TGrateloup),  Strophostome  (Deshayes),  401  (plate). 
Dubuisson. — our  le  s^l^niure  de  cuivre  trouv^  en  Am^rique  dans  lea 

minea,  dites  d^argent,  de  Santa-Rosa,  ^  quatre  lieues  d'^^uique,  408. 

F.  Dujardin. — Sur  les  terrains  terdaires  de  la  Touraine,  £^. 

De  Laizer. — Sur  Texistence  d'ossemens  fossiles  dans  le  tuf  on  p^p^ 

rino  d*Auvergne,  416. 
.    Sur  le  dusodile  d^couvert  en  Auvergne,  420. 

G.  P.  Deshayes. — Sur  le  genre  Podopside,  427. 

Ad.  Brongniart. — Essai  d  une  Flore  du  f^  bigarr^,  435  (5  plates). 

.     .     Yol.  xvi.     1829. 

Rang. — Description  de  cinq  esp^ces  de  coquilles  fossiles  appartenant 

k  la  dasse  des  Pt^ropodes,  492  (plate^. 
Alex.  Brongniart — Observations  additioneUes  k  la  notice  sur  ka 

minerais  de  fer  pisiforme  de  position  analogue  k  celle  des  br&ches 

osseuses,  89. 
Necker-Saussure. — Sur  les  brSches  en  m^me  temps  osaeuaeB  et  femi- 

ffineuses  des  mines  de  fer  de  la  Camiole,  91, 
F.  Dujardin. — Sur  les  Poudingues  qui  sunnontent  la  ciaie  groasidre 

en  Touraine,  112. 
Roxet — ^M^moire  g^ognostique  sur  une  partie  des  environa  d*AiX| 
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Annales  des  Sdenoes  Naturelles.    Zoologie.    Yol.  zri.  (emUnued). 

H.  de  Villeneuve.* — Sur  les  terrains  houillere  et  sur  lea  calcaires  qui 
leur  sont  inftSrieurs  en  Belgique,  162. 

J.  Desnoyers. — Sur  iin  ensenible  de  d^p6ts  marms  plus  r^ens  que  les 
terrains  tertiaires  du  bassin  de  la  8eine^  et  constituant  une  for- 
mation difltincte,  171,  402. 

Marcel  de  Serre8.---Sur  les  circonstances  qui  paraissent  avoir  accom- 
pagn^  le  d^p6t  des  terrains  tertiaires,  146. 

•Do  tionnard.--Sur  les  gites  de  mangan^  de  RomanSche,  286. 

.    .    Vol.  xrii.     1829. 

P.  Roux. — ^Description  d'une  nouyelle  esp^  de  crustac^  fossile,  84 
(plat»). 

Croizet  et  Jobert. — Sur  une  m&choire  d^AfUracothermm  trouv^  dans 
les  grds  tertiaires  de  la  Lima^e,  189  (plate). 

L.  von  Buch. — Sur  les  Ammomtes,  267  (plate). 

R  P.  Boblaye. — Sur  la  formation  Jurassique  dans  le  nord  de  la 
France,  36. 

Jobert — Sur  quelques  points  de  la  G^logie  de  FAuver^e,  89. 

Cassas. — Sur  le  tremblement  de  terre  des  environs  d' Alicante,  106. 

Dufi^noy. — Des  Formations  jurassiques  dans  le  sud-ouest  de  la 
France,  192  (plate). 

E.  de  Beaumont. — ^Note  sur  Funiformit^  qui  regno  dans  la  consti- 
tution de  la  ceinture  jurassique  du  grand  bassin  g^ologique  qui 
comprend  Londres  et  Paris,  254. 

Marcel  de  Serres  et  Farines. — Sur  la  caveme  h  ossemens  d'Argou,  276. 

H.  T.  De  la  Beche. — ^Note  sur  les  differences  soit  primitives,  soit  pos- 
t^rieures  au  derangement  des  couches,  qu'on  pent  observer  dans  les 
rocbes  stratifi^es,  particuliSrement  dans  celles  qui  sont  superieures 
au  gr^  rouge,  42o. 

Van  Breda  et  Van  Hees. — Sur  des  dents  de  Buminans^  de  Pacby- 
dermes  et  de  Camassiers,  trouv^es  dans  la  formation  crajeuse  de 
la  montagne  de  Sainte-Pierre  de  Maestricht,  446. 

Toumal,  fils. — Description  d'lm  depot  mixte  de  gypse  fibreux  secon- 
daire  et  de  rocbes  pyrog^nes,  46/. 

.    .     Vol.  xviii.     1829. 

L.  von  Bucb. — Sur  la  distribution  des  Ammonites  en  families,  417 

(plate). 
E.  ae  Beaumont. — ^Recbercbes  sur  quelques-unes  des  revolutions  de 

la  surface  du  globe,  presentant  differens  exemples  de  coincidence 

entre  le  redressement  des  coucbes  de  certains  svst^mes  de  mon- 

tagnes,  et  les  cbangemens  soudains  qui  ont  produit  les  lig^nes  de 

demarcation  cni'on  observe  entre  certains  etages  consecutifs  des 

terrains  de  seaiment,  6,  284  (3  plates). 
Rasoumovski. — ^Des  gros  blocs  de  rocbes  que  Ton  trouve  epars  ou 

accumuies  sur  des  terrains  de  natures  tr^-diverses,  133. 
C.  Lyell  et  R.  I.  Murcbison. — Sur  les  depots  lacustres  tertiaires  du 

Cantal,  et  leurs  rapports  avec  les  rocnes  primordiales  et  volca- 

niques,  172  (2  plates). 
Jobert.— -Sur  la  division  des  terrains  en  im  grand  nombre  de  coucbes 

de  differente  nature^  226  (plate). 
Toumal. — Considerations  tbeoriques  sur  les  cavemes  k  oesemens  de 

Bize,  pr&s  Narbonne  (Aude),  et  sur  les  ossemens  bumains  confon- 

dus  avec  dee  restes  d  animaux  appartenant  k  des  esp^s  perdues, 

342. 
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626  DONAXIONd. 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Zoologie.    Vol.  xviiL  (continued). 
L.  Ton  Buch. — Carte  g^logique  du  terrain  •entre  le  lac  d'Orta  et 

celui  de  Lugano,  258  (plate). 
E.  de  Beaumont--Sur  la  forme  la  plus  ordinaire  des  objections  tela- 

tiyes  k  Torigine  attribu^  k  la  Dolomie,  269. 
Naudot. — Sur  les  os  fossiles  de  Pakeotherium,  de  Ix^hiodon  et  de 

Crocodiles,  d^couyerts  k  ProTins^  dans  un  banc  r^gulier  de  calcaiie 

lacustre,  426  (2  plates). 
A.  G.  Eupfer.— Essai  d*un  tableau  g^ognostique  de  TOural,  441. 

.    .     Yol.  xix.     1830. 

E.  de  Beaumont — Sur  quelques-unes  des  revolutions  de  la  sur&ce 

du  globe,  &c.,  6, 177  (2  plates). 
Hozet — Notice  g^ognostique  sur  quelques  parties  du  d^partement 

des  Ardennes  et  de  la  Belgique,  113  (plate). 
Alex.  Brongniart — Sur  deux  m^moires  de  M.  Virlet,  relatiis  a  la 

G^ologie  de  la  Mess^nie,  et  notamment  a  celle  des  enyirons  de 

Modon  et  de  Navarin,  269. 
E.  de  Beaumont. — Sur  les  formes  et  1^  relations  des  Volcans,  d'apr^ 

M.  Leopold  Ton  Bucb,  et  particuli^rement  d'apr^  sa  description 

physique  des  Qes  Canaries,  390  (2  plates). 
De  Gasparin.— Sur  la  formation  d'un  lac  dans  le  d^partement  de  la 

Di^me,  424. 

.    .    Yol.  XX.     1830. 

Caucby,  SauTeur,  et  d'Omalius  d'Halloy. — Sur  les  m^moirea  pr^  ' 

sent!^  en  r^ponse  a  la  question  relatiTe  k  la  constitution  g^ologique 

de  la  province  de  Li^ge,  52. 
Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  les  rapports  qui  semblent  exister  entre  la 

disposition  g^n^rale  des  anciens  bassins  marins  littoraux,  et  la 

nature  des  d^pdts  tertiaires  que  Ton  j  observe,  65. 
J.  D.  Godmann. — Description  d'un  nouTeau  genre  de  quadruples 

mammif^res  fossiles,  292  (plate). 
Ad.  Brongniart. — Sur  la  composition  de  I'atmosph^  k  diverses 

^poques  de  la  formation  de  la  terre^  427. 

.     .    Yol.  xxi.     1830. 

P.  SaTi. — Sur  la  br^he  de  wake  et  de  calcdre  appel^  ''Mischio  di 

SerraTCzza,"  68. 
E.  de  Beaumont. — Sur  la  direction  et  Tfige  relatif  des  montagnes  ser- 
pentineuses  de  la  Ligurie,  413. 

.    .    Yol.  xxii.     1831. 

E.  de  Beaumont. — Sur  les  rapports  qui  existent  entre  le  relief  da  sol 

de  rUe  de  Geylan  et  celui  de  certames  masses  de  montagnes  qu^on 

aper9oit  sur  la  surface  de  la  Lune,  88  (plate). 
.    Sur  les  obserrations  faites  par  M.  Rozet  dans  les  montagnes 

du  nord  de  TAfirique,  110. 
Boblave. — Sur  la  constitution  g^ologique  de  la  Mor^,  113  (plate). 
E.  de  Beaumont.— Sur  un  travail  de  M.  Conybeare,  intitule  '<£xamen 

de  ceux  des  ph^nom^nes  g^ologiques  qui  touchent  de  plus  pr^  aox 

sp^cidations  th^oriques,"  173. 
Kupffer. — ObserTations  gj^ognostiques  faites  pendant  un  Toyage  dana 

les  euTirons  du  mont  Elbronz^  dans  le  Caucase,  239. 
Bozet — ^Notice  gdologique  sur  les  euTirons  d'Alger,  318. 
Alex.  Brongniart— Sur  im  memoirs  de  M.  Dufi^noy,  ayant  pour  titre 

''Des  caract^res  particuliers  que  pr^nte  le  terrain  de  craie  dans 

le  sud  de  la  France  et  sur  les  pentes  des  F^n^/'  436  (plate). 
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DONATIONS.  627 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Zoologie.    Yol.  xxiii.    1831. 

Alex.  Brongniart. — Sur  les  orbicules  siliceux  et  sur  les  fonnes  k  sur- 
faces courbes  qu*affectent  les  agates  et  les  autres  silez,  166. 

.     — -.    YoLxxiv.     1831. 

C.  Provost. — Sur  le  nouvel  ilot  yolcanique  de  la  mer  de  Sicile,  103. 
CuTier. — Sui  un  tiavail  de  M.  Deshayes  ayant  pour  titre  "  Tableaux 

comparati&  des  coquilles  yiyantes  avec  les  fossiles  des  terrains  ter« 

tiaires  de  TEurope/'  17a 
Dufr^noy. — Sur  la  position  g^logique  du  calcaire  de  la  Brie,  et  en 

particulier  sur  celui  des  environs  de  Cbampigny,  240. 
KebouL — Sur  la  structure  des  Pyr^n^es,  263. 
Rovdin. — Sur  une  ^meraude  gisantesque,  260. 
Cuvier. — ^Analyse  des  travaux  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences, — ^Min^ra- 

loffie  et  g^olone,  184. 
Beudant-^ur  1  Histoire  des  Y^g^taux  fossiles  publico  par  M.  Adolphe 

Brongniart,  435. 

.     .     Yol.  XXV.     1832. 

Dufir^nov. — Sur  les  diverses  ^poques  de  souldvemeift  de  la  chaine  des 

Trr^n^es,  88. 
T.  dnristie. — Sur  certains  d^p6ts  r^ns  de  la  Sicile  et  sur  les  pb^no<- 

mdnes  relatifs  k  leur  ^l^yation,  164  (2  plates). 
Pentland. — ^Note  contenant  la  determination  des  ossemens  fossiles  des 

cayemes  yoisines  de  Palerme,  208. 
Bozet. — Note  sur  la  g^ologie  des  environs  d'Alger,  214. 
E.  de  Beaumont — Fragmens  g^ologiques  tir^s  de  Stenon,  de  Strabon 

et  du  Boun-Debescb;  337. 

.    .     Yol.  xxvi.     1*832. 

G.  Rose. — ^B^unioh  du  Pyroxene  et  de  rAmphibole  en  une  soule 

esp^e  min^rale,  90. 
E.  de  Beaumont — ^Fragmens  g^ologiques  tir^s  dcStenon,  de  Eazwini 

et  du  Boun-Debescb,  365. 
Lesauvage. — Sur  le  genre  de  Polypier  fossile,   ThamnasUrie,  328 

(plate). 

.     .     Yol.  xxvii.    1832. 

Dufir^noy.— De  la  relation  des  Opbites,  des  Gypses  et  des  sources 
salves  des  Pyr^n^  et  T^poque  k  laquelle  remonte  leur  apparition, 
170. 

Chaudruc  de  Orozannes. — Sur  un  m^moire  par  M.  Girard  relatif  k  des 
d^pdts  d'Hmtres  dans  le  d<^partement  de  la  Cbarente-lnf^rieure, 

J.  Dumas. — Sur  un  m^moire  de  M.  H.  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  sur  les 
calcaires  nitrifiables  des  environs  de  Paris,  448. 

.    .    Yol.  xxviii.     1833. 


DufWnov. — Sur  la  position  g^logique  du  marbre  Campan,  181. 
H.  de  Thury. — Sur  les  cavemes  calcaires  de  Cusy,  dans  les  Beav^^es, 
et  sur  les  sables  aurif^res  et  gemmif^res  du  Cb^ran.  en  Savoie,  Si^, 
A.  Brongniart— ^ur  les  travaux  g^ologiques  de  M.  C.  G^y,  394. 

-.  . .    Yol.  xxix.     1833. 


L.  von  Buch. — Sur  les  Ammonites  et  leur  distribution  en  families ; 
sur  les  espies  qui  appartiennent  aux  terrains  les  plus  anciens,  et 
sur  les  Ooniatites  en  particulier,  5,  43  (6  plates). 
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Ad.  Brongniart — Sur  un  Conif^re  foaaile  du  tenain  d'eau  douoe  do 

rile  d'Ueodroma,  16& 
Dufir^noy. — Sur  le  ffisement  de  la  mine  de  fer  de  KaBC^  et  sur  le 

terrain  dans  lequel  elle  est  endav^,  69. 
Virlet. — ^Notes  g^logiques  sur  les  lies  du  nord  de  la  Gr^ce,  et  en 

particidier  sur  un  tenain  de  calcaire  d'eau  douce  &  lignites,  100. 

.     Kevue  Bibliographique,     1829-31. 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Zoologie.    2^Sme.    YoLi.    1834. 

Cuvier's  'Reclierclies  sur  les  ossemens  fossiles,'  noticed^  265. 

Alex.  Brongniart  et  F.  Cuvier. — Sur  un  m^moire  de  M.  dmstol, 
ayant  pour  objet  de  ramener  au  genre  Dugcng  les  debris  fossiles 
que  M.  Q.  Cuyier  avait  rapprocb^  des  JXppopotames,  282. 


Yol.  ii.     1834. 


G.  A  Mantell. — Sur  la  d^couverte  des  ossemens  fossiles  de  Vl^utH- 
nodon,  dan^la  formation  de  Glauconie  sableuse  (Lower  Greensaiid)| 
63. 

G.  de  Mimster. — Sur  les  Clymhies  et  les  GomatiUi  du  calcaire  de 
transition  du  Ficbtelgebirge,  65  (6  plates). 

-.     .     .     Yol.  iii.     1835. 


Gaillardot. — Sur  les  fossiles  du  calcaire  concbylien  de  la  Loraine^ 

extraites  d'une  lettre  adress^  aux  redacteurs,  46. 
L.  von  Buch. — Sur  les  Huitres,  les  Gryph^  et  les  Exogyres,  296. 

-.     .     .    Yol.  iv.     18351 


De  Cbristol. — Sur  les  caract^res  des  grandes  esp^ces  de  Rhinoceros 

fossiles,  44  (2  plates). 
De  Humboldt -^ur  des  empreintes  de  pieds  d'un  quadrupMe  dans  la 

formation  de  gr^  bigarr^  de  Hildburghausen  en  Allemagne,  135 

(plate). 
Link. — Sur  des  traces  de  pattes  d^animaux  inconnus  contTe-^preuTto 

dans  le  gr^,  pr^  de  Hildburghausen,  139. 
De  Christol. — Cfomparaison  de  la  population  contemporaine  dee  Mam- 

mi^res  de  deux  bassins  tertiaires  du  d^partement  de  FH^nlt,  193 

(2  plates). 


Yol.v.     1836. 


BlainviUe. — Sur  le  empreintes  trouv^  dans  gr^s  bigarr^,  317. 
Deshayes. — Sur  la  temperature  des  p^riodes  tertiaires  en  Europe 

d'apr^s  la  distribution  des  coquilles  fossiles,  289. 
Falconer  et  Cautley. — Sur  le  Stvatherium  giganteuniy  nouyeau  genre 

de  Ruminant  fossile,  348  (plate). 
Hitchcock. — Sur  des  empreintes  de  pieds  d'oiseaux  dans  le  grds  rouge 

de  Massachusets,  154,  206. 
Flourens.— Sur  une  tete  d^ours  fossile,  224. 

-.    .    .     Yol.vi.     1836. 

Deshayes. — Sur  les  "  Observations  g^n^rales  sur  le  genie  BdenmUe/^ 

par  M.  de  BlainviUe,  354 
Milne-Edwards. — Sur  un  noureau  genre  de  Polypiers.  fossiles  nomm^ 

M^c^rite,  345. 
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Annales  des  Bciencee  Naturelles.   Zoologie.  2*  Serie.  YoL  vi  (can" 
tinned), 

DujardiiL-^ur  lee  Polypieta  fossiles  de  la  Craie,  319. 

Alex.  Brongniart.-— Sur  rexistence  de  fossiles  xnicroscopiqueB  dans  les 

roches  en  apparence  homog^nes,  56. 
D'Orbigny.— Sur  dee  ossemens  fcMwileB  d^couTerts  dans  une  assise 

nouyelTe  de  Targile  plastique  du  bassin  de  Paris^  126. 
Ehrenberg.— Sur  Fezistence  d^Infiisoires  fossiles  et  sur  leur  profusion 

dans  la  nature,  231  (plate). 
Kaup. — Sur  le  Dinotherium,  124. 

Duvemoy. — Sur  quelques  fossiles  de  FAlsace  et  du  Jura,  262. 
De  Blainyille. — Sur  une  t^te  de  chameau  fossile  trouy^e  dans  le  gr^ 

du  Sous-Hjmaliuay  317. 
Sfilne-Edwards. — Sur  les  Polypiers  fossiles  du  genre  Eschare,  321 

(4  plates). 

.    .    .    Yol.  vii    1837. 

Cautley  et  Falconer. — Sur  les  animaux  fossiles  d^couyerts  dans  les 

coucnes  sup^rieures  des  d^p6ts  tertiaires  des  montagnes  Siyalek  de 

THimalaya,  60. 
Baker. — Sur  le  chameau  fossile  du  Sub-Himalaya,  62. 
Lartet. — Sur  les  ossemens  fossiles  des  terrains  tertiaires  de  Simorre, 

de  Sansan,  &c.,  dans  le  d^partement  du  Gers,  et  sur  la  d^ouyerte 

r^cente  d'une  machoire  de  singe  fossile,  116. 
.    Sur  les  ossemens  fossiles  trouv6s  dans  le  d^partement  du  Gers. 

122. 
Be  BlainviUe. — Sur  la  d^ouyerte  de  plusieurs  ossemens  fossiles  de 

quadrumanes  dans  le  d^pot  tertiaire  de  Sansan^  pr^  d'Auch.  232. 
H.  Milne-Edwards. — Sur  ime  br^he  osseuse  situ^  entre  Qran  et 

Mers-el-Kebir,  216. 
Baker  et  Burand. — Sur  la  m^boire  fossile  d'un  quadrumane  qui  se 

rapprocbe  des  genres  Semnopithkque  et  CynocSpfiale,  370. 
Eudes  Deslongcbamps. — Sur  le  PeekHopleuron  Bucklandi,  grand  Sau- 

rien  fossile  mterm^diaire  entre  les  Cfrocodiles  et  les  Lizards,  255. 
Darwin. — Sur  la  d^couyerte  de  quelques  ossemens  fossiles  et  sur  leur 

profusion  dans  la  nature,  27. 
Tiurpin. — ^Analyse  ou  4tude  microscopique  des  difi^rens  corps  orga* 

ms6s  et  autres  corps  de  nature  diverse,  qui  peuvent,  acciaenteUe- 

ment,  se  trouyer  enyelopp^s  dans  la  p&te  translucide  des  silex,  129. 

•    .    .     Yol.  yiii.     1837. 

Jourdan. — Sur  tm  rongeur  fossile  d'eau  douce  du  centre  de  la  France, 
consid^r^  comme  un  type  g^n^rique  nouyeau,  le  genre  Ihendomy$, 
127.  ' 

Falconer  et  Cautley. — Sur  la  d^ouyerte  de  deux  nouyelles  esp^ces 
de  Quadrumanes  fossiles,  255. 

Serres. — Sur  ime  Argonaute  fossile,  128, 


Yol.  ix.     1838. 


OweiL — Sur  le  cr^e  du  Toxodoti  PUUinseSy  erand  mammif^re  perdu 
que  Ton  doit  rapporter  k  Tordre  des  Pachydermes,  mais  qui  ome  en 
m^me  temps  des  affinit^s  avec  les  Rongeurs,  les  Edent^  et  les 
C6tac6s  berbiyores,  25  (plate^. 

Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  les  ammaux  des  terrains  tertiaires  marine 
sup^rieurs  d^couyerts  dans  le  sol  inmierg^  des  enyirons  de  Mont- 
pellier;  380. 
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Hnued). 

Maicel  de  Serres.    Sur  les  cayerneB  &  ossemenSi  380. 

H.  oan  Meyer.^^ur  lea  ossemens  fossiles  du  grte  bigair^  de  Soultz- 

les-BainS;  376. 
Mnne-Edwards. — Sur  les  Crisies,  les  Horn^res  et  pluffleuis  autiee 

Polypes  yiyans  ou  fossiles,  dont  rorganisation  est  anidogae  k  celle 

des  Tubulipoiesy  193  (6  plates). 


Yol.  X.     1838. 


De  Laizer  et  De  Parieu. — Sur  un  nouyeau  genre  dePachydenne  fossile, 

335  (plate). 
Be^cn. — Sur  les  Gmiatites  qui  se  trouyent  dans  les  terrains  de  tian- 

sition  du  Ehin,  65  (2  plates). 


YoLxi.    1839. 


De  Laizer. — Sur  la  mtU^oire  d W  Camassier  fossilei  nomm^  Sj^enodan 

leptorht/nchus,  27. 
De  BlainyiUe.— Sur  Tanciennet^  des  Edent^  a  la  surface  de  la  terre, 

113. 
Lund. — Sur  les  Mammif^res  fosoles  du  Br^sil.,  214. 
Neckejr. — Sur  la  nature  min^ralogique  des  Coquilles,  52. 

-.    .    .    YoLxii.    1839. 

R.  Owen. — ^Description  d'une  dent  et  d'une  portion  de  squelette  da 

Ohptodm,156, 
Lund. — Sur  la  Faune  fossile  du  Br^l,  205. 
Harlan. — Sur  le  BasUosaure  et  le  Batrachiosaure,  221. 
F.  Dujardin. — Sur  une  t^te  fosdle  d^Myanodon  trouy^e  au  boid  du 

Tarn;  pr^  de  Kabasteins^  379. 

-.    .    .     YoLxiiL     1840. 

Lecoq. — Notice  sur  les  trayaux  de  M.  Voltz,  348. 

Lucas. — ^Nouyelle  esp^  de  Crustac^  fossile.  63. 

Lund. — Nouyelles  recherches  sur  la  Faune  fossile  du  Br^sil  810. 

Oucliako£ — Sur  un  Termes  fossile,  204. 

Yoltz. — Sur  le  genre  AcHnocamax^  354. 

-.    .    .    Yol.  xiv.     1840. 

Marcel  de  Serres. — ^Description  de  quelques  fossiles  nonyeaux  (genres 
7)f$oa  et  Nisea)  du  midi  de  la  France,  5  (2  plates). 


YoLxv.    1841. 


ChristoL — Sur  diyers  ossemens  fossiles  attribu^  par  Cuyier  k  deux 
Phoques,  &c.,  et  rapport^s  au  Metaxytherium,  nouyeau  genre  de 
C^tac^,  307  (plate). 

-.    .    .    Yol.  xvi.     1841. 

Edwards  (H.  Milne^. — ^Rapjjort  sur  un  mdmoire  de  M.  Duyal  lelatif 
aux  BeUmnites  des  terrains  cretac^  inf^euis  des  enyiions  de 
Castellane,  281. 

Marcel  de  Serres.— Sur  la  d^couyerte  d'un  squelette  entier  de  Mektx^ 
thmum,  24.  -^  ^ 
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Annales  des  Sciences  Natoielles.  Zoologie.  2°  S^rie.  Yol.  xyi.  {eon- 
dnued). 

D'Orbigny  (AlcideV — Considerations  pal^ntologiques  et  g^ographi- 

ques  sur  les  C^nalopodes  acStabulifires.  17. 
.    Considerations  zooloj^ques  et  geologico-geographiques  sur  lee 

Ammonites  du  terrain  CT^tAc6, 113. 


YoL  xvii.     1842. 


D'Orbigny. — Considerations  zoologiques  et  g^ologiqaes  sur  lea  Um- 

distes,  173. 

,    Considerations  sur  les  C^JuUopodea  des  terrains  cretaces^  230. 

,    Memoire  sur  deux  genres  nouveaux  de  Cephalopodes  fossiles, 

362  (2  plates). 
Eschricht — ^Nouvelles  remarques  sur  le  DkerM,  379, 

— .     .    — -.    Yol.  xviii.     1842. 


Boucbard-Chantereaux. — Sur  le  genre  Productus,  168  (plate). 
D'Orbigny. — Memoire  sur  les  Beiemnites,  241. 

-.     .     .     Yol.  xix.     1843. 

D'Orbigny. — Sur  la  paieontologie  de  TAmerique  meridionale^  com- 

paree  k  la  paieontologie  Europeenne,  263. 
Owen. — ^Description  du  squelette  d'un  paresseux  gigantesque  fossile 

(le  Mylodon  roimstus),  2^1  (plate). 

-.    .    .    Yol.  XX.     1843. 


Edwards  (Milne-). — Sur  deux  Crustaces  fossiles  de  Tordre  des  Iso- 

pedes,  326. 
Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  les  grandes  Huitres  fossiles  des  terrains  ter- 

tiaires  des  bords  de  la  Mediterranee,  142  (2  plates). 
D'Orbigny,  A.^^ur  Tensemble  des  Gasteropodes  des  terrains  cre- 

taces;  26. 

-.    .    3«Serie.    Yol.  i.    1844. 

Duvemov. — Sur  une  mftcboire  de  Girafe  fossile  decouyerte  k  Issou- 

dun,  36  (plate). 
Owen. — Sur  des  ossements  fosses  d'un  animal  ^gantesque  de  la 

famille  des  Autrucbes,  188. 
Yalenciennes. — Description  de  quelques  dents  fossiles  de  poissons^ 

trouves  aux  environs  de  Staoueli  (Alger),  99  (plate). 

-.     .    .     Yol.  ii.     1844. 

Agassiz. — Sur  la  succession  des  poissons  fossiles  dans  la  serie  des  for- 
mations geologiques,  251. 

Marcel  de  Serres.---Sur  les  terrains  d'eau  douce  du  bassin  emerge  de 
Castelnaudary :  CoquHles,  168  (plate). 


Yol.  iii.     1845. 


Agassiz. — Sur  les  poissons  fossiles  de  Taigile  de  Londres,  21. 
.  Cautley  et  Falconer. — Sur  le  Colossochelya  ettlas,  tortue  fossile  gigan- 
tesque decouyerte  dans  Flnde,  190. 

D'Orbigny. — Sur  les  lois  qui  president  k  la  distribution  geograpbique 
des  mollusques  c6tiers  manns^  193, 
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Forbes. — Sur  la  distribution  topographique  des  Mollusques  maiina 

Marcel  de  Serres.— Sur  lea  foesiles  du  basain  d'Aiz,  249. 

.    .    .    YoLv.     1846. 

Gervais  ^aul). — Sur  diyerses  espdces  de  Mammifferee  foamles  da  midi 

de  la  fVance^  248. 

w    Mamnuf^res  fossiles  de  Vaucluse,  257. 

.    Mammif^res  fossiles  de  TH^rault,  263. 

— —  et  Marcel  de  Serres.— MammifSres  fosailee  de  I'H^rault,  296.  ^ 
Owen. — Description  de  quelques  cranes  fossiles  trouT^  par  M.  Bun 

dans  uue  couche  de  gres  a  rextr^mit^  sud-est  de  rAfiique,  et  coo- 

stituant  \m  nouveau  genre  de  Reptiles  (le  Dicj^nodon),  oana  Toidie 

des  Sauriens;  271. 


Yol.vi.     1846. 


Agfassiz  et  Desor. — Catalogue  raisonn^  des  families,  des  genres  et  des 
especes  de  la  classe  des  Echinodermes,  306  (2  plates). 

-.    .     .     Vol.  Til.     1847. 

Agassiz  et  Desor. — Catalogue  raisonn^  des  Ecbinides,  129. 
Marcel  de  Serres  et  Figuier. — Sur  la,  petrification  des  coquilles  dans 
la  M^terrandCi  21. 


Vol.  viii.     1847. 


Agassiz  et  Desor. — Catalogue  raisonn^  des  Echinides,  5,  865. 

P.  Gerrais. — Surles  Mammif^res  fossiles  du  midi  de  la  Fraooe,  203. 

et  Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  les  Mammif^res  dont  on  troave  les 

restes  fossiles  dans  les  sables  marins  de  MontpelUer,  224. 
Alcide  D'Orbigny. — Considerations  zoologiques  et  g^ologiqiies  sur 

les  Bracbiopiodes,  241  (plate). 

-.    .     .     Vol.  ix.     1848. 

Milne-Edwards  et  Haime. — Sur  la  structure  et  le  developpement  des- 

polypiers  en  general,  37  (3  plates). 
.    Monograpbie  des  Turbmolides,  211  (4  plates). 


.     .     .     Vol.  X.     1848. 

Milne-Edwards  et  Hume. — ^Monograpbie  deeEupsammideSy66  (plate). 
.    Monograpbie  des  Aatr^ides,  224  (6  plates). 

.     .     .     Vol.  xi.     1849. 

^l^Milne-Edwards  et  Haime. — ^Monograpbie  des  Astreines^  233. 

.    .    .     Vol.  xii.     1849. 

Boucbard-Chantereaux. — Sur  un  nouveau  genre  de  Bracbiopode  (le 

Damd8onia\  84  (plate). 
Milne-Edwards  et  Haime.— Monograpbie  des  Astr^ides^  96. 
— ^^    Discours  ndcrologique  sur  M.  de  BlainviUe,  376. 
Haime. — Sur  la  Milnia.  nouveau  irenre  de  Toidre  des  Ecbinides.  217 

(phte).  ^  ^ 

Quatrefnges.— Sur  la  ScoUcia  prisca,  ann^lide  fossile  de  la  ends,  265. 

— . .     4«  Sdrie.     Vol.  V.     1856. 
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Annales  des  Scienees  Nfttorelles.  Zoologie    4*'  Sdrie.  Yol.  vi.   18£i^. 

Hubert — Sur  la  faune  des  premiers  sediments  tertiaires  paridens 
(Mammif^ree,  Pachydennes,  du  genre  Coryphodcn)^  87  (2  plates). 

.     .    .    Vol.  vii.     1857. 

Blanchard. — ^De  la  determination  de  quelques  oiseanx  fossiles  et  des 
caract^res  ost^ologiques  des  Gallides,  91  (3  plates).  ■ 


Yol.  Tiii.     1857. 


Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  les  alterations  des  coquilles  des  moUusques 
Lamellibranches  et  Qast^ropodes,  377. 


Yol.  ix.     1858. 


Beaumont,  Elie  de. — Sur  un  nouveau  gisement  des  fossiles  decouvert 
demidrement  en  Angleterre,  318. 

Delbos. — Sur  les  ossements  des  cavemes  de  Sentheim  (Haut-Rliin), 
pr^cM^es  d'obsenrations  sur  Tosteologie  de  Tours  brim  des  Pyre- 
nees, 195. 

Falconer. — Sur  deux  nouvelles  esp^s  de  Mammif^res  fossiles  trou- 
Tees  dans  Toolite  de  Purbeck,  et  appartenant  au  genre  Floffiaulax, 
317. 

-.     .     .    Yol.  X.     1858. 


Salter. — Sur  Texistence  d'un  poisson  fossile  dans  la  coucbe  inferiettre 
des  roches  de  Ludlow^  342. 

-.    .     .     Yol.  xi.     1859. 

-.    .    .    Yol.  xii.     1859. 

Marcel  de  Serres. — Sur  les  modifications  que  les  coquilles  eprouvent 
et  qui  ne  dependent  d^aucune  affection  morbide,  377. 


Yol.  xiii.     1860. 


Delbos,  J. — Sur  les  ossements  des  camassiers  des  cayemes  de  Sentheim 

(Haut-Rhin),  47. 
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Defence  of  the  "  Coloitibs." — Part  III.    By  M.  J.  Babeakdb. 

\Phtenae  das  Colofkies. — m.  fitude  g^n^nde  flur  nos  Stages  €K-H,  areo  applioa- 
tion  Bp6ciale  sux  enTirons  de  HJubooep,  pr^  Prague.  Par  J.  Barrande 
1866.] 

This  last  contribution  from  the  pen  of  M.  Barrande  treats  specially 
of  the  two  highest  members  of  his  "  iMrd  fauna,"  which  are  weU 
developed  in  flie  typical  district  of  Hlubocep,  and  are  subdivided  by 
the  author  as  follows  : — 

metres. 

^  Ad.  Soft  grey  and  ^reeniflh  shales 2(M0 

h  2.  Shales  alternating  with  thin  bands  of  impure  sand- 
stone    150-200 

h  1.  Variously  coloured  highly  fossiliferons  shales,  with 

a  few  calcareous  bands  at  the  base   20-60 

'  ^  3.  Compacted  nodular  limestone    50-100 

g  2.  Shales  containing  thin  layers  of  calcareous  nodules    20-150 
^1.  Beds  of  nodular  limestone 150^200 

The  lowest  division  of  g  rests  conformably  on  F,  the  passage  from 
the  one  member  to  the  other  being  gradual.  Between  g  1  and  g  2 
there  nowhere  exists  any  strongly  marked  line  of  separation ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  transition  takes  place  by  repeated  alternations  of  thin 
bands  of  limestone  and  beds  of  shale,  tiie  former  diminishing  in 
thickness  as  we  ascend  to  higher  levels,  while  the  intervening  beds  of 
shale  become  progressively  thicker.  Towards  the  central  portion  of 
g  2  the  nodular  limestone  bands  are  reduced  to  a  few  subregular 
layers,  or  are  altogether  absent.  The  passage  into  the  overlying  g  3 
is  equally  gradual.  Thin  bands  of  yellow  and  red  nodular  limestone 
separate  the  shales  towards  the  highest  part  of  this  division,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  numerous  as  we  ascend,  finally  become  pre- 
dominant, and  are  succeeded  by  the  compacted  nodular  limestone 
beds  g  3.  This  latter  resembles  precisely  the  lower  bed  g  1,  but 
differs  widely  in  the  species  and  relative  number  of  its  organic  re- 
mains. Li  the  vicinity  of  Chotccz  and  Hinter  Kopanina  g  2  con- 
tains beds  of  trap-rock  interstratified  with  the  shales. 

Between  g  3.  and  h  1  the  transition  is  more  marked,  although  at 
Hortin  and  near  Holin  there  is  an  apparent  alternation  of  the  lugher 
beds  of  the  one  with  the  lower  beds  of  the  other.  In  some  localities, 
however,  as  in  the  valley  of  Srbsko,  the  shales  of  A 1  abut  against  the 
higher  limestone  of  G.  Nevertheless  M.  Barrande  is  unwilling  to 
a^nit  that  there  exists  a  real  unconformability  between  the  two 
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members,  and  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  disoordanoe  by  the 
supposed  effects  of  denudation  and  subsequent  change  of  position 
(p.  19).  The  two  higher  members  of  K  rest  confojmably  on  the 
lower  one.  They  are  entirely  unfossiliferous,  with  the  exoeption  of 
a  few  fiicoidal  impressions  on  the  surfaces  of  the  sandstones  which 
characterize  the  middle  division. 

Of  the  rich  fauna  contained  in  these  two  zones  in  Bohemia, 
amounting  altogether  to  254  species,  a  very  small  number  only  are 
known  to  Britain.  The  fish-remains  referred  to  the  genera  Cooah- 
steuSf  Aster olepisy  Oompholepis,  and  Ctenacanthus,  which  occur  in  ^  1, 
are  sdl  absent  from  British  Silurian  strata.  Coccosieus  first  appears 
in  zone  F,  but  the  species  does  not  pass  up.  Hence  vertebrate  genera 
which  characterize  our  Old  Bed  Sandstone  series,  in  Bohemia  occur 
many  hundred  feet  lower  down  in  the  geological  scale. 

As  regards  the  Invertebrata  the  general  results  are  given  in  the 
follSwing  Table  :— 

Oenercd  Table  of  the  Vertical  Distribution  of  the  Fossils  in  the 
Stages  O  and  H. 


Genera 

and 
species. 


F. 


9'- 9" 


9^^' 


AS  A»  yi  &^.  g^&g».  g^  &g»,  G  &  H 


Species  common  to 


Total    I 

number  ' 

of  recur-, 

rent 


G-H. 


Fishes 

Crustacea 
Cephalo] 
PteroL 
Gasteropoda  .. 
Brachiopoda 
Acephala    ... 
Radiata 


862 

21 


1 
2 
2 

1 
3 
0 
0 


2 

4 
2 
0 
2 

1 
0 


7 
13 
6 
2 
12 
6 
3 


3056 


170  39791 15 


303 


21 


15 


11     I      49 


The  total  number  of  species  in  the  two  stages  G  and  H  is  there- 
fore 303,  which,  deducting  49  for  recurrent  species,  leaves  254  for 
the  entire  fauna.  Of  the  15  species  which  occur  in  H,  there  are 
only  4,  namely,  Orthoceras  equisetum,  Barr.,  Avicula  consangms^ 
Barr.,  A.  rarissima,  Barr.,  and  Cardiola  retrostriata,  V.  Buch,  which 
are  not  contained  in  G.     The  latter,  however,  occurs  in  E. 

56  species  pass  up  from  stage  F,  and  30  firom  stage  E.  Of  these 
86  species,  12  are  common  to  both  these  stages,  leaving  74  species,  or 
one-third  nearly,  as  common  to  the  two  upper  and  two  lower  zones 
of  the  third  fauna. 

g  1  and  g  3  are  undistinguishable  lithologically,  but  are  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  difference  in  their  palaeontological  contents,  all 
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Hie  classes,  except  the  Cephalopods,  being  lai^ly  represented  in  g^, 
while  the  Cephalopods  are  more  numerous  in  ^  3,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2  (p.  54). 

g  2  and  h  1  may  be  similarly  distinguished.  The  two  beds  toge- 
ther contain  54  species.  Of  these,  about  16  species  occur  in  the 
lower  beds  which  do  not  occur  in  the  higher,  while  the  higher  con- 
tain two  species  only  which  are  not  found  in  the  lower.  The  two 
highest  members  of  H  are  unfossiliferous  and  are  not  therefore  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  shale  below. 

Comparing  the  Silurian  system  of  Bohemia  with  that  of  England, 
M.  Barrande  finds  that  while  a  complete  correspondence  exists  be- 
tween the  grand  divisions,  it  does  not  extend  to  the  minor  ones. 
Thus  the  fossils  which  characterize  the  Upper  Silurian  system  of  Eng- 
land and  the  "  third  fauna  "  of  Bohemia,  considered  as  a  whole,  con- 
stitute one  and  the  same  general  fauna,  which,  at  its  commencement, 
presented  very  close  relationship, but  which,  from  local  or  other  causes, 
imdcrwent  in  each  country  a  different  evolution,  and  hence  that  the 
different  zones  in  the  two  countries  as  distinguished  by  their  fossils 
are  merely  local  subdivisions  which  have  no  correspondence,  although 
comprised  in  the  same  period  of  time  during  which  the  Silurian  sy- 
stem was  being  deposited.  Thus  we  find  that  of  the  2000  species 
which  characterize  the  third  fauna  of  Bohemia  and  the  500  in  England 
there  are  only  57  species  in  common,  32  of  which  had  existed  previ- 
ously in  British  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  although  some  of  them  do  not 
appear  in  the  second  fauna  in  Bohemia.  Of  these  57  species,  50 
occur  in  the  Wenlock,  and  27  in  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  one  passes 
up  into  the  passage-beds.  In  Bohemia  51  of  these  57  species  are 
found  in  stage  E,  12  in  stage  F  (7  being  recurrent  species),  5  in  stage 
G  (4  being  recurrent  species),  and  1  in  stage  H  (JAngula  cornea) 
(pp.  175 1 176). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  abstracting  the  passage-beds,  the  Upper 
Silurian  fauna  of  England  is  suffidentiy  (maniere  satisfaisante)  re- 
presented in  the  stage  E  of  Bohemia,  and  that  stages  F,  G,  and  H  of 
the  Prague  Basin,  and  especially  the  two  last,  are  not  certainly  present 
in  England  (p.  177). 

To  render  this  more  clear  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  chief 
palsBontological  characters  of  G  are  (1)  the  predominance  of  Trilobites, 
and  especially  of  Dalmanites  and  Bronteus,  and  the  presence  of  Caly' 
mene  in  the  horizon  of  ^r  1 ;  (2)  the  reappearance  of  Cephalopods  of 
the  genera  Phragmoceras  and  Gomphoceras  in  ^  3,  which  had  disap- 
peared at  the  close  of  stage  E  ;  (3)  the  appearance  of  Oonatites,  rela- 
tively considerable,  analogous  to  those  of  tiie  Devonian  system  which 
had  already  been  ushered  in  by  some  rare  forms  in  stage  F ;  (4)  the 
sporadic  appearance  of  Coccosteus  and  Asterolepis*,  hitherto  generally 
considered  as  exclusively  proper  to  the  Devonian  period.  These 
elements  are  entirely  wanting  in  England,  not  only  in  the  Wenlock 
and  Ludlow  rocks,  but  even  in  the  passage-beds.  K,  therefore,  we 
give  to  palsBontological  evidence  the  value  we  have  hitherto  attributed 
to  it  in  the  classification  of  deposits,  and  above  all  in  the  comparison 
*  Carboniferous? 
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o£  basins  geographically  separated,  it  is  evident  that  in  Eni^and 
there  is  no  distinct  subdivision  which  can  be  considered  as  espedally 
the  stage  G  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  stage 
H,  of  which  the  fauna  is  but  a  feeble  continuation  of  that  of  G. 

In  Eussia  and  the  Baltic  provinces  the  progress  of  discovery  has 
confirmed  the  equivalence,  already  laid  down  in  1845  by  Sr  B. 
Murchison,  between  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Oesel  and  those 
of  England ;  but  Dr.  Schmidt  remarks  that  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Ludlow  rocks  cannot  be  recognized  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  Island 
of  Oesel,  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  of  the  43  spedes  of  fish 
belonging  to  this  zone,  12  of  them,  among  which  Ptertchthys  {^Asiero^ 
lepia^  occurs  at  Ohhesaare-Pank  associated  with  Phacops  Dovm- 
tngiat,  Calymene  Blumenbachi,  Orthoeeras  btdlaium,  0.  trocheaUy  Osr^ 
diola  interrupta,  Fterinea  retrofUxa,  Eetzia  Salteri,  Strophomena 
JUosGy  Chonetes  lata,  and  other  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  fossils,  showing 
as  remarked  by  M.  Barrande,  that  the  presence  of  fish-remains  by  no 
means  vitiates  the  Silurian  character  of  the  last  phases  of  the  third 
fauna.  From  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  fossils  supplied  by  Dr. 
Schmidt  with  those  of  Bohemia,  it  appears  that  21  species  are  com- 
mon to  both  localities,  of  which  20  belong  to  stage  E,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  fish-remains,  the  Ughest  zone  of  the 
Isle  of  Oesel  is  anterior  in  age  to  stage  G  of  Bohemia,  but  that  ^^ 
of  many  types  appeared  there  at  an  earlier  period  than  than  they  did 
in  the  Silurian  basin  of  Prague. 

In  Sweden  and  Gothland  stage  E  is  represented  by  22  and  stage 
F  by  10  species  common  to  those  countries  and  Bohemia,  thus  con- 
firming the  views  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Dr.  Schmidt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks,  the  higher  zones  G  and  H 
being  entirely  absent.  In  Norway,  as  in  Sweden  and  Gothland, 
nine-tenths  of  the  species  common  to  that  locality  and  Bohemia 
belong  to  stage  E,  stage  F  being  but  feebly  represented ;  beds  referred 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  Ludlow  period  being  surmounted  conformably 
by  unfossiliferous  sandstones  and  marls  1000  feet  in  thickness,  which, 
are  considered  by  Prof.  Eoemer  to  be  of  Devonian  age.  In  Thuringia, 
Saxony,  and  Franconia,  beds  corresponding  with  the  first  phase  of 
Barrande's  third  faui)La,  namely,  zone  E,  are  succeeded  by  depoedts 
placed  more  or  less  high  in  the  Devonian  series.  The  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  Harz  have  been  referred  by  Prof.  Giebel  to  the  horizon  of  the 
Wenlock  in  England  and  zones  E  and  F  in  Bohemia,  and  the  presence 
of  Monoprion  Sagittarius  removes  all  doubt  as  to  their  Silurian  age ; 
but  the  mixture  of  Lower  Devonian  forms  with  those  of  the  third 
fauna,  together  with  several  types  of  fishes,  and  especially  Otena^ 
eanthus,  recall  the  upper  calcareous  zones  F  and  G  of  Bohemia;  but 
the  large  number  of  species  of  Capidus  which  coexLst  with  these  fish- 
remains  in  the  Harz  contrasts  with  the  nearly  total  absence  of  that  type 
in  zone  G,  whilst  analogous  forms  are  sufficiently  common  ia  z<nie  F 
and  again  in  zone  E ;  and  although  some  Brachiopods,  like  Bhynefuh- 
netta  cuneata,  are  referable  to  the  former,  the  greater  number  apper- 
tain rather  to  the  latter.  At  present,  therefore,  the  data  are  too 
fragmentary  and  incomplete  for  tie  position  of  these  beds  to  be  deter- 
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mined  with  certainty  (p.  211);  but  it  is  possible  that  farther  research 
in  the  Harz  may  sooner  or  later  confirm  the  facts  observed  in  Bohe- 
mia,  of  the  sporadic  appearance  of  fishes  towards  the  close  of  the 
SUnrian  period,  along  with  DcdmaniteSy  Bronteus,  Acidaspis,  and  other 
types  characteristic  of  zone  G  (p.  212).  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that 
tile  deposits  of  the  Harz  form  part  of  the  great  Palaeozoic  zone  of  the 
north  like  those  of  the  environs  of  Hof  ,  and  were  separated  from  the 
Bohemian  basin  by  an  ancient  barrier  of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline 
rocks.  In  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  France  no  beds  higher  than  zone  E  have 
been  observed,  nnless  it  is  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire, 
where  M.  Cailliaud  has  observed  the  coexistence  of  several  spedes 
characteristic  of  stage  F,  with  others  considered  as  Devonian. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic,  M.  Barrande  considers  the  North  American 
representatives  of  his  third  division  of  the  Silurian  system,  and 
arrives  at  somewhat  difierent  conclusions  from  those  drawn  by  MM, 
de  Yemeuil,  D.  Sharpe,  and  Hall.  Excluding  the  Clinton  and  Medina 
groups  as  passage-beds  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  system, 
he  includes  the  Niagara  group  and  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Hdder- 
berg  series  as  representing  his  zone  E.  Zone  F  is  represented  by  the 
Oriskany  Sandstone,  the  remaining  members  of  the  upper  Helderberg 
series  being  regarded  as  representing  generally  zones  G  and  H ;  and 
he  considers  that,  by  means  of  certain  Devonian  forms  in  the  Upper 
Helderberg  series,  these  beds  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
Devonian  system  of  Europe  than  are  those  of  Bohemia,  which  contain 
a  smaller  number  of  Devonian  types. 

Becapitulating  his  facts,  M.  Barrande  observes  that  the  coimtries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bohemia,  namely.  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and 
Franconia,  do  not  present  a  single  trace  of  the  last  phase  of  tibe  third 
fauna,  but  that  the  first  phase  of  this  fauna  is  distinctly  recognized. 
The  Silurian  rocks  of  these  countries  appear  to  belong  to  the  great 
northern  Palffiozoic  zone,  like  England,  Russia,  and  &e  Harz,  the 
faunas  of  which  present  us  with  more  marked  connexions  with  the 
phase  of  Hfe  appertaining  to  zones  G  and  H. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  which  belong  to  the  same  northern  zone,  and 
are  intimately  related  to  England  by  the  character  of  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  its  Upper  Silurian  fauna,  present  none  of  the  phases  of 
the  latter  part  of  that  period.  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  on  the 
contrary,  although  forming,  like  Bohemia,  part  of  the  great  central 
Palffiozoic  zone,  and  presenting  the  earlier  phase  of  the  third  fauna, 
are  equally  devoid  of  the  latter  portion ;  but  there  are  beds,  considered 
in  France  as  representing  the  Lower  Devonian  system,  which  contain 
fossils  similar  to  forms  ^sseminated  through  zones  E,  F,  and  G. 

In  England,  the  Isle  of  Oesel,  and  the  Harz,  zones  G  and  H  ap- 
pear to  be  partially  represented.  In  the  Upper  Ludlow  and  passage- 
beds  of  England  we  find  six  genera  of  fishes  associated  with  fossib 
of  Silurian  types ;  but  the  Trilobites  DdlmaniUs  and  Bronteus,  and 
the  Cephalopods  with  a  contracted  orifice,  characteristic  of  the  higher 
beds  of  Bohemia,  are  absent,  as  also  are  the  Ooniatitts  and  Cardiola 
retrostnata.  In  the  Isle  of  Oesel,  where  the  number  of  fishes 
amounts  to  43  species^  among  which  are  Coceosteus  and  AMteroUpis, 
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there  are  associated  with  them  nnmerons  fossils  characteristic  of 
the  earlier  period  of  the  third  fauna,  whilst  the  Crustaceans  and 
Cephalopods  appertaining  to  the  latter  part  of  that  fauna  are  entirely 
wanting.  In  the  Harz,  however,  the  presence  of  Otenacanthus  among 
fishes  and  of  Dahnanites  and  Bronteua  among  Tnlobites,  associated 
with  forms  of  Devonian  type,  renders  it  probable  that  the  limestones 
of  Magdesprung  represent  an  epoch  near  those  represented  bj  stages 
G  and  H  (p.  266). 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  closest  analogy  to  the  fauna 
of  G  and  H  is  found  in  the  Upper  Helderberg  group  (especially  in  the 
State  of  New  York),  which,  by  its  Gasteropods,  Acephala,  and  Bra- 
chiopods,  presents  clearer  connexions  with  the  Devonian  fauna  of 
Europe  than  do  the  similar  zones  of  Bohemia. 

With  respect  to  the  connexions  between  these  two  higher  zones 
and  the  Devonian  system,  after  passing  in  review  all  the  evidence  to 
be  derived  from  organic  remains,  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  generally  they  are  not  more  directly  united  to  the  Devonian 
fauna  than  are  the  higher  zones  of  any  of  i^e  other  Silurian  countries 
where  the  third  fauna  has  a  less  vertical  development,  and  is  even 
reduced  to  its  first  phase ;  for  if  in  Bohemia  they  contain  the  genus 
Ooniatiiesj  which  is  not  met  with  elsewhere,  in  the  former  they  contain 
several  genera  of  fishes,  and  of  other  types,  as  Calceola,  Grammy$ia, 
Pleurodktyumy  ifec.,  which  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  among  Devo- 
nian fossils,  and  which  are  completely  wanting  in  the  Bohemian 
Silurian  rocks.  And,  with  reference  to  specific  connexion,  the  two 
upper  stages  in  Bohemia  contain  fewer  species  identical  with  Devo- 
nian forms,  and  fewer  representative  forms,  than  do  the  inferior 
stages  E  and  F.  In  fact  his  researches  lead  him  to  the  apparently 
paradoxical  conclusion  that  the  two  highest  members  of  his  third  fauna 
present  less  strong  connexions  with  the  Devonian  system  than  do 
those  which  immediately  precede  them. 

Taken,  therefore,  from  a  pals&ontological  point  of  view  stages  G 
and  H  preserve  completely  a  Silurian  character,  and  are  not  united 
to  the  Devonian  system  except  by  those  usual  links  which  announce 
the  approach  of  a  succeeding  period.  [H.  B.  H.] 


Elements  of  Chemical  avid  Physical  Geology.     By  Dr.  Gfstav 
BiscHOP,  For.Mem.G.S.,  <kc.     Vol.  II.  Second  Edition*. 

[Lehrbuch  der  chemischen  und  physicalischen  Ckolo^e.  Yon  Dr.  GiutaT 
Bischof,  For.  Mem.  G.S.  Zweite  ganzlich  umgearbeitete  Auflage,  Band  II. 
Bonn,  1864.] 

In  this  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bischofs  well-known 
*  Elementsof  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,'  the  whole  of  thematerial 
of  the  former  edition  has  been  re-arranged,  more  especially  with  a  view- 
to  condensation,  but^  as  a  large  amount  of  additional  matter  has  been 
incorporated,  the  dimensions  of  the  work  are  still  very  great,  the 

♦  Volume  i.  of  this  edition  was  noticed  in  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  toI.  xx. 
Part  II.  Misoel.  p.  13. 
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volume  in  question  extending  to  not  less  than  952  pages  of  large 
octaTo  size ;  the  hulk  woiild  have  heen  still  further  increased  if  all  ti^e 
analjTses  contained  in  the  first  edition  had  heen  given  in  full,  instead 
of  heing  merely  referred  to  in  foot-notes,  as  is  done  in  several  in- 
stances. While  in  the  first  volume  the  general  chemical  principles 
involved  in  the  changes  of  the  earth's  crust  are  set  forth,  the  second 
treats  of  the  salts  occurring  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  taking  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term  and  according  to  the  ordinary  chemical  classification. 
The  volume  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  the  firot  comprising  the  Haloid 
salts,  the  second  the  oxy-salts  of  acids  which  are  easily  soluble  or 
misdhle  in  all  proportions  with  water,  and  the  third  those  of  the 
nearly  insoluble  sHicic  acid,  or  silicates.  A  fourth  division  treats  of 
the  most  important  of  the  minerals  which,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
have  been  produced  from  the  decomposition  of  silicates.  The  volume 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a  purely  chemical  mineralogy,  in  which, 
without  referring  to  their  external  characteristics,  the  composition^ 
formation,  metamorphism,  replacement,  and  decomposition  of  the  non- 
metallic  minerals  ia  considered,  the  metallic  minerals  being  reserved 
for  a  third  volume. 

The  division  into  chapters  is  continued  from  the  first  volume, 
commenciDg  with  chapter  xvii.  and  ending  with  chapter  xlii.  The 
first  chapter  (xvii.)  contains  general  remarks  on  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  fluorides,  and  on  their  presence 
in  crystalline  rocks  and  lavas.  Chapter  xviii.  is  devoted  to  chloride 
of  sodium,  under  the  headings  of  rock-salt  and  salt-lakes ;  the  former 
is  shown  to  be  deposited  from  sea- water  by  slow  evaporation,  on 
account  of  its  great  purity,  rock-salt  being  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  pure  chemical  compound  occurring  in  nature,  some 
varieties  yielding  by  analysis  100  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  salt  from  brine-springs,  on  the  other  hand,  being  produced  by 
rapid  concentration  of  the  solution,  decrepitates  when  heated,  portions 
of  the  mother-liquor  containing  uncrystallizable  chlorides  being  en- 
tangled among  the  crystals.  The  great  difference  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  existing  in  sea- water  and  in 
saliferous  rocks  is  explained  by  showing  that,  although  sea-water 
contains  16*4  times  more  salt  than  gypsum,  the  smdler  absolute 
amount  of  the  latter  salt  represents  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  necessary 
for  saturation,  while  the  chloride  of  sodium  only  amounts  to  7  per 
cent.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  solution  will  be  suflftciently 
concentrated  to  allow  of  the  deposit  of  gypsum  when  37  per  cent,  of 
water  has  been  evaporated,  whereas  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
not  less  than  93  per  cent,  before  any  salt  can  be  separated.  In  this 
way  the  great  masses  of  gjrpsum  and  anhydrite  accompanying  the 
salt-masses  of  the  Alj)s  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  by 
partial  concentration  of  sea- water  which  was  removed  before  the  salt 
had  time  to  be  deposited.  The  notices  of  salt-lakes  contain  numerous 
interesting  particulars  of  the  composition  of  the  water  of  the  Elton 
Lake  in  the  Crimea,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium^  and  the  variable  amount  of  common  salt,  that  it 
contains  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Chapter  xix.  treats  of  fluorides,  the  author  noticing  the  combinations 
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of  flaoiine  with  other  dements ;  flnor  spar,  its  produdion,  aflsociAtioiiy 
and  pseudomorphic  forms,  and  the  more  complex  minerals  cryoHte, 
topax,  and  pycnite.  It  is  suggested  that  the  latter  may  he  fonned 
from  cryolite,  a  douhle  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  when  the 
fluoride  of  sodium  is  replaced  hy  a  silicate  of  alumina,  topaz  heing  pro- 
duced when  the  same  replacement  afliacts  a  portion  of  the  fluoride  of 
aluminium. 

In  chapter  xz.  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carhonates  are  treated  at 
considerable  length,  commencing  with  the  degree  of  solubility  of 
artifidal  and  natural  carbonates  of  lime ;  then  follow  the  methods  by 
which  calcareous  pseudomorphs  are  formed.  The  carbonates  of  mag- 
nesia, baryta,  strontia,  iron,  and  manganese  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  interesting  subject  of  the  formation  of  dolomite  is 
reserved  for  the  next  volume.  The  subject  of  the  composition  of  the 
natural  carbonates  of  iron,  sparry  iron  ore,  day-ironstone,  black  band, 
Ac,  is  most  elaborately  treated,  no  less  than  fifty-seven  analyses  of 
these  minerals  being  given. 

Chapter  xxi.  treats  of  the  different  earthy  sulphates,  gypsum, 
Epsomite,  heavy  spar,  and  celestine,  their  various  methods  of  occur- 
rence, tnuisformations,  &q.  The  difficulty  of  finding  an  ongin  for  the 
great  masses  of  sulphate  of  baryta  common  in  the  newer  mineral 
deposits,  no  baryta-salt  being  recognizable  in  the  composition  of 
crystalline  rocks,  is  adverted  to,  as  are  also  the  recent  researches  of 
Max  Mitscherlich*,  who  announces  the  presenceof  baryta,  var3ring  in 
quantity  from  0*45  to  2*33  per  cent.,  in  felspars  fr^m  the  Eifel  and 
8.  Qothard.  The  production  of  sulphate  of  baryta  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  solutions  containing  witherite  and  gypsum  is  de- 
scribed at  length,  with  numerical  illustrations. 

Chapter  xxii.  on  phosphates,  commences  with  a  notice  of  the  various 
minerals  containing  phosphoric  add  other  than  the  ores  of  the  heavy 
metals;  the  author  then  treats  of  Fownes's  investigations  on  the 
presence  of  phosphates  in  crystalline  rocks  and  lavas,  and  proceeds 
to  consider  the  solubility  of  Uie  different  substances  containing  phos- 
phate of  Hme  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  add.  This  varies  very 
greatly,  apatite  requiring  393,000  parts  of  water  for  complete  solu- 
tion, while  the  scrapings  of  the  bones  of  a  freshly  killed  ox  dissolve 
in  4000  parts,  and  predpitated  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  requires  only 
1500  parts.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  formed  when  alkaline  phosphates 
are  heated  with  silicate  of  lime.  When  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved 
in  carbonated  water  is  brought  into  contact  with  alkaline  fluorides, 
fluoride  of  calcium  is  deposited  and  phosphate  of  soda  remains  in 
solution.  This  reaction  is  suggested  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  increase 
of  fluorine  in  fossil  bones.  Phosphate  of  iron  (Vivianite)  is  noticed 
at  some  length,  and  a  description  is  given  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
bones  forming  the  skeleton  of  a  drowned  miner,  which  was  found 
in  the  Scharley  zinc-mine  in  Silesia,  upon  reopening  the  workings 
after  they  had  been  dosed  for  three  centuries.  Yivianite  may  be 
produced  by  double  decomposition  from  apatite  and  sulphate  or  car- 
bonate of  iron.     Notices  of  the  best  known  occurrences  of  phosphates 

*  Pogg.  Aon.  voL  cxi.  p.  361. 
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n  vegetable  and  animal  structures,  as  well  as  in  sedimentary  rocks, 
with  remarks  on  the  continued  circulation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  minerals,  through  plants  to  animals,  and  its  return  through  the 
decomposition  of  organic  remains  to  the  mineral  state,  close  the 
chapter. 

Boracic  acid  and  borates  form  the  subject  of  chapter  xxiii. ;  the 
occurrence  of  boracic  acid  in  the  Suffioni  of  Tuscany  associated  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  described ;  and  the 
decomposition  of  boracite  in  the  limestone  from  which  the  hot  springs 
rise  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  origin.  The  formation  of  tourmaline, 
ike,  is  reserved  for  the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  granite. 

The  third  and  most  important  part  of  the  work,  comprising  chapters 
xxiv.  to  xli.,  extending  to  nearly  600  pages,  treats  of  the  various  sili- 
cates found  in  nature,  and  the  general  remarks  at  the  commencement 
treat  of  their  probable  composition  and  origin.  Of  the  former  sub- 
ject it  is  remarked  that  the  formulsB  in  use  for  the  more  complex 
silicates  are  of  little  other  value  than  that  of  expressing  the  indivi- 
diial  views  of  the  chemists  by  whom  they  are  propounded.  Through- 
out this  portion  of  the  work  the  composition  of  the  minerals  is  expressed 
chiefly  by  their  oxygen  quotients,  that  is  the  fiwjtions  obtained  by 
dividing  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide 
bases  taken  together  by  that  of  the  silica.  With  regard  to  the  origin 
of  crystalline  silicates,  the  author  is  disposed  to  consider  them  aa 
essentially  formed  by  the  action  of  water  from  amorphous  masses  ; 
thus  he  remarks  that,  as  a  rule,  lavas,  especially  those  of  newer  date, 
are  not  crystalline,  although  when  sufficiently  thick  they  may  take 
years  in  cooling :  this  view  is  especially  brought  out  in  the  conside- 
ration of  the  origin  of  leudte,  a  mineral  which  occurs  most  abundantly 
and  in  the  largest  crystals  in  Vesuvian  lavas  of  pre-historic  origin. 
Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  glass  becomes  crystalline  when  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  changes  for  a  long  period,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Brewster  and  Zirkel  in  medieeval  glass  taken  from  the  windows  of 
Saint  Andrew's  and  Cologne  Cathedrals. 

The  system  of  arrangement  of  the  descriptive  notices  of  the  sili- 
cates is  based  upon  the  relations  of  their  pseudomorphs  to  each  other, 
the  series  being  commenced  with  the  zeolites,  which  never  appear 
except  in  their  own  proper  forms ;  felspar  is  made  to  take  the  second 
place,  from  the  fact  that  orthoclase  has  been  found  in  the  forms  of 
laumonite  and  analdme,  and  therefore  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  derivable  from  zeolites.  The  last  members  of  the  series 
are  the  difficultly  decomposable  substances :  mica,  chlorite,  steatite, 
serpentine,  <fcc.,  which  are  found  as  pseudomorphs  of  almost  all  the 
harder  silicates.  Especial  reference  is  made  to  the  remarkable  con- 
trast between  the  extreme  divisibility  of  mica  due  to  physical  structure 
and  its  almost  absolute  stability  against  chemical  changes  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  This  properff  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  peculiar 
isomeric  conditions  of  the  component  silicates.  As  might  be  supposed 
in  a  substance  forming  the  ultimate  product  of  alteration  of  a  great 
number  of  different  minerals,  micas  vary  very  much  in  composition, 
the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  chief  components  are  given  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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Silica 36  per  cent  min.  71  per  cent.  max. 

Alumina 6  „  „  38  ,,          „ 

Iron  oxides 0  „  ,»  36  ,,          „ 

Magnesia    0  „  „  29  „          „ 

Potash    2  „  „  14 

Lithia 0  „  „                 57  „ 

Fluor 0  „  „  10-4  „ 

Water  is  present  up  to  about  4  per  cent.,  and  organic  matter  is 
occasionally  found  in  considerable  quantity,  as  for  instance  in  the 
lithia-mica  of  Altenberg,  which  is  treated  in  quantities  of  16  cwts. 
at  a  time  for  the  production  of  lithia. 

Serpentine  forms  the  subject  of  chapter  xxxix. ;  it  is  considered 
throughout  as  a  product  of  alteration,  the  view  of  its  igneous  origin 
being  distinctly  repudiated.  In  like  manner  in  the  chapter  on 
quartz  and  other  forms  of  silica  the  views  of  the  so-called  "  Plu- 
tonists "  are  combated  to  the  uttermost.  The  volume  is  closed  by 
two  chapters  on  magnetic  and  titanic  iron-ores  considered  as  pro- 
ducts of  the  alteration  of  silicates,  a  view  which  is  not  generally 
held  in  countries  where  those  minerals  are  most  abundant,  as  in 
Scandinavia  and  North  America.  [H.  B.] 

On  Hie  Bbachiopods  and  other  Bivaxves  of  the  Sx.  Cassian  Beds. 
By  Dr.  Laube. 
[Proceed.  Imp.  Acad.  Sciences,  Vienna,  March  23, 1865.] 
The  Brachiopods  of  St.  Cassian  offer  a  greater  anabgy  in  their 
general  facies  with  those  of  tho  Palaeozoic  period  than  those  of  the 
Mcsozoic  deposits,  as  Prof.  Suess  has  already  observed  with  respect 
to  the  Brachiopod-fauna  of  the  Hallstatt  strata.  At  all  events,  the 
St.  Cassian  strata  represent  an  important  period  in  the  development  of 
this  class,  three  Pakeozoic  genera,  Cyrtina,  Dav.,  Spirigera^  D'Orb., 
and  Eetzia,  King,  finding  in  them  their  last  representatives ;  while 
Bpiriferina,  D'Orb.,  not  ascending  above  tho  lias,  first  appears  in 
the  St.  Cassian  strata.  Among  the  other  Brachiopods,  Waldkeimia 
and  Thecidium  are  Mesozoic;  and  Koninckinay  Suess,  and  Amphi- 
ceina,  Laube,  are  peculiar  to  the  strata  in  question,  and  are  transi- 
tion forms  between  the  Palseozoic  and  the  Mesozoic  typical  genera. 
Among  thirty  species  described,  ten  are  new.  Only  a  small  number  of 
the  fifty  species  described  by  Count  Miinster  and  Elipstein  have 
proved  admissible,  many  of  them  being  merely  young  forms  of 
established  species.  The  Bivalve-fauna  bears  a  more  general  cha- 
racter, including  however  representatives  of  the  typical  Triassic 
genera,  Cassiandla,  Beyr.,  Myophoria,  Bronn,  and  Hornesia,  Laube. 
This  last  genus,  named  after  Dr.  Homes,  comprises  the  GervUUce  of 
the  "  Muschelkalk,"  bearing  the  type  of  O.  soeiaUs,  Schloth,  and 
differing  from  the  genuine  GerviUicB  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  hinge,  and  by  a  more  or  less  lengthened  septum  going  through 
the  cavity  of  their  umbones.  Only  about  half  the  number  of  species 
established  by  Count  Miinster  and  Klipstein  proved  to  be  admissible 
after  close  examination,  many  of  them  having  been  established  on 
more  fragments,  not  offering  any  decisive  characters,  or  on  figures 
of  questionable  accuracy.  Of  seventy  Bivalves  described  by  Dr.Laube, 
only  eight  are  new.  [Couirr  M.] 
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On  Ihe  DMCOVEBY  in  Hadtaut,  hehw  the  Sands  referred  hy  Dumokt 
to  the  Thanet  Sands,  of  a  coarse  Limestone  with  a  Tebmaby 
Fauna.     By  MM,  F.-L.  Cornet  and  A.  Briart. 

[Note  sur  la  d^couverte  dans  le  Hainaut,  en  dessous  des  sables  rapports  par 
Bumont  au  Systeme  Landsmen,  d'un  oaloaire  grossier  ayec  faune.tertiaire ;  par 
MM.  F.-L.  Comet  et  A.  Briart  Bulletin  de  TAcadtoiie  royale  de  Belgique, 
2n»e  B^rie,  tome  xx.  no.  11]. 

At  Toumay,  Angres,  and  other  localities  in  the  southern  part  of 
Hainaut,  the  Thanet  Sands  (Landenien  inf^rieur  of  M.  Dumont)  are 
seen  overlying  the  Secondary  formations,  having  at  their  base  a  glau^ 
conitic  bed  which  containsnumerous  badly  preserved  fossils.  Among 
these,  however,  there  occurs  abundantly  an  easily  recognizable  shell, 
the  PJwladomya  Koninchii  of  M.  Nyst.  MM.  d'Archiac,  Dumont,  and 
Hubert  considered  this  bed  to  be  the  lowest  of  the  Tertiary  strata  of 
Belgium,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  "  Glauconie  inf^rieure"  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  formation  of  the  Paris  basin. 

The  object  of  the  authors  is  to  refute  these  opinions  by  proving 
that  there  exists  in  Hainault,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  glauconitic 
beds  of  Toumay,  <fec.,  a  fossiliferous  bed,  of  which  the  described 
species  belong  to  a  Tertiary  stage  of  the  Paris  basin,  superior  to  the 
"  Glauconie  inferieure"  of  M.  d'Archiac. 

At  Limbourg,  in  the  environs  of  Heers,  M.  Dumont  discovered 
sqme  marly  and  glauconitic  beds  lying  below  his  "  Landenien  infe- 
rieur;"  to  these  he  assigned  the  name  **  Heersien,'.'  and  classed 
them  with  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  Belgium,  M.  Hebert,  how- 
ever, from  palseontological  and  stratigraphical  evidence,  considered 
them  to  be  Tertiary,  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  suggested  the  creation  of  a  new 
system,  in  which  should  be  included  the  pisolitic  limestone  of  France, 
and  the  stages  "  Heersien"  and  "  Landenien  inferieur"  of  Belgium. 

From  this  and  other  discoveries,  the  existence  in  Hainault  of  these 
intermediate  beds  had  long  been  suspected.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  M.  Goffint  sank  a  well  on  the  confines  of  the  town  of  Mens, 
near  the  Obourg  station,  to  the  depth  of  68  feet,  when  water  was 
reached.    It  presented  the  following  section,  in  descending  order ; — 

1.  Grey  sand,  containing  fVagments  of  flint.    3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet     • 

2.  An  irregular  bed  composed  of  fragments  of  flint  and  phthanite.  4  inches 
to  8  inches. 

3.  Yellow  ferruginous  sand,  containing  grains  of  glauconite.  8  inches  to 
12  inches. 

4.  Fragments  of  flint  and  of  coaly  phthanite.    4  inches  to  6  inches. 

5.  Very  glauconitic  sand,  very  green,  and  a  little  argillaceous  in  the  lower 
part,  but  coloured  and  soft  in  the  upper  part ;  it  contains  fragments  of  phthanite. 
15  feet  3  inches. 

6.  Very  ferruginous  red  sand,  containing  limonite  and  numerous  masses  of  a 
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rock  of  the  texture  of  sandstone,  very  slightly  calcareous,  of  a  red  colour  on  the 
outside,  but  a  whitish  grej  in  the  vesh  fradnres :  this  rock  contains  numerous 
fragments  of  indeterminable  fossils ;  its  present  position  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  a  reconstruction.    8  inches  to  12  inches. 

7.  Yellowish  or  white  limestone  of  a  coarse  texture;  some  of  its  bands  are 
compact,  others  Tcry  friable ;  in  it  occur  certain  beds,  and  detached  fragments^ 
of  a  venr  hard  white  rook,  }  inch  to  5  inches  thick,  entirely  soluUe  in  aotds,  and 
some  of  them  containing  numerous  oayities  full  of  a  pulyerulent  lignitio  matter. 

The  appearance  of  some  of  the  bands  of  the  limestone  reminds 
one  of  the  "  tuffeau"  of  Ciply  and  Maestricht;  but  the  difference  in 
their  mineralogical  texture  is  easily  detected.  The  palaeontolc^cal 
evidence,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  in  this  respect.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  fossils,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  has  been  pro- 
cured from  §11  the  beds  of  the  limestone,  and  even  from  the  beds  and 
detached  fragments  of  the  harder  included  limestone.  From  140  to 
150  species  have  been  collected,  of  which  a  great  number  appear  to 
be  new.  Of  the  known  species,  not  one  is  Cetaceous ;  "  all  belong 
to  the  Tertiary  beds  above  the  Glauconie  inf^rieure  of  M.  d'Archiac 
and  the  Sables  de  Bracheux  of  the  French  geologists." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  fossils  which  the  authors  hare 
determined : — 


Lamellibrancbs. 
Cytherea  multisulcata.  Desk. 
Cardita  planicosta,  Lam, 
CrassateUa  compressa,  Z^am, 
Corbula  striata,  Lam, 
Corbis  lamellosa.  Lam, 
Area  bian^ula.  Lam, 

modioliformis,  Desk, 

Tellina  rostralis.  Lam, 

donacialis.  Lam. 

Lucina  mitls.  Sow. 


Gastbbopods. 
Turritella  intermedia,  Jksh, 

imbricataria.  Lam, 

Voluta  spinoea,  Lam. 
Andllana  bucdnoides,  Lam, 
Mitra  terebellum,  Lam, 
Cerithium  unibulcatum,  Lam, 
Melanopsis  buccinoidee,  Fer, 
Buodnum  stromboides,  Lam. 
Nerita  Caronis,  Brong. 
Natica  perfon^  Lam, 

epiglottina.  Lam. 

Monoaonta  Cerberi,  Brong, 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  which  appear  to  be  new  be- 
long to  the  genus  Nematura,  and  some  others  to  the  genera  AntU^ 
Jaria  and  Auricula, 

The  authors  then  describe  and  compare  several  sections  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mens,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
glauconitic  sand  (no.  5)  met  with  above  the  fossiliferous  limestone 
of  the  well  of  M.  Goffint  represents  the  base  of  the  Landdnien  infe- 
rieur,  and  corresponds  to  the  beds  of  Angres  and  Toumay  with 
Pholadomya  Koninckii. 

Detailed  sections  at  Ciply,  Nimy,  and  other  localities  are  given, 
a  complete  section  of  which  would  represent  the  beds  in  the  following 
ascending  order,  resting  upon  an  eroded  surface  of  the  chalk : — 

Ist.  A  very  glauconitic  sand,  slightly  ai*gillaceous.  In  its  lower 
part  the  grains  of  glauconite  are  comparatively  small  and  numerous, 
and  are  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  a  whitish-blue  substance,  which 
gradually  becomes  softer  towards  the  upper  part,  while  the  grains  of 
glauconite  become  larger  and  less  numerous.  To  the  south-west  of 
Mons  it  contains  Pholadomya  Kmiinckiiy  more  or  less  abundantly, 
and  at  Ciply  a  fossil  of  the  genus  Area  has  been  discovered. 
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2nd.  Grey  sand,  slightly  glauconitic,  coloured  yellow  in  some 
places.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
this  and  the  lower  bed,  the  passage  of  the  one  into  the  other  being 
characterized  by  an  insensible  diminution  of  the  glauconite  and  the 
white  matrix,  leaving  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  grains  of  quartz 
with  a  few  of  glauconite,  which  gives  to  the  rock  a  greenish-grey 
appearance. 

3rd.  Blue  ferruginous  clay,  variegated  with  yellow. 

4th.  Very  ferruginous  yellow  sand. 

A  section  between  Mons  and  Ath,  obtained  some  years  ago  by 
M.  Lebreton-Dulier  while  sinking  a  shaft  in  a  search  for  coal,  is 
described  as  affording  evidence  of  the  greatest  importance.  After 
passing  through  S\  feet  of  black  sand  (surface-soil),  and  26  feet  of 
grey  sand  containing  some  grains  of  glauconite,  20  feet  of  very  green 
sand  was  reached,  reposing  upon  the  ddbris  of  rocks,  of  which  reliable 
specimens  were  not  obtained. 

Hiis  green  sand  is  in  its  mineralogical  character  identical  with 
that  overlying  the  "  calcaire  grossier'*  of  M.  Goffint's  well  (no.  6  of 
section,  p.  11) ;  it  rested  upon  a  soft  greyish -yellow  limestone,  con- 
taining at  different  depths  thin  beds  of  hard  white  limestone.  This 
limestone  was  305  feet  thick,  and  contained  fossils  of  which  eight 
species  have  been  identified  with  those  obtained  from  the  well  of 
M.  Goffint ;  they  belong  to  the  genera  Nematura,  Melanopsis,  and 
Csrithium, 

The  absence  of  Pholadomya  Koninckii  from  the  glauconitic  sand 
to  the  north-east  of  Mons  is  ascribed  by  the  authors  to  the  softness 
of  the  "  white  matrix"  (see  p.  12)  in  that  district.  This  softness 
decreases  towards  the  south-west ;  and  near  Angres  and  Toumay, 
in  that  direction,  Pholadomya  Koninckii  is  abundant. 

The  authors  then  trace  tJie  several  beds  which  they  have  described 
from  the  cemetery  at  Mons  to  about  forty-four  yards  to  the  north  of 
the  road  to  Charleroi,  where  they  underlie  the  beds  characteristic  of 
the  "  Panis^en"  system  of  M.  Dumont,  which  are  there  seen  in  situ. 
Upon  this  they  remark  that  "  the  glauconitic  bed  of  our  sections,  and, 
with  greater,  reason,  the  limestone  with  the  Tertiary  fauna,  which  it 
overlies  to  the  north-west  of  Mons,  are  inferior  to  the  *  Fanis^en' 
system  and  to  the  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  which  form  the  base 
of  it — beds  which  we  refer,  according  to  the  geological  map  of 
M.  Dumont,  to  the  '  Landi^nien'  and  *  Ypr^^sien'  systems." 

The  "  calcaire  grossier  "  of  the  well  of  M.  Gofiint  seems  to  occupy 
a  vast  depression  or  hollow  in  the  chalk,  and  to  correspond  in  its 
palsBontological  character  to  some  parts  of  the  upper  sands  of  Sois- 
Bonnais  (sables  sup^rieors  du  Soissonnais)  and  the  "  Calcaire  gros- 
sier "  of  the  Paris  basin. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  point  out  other  localities,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mons,  where  the  same  disposition  of  beds  is  known  to 
occur. 

In  reference  to.  this  subject  M.  d'Omalius  d'Halloy,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Dewalque,  reported  on  MM.  Comet  and  Briart's 
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paper  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  BrasselSy  has  commiinicaied  a 
note  to  the  Geological  Society  of  France*,  in  which  he  discassca  the 
question  whether  the  fossiliferous  deposit  discoyered  by  them  be  not 
comparable  with  the  ''Colonies"  of  H. Barrande.  He  condudes 
that  their  discovery  adds  a  new  system  to  the  Eocene  deposits 
hitherto  known  in  Belgium,  namely  the  "  Calcaire  grossier  of  Mons," 
.  which  underlies  all  tiie  others,  and  which  may  be  considered  the 
precursor  of  the  Calcaire  grossier  of  the  Paris  basin  in  a  district 
where  that  formation  is  not  represented.  He  also  remarks  that  the 
existence  of  this  small  Eocene  basin  of  "  Calcaire  grossier  of  Mods," 
following  the  small  basin  of  tufaceous  chalk  of  Ciply,  is  a  new  indi- 
cation in  favour  of  the  formation  of  calcareous  deposits  by  cauf^rs 
which  are  perpetuated  or  reproduced  in  the  same  localities.     [A.  S.] 


On  the  Ekviboks  of  Tokat,  Hungary.     By  Professor  J.  Szabo. 

[Proceed.  Imp.  GeoL  Instit  Vienna,  September  1865.] 

Thb  whole  of  these  environs  belong  to  the  Tertiary  period.  The 
eruptive  rocks  are  trachyte  and  rhyolite ;  those  of  sedimentary  origin 
are  the  results  of  decomposed  or  disaggregated  rhyolite ;  and  last  in 
the  series  comes  the  soil  producing  the  well-known  wines.  The 
ascending  order  of  the  trachytes,  as  to  their  geological  age,  is : — 
Andesitic  trachyte  (Baron  Richthofen's  "  grey  trachyte  ") ;  amphi- 
bolic trachyte  (v.  Hauer's  and  Dr.  Stache's  "genuine"  or  "red 
trachyte"),  less  extended  than  the  first  variety,  but  forming  important 
and  lofty  mountain-groups  in  the  south  portion  of  the  chain  between 
Eperies  and  Tokay;  Beudant's  "Trachyte  micac^  amphibolique," 
the  extreme  link  of  the  amphibolic  trachyte  nearYi8segrad,is  want- 
ing in  the  Kegyallia  or  viniferous  hill-range  of  Tokay.  The  rhyolites 
differ  from  the  trachytes  proper  by  the  crystallized  quartz  of  primary 
formation,  and  by^he  nature  of  the  felspars  entering  into  their  com- 
position, which  contain  a  lai^  proportion  of  silica  combined  with 
lime  and  soda.  Sanidine  is  but  of  subordinate  occurrence.  The 
rhyolites  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  submarine  eruptions  having 
taken  place  after  the  trachytes  had  been  completely  formed.  The 
two  rocks,  although  once  in  mechanical  contact,  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected as  to  their  mode  of  formation.  The  marine  shells  included 
in  the  rhyolites  make  it  probable  that  their  eruption  b^:an  contem- 
poraneously with  the  deposition  of  Leithakalk,  and  ended  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Cerithium-beds  (consequently  before  the  eruption 
of  the  basalts  of  Northern  Hungary,  which  are  frequently  in  contact 
with  rhyolites  and  include  fragments  of  them),  while  the  trachytes 
may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Oligocene  or  even  the  Eocene 
period;     The  varieties  of  rhyolite  are : — 

a,  Trachytic  rhyolite,  dark-coloured,  porphyroid,  passing  into 
perlite,  sphssrulite,  and  white  tufaceous  rhyolite.  This  is  the  type 
of  original  rhyolite  before  its  chemical  and  physical  alteration  by 

*  Bull.  Soo.  G^ol.  de  France,  2n»«  e^rie,  toL  xxui.  pp.  11-13. 
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contact  -with  sea-water,  which,  in  tho  course  of  time,  alters  it  into 
vitreous  dear-coloured  varieties,  then  into  pumice,  and  finally  into  a 
white  vitreous  powder,  which,  mixed  with  larger  fragments  of  these 
and  the  preceding  products  of  alteration,  constitutes  a  pumice-con- 
glomerate. The  vitreous  varieties  give  rise  to  ohsidian-  and  perlite- 
porphyries. 

6.  Lithoid  rhyolifes,  the  substance  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  rhyolitic 
volcano,  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  a  later  eruption,  beginning 
with  vitreous  substances,  and  passing  upwards  into  genuine  lithoid 
lavas.  Dark  colours  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  them ;  the  in- 
cluded particles  of  quartz  and  felspar  diminish  to  a  very  small  size, 
and  sometimes  the  substance  appears  homogeneous.  Tho  lower  por- 
tions are  homogeneous  obsidian,  the  result  of  rapid  solidification ;  or 
genxdne  perlite,  sometimes  with  a  nucleus  of  obsidian.  Sphajrulitcs 
of  radiated  or  dendritic  structure  are  segregated  from  the  rhyolilcs 
of  the  Hagyallya. 

c.  Sedimentary  breccias  and  tufis,  as  mere  agglomerations  ncnr 
the  places  of  eruption,  and  at  some  distance  from  them  more  or 
less  stratified  with  marine  shells,  as  CeritJiiumlic/nitarum,  Area,  and 
Pecten,  These  strata,  solidified  by  infiltration,  are  Boudant's  "  mill- 
stone porphyries."  The  younger  tufaceous  strata,  subsequently 
solidified  by  access  of  silica,  He  nearly  horizontally,  and  contain 
species  of  Cerithium  and  Cardiuni  of  tho  Cerithian  strata. 

d,  Rhyolitic  trass,  resting  on  tho  primary  volcanic  tuffs,  efferves- 
cing with  acids,  and  partly  decomposed  into  clay.  The  non-volatile 
substances  contained-  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  beneath  whoso'  level 
these  rhyolites  have  been  raised,  have  had  a  chemical  action  on  tliem. 
In  the  first  place,  the  oxide  of  iron  has  been  converted  into  a  soluble 
substance,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  which,  having  been  washed  out, 
left  rocks  of  gradually  paler  tints,  until  the  uppermost  of  them 
became  completely  white.  Then  an  addition  of  sodium  may  have 
made  them  more  fusible ;  and  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  which 
was  originally  included  in  them,  and  of  which  traces  still  occnr, 
may  have  been  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid,  still  occurring  in  tho 
white  varieties  of  rhyolite  (probably  in  the  form  of  a  mechanical 
aggregation  of  sulphates  and  silicates).  When  submitted  to  red  heat 
and  to  decomposition  under  the  action  of  water,  these  white  roclis 
treated  with  hot  water  give  a  considerable  proportion  of  alum.  An 
extensive  upheaval  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  rhyolitic  period ;  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  several  closed  freshwater  basins,  excavated  in 
rhyolitic  breccias  and  tuffs  and  receiving  the  waters  of  siliciferous 
thermal  springs,  were  formed  around  the  margin  of  tho  group  of 
rhyolitic  islands.  The  lowermost  deposit  in  these  basins  is  a  stratum 
of  silicified  mud,  with  specimens  of  Flanorhis  deprived  of  their  calca- 
reous shell.  Then  follows  quartzite,  with  plenty  of  silicified  trunks 
of  trees  and  other  vegetable  fragments,  all  transported  by  waters 
from  without, — or  menilite,  easily  decomposed  by  water,  the  soluble 
variety  of  silica  occurring  in  the  upper  strata  under  the  form  of 
white,  loose,  and  very  thin  layers  composed  of  Diatomace(p,  with 
fine  impressions  of  leaves  on  their  planes  of  contact. 
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The  productive  soil  around  Tokay  offers  three  distinct  varietieB : — 
A.  Argillaceous  soil,  immediately  originating  from  the  superficial 
decomposition  of  trachyte,  without  any  organic  remains,  not  offer- 
yescent  with  adds ;  this  soil  is  the  prevailing  one,  and  gives  the  best 
and  strongest  wines.  B.  Bhyolitic  tufaceous  soil,  less  fit  for  vini- 
culture than  A.  C.  Diluvial  loam-soil,  occurring  to  some  ezt^it 
only  on  a  hill  next  to  Tokay,  producing  wines  of  inferior  quality. 

[CouwT  M.] 


EozooN  in  Austria.     By  Professor  Hochbteiter. 

[Proceed.  Imp.  Geol.  Instit  Vienna,  January  1866.] 

In  South-western  Bohemia  an  extensive  system  of  strata,  in  which 
metamorphic  schistose  rocks  prevail,  extends  from  the  "  Bohmer- 
wald  "  and  "  Bayrische  Wald  "  to  the  north  banks  of  the  Danube. 
This  system,  hitherto  ranked  among  the  Azoic  rocks,  is  unconform- 
ably  overlain  by  the  Ginetz  beds,  containing  M.  Barrande's  "  Pri- 
mordial fauna,"  and  by  Pribram  Greywacke,  in  which  Dr.  Fritsch 
has  found  traces  of  Annelids.  Prof.  Hochstetter,  after  long  and 
laborious  search,  succeeded  in  finding,  in  the  crystalline  limestone  of 
Krummau,  agglomerations  of  calcareous  spar  and  serpentine,  which 
have  been  declared  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  to  whom  specimens  had 
been  sent  for  examination,  to  be  imdoubted  remains  of  Eozoon, 
Prof.  Hochstetter  thinks  the  lenticular  nodules  partly  composed 
of  calcareous  spar  and  serpentine,  so  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
graphitic  beds. of  Schwarzenbach  and  Mugerau,  to  be  possibly  of 
organic  origin.  Prof.  Giimbel,  of  Munich,  has  lately  ascertained 
the  existence  of  Eozom  in  the  crystalline  limestones  of  the  "  Bay- 
rische Wald." 

Prof.  Hochstetter  correlates  as  follows  the  pre- Silurian  or  Eosoic 
strata  of  the  '*  Bohmerwald'' and  the  frontier- mountains  between 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  with  the  analogous  formations  in  England 
and  North  America : — 


BonsMiA. 

GHnet2  strata  with  M. 
Barrande's  "  Primor- 
dial fauna." 

Pribram  Greywacke. 

Pribram  slatee  with' 
traces  of  Annelids. 

Primordial  argillaceous 
slate. 

Micaceous  slate. 

Prof.  Giimbers  "  Hercy- 
nian**  gneiss-forma- 
tion. 

Prof.  Giimbel's  "Bojio" 
gneiss-formation. 


Ekgland. 
Upper  Cambrian. 


North  AMsaici. 

{Taconic  system,  or  Pots- 
dam Sandstone^ 


Lower  Cambrian 
(Longmynd  group). 

? 
Sir  B.  I.  MurchiMon*s 
"  fundamental 
gneiss  "  (partly). 

do. 


>  Huronian  system. 

Upper  Laurraitian  system. 
I  Lower  Laurentian  system. 

[CouirrM.] 
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T?ie  Favxa  of  the  Lower  OLioocEifB  Tertiary  Beds  of  Helmstadt, 
near  Brunswick.     By  Herr  V.  Eoenen. 

[Die  Fauna  der  Unter-Oligocanen  Tertiar  sohichten  von  Helmstadt  bei  Braun- 
schweig. Von  Harm  t.  Koenen.  Zeitschrift  der  Deutachen  geologiscben 
Geselbchaft,  Band  xrii.  pp.  459-534,  1865.] 

The  author  begins  his  Memoir  with  an  historical  notice  of  the  dis- 
coveries respecting  these  middle  Tertiaries  from  the  time  of  Miinster 
and  Goldfuss  to  the  day  when  Beyrich  introduced  the  term  "  Oligo- 
cene"  between  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  of  Lyell,  for  beds,  the 
whole  series  of  which  only  occur  in  North  Germany,  where  they  are 
purely  marine,  and  therefore  can  in  that  region  only  be  fuUy 
studied  and  understood.  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  what  he 
considers  a  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  Oligocene  system  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  places  the  Headon  and  Bembridge 
beds  in  the  Eocene,  and  the  Lower  Oligocene,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
tiiie  Miocene  system.  He  calls  attention  to  his  Memoir  published  in 
ihe  Quarterly  Journal  for  1864,  p.  98,  in  which  he  has  shown  that 
the  Headon  series  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Oligocene, 
inasmuch  as  out  of  56  marine  species,  6  are  peculiar  to  the  Headon 
series,  and  of  the  remaining  50,  43  occur  in  the  Lower  Oligocene, 
23  being  peculiar  to  it,  whilst  only  21  species  occur  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  (Barton).  He  then  shows  that  every  one  of  the  152  species 
from  Edeghem,  as  quoted  by  Nyst,  occurs  in  the  Black  Sand  (Iiower 
Crag)  of  Antwerp  (*  Systeme  Diestien  '  of  Dumont),  and  that  con- 
sequently it  is  incorrect  to  separate  the  Edeghem  beds  from  the 
Black  Sand  of  Antwerp. 

Herr  v.  Koenen  then  points  out  the  vast  increase  of  material 
which  has  been  obtained  for  the  better  knowledge  of  the  Oligocene 
beds,  since  Prof.  Beyrich  first  began  his  excellent  work  on  the  shells 
of  the  North  German  Tertiary  beds,  but  which  he  has  so  long  left 
incomplete.  These  fossils  have  been  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
Middle  Oligocene  of  SoUingen,  and  the  Lower  Oligocene  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Magdeburg.  Other  localities  are  also  mentioned,  most  of 
which  had  been  already  alluded  to  by  the  author  in  a  Memoir  published 
in  the  *  Zeits.  d.  Deutsch.  Geol.  Ges.'  1863.  p.  612,  on  the  extent  of 
the  fossiliferous  beds  of  this  formation.  The  green  sands  and  yellow 
clays  of  Helmstadt  were  then  pronounced  by  the  author  to  be  Lower 
Oligocene.  Somewhat  later  Herr  v.  Strombeck,  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  beds  in  question,  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  they  were  Lower  Oligocene.  But  in  order  to  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  Herr  v.  Koenen  undertook  the  palseontological 
question  by  carefully  working  out  the  fauna  of  the  Helmstadt  beds. 
Numerous  collections,  both  from  German  localities,  and  from  Belgium 
and  England,  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  particularly  alludes 
to  Mr.  Edwards  as  having  afforded  him  the  greatest  assistance. 

The  following  section  of  the  stratification  at  Helmstadt  is  taken 
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from  HeiT  V,  Strombeck's  work,  and  is  derived  from  a  shaft  sunk  to 
the  brown  coal  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Helmstadt. 

ft.  in. 

(a)  Soil 6  5 

(6)  Gravel 3  1 

(c)  Green  sand 30  8 

{d)  Green  clay  with  sand 28  4 

(«)  Grey  calcareous  sandstone   4  2 

(/)  Green  marly  sand   11  8 

(g)  Grey  clayey  sand  with  iron  pyrites     10  10 

(A)  Brown  coal \ 20  0 

giving  a  total  thickness  of  95  feet  2  inches  above  the  brown  coaL 
The  fbssils  occur  chiefly  in  bed  /,  except  a  few  in  e,  but  these  are 
identically  the  same  as  in  /.  The  hajrd  stone  e  is  also  petrogrs- 
phically  ^e  same  as  that  which  occurs  sometimes  in  single  blocks, 
sometimes  in  tabular  masses  near  Lattorf,  Calbe,  Eggersdorf,  Neu- 
Gottersleben,  Aschersleben,  Wolmirsleben,  &c.,  with  typical  Lower 
Oligocene  fossils. 

After  describing  the  extent  of  the  Brown  Coal  beds  from  Helm- 
stadt to  Westeregeln,  «fec.,  he  refers  to  some  grey-yellow  clay  beds 
south  of  Helmstadt,  which  from  their  fossil  contents,  Cassis  coronaia, 
Desh.,  CrassateUa  WoocUi,  v.  Koenen,  Pecten  comeuSy  Sow.,  Isoeardia 
midtico8tata,  Nyst.,  Cardita  latisukaf  Nyst.,  Ostrea  QuetdetUf  Nyst., 
and  Ostrea  verUilabrum,  Goldf.,  must  also  be  considered  as  Lower 
Oligocene.  The  author  then  endeavours  to  correct  the  errors  in  the 
nomenclature  adopted  by  Prof.  Giebel  in  his  <  Fauna  der  Braunkohlen 
Formation  von  Lattorf,'  owing  to  his  want  of  proper  means  of  com- 
paring the  Lattorf  fossils  with  those  of  other  localities ;  and  he  adds 
corrected  lists  of  the  fossils  published  on  the  four  plates  of  Pro£. 
Giebel's  work,  and  warns  geologists  against  the  too  hasty  adoption  of 
GiebeFs  names,  and  defends  Mr.  Edwards  against  the  imfair  charges 
and  attacks  brought  against  him  by  Prof.  Giebel. 

Herr  v.  Koenen  then  proceeds  to  give  a  full  and  critical  descriptioii 
of  the  122  species  (omitting  five  species  of  corals)  which  have  been 
found  at  Helmstadt,  pointing  out  their  analogues  or  identical  forms 
in  other  districts,  and  showing  where  the  same  species  occur  in  other 
Oligocene  formations,  or  in  older  or  younger  beds ;  amongst  these 
are  seven  species  of  Cancellaria,  13  of  Pusus,  4  of  C7onta,  22  of 
Pleurotoma,  6  of  Valuta,  4  of  Leda.  This  is  followed  by  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  whole  Molluscous  fauna  of  Helmstadt,  from  whidi 
he  deduces  the  following  conclusions.  *'  If  we  deduct  from  these 
128  species  the  donhttul  NatUilusimperiaUs,  Sow.,  and  the  17  species 
hitherto  peculiar  to  Helmstadt,  we  have  a  remainder  of  110  species, 
of  which  100  are  known  to  occur  in  other  Lower  Oligocene  localities, 
whilst  only  31  are  known  as  Upper  Eocene  and  30  as  Middle  Eocene 
fossils.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  beds  of  Helm- 
stadt are  also  Lower  Oligocene,  the  more  so  as  of  these  100  species 
69  occur  only  in  the  other  Lower  Oligocene,  or  in  youngej*  beds,  but 
not  in  older  ones.  The  number  of  species  which  otherwise  occur 
only  in  the  Middle  Eocene,  but  not  in  the  Upper  Eocene,  is  only 
four,   namely    Cancellaria    subangtUosa,    "Wood,    var,    rotundata^ 
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V.  Koenen,  Pleurotoma  turbida,  Sol.,  var.  ligata,  Edw.,  P.  attenuata, 
Sow.,  and  Solarium  ptdchrum,  Sow.  He  then  allndes  to  the  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  anomalous  occurrence  of  certain  forms  in 
two  distinct  beds,  when  they  are  wanting  in  the  intermediate  bed  ; 
and  he  concludes  with  the  hope  that,  although  some  modifications 
may  hereafter  be  rendered  necessary,  in  consequence  of  more  perfect 
materials  for  comparison,  the  labours  of  future  explorers  will  be 
£acilitated  by  the  work  which  he  has  already  done,  and  the  careful 
comparison  he  has  made.  [W.  J.  H.] 

On  the  NuMMULiTio  Strata  of  Northern  Italy  and  the  Alps,  and 
on  the  Oligocene  0/ German  r.     By  M.  E.  HiBERT. 

[Note  8ur  le  terrain  nummulitique  de  Tltalie  septentrionale  et  des  Alpes,  et 
BUT  Toligocdne  d'AUemagne ;  par  oL  Ed.  Hubert.  BulL  Soc.  G^L  de  France. 
Deimeme  s^rie.    Tome  xxiii.  pp.  126-144.] 

The  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Northern  Apennines  have  been  sub- 
divided by  the  Marquis  Pareto,*  in  the  following  manner : — 

Eocene. 

1.  Etage  Nicien, — ^The  Nummulitic  limestones  of  Nice  and  the 

^  Alps,  overlain  by  great  deposits  of  macignos  arid  flysch. 

2.  Eta^e  Ligurien, — Grey  macignos,  with  alternations  of  lime- 

^  stones  and  argillaceous  sclusts. 

3.  Mage  ModSnaia  or  Calcaire  d  Fucoides. — ^The  upper  part  of 

the  last  stage  where  the  limestones  predominate. 

Miocene. 

1.  Etage  Bormidien, — Beds  of  Dego,.Carcare,  &c.,  with  Num- 

mulites  intermedia,  with  the  intercalated  lignites  and  lacus- 
trine beds  of  the  horizon  of  Cadibona.   M.  Pareto  ultimately 
classed  in  this  division  all  the  Nummulitic  strata  of  the 
,  Vicentin  and  the  Veronals,  except  Monte  Bolca. 

2.  Etage  Langhien. — The  marly  grey  sands,  molasse,  and  ophi- 

oHtic  sands  of  the  Colline  de  Turin,  characterized  by  fossils 
^  of  the  Faluns  of  Bordeaux. 

3.  Etage  SerravaJUen, — Marly,  grey,  and  yellow  sands,  &c. 

M.  Hebert  considers  it  now  possible,  upon  palaeontological  grounds 
alone,  to  arrive  at  a  more  precise,  and  even  a  more  detailed  classifi- 
cation that  that  of  M.  Pareto.  In  1854,  M.  B«nevier  and  the 
author  showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  detach  from  the  great  Niun- 
muHtic  mass  certain  beds  at  Saint-Bonnet  and  Faudon,  in  the  High 
Alps,  in  the  Diablerets  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Pernant,  Entre- 
vemes,  &c,  in  Savoy,  which  are  overlain  by  the  variegated  sand- 
stone and  macignos  to  which  the  name  of  *'  Flysch"  has  been  given. 
These  beds,  to  which  the  term  "  Terrain  Nummulitique  sup^rieur," 
was  applied,  are  more  recent  than  the  other  beds  of  Uie  Nummulitio 
series,  and  contain  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Paris  ''  Calcaire  gros- 
sier  "  and  "  Sables  de  Fontainebleau."  M.  E.  Sismonda  adopted  this 
distinction,  and  in  the  following  year  discovered  a  still  more  recent 
Nummulitic  series  in  the  valley  of  Bormida. 


BulL  Soc  G60L  France.    Tome  Ixxi.  p.  245. 
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M.  E.  Sismonda  referred  all  these  groups  to  the  Eocene,  ccmsider- 
ing  the  middle  one  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Eocene  of  the  Para 
Basin.  M.  Pareto*,  however,  dearly  showed  a  separation  between 
the  Flysch  and  the  *'  Calcaires  k  Eucoides  "  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
upper  Nummulitic  zone  on  the  other ;  there  is  also  an  incontestable 
relation  between  the  true  Miocene  and  this  upper  zone,  whidi  over- 
lies, at  Sassello  and  at  Carcare,  lignites  with  Cyrtna  Brongmarli^ 
Bast.  (C.  convexa,  Brong.),  and  CerUhium  margaritaceum,  Brocc., 
and  which  he  considers  the  equivalent  of  the  lignites  of  Cadibona. 

Erom  this  it  results  that  the  great  Nummulitic  system  of  the 
Alps  and  Northern  Italy  presents  three  groups  of  different  ages, 
namely,  the  Nummulitic  formations  (1)  of  Nice,  (2)  of  the  High  Alps, 
and  (3)  of  Bormida,  of  which  the  two  lower  groups  are  Eocene,  and 
the  upper  one  Miocene. 

Two  or  throe  years  ago  the  author  procured  a  series  of  fossils  from 
the  Vicentin,  and  while  grouping  them  according  to  their  localities, 
was  struck  with  the  difference  and  the  independence  of  the  faunie  so 
separated.  Erom  an  examination  of  these  fossils  he  has  concluded 
that  in  the  Vicentin  there  are  different  beds  corresponding  to  the 
different  stages  of  the  Terticay  series  of  Paris,  namely : — 

1.  The  beds  of  Pnabona  (Yalle  di  Boro)  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  Biarritz,  that  is  of  the  Lower,  Eocene.  To  this  level  also  belong, 
on  the  one  side  Bolca,  and  on  the  other  Brandola,  and  some  other 
localities  of  Monte  Berid,  and  probably  also  Yal  Eovina,  and  Monte- 
glosso,  near  Bassano,  to  the  north-east  of  Salcedo. 

2.  San  Giovanni  Barione  and  San  Pietro  MussoUno  are  synchro- 
nous with  the  "  Calcaire  Grossier  Inferieur." 

3.  Villagrande,  near  Ronca,  is  contemporaneous  with  the  "  calcaire 
grossier  sup^rieur,"  including,  peiliaps,  the  "  sables  de  Beauchamp/' 

4.  Castel  Gomberto  (Monte  Grumi,  San  Valentino),  Montecchio 
maggiore  (la  Triniti),  Monte  Carloto  near  Monteviale,  Monte  Poe- 
tale,  and,  further  north,  Salcedo  to  the  north  of  Bregauze,  and 
Sangonini  near  Monte  Sumano,  and  to  the  north-east  Schio,  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  horizon  of  Gaas  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
"  ^bles  de  Eontainebleau." 

There  is  between  Eonca  and  Castd-Gk)mberto  a  considerable  gap, 
which  is  filled  up  in  the  Alps  by  the  limestones  with  Nwnmulites 
striata  and  N.  contorta,  the  Elysch,  and  the  "  Calcaire  k  Eucddes.'' 
These  depodts,  then,  become  synchronous  with  the  gypsum,  and  re- 
present the  Upper  Eocene.  The  system  of  the  valley  of  Bormida 
presents  a  remarkable  admixture  of  the  fossils  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
of  Castel-Gomberto,  and  of  the  "  Sables  de  Eontainebleau"  with  the 
middle  Miocene  fossils  of  Touraine  and  of  the  Supei^ga.  This  system 
is,  then,  posterior  to  that  of  Castel-Gomberto,  and  as  it  is  anterior  to 
that  of  the  Superga,  it  must  be  placed  upon  the  level  of  ttie  "  Cal- 
caire de  Beauce,"  of  which  it  constitutes  the  marine  equivalent. 

The  author  then  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mountain  masses 
to  the  north,  in  the  Vicentin  and  the  V^ronais,  and  to  the  south,  in 
the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  form  the  great  badn  of  the  Po,  have 
been  during  the  Tertiary  period  subjected  to  an  osdllatoiy  move- 
ment, which  alternately  elevated  the  northern  and  depreeeed  the 
♦  Bull.  Soc  G<ol.  France,  2«  S6r.,  tome  xii.  p.  370. 
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southern  part,  and  vice  vsrsd,  daring  which  the  deposition  of  the 
BOFeral  beds  was  taking  place. 

In  the  long  succession  of  faunae  and  physical  phenomena  de- 
scribed by  H.  Hebert,  it  is  between  the  Nummulitic  fauna  of  the 
High  Alps  and  that  of  Castel-Gomberto  that  the  greatest  difference 
is  manifested,  and  it  is  there  where  M.  Pareto,  incorrectly  as  the 
author  thinks,  places  the  limit  between  the  Miocene  and  the  Eocene. 

An  intimate  relation  exists  between  the  beds  of  Castel-Gomberto 
and  Salcedo,  and  the  Upper  Nummulitic  beds  of  the  Bormida,  and 
between  these  latter  and  the  true  Miocene  of  the  Su}>erga,  and  of 
L^gnan,  or  of  Touraine. 

An  altogether  analogous  succession  unites  together,  in  Aquitaine, 
Graas  and  Leognan,  and  M.  Hubert  considers  that  at  present  it  does 
not  appear  necessary  to  add  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Tertiary 
a  fourth — the  Oligocene, — which  is  included  in  his  Lower  Miocene. 

If  in  the  north  of  Europe  this  Oligocene  presents  great  differences 
from  the  Miocene  (Middle  Miocene),  it  only  shows  that  the  upper 
part  of  this  group  is  not  generally  represented  by  a  freshwater  forma*- 
tion ;  but  the  continuity  is  found  again  in  the  south,  and  there  it  i^ 
not  possible  to  admit  the  Oligocene.  There  is  not  then  sufficient  rea- 
son to  change  the  ternary  division  of  the  Tertiary  strata,  and  th^ 
best  line  of  demarcation  between  the  middle  and  lower  group  will 
remain  that  which,  in  a  general  manner,  M.  £lie  de  Beaumont  has 
indicated,  namely,  below  the  Fontainebleau  sands,  and  which  the 
author  has  attempted  to  define  more  clearly  by  fixing  it  between 
the  freshwater  marls  above  the  gypsum,  and  the  marls  with  Cyrena 
convexa  and  CerUhium  plicatumy  &c.,  below  the  Calcaire  de  Brie. 

A  paper  by  M.  Beyrich,  published  in  1858,  in  the  "  Berichte  "  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin*,  is  then  noticed  by  M.  Hubert,  who  says 
that  the  author  has,  in  some  instances,  given  to  his  statements  a 
meaning  which  was  not  exactly  intended.  For  instance,  his  opinion 
that  although  the  sea  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine  differed  as  much 
from  the  sea  of  the  Fontainebleau  sands,  as  these  from  the  sea  of  the 
"  Calcaire  grossier,"  it  was  preferable  to  adhere  to  the  ternary  divi- 
sion, has  been  rendered  altogether  differently  in  the  German  text. 

M.  Beyrich  has  placed  the  Fontainebleau  sands  as  the  equivalent 
of  his  Middle  Oligocene,  and  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  as  syn-. 
chronous  with  the  Lower  Oligocene,  which  would  be  represented  in 
Belgium  by  the  lower  beds  of  limbourg.  This  classification,  M, 
Hubert  thmks,  cannot  be  justified  by  facts.  First  of  all,  in  the 
Paris  basin  the  gypsum  belongs  certainly  to  the  lower  part : — 

(1)  By  the  marine  bands  intercalated  with  its  lower  beds,  of 
which  the  fauna  is  identical  with  that  from  the  marls  with  Phola- 
domya  Ludensis,  which  belong  to  the  Beauchamp  sands ;  (2)  by 
the  freshwater  beds  above  the  gypsum,  the  fauna  of  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  that  of  the  Saint- Ouen  limestone,  situated  below 
the  gypsum,  and  the  marine  marls  with  P,  Ludensis,  than  of  that 
of  the  Brie  limestone ;  (3)  by  the  contained  Mammifers,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  associate  with  those  from  the  Beauce  lime- 
stone, this  being  the  consequence  of  classing  the  latter  as  Upper 
Oligocene,  and  the  gypsum  as  Lower  Oligocene. 

*  See  cJno  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  zx.  Part  2,  Misoell.  p.  5. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Oligocene,  as  far 
as  the  author  was  able  to  judge  in  his  journey  to  Latdorf,  seined 
to  be  singularly  analogous  to  the  fauna,  not  of  the  first  marine 
beds  of  ti^e  Eontainebleau  sands,  but  to  those  of  Mongny,  near 
Etampes,  superior  to  the  marine  marls  of  Montmartre.  From 
Latdorf  about  lorty  species  were  obtained,  and  the  author  has  not 
been  able  to  establish  the  identity  of  one  of  them  with  Eocene 
forms.  While  admitting  that  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Oligocene 
may  be  anterior  to  that  of  Morigny,  he  considers  that  there  is  still 
enough  margin  between  this  zone  and  the  gypsum  in  which  to 
dass  it,  without  separating  it  from  the  Lower  Miocene ;  for  in  the 
Paris  basin,  between  the  horizon  of  Morigny  and  the  freshwater 
marls  above  the  gypsum,  which  M.  H^ert  considers  as  the  upper 
limit  of  the  Eocene,  there  are,  (1)  sands  and  marls  with  Natica 
erassatina,  Deshayesia  cochlearea,  Brong.,  &c.  (2)  Freshwater  lime- 
stones and  "  meidieres  "  of  Brie.  (3)  Green  and  yellow  marls  with 
Cyrena  conveoca,  Brong.  sp.,  Fsammohia  pluna,  Brong.  sp.,  Ceri- 
thium pUcatuMy  Lam.,  C.  troehleare,  Lam.,  Bithynia  pUcata,  d'Arch. 
and  de  Vemeuil,  sp. 

There  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  place  the  Lower  Oligocene  below 
the  last  of  these. 

The  lignites  upon  which  the  marine  beds  of  Latdorf  rest,  and 
generally  the  Lower  Oligocene,  may,  the  author  admits,  possibly  cor- 
respond to  the  gypsum,  although  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  definite 
place  to  it  until  after  the  discovery  in  it  of  organic  remains.  He 
also  thinks  that  the  beds  of  Limbourg  may  be  ranged  with  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Oligocene  of  M.  Beyrich,  but  considers  that  too 
much  haste  has  been  shown  in  identifying  the  Lower  Oligocene  of 
Belgium  and  Germany  with  the  Upper  Eocene  of  England,  especi- 
ally with  the  Barton  clay. 

The  idea  of  a  general  catastrophe  putting  an  end  to  the  Eocene 
fauna,  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  author  by  M.  Beyrich,  is 
denied,  and  a  more  gradual  operation,  such  as  accompanies  all  general 
movements  of  the  surface,  is  maintained  to  have  been  the  cause. 
The  author  then  gives  a  Table  showing  the  correlation  of  the  beds 
belonging  to  the  Lower  Miocene  in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 


France. 


Germany. 


Belgium. 


H 


Upper  bed  ... 
Middle  bed.., 


Lower  bed 


Beauoe  limestone. 
Sands  of  £tampes . 

Brie  limestone  and 
marls  with  Cy- 
renie    


Upper  Oligocene 
Middle  Oligocene 


Upper  Limbourg. 
Lower  limbourg. 


Upper  Eocene    

Middle  Eocene(up- 1 
per  bed)  j 


i  Gypsum | 

Beauchamp  sands 


V  Lower  Oligocene 
Missing   iMissing. 


M.  Hubert  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
Middle  Oligocene  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Switserland  is 
related  to  the  beds  of  Tongres  and  of  Maestricht  than,  as  M.  Bey- 
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rich  considers,  to  those  in  the  environs  of  Orleans,  and  he  denies 
that  he,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Eenevier,  ever  asserted  that  the 
Nummulitic  strata  of  the  High  Alps  are  contemporaneous  with  the 
"Sahles  de  Fontainebleau ;''  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had 
refererd  them  to  the  gypsum. 

Lastly,  M.  Hebert  says  he  is  still  of  opinion  that  the  Barton  day 
is  synchronous  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Beauchamp  sands,  and  the 
Headon  sands  with  the  upper  part.  The  upper  part  of  the  beds  of 
Colwell  Bay  belong  to  the  Fontainebleau  sands,  and  the  fossils  of  the 
gypsum  are  found  between  these  two  horizons  in  the  freshwater 
formation  of  Hordwell.  No  new  reason  has  been  shown  for  classing 
the  gypsum  in  the  Lower  Oligocene. 

The  conclusions  at  which  the  author  has  arrived  are  these : — that 
the  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary  series,  regarded  in  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe,  present  their  maximum  of  difference,  both  palseon- 
tological  and  stratigraphical,  between  the  gypsum  and  the  base  of 
the  Fontainebleau  sands  on  the  one  part,  and  between  the  Flysch  and 
the  beds  of  Castel-Gomberto  on  the  other ;  and  that  it  is  there  where 
the  limit  between  the  Eocene  and  the  Lower  Miocene,  or  Oligocene, 
should  be  placed.  This  last  is  allied  much  more  with  the  Miocene, 
properly  so  called,  or  Middle  Miocene,  than  with  the  most  recent 
Eocene  beds. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  gypsum  the  sea  retired  frotn  the  north, 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  there  does  not  exist  any  marine 
equivalent  of  ike  beds  with  Palasoiherivm,  and  advanced  to  the 
south,  where  it  penetrated  to  the  Alps',  and  occupied  a  part  of 
Switzerland,  but  without  communicating  with  the  depression  already 
existing  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Afterwards,  when  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Miocene  epoch,  the  sea  extended  to  the  north  of 
Germany,  it  withdrew  from  the  Alps  to  the  Vicentin  gulf.  On  both 
sides,  it  seems  well  proved  that  during  the  period  which  this  study 
embraces,  it  was  at  this  time  that  occurfed  the  greatest  differences 
in  the  general  distribution  of  sea  and  land  in  Europe.         [A.  S.] 


On  the  Occurrence  of  Eozoon  in  the  Primary  Rocks  of  Eastern 
Bavaria.     By  Prof.  GiJMBEL. 

[Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Eoeoon  in  dem  oetbayeriBchen  Urgebirffe.  Von 
Herm  Qiimbel.  Sitzungsberichte  der  konigl.  bayer  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senschaften  zu  Munchen.  1866, 1.  Heft  1.  pp.  25-70.  3  plates.] 

Prof.  Giimbel  introduces  the  special  subject  of  his  memoir  by  a 
concise  exposition  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  discovery  and  deter- 
mination of  Eozoon^  including  its  structure,  mineral  condition,  and 
geological  position.  He  then  describes  the  geological  features  and 
relations  of  the  older  rocks  of  Bavaria,  which  he  arranges  in  descend- 
ing order  as  follows : — 

1.  Hercynian  clay-slate. 

2.  Hercynian  mica-schist. 

3.  Hercynian  gneiss. 

4.  Bojic  gneiss. 

The  Hercynian  gneiss  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Danube,  and  both  are  stated  to  abound  in  layers  of  graphite,  which 
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the  author  thinks  is  important  as  proving  the  existence  of  organic 
life  at  the  time  of  their  deposition.  The  Hercynian  and  Bojic  gndss- 
formations  together  are  held  to  represent  the  Lower  Laurentisn 
system  of  Canada ;  the  Hercjnian  mica-schist,  the  Upper  Lauren- 
tian  or  Labrador  series  ;  and  ihe  Hercynian  clay-slate,  the  Huronian 
of  Canada  and  the  Cambrian  of  England.  Pix)f.  Giimbel  then  de- 
scribes the  mineralogical  characters  of  the  Hercynian  gneiss,  and 
afterwards  shows  that  a  stratified  ophicalcite  occurring  near  Stein- 
hag,  exhibits  structures  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Canadian 
Eozoon  in  addition  to  other  appearances  which  he  also  beHeves  to  be 
of  organic  origin,  and  some  of  which  he  compares  to  the  sections  of 
certain  Bryozoa. 

The  occurrence  of  a  second  species  of  Eozoon^  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  Eozoon  Bavaricam,  has  been  discovered  by  him  in  a  rock 
consisting  of  a  granular  aggregation  of  ealcite,  serpentine,  and  a 
white  homblendic  mineral,  arranged  in  flakes  or  stripes.  The  rock 
belongs  to  the  Hercynian  Clay-slate  formation,  supposed  to  be  of 
Huronian  or  Cambrian  age,  and  the  specimens  examined  were  ob- 
tained from  near  Wunseidel  and  Thiersheim,  and  between  Hohenberg 
and  the  Steinbei^,  especially  the  last-named  locality.  It  exhibits: — 
(1)  A  thin  band  almost  entirely  calcareous,  and  traversed  by  a  network 
of  straight  lines,  or,  when  treated  with  acid, divided  by  band-like  ribs 
into  irregular  cell-like  spaces,  the  ealcite  filling  whidi  is  seen  to  be 
granular.  (2)  Thicker  calcareous  portions  abounding  in  tufts  of  fine 
tubes,  exactly  as  in  Eozoon ;  these  tubes  end  at  the  serpentinous 
portions  (3),  which  have  generally  the  same  form  as  in  the  Eozoon 
from  Steinhag  before  described,  but  are  much  smaller.  In  decal- 
cified examples  they  may  be  seen  to  possess  the  same  vaulted  mar- 
gins as  Eozoon  \  their  breadth  averages  *1  millim.  and  the  diameter 
of  the  tubes  '01  millim.  Generally  these  serpentine  bands  pass  into 
an  adjoining  portion  (4),  of  one-half  the  width,  or  less,  made  up  of 
very  much  twisted  lameUas,  consisting  of  serpentine  or  a  whitish  mi- 
neral, and  possessing  highly  vaulted  and  deeply  channelled  outlines. 
Prof.  Giimbel  considers  that  on  the  whole  these  characters  un- 
doubtedly prove  the  affinity  of  this  more  recent  and  very  much  smaller 
form  to  &e  group  Eozoon ;  but  as  the  last- mentioned  structure  (4) 
differs  from  what  has  been  observed  in  Eozoon  Canadense,  he  gives 
it  the  distinctive  name  of  Eozoon  Bavaricum*, 

In  conclusion  Prof.  Giimbel  describes  certain  structures  which 
appear  to  indicate  with  greater  or  less  probability  the  presence  of 
Eozoon  in  the  pargasite  of  Pargas  in  Finland,  in  the  coccolite-lime- 
stone  of  New  York,  in  ophicalcite  from  Timaberg,  in  a  granular  lime- 
stone containing  chondrodite,  hornblende,  and  garnet,  from  Boden 
in  Saxony,  in  a  blackish  serpentinous  limestone  from  Hodrisch  in 
Hungary,  and  in  ophicalcite  from  Reichenbach  in  Silesia. 

[H.  M.  J.] 

*  Dr.  Carpenter  has  lately  recognised  the  similarity  of  the  Connemars 
Eozoonal  structures  to  those  of  Eozoon  Bavaricum  {supra,  Part  1,  p.  228).  This 
obseryation  is  of  considerable  intercAt  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  rela- 
tive geological  age  of  certain  Eoxoonal  rocks,  more  especially  the  probable  Osm- 
brian  date  of  Eozoon  Bavaricum,  the  Lower  Silurian  position  of  tiie  ComMmarm 
serpentine,  and  the  Laurentian  age  of  Eozoon  Canadense, — Edit. 
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On  the  ExPLORAnoNS  made  during  the  Wiwteb  of  1865-66  in  the 
Caverns  of  the  hanks  of  the  Lesse.     By  M.  E.  Dupont. 

.[£tade  sur  les  fouilles  scientifiques  ex^oat^  pendant  ThiTer  de  1865-66 
dans  les  cayernes  des  bords  de  kt  Lesse,  par  M.  R  Dupont.  Bull,  de  I'Acad. 
Boyale  de  Belgique,  2me  s^rie,  tome  xxii.] 

Caverns  of  Pont  d  Lesse, — Several  little  caverns  oocnr  in  the  com- 
mune of  Anseremme^  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river^  from 
the  castle  of  Pont  k  Lesse.  They  are  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  about  30  to  40  feet  above  its  level.  One  of  the  principal 
of  them  presented  the  following  section  in  descending  order : — 

1.  Greyish-Fellow  earth,  2}  feet. 

2.  Dust,  9  inches. 

3.  Black  wrih  containing  human  bones,  bones  of  animals,  numerous  land 
shells,  with  abundant  fragments  of  pottery,  some  pieces  of  flint,  ashes,  &c., 
l^foot 

4.  Yellow  clay,  2  inches. 

5.  Grey  earth,  sometimes  encrusted  with  stalagmite.  Hunum  bones,  bones 
of  animals,  as  in  bed  No.  3,  flint,  numerous  fira^ents  of  pottery,  ashes,  and 
coals,  and  plates  of  psammite.    2^  feet 

6.  Yellow  clay,  5  feet. 

7.  Traces  of  yellowish-white  pure  sand. 

The  yellow  clay  with  angular  fragments  of  limestone  (No.  6), 
which  is  only  separated  from  No.  7  by  traces  of  sand,  is  easily  recog- 
nized as  the  equivalent  of  the  argillaceous  deposit  which  overlies 
the  whole  province,  being  the  ordinary  yellow  clay  with  bloclts 
{argile  jaune  a  bhcaiuv)  forming  the  base  of  the  upper  stage  of  the 
Quaternary  formation  of  this  region,  and  containing  in  other  cases 
the  remains  of  man,  and  of  a  fauna  of  the  age  of  the  Beindeer.  The 
superposed  beds  are  consequently  posterior  to  that  age.  The  occur- 
rence in  them  of  a  very  coarsp  pottery  indicates  a  pre-Eoman 
date,  a  determination  which  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  frag- 
ments of  flints  and  of  two  worked  flints,  togettier  with  a  litSe 
flint  arrow-head  "  d  ailerons/'  so  characteristic  of  the  age  of  polished 
stone. 

B.emains  of  this  age  are  found  at  two  levels.  The  first  is  only 
separated  from  the  "  argile  h  blocaux  "  by  masses  of  limestone  coming 
from  the  partition  of  the  cavern.  It  furnished  firagments  of  grey 
pottery  with  grains  of  unbumt  calcareous  spar,  not  modelled  with 
the  hand,  some  plates  of  baked  flint,  two  worked  flints,  a  flint 
arrow-head,  a  fragment  of  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar  pierced  with  a 
hole,  ashes,  and  coal,  some  burnt  bones,  plates  of  psammite,  and 
.  some  roUed  flints.  It  also  contained  human  bones,  together  with 
bones  of  the  Wild  Boar,  Goat,  Stag,  Heath-cock,  Water-rat,  and 
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three  yertebne  of  a  large  fi^  (?  Pike).  Helix  nemoralis,  HtUx 
lapieida,  and  Unio  hatavus  were  also  found  associated  with  them. 
The  author  remarks  that  the  occurrence  of  human  bones  in  the 
midst  of  the  remains  of  the  repasts  of  men  is  at  present  inexplicable^ 
and  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  it  may  indicate  cannibalism  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cave. 

In  the  beds  overlying  the  "  argile  k  blo6aux/'  which,  M.  Dupont 
considers,  occupies  the  place  of  the  loess,  an  almost  complete  human 
skeleton  of  enormous  dimensions  was  found ;  the  contour  of  the 
grave  in  which  it  had  been  buried  could  be  distinctly  traced :  and 
afterwards  five  other  skeletons  were  found  in  a  common  grave. 
Neither  arms  nor  any  other  object  by  which  their  age  could  be  de- 
termined were  discovered ;  and,  excepting  that  they  are  posterior 
to  the  age  of  polished  stone  (for  the  graves  are  dug  in  the  deposit 
which  overlies  remains  of  this  age),  no  period  can  be  assigned  to 
them. 

Between  Chaleux  and  the  castle  of  Walsin  occur  several  caverns, 
three  of  which  the  author  describes. 

Trou  des  Blaireaux  (Tro  des  Tassons). — After  passing  through  a 
yellow  earth  almost  without  blocks,  an  unstratified  yellow  clay  with 
blocks  is  reached.  Besides  some  ashes  and  a  rudely  cut  block  of 
baked  flint,  bones  of  the  following  species  were  found : — ^Horse,  Elk, 
Fox,  Otter,  Badger,  Wild  Cat,  and  Heath-cock,  the  bones  of  the 
Badger  being  particularly  numerous.  Below  this  was  a  bed  of  alter- 
nating veins  of  clay  and  sand,  with  two  beds  of  gravel.  This  sandy 
argillaceous  deposit  is  certainly  the  "  Lehm," 

Trou  de  VHyhne, — This  cavern  is  nearly  opposite  the  "  trou  des 
blaireaux,''  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lesse ;  it  has  two  open- 
ings, is  about  12  feet  above  the  river,  and  presents  the  following 
section : — 

1.  Mould  formed  by  dead  leaves,  and  containing  bones  of  the  Fox  and 
Fowl. 

2.  Yellow  clay,  containing  bones  of  the  Beindeer  and  the  Hone,  as  well  as  two 
worked  flints. 

3.  Thin  and  non-continuous  bed  of  stalapnite. 

^  4.  A  sandy  argillaceous  deposit  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  with  traces  of  stra- 
tification and  roiled  pebbles.  » 

Numerous  bones  are  found  in  this  bed,  belonging  principally  to 
the  following  species : — Hycena  ^daa,  Great  Bear,  Fox,  Horse,  EU- 
phas  primigeniiis  (milk  tooth),  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  Qx  (two  spe- 
cies ?),  and  Eeindeer. 

The  most  abundant  remains  belong  to  the  Hysena,  Bhinoceroe, 
Beindeer,  and  the  Horse ;  and  nearly  all  show  traces  of  a  strong 
carnivore,  except  the  Jlvcma,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
this  cavern  was  the  den  of  that  animal,  the  other  bones  being  the  debris 
of  its  repasts.  The  results  attained  by  the  exploration  of  this  cavern 
are  of  the  highest  importance ;  for  by  them  we  are  enabled  to  assign 
the  place  of  the  great  Quaternary  mammifers  to  the  stratified  sandy 
argillaceous  beds  or  Lehm,  they  evidently  having  lived  immediately 
before  the  deposition  of  these  strata.     On  the  one  side  the  stratified 
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sandy  argillaceous  beds  occur,  as  well  in  the  cavcms  as  in  the  sub- 
aerifd  formation  of  the  province  of  Namur,  between  the  great  deposit 
of  rolled  pebbles  on  the  one  hand  and  the  argillaceous  deposit  with 
blocks  on  the  other. 

But,  as  in  the  valley  the  deposit  of  rolled  pebbles  is  characterized 
by  the  abundant  remains  of  Elephas  primigenittSy  these  beds  may  be 
named  the  beds  with  Elephas  primigenius  (couches  k  EhpTias  primi' 
genius).  On  the  other  side,  the  deposit  of  yellow  day  with  blocks, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  diluvium  rouge  of  the  Paris  basin, 
contains  the  fauna  of  the  Keindeer  properly  so  called,  the  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  the  absence  of  extinct  species,  and  the  presence  of 
a  series  of  animals  which  are  at  present  banished  to  colder  climates. 
These  facts  confirm,  in  the  author's  opinion,  his  division  of  the  Qua- 
ternary formation  into  three  stages : — 

j5;tage  superieur  k  Cervus  tarandus. 
^tage  moyen  h  Ursus  spelceus, 
Etage  inferieur  h  Elephas  primigenius. 
Trou  de  la  Naulette. — ^This  cavern  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lesse, 
about  60  yards  up  the  river  from  the  "  trou  des  blaireaux.'*  It  is 
27  feet  above  the  river,  is  more  than  40  yards  long,  and  has  a 
breadth  in  the  middle  of  12  yards.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cavern 
was  a  thick  deposit  of  yellow  clay  with  blocks,  containing  bones  of 
the  Horse,  Reindeer,  <fec.,  which  thinned  out  so  rapidly  that  at 
4  yards  from  the  entrance  there  was  not  more  than  a  trace  of  it. 
There  a  falling  in  of  part  of  the  roof  had  completely  hidden  the 
Quaternary  deposits.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  cavern,  some 
well-stratified  sandy  argillaceous  beds  were  laid  bare,  not  overlain  by 
the  clay  with  blocks.  A  sinking  made  here  presented  the  following 
■  section : — After  passing  through  9  feet  of  sandy  clay  and  yellow  sand, 
followed  by  14  inches  of  yeUow  clay  with  fallen  stones  (a),  cones  of 
stalagmite,  and  bones  of  ruminants,  4^  feet  of  alternating  beds  of 
clay  and  stalagmite  were  reached.  This  was  followed  by  sandy  clay 
and  sand,  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  which  contained  at  its  base  the 
head  of  a  Wolf  and  some  vertebra?.  In  this  bed  (6)  nearly  all  the 
bones  mentioned  hereafter  were  found.  Below  this,  beds  of  sandy 
clay  and  sand  were  reached,  followed  by  a  gravelly  sand,  until  traces 
of  red  clay  were  discovered. 

The  bone-bearing  beds  occurred  at  two  levels.  The  upper  one  (a) 
contained  some  bones  (especially  single  rami  of  the  jaw)  of  an  unde- 
termined Ruminant. 

The  lower  level  (6)  furnished,  however,  the  most  important  series 
yet  obtained  from  the  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Lesse.  The  bones 
were  not  numerous,  but  were  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation. 
The  principal  species  were  the  Wolf,  Ursm  arctos.  Fox,  Badger, 
Bat,  Marmot,  Water-rat,  Elephas  primigetiius,  Rhinoceros,  Horse, 
Reindeer,  Wild  Boar,  Chamois,  Common  Stag,  Sheep,  and  a  fish. 
But  the  great  importance  of  the  discovery  consisted  in  the  presence 
in  the  midst  of  the  bones  of  a  human  jaw  and  cubitus,  and  of  a  bone 
with  a  hole  artificially  produced.  The  association  of  the  human 
remains  with  the  rest  of  the  bones  was  beyond  a  doubt. 
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The  author  then  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  human  jaw 
and  cubitus,  and  compares  the  former  with  the  one  discovered  asso- 
ciated with  remains  of  Elephas  ^rimigemxis  and  Rhinoceros  iidw- 
rhinus  in  the  grotto  of  Arcy  by  M.  de  Yibraye,  and  with  a  jaw  of  the 
age  of  the  Reindeer  which  came  from  the  "  trou  de  Frontal,"  with  both 
of  which,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  is  of  a  much  more  recent 
geological  age,  he  declares  it  to  have  a  most  intimate  connexion. 

Several  bones,  associated  with  these  human  remains,  seemed  to 
bear  traces  of  the  hand  of  man,  especially  a  fragment  of  a  bone  whidi 
may  be  referred  to  a  ruminant.  The  hole  wMch  is  pierced  is  evi- 
dently artificial,  the  sides  of  the  incision  being  very  sharply  cut 
The  sides  of  the  fragment  appear  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
.unless,  as  M.  de  Quatrefages  suggests,  it  be  a  particular  mode  of 
fracture.  [A.  S.] 


On  THBEE  Caverns  in  (he  Yallby  of  the  Lesse  explored  during  ^ 
months  of  March  and  April  1866.     By  M.  E,  Dupont. 

r£tude  8ur  trois  cayemes  de  la  Lesse  exploit  pendant  lea  mois  de  Man  et 
d'Avril,  1866,  pi^  M.,Edouard  Dupont.  Bull,  de  rAcad.  Eoyale  d©  Belgique, 
2^^  air.  tome  xxii.] 

Trou  de  Praule, — The  cavern  of  Praule  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lesse,  about  600  yards  up  the  river  from  Furfooz.  It  is  easy 
of  access,  and  about  98  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  cave 
is  19^  feet  broad,  and  has  a  length  of  11  feet  in  the  centre,  its  mean 
height  between  the  rocky  floor  and  the  roof  being  little  more  than 
6J  feet. 

Upon  the  calcareous  soil  is  a  thin  bed  of  sandy  stratified  day, 
with  rolled  pebbles  and  gravel  in  non-continuous  veins — the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Lehm,  or  middle  stage,  of  the  Qaatemary  formation 
of  Namur.  The  deposit  yielded  a  humerus  and  a  canine  of  a  Great 
Bear,  which,  the  author  ^  considers,  confirm  the  application  to  this 
Lehm  of  his  name  of  "  Etage  a  Ursus  spelceus,"  These  beds  are  over- 
lain by  yellow  clays  with  blocks  (argiles  jaunes  h  blocaux),  which 
contain,  especially  at  the  base,  worked  flints  and  bones  of  the  Bear, 
Wolf,  Fox,  Horse,  Eemdeer,  and  Goat.  The  flints  worked  in  the 
form  of  a  knife  are  few,  and  are  derived  from  the  Chalk.  The  bones 
are  probably  the  remains  of  repasts  of  men,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  deposits  of  this  nature  in  the  caverns  of  the  banks  of  the  Lesse. 
These  facts  prove,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  the  argils  d  blocaux 
should  be  referred  to  the  age  of  the  Reindeer,  and  is  relatively 
anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  vast  covering  of  clay.  To  the  beds 
thus  characterized,  which  form  the  upper  stage  of  the  Quaternary 
formation  of  the  province,  M.  Dupont  gives  the  name  of  "  Etage  d 
Cervus  tarandus,^* 

Trou  des  Allemands. — ^The  shelter  furnished  by  a  sloping  dolo- 
mitio  rock,  imder  which  the  Bohemians  established  themselves 
during  their  wanderings,  constitutes  this  cavern.  Shelters  of  this 
kind  are  very  numerous  along  the  banks  of  the  Lesse,  and  are 
generally  slightly  raised  above  the  river-level.     The  following  is  tlie 
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section  presented  by  one  near  the  route  from  Hulsonniauz  to  Celles, 
in  ascending  order : — 

5.  BoUed  pebUeB  of  ArdeDnaise  origin  cemented  by  grarel. 

4.  Yellow  dar  with  dolomitic  blocks. 

a  Loess. 

2.  Allayium  formed  of  alternating  yeins  of  sands  and  days,  like  Lekm, 

1.  Like  No.  2,  but  remanii*  and  mixed  with  yesetable  detritus.  From  this 
bed  the  author  obtained  some  flint  knives  and  a  litUe  sandstone  baobe,  polished 
and  with  an  irregular  surface. 

Nuions  des  Gendron, — ^Tbe  cavern  of  Nutons  des  Gendron  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lesse,  about  1^  mile  (in  a  direct  line)  from 
the  Furfooz  cavern.  It  is  excavated  in  a  schistose  bed  with  alter- 
nating calcareous  bands,  belonging  to  the  "  Psammites  of  Condroz." 
The  length  of  the  cave  is  15  yards,  and  it  has  a  breadth  at  the 
opening  of  2^  yards.  At  the  entrance  is  a  mould  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  leaves,  below  which  is  found  yellow  clay  with 
blocks  of  schist,  without  bones  or  works  of  art.  The  mould  at  a 
distance  of  8  yards  from  the  entrance  was  overlain  vrith  stalagmite, 
and  contained  himian  bones  which  belonged  to  no  less  than  seventeen 
skeletons.  Although  the  bones  were  broken,  the  workmen  were 
able  to  observe  that  fifteen  of  the  skeletons  were  arranged  longi- 
tudinally along  the  cavern  in  six  rows  of  two  or  three,  varying 
according  to  the  width  of  the  cavern,  with  two  skeletons  placed 
transversely,  the  heads  of  the  longitudinal  skeletons  being  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  A  very  small  splinter  of  chalk-flint  in  the 
shape  of  a  plate  was  found,  together  with  three  fragments  of  coarse 
pottery. 

On  the  slope  of  the  escarpment,  immediately  below  the  entrance, 
two  great  blocks  of  transported  schist  were  dug  up,  one  measuring 
6  feet  by  2i  feet,  the  other  3^  feet  by  one  foot. 

Among  the  human  remains  were  found  bones  of  the  Fox,  Badger, 
Fowl,  &c.  The  workmen  also  found  a  modem  metal  button  with 
inscription,  but  without  a  date. 

After  having  noticed  the  great  nmnber  of  human  bones,  especially 
fragments  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  given  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  bones,  the  author  states  as  his  opinion  that  the  remains  are 
in  a  sepulchral  cavern.  The  exact  age,  however,  to  which  they 
belong  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  skeletons  belong  to  a  period 
posterior  to  the  age  of  the  Eeindeer,  because  in  the  province  of 
Namur  remains  of  that  age  are  always  found  below  the  yellow  clay, 
the  mould  in  this  instance  being  above.  M.  Dupont  therefore 
concludes  that  the  skeletons  were  deposited  in  the  cavern  at  an 
epoch  posterior  to  the  ago  of  the  Reindeer  and  anterior  to  the 
Bronze  age,  and  refers  them  to  the  Polished-Stone  period  (dge  de  la 
pierre  polie),  [A.  S.] 

On  a  New  genus  of  Cephalopods.     By  Chev.  F.  vox  Hatteb. 

[Proceed.  Imp.  Acad,  of  Vienna,  December  14,  18C5.] 

This  genus,  for  which  the  author  proposes  the  name  of  "  Chorisio- 

ceras/'  bears  a  shell  similar  in  form  to  that  of  Crioceras,  with  the 
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lobular  ornamentation  characteristic  of  Ceratites.  The  first  speci- 
mens of  Choristoceras  Marshi  were  brought  to  Vienna  by  Mr.  O.  C. 
Marsh,  F.G.S.,  of  Newhaven ;  subsequently  Prof.  Suess  received  a 
greater  number  of  them ;  and  lately  Mr.  Hinterhuber,  an  Imperial 
Mining  Engineer  entrusted  by  the  Imperial  Geological  Institute 
with  the  task  of  examining  the  locality  of  the  specimens  found  in 
Austria,  ascertained  their  occurrence  in  a  stratum  resting  on  un- 
doubted Kossen  strata  and  overlain  by  **  Adneth "  (liassic)  lime- 
stones. Similar  forms  occur  among  tbe  specimens  referred  to  "  Crto- 
eeras^ "  from  the  Bavarian  Alps,  described  by  MM.  Giimbel  and  Schaf- 
hautl;  but  their  determination  must  remain  uncertain  until  their 
lobular  ornamentation  becomes  better  known.  [Coukt  M.] 


On  Bekains  of  Ihe  Makmot  (Arctomys  marmota,  Omel.)  in  Sttilia. 
[Proceed.  Imp.  Acad.  Vienna,  8th  and  22nd  March,  1866. 
The  remains  of  this  animal^  which  has  never  been  known  in  Styria, 
as  far  as  historical  records  or  traditions  go,  consist  of  a  jaw,  found 
at  the  junction  of  the  Parechlug  and  Miirz  valleys,  among  some  inde- 
terminable fragments  of  bones  ;  it  was  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  species  in  question  by  Prof.  Hyrtl  (see  Imp.  Geol.  Instit.,  Annals, 
xiv.  1864,- Proceedings,  p.  33).  In  the  beginning  of  1866,  Prof. 
Oscar  Schmidt  discovered  again,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gratz, 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river  Miirz,  an  old  den  of  Mar- 
mots, with  the  skeletons  of  four  individuals,  belonging  to  three 
different  generations.  These  animals  must  be  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  Styria  during  a  portion  of  the  Diluvial  period,  when  the 
extension  of  glaciers  in  the  higher  Alpine  regions  drove  away  tlie 
Alpine  flora  and  fauna  to  seek  shelter  and  food  in  lower,  and  con- 
sequently more  congenial,  regions.  [Conyr  M.] 


TTie  Gastebopods  of  St.  Cassiait.  By  Dr.  Laubc. 
[Proceed.  Imp.  Acad.  Vienna,  May  11,  1865.] 
The  Gasteropod-fauna  of  St.  Cassian  possesses  many  species  analogous 
to  forms  found  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  is  particulailj 
interesting  as  being  a  "  limit-fauna,*'  comprehending  representativee 
of  a  number  of  undoubtedly  Palaeozoic  genera  associated  with  others 
whose  full  development  took  place  afterwards  in  the  course  of  the 
Mcsozoic  Period ;  and  the  number  of  species  occurring  also  in  other 
localities  is  but  small.  The  types  of  two  new  genera  have  lately  been 
discovered  among  the  Pectinibranchiate  Gasteropods  of  St.  Cassian, 
namely  (1)  Eivchrysalis,  having  a  chrysalid-like  form,  with  smooth 
whorls,  long-slitted  mouth,  and  very  prominent  lips,  and  (2)  Pty^ 
chostoma,  resembling  PUurotoma  by  the  peculiar  slit  on  its  mouth 
and  by  the  lines  of  growth  taking  the  form  of  the  letter  V  on  the 
sides  of  its  smooth  polished  whorls.  Dr.  Laube  describes  117  species, 
among  which  22  are  new,  [Count  M.] 
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[The  fossils  referred  to  are  described,  and  those  of  which  the  names  are  printed 
in  italics  are  also  figured.] 


Abbey  Wood,  section  at  Plumstead 
Common  and,  435. 

Aberdeen,  dead  littoral  shells  in  the 
bed  of  the  German  Ocean,  forty 
miles  from  the  coas|;  o^  260. 

Aberdeenshire,  section  at  King  Ed- 
ward, 274,  276. 

Acanthodes  from  the  ooal-shales  of 
Longton,  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton  on  a 
new  species  of,  468. 

Acanthodes  Wardi,  468. 

Adams, -Dr.  A  L.,  on  bones  of  fos- 
sil Chelonians  from  the  ossifer- 
ous cares  and  fissures  of  Malta, 
594;  on  the  discoverj  of  remains 
of  Salitherium  in  the  Miocene  de- 
posits of  Malta,  595. 

.^!chmodus,  dii^rammatic  restoration 
of  the  head  0^  304. 

Affinities  of  Eozoon  Canadense,  Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter  on  the,  219. 

of  Platysomus  and  allied  genera, 

Dr.  J.  Younp  on  the,  301. 

Age  of  the  submerged  forest-beds  of 
Porlock  Bay,  9. 

Aanottus  Morei,  487. 

^bany  and  Boston  conglomerate, 
Micmgan,  section  from  Uie  Pewa- 
bic  lode  to  the,  453. 

Aldborough,  section  from  Orford  to 
Thorpe  near,  21. 

Alethopteris  Grandini,  157* 

arandiSf  157. 

— -  heterophylla,  157. 

lonohitica,  157. 

muricata,  157. 

nervosa,  157. 

pteroides,  157. 

Serlii,  157. 

TOL.  xxn. 


Alresford  Creek,  Essex,  section  at  the 
railway  yiaduct  oyer,  502. 

America,  Carboniferous  formations  of 
Eastern,  97;  cycles  in  the  Palieo- 
zoic  age  in  Eastern,  102. 

Ammonites  DunravenensiSf  81. 

^—  Suttonensis,  81. 

Amphioentrum,  diagrammatic  restora- 
tion of  the  head  of,  304. 

Amphicentrum  grantUomm^  306. 

Amygdaloid,  fdspathic,   of  Ayrshire, 

Anatina  pr^ecursor,  yar.  Pt/Iensis,  88. 

AnciUaria  lamellata,  579. 

An<;uillai  Lower  Miocene  deposits  of, 
573. 

Angular  detritus  of  Porlock  Bay,  6. 

Animals  in  the  Coals  of  the  South 
Joggins,  genera  of,  126. 

Annelid-tu]^  in  the  Laurentian  rocks 
of  Canada,  sketches  illustrating  sup- 
posed, 609. 

Anniversary  Address  of  the  President, 
xxx-cii.  See  also  Hamilton,  W.  J., 
Esq. 

Annual  Beport,  i. 

Annularia  galioidcs,  152. 

Anomia  socUUis^  85. 

Antholifhes  pygmaat  149. 

Bhabdocarpi,  149. 

,  sp.,  150. 

squamosa^  150. 

Antigua,  574. 

Antiquity  of  Man  in  Ecuador,  567. 

Antwerp,  crag-beds  of,  229. 

Araucarifes  gracilis,  146. 

Area  consobrina,  293. 

jUicata,  583. 

ina^iilateralisj  293. 
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Area  Noee,  283. 

Tnnitaria,  583. 

Ardennais,  oailloax,  247. 

Ardmore  and  Youghal  trough,  lower 

limestone  shale  of  the,  333. 
Arrigle  Brook,  section  from  Knockto- 

pher  to,  328. 
Asphaltic  bed,  Trinidad,  foraminifera 

from  the  Tertiary,  592. 
Astartt  Duncani,  87. 
Asterophjllites  in  the  coal-formations 

of  the  South  Jog^ins,  135. 
Asterophjllites  equisetiformis,  152. 

foliosa,  152. 

grandis,  152. 

,  sp.  152. 

trinenns,  152. 

Atht/ris  suhtilita^  40. 

Atlantis  hypothesis,  585. 

Australia.    Petroleum   coal-seams    in 

New  South  Wales,  435,  439. 
Ayicula-contorta  series,  69. 
Ajrshire,  Mr.  J.  Gbikie  on  the  raeta- 

morpbio  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
•  Carrick,  513. 
Babbacombe  toWatoombe,coast-8eotion 

from,  466. 
Bapgy  Point,  346. 
Ballea  across  Myrtle  Hill,  section  from, 

335. 
BallinhasMig,  section  near,  337. 
Bandon,  335. 
Bantry  Bay  Trough,  341. 
Barbadoes,  Tertiary  deposits  of,  678. 
Barnwell,  bones  from  the  drift  of,  476  ; 

shells  from  the  drift  of,  477. 
Barus,  Eashmere,  plan  of  part  of  the 

district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhe- 

lum  river,  near,  34 ;  section  on  the  - 

right  bank  of  the  Jhelum  rirer,  near, 

Barus  andReshpur,  Kashmere,  section 
along  a  spur  from  Wasterwan,  be- 
tween, 31. 

Basement-bed  of  the  London  Clay,  412. 

Bauerman,  II.,  Esq.,  on  the  Copper- 
mines  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  448. 

Bavaria,  species  of  Erron  from  the 
Lias  and  Oolite  of,  494. 

Beach  at  Sangatte,  253. 

Beinertia  Gmpperti^  159. 

Belgium,  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Qodwin- 
Aasten  on  the  Kainozoio  formations 
of,  228. 

Berehaven  Promontory,  343. 

Berg,  Crag-beds  at,  235. 

Bermuda,  Tertiary  deposits  of,  579. 

Bilberry  Hill,  section  across,  334. 

Blackheath  and  Woolwich,  section  at, 
435. 


Blontisham,  list  of  foanls  from  Uie 
drift  of;  471. 

Bolderberg,  Tertiary  deposita  of  the^ 
236. 

Bones  from  the  drift  of  Barnwell, 
476 ;  of  fossil  Chelonians  from  the 
ossiferous  caves  and  fissures  of 
Malta,  594. 

Bos  Urus,  391. 

Boston  conglomerate,  Midiigan,  sec- 
tion from  the  Pewabic  lode  to  the 
Albany  and,  453. 

Boulder  clay  of  the  Fenland,  479. 

Boulders  of  Caithness,  glaciati<m  <^ 
the  rocks  and,  268. 

Boumda,  New  South  Wales,  oil-bear- 
ing deposita  of,  447. 

BnuSuopodaoollected  byC^t  Gk)dwin- 
Austen  in  the  MustakhEQHs,  Thibet, 
Mr.  T.  Davidson,  on  some  Carboni- 
ferous, Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  (?), 
35 ;  in  the  valley  of  Eashmere,  Mr.  T. 
Davidson  on  the  Carboniferous,  39. 

Brachiopoda  from  Trinidad,  Mr.  T. 
Davidson  on  Tertiary,  296 ;  Mr.  B. 
J.  L.  Chippy  on  Tertiary,  295. 

Brecciiform  rocks  of  Ayrshire,  524. 

Bridfend,  Keuper  near,  72;  Bhatio 
beds  near,  71. 

Brine,  Commander  L.,  on  the  recent 
volcanic  disturbances  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santorino,  319. 

Briasus  dimidiatus,  301. 

Bristow,  Mr.  H.  W.,  on  supposed  re- 
mains of  the  Crag  on  the  North 
Downs,  near  Folkertone,  553. 

British  Crab,  oldest  known,  493;  Oxen, 
Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  on  tiie  foe- 
:  sil,  391. 

Brodie,  The  Rev.  P.  B.,  on  a  section 
.  of   Ix>wer  Lias   and  Bhietio-beds, 
near  Wells,  Somerset,  93. 

Btdohamp  and  Wangford  Crag-pits  re- 
latively to  theChillesford  clay , section 
showing  the  position  of  the,  540. 

Burra^orang,  New  South  Wales,  oil- 
bearing  rocks  of,  443. 

Butley  (>ag,  544. 

Cailloux  Ardennais,  247. 

Caithness,  list  of  Mollusca  whose  shells 
are  found  in  the  glacial  drift  of;  278; 
Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson  on  the  glacial 
phenomena  of,  261 ;  sketch  map  of, 

Calamites  in  the  coal-formaUons  of 

the  South  Joggins,  135. 
Calamites  arenaceus,  151. 

cannfcformis,  151. 

Cistii,  151. 

dubius,  151. 
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GdamitM  nodonis,  151. 

Nowi'KoHca,  151. 

ramoeus,  151. 

Sockorii,  151. 

Volteii,  151. 

C&lamodendron  in  the  ooal-formationi 

of  the  South  Joggins,  134. 
Calamodendron  approxmatum,  149. 

obscurum^  149. 

Cabe  railwaj-statioii,  Wilts,  leotion 

of  Trail  at,  556. 
Cambridge,  section  of  a  pit  in  Vio- 

toria  Boad,  561. 
Campine  sand,  250. 
Canada,  supposed  borrows  of  worms 

in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of,  608. 
Canal-system  of  EosoonCanaderue,  199. 
Cancellana  Barretti,  289. 

Utvescens,  289. 

Moorei,  289. 

Osnnel  Coal  in  New  South  Wales,  435, 

439. 
Canterburr,  section  in  the  neighbour- 

of,  434. 
Cape  Clear,  340. 

Carboniferous  Brachiopoda  from  the 
Mustakh  Hills,  Thibet,  35;  from 
the  Tallej  of  Eashmere,  39. 
Carboniferous    formations    of    Nova 

Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  97. 
Carboniferous  Gljptodipterines,  Dr.  J. 
Young  on  some  new  genera  of,  596. 
Garboniferous  plants,  rate  of  growth 

of,  141. 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Talley  of 
Kashmere,  Capt  H.  Qodwin-Aosten 
on  the,  29. 
Carboniferous  Slate(or Devonian  rooks) 
and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  South 
Ireland  and  North  Devon,  3iir.  J. 
Beete  Jukes  on  the,  320. 
Cetrdinia  ingens,  86. 
—  StUtonensis,  86. 
Cardtocarpum  bisectum^  165. 

fluitans,  165. 

,  sp.,  165. 

Cardita  ?  rhornhoidalis,  87. 
— —  scabricostaia,  293. 
Cardium  castum,  582. 

Haitense,  293. 

inconspicuumt  293. 

-^^  lingiia-Uonis,  293. 

Caribean  area,  pahieontology  of  the^ 

570. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  W.  B.,  on  the  struc- 
ture and  affinities  of  Eozoon  Cana' 
dense,  219. 
Carrick,  Ayrshire,  metamorphio  Lower 

Silurian  rocks  of,  513. 
Carrigboy,  335. 


Caatidaria  mbUtvigata^  287- 

Coasts  monUiferaf  287, 

sulcifora,  286. 

Cattle,  relation  of  JBcs  urus  to  the  do- 
mestic races  of,  401. 

Caulopteris,  sp.,  159. 

Cercomya  ledaformiSf  581. 

CerWuumpUUium,  290. 

Chalk,  junction  of  the  Thanet  Sand 
and  the,  402, 405 ;  list  of  fossils  from 
the  beds  between  the  London  Clay 
and  the,  422. 

Chama  arcinella,  294. 

Chambers  of  Eozoon  Canadense,  209. 

Chancama,  Ecuador,  section  of  the 
Point  at,  569. 

Charcoal,  tissues  in  Mineral,  140. 

Cheirotherian  footprint  from  the  Keu- 
persandstoneofDaresburyjCheshire, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Williamsom  on  a,  534. 

Chelonians  from  the  ossiferous  caves 
and  fissures  of  Malta,  Dr.  A.  Leith 
Adams  on  bones  of  fossil,  594. 

Chemical  characters  of  Ghrenville  Eo- 
zoonal  ophite,  187. 

Chemnitzia,  sp.,  88. 

Chillesford  beds,  list  of  shells  from 
the,  545. 

Chillesford  Clay,  section  showinff  the 
position  of  the  Bulchamp  andWang^ 
ford  Craff-pits  relatively  to  the,  540 ; 
of  the  Thorpe  Crag-pit  relatively  to 
the,  539.. 

Chillesford  Clay  or  Loam,  Rev.  O. 
Fisher  on  the  relation  of  the  Nor- 
wich or  Huvio-marine  Crag  to  the^ 
19. 

Chillesford  Church,  Suflfolk,  section  of 
Trail  in  a  pit  east  of,  556. 

Chondrosteus,  Dr.  J.  Young  on  the 
affinities  of,  596. 

Chonefes?  Au&tenianay  44. 

HardreyisiSy  var.  ThibetensU,  36. 

—  laviSt  44. 

Cidaris  Melitensis,  299. 

Cisaeia  astericus,  584. 

Clarke,  The  Rev.  W.  B.,  on  the  occur- 
rence and  geological  position  of  oil- 
bftiring  deposits  in  New  South  Wales, 
439. 
Classification  of  the  **  Lower  London 

Tertiaries,"  414. 
day,  Chillesford,  19 ;  spaces  formerly 
occupied  by  selenite  m  the  London, 
13. 
Clypeaster  ellipticus,  299. 
Coal,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  deposition  of,  95. 
Coal-formations  oi  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  96. 
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Coal-flhales  of  Longton,  new  species  of 
Acanthodes  from  the,  468. 

Coast-section  from  Babbeoombe  to 
Watcombe,  466. 

Colchester,  section  in  a  ditch  on  the 
Tendrinff  Hundred  Bailway,  near, 
562. 

Colo  and  Ghx>se  riyers,  New  South 
Wales,  oil-bearing  rocks  of,  446. 

Colley  Creek,  Liverpool  plains,  New 
South  Wales,  Petroleum  coal-seams 
at,  435.  440. 

Columbella  ambima^  288. 

ffradata,2S8. 

Comerogh  Mountains,  section  across 
the,  328. 

Coniferous  trees  in  the  coal-forma- 
mation  of  the  South  Joggins,  127. 

Coniston  flags,  483 ;  limestone,  484. 

Connemara,  metamorphic  rocks  of, 
509. 

Conns  gracilimmus,  288. 

^—  ffranozonatiu,  287. 

interttinctus^  288. 

planilirattiSy  287. 

solidus,  287. 

• stenostoma^  287. 

Coomhola  Mountain,  section  across, 
341. 

Copper  Harbour  to  Lac  la  Belle,  Mi- 
chigan, section  from,  456. 

Copper-mines  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  H.  Bauerman  on  the,  448. 

Copper,  origin  of,  459. 

Coralline  Crag,  541. 

Corals  firom  Sie  Sutton  Stone,  Dr.  P. 
Martin  Duncan  on  the,  89. 

Corbula  vieta,  580. 

■'        vimineat  293, 

Cordaites  in  the  coal-formationfi  of  the 
South  Joggins,  139. 

Cordaites  borassifolia,  164. 

' simplex,  164. 

Cork  and  Midleton  trough,  lower  lime- 
stone shale  of  the,  333. 

Cork,  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  North,  330. 

Conntesbuiy  rocks,  3. 

Crab,  from  the  Forest  Marble,  Malmes- 
bury,  Wilts,  Mr.  H.  Woodward  on 
the  oldest  known  British,  493. 

Crag-beds  of  Antwerp,  Mr.  R.  A.  C. 
Godwin- Austen  on  the,  229. 

Crag,  Mr.  W.  Whitaker  on  the  out- 
liers of  Sand  on  the  North  Downs 
which  hare  been  classed  with  the, 
430 ;  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Red,  538 ;  on  the  North 
Downs,  near  Folkestone,  Mr.  IT.  W. 
Bristow  on  supposed  remains  of  the, 
553. 


Crag-sand  and  shingle  OM^ping  a  hill 
east  of  Louyain,  section  showing,  235. 

Crag-ma  area,  map  showing  the  extent 
of  the,  240;  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Godwin- 
Austen  on  the  conditions  of  the,  238. 

Crag  to  the  Chillesford  Clay,  relation 
of  the  Norwich,  19. 

Cretaceous  (?)  Brachiopoda  from  the 
Mustakh  Hills,  Thibet,  38. 

Crustacea  from  the  Forest  Marble, 
MahnesbuiT,  Wilts,  493;  from  the 
Lias  and  Oolite  of  England  and 
Bayaria,494 ;  from  theMofiat  shales, 
Dumfriesshire,  503;  in  the  coal- 
formations  of  the  South  Joggins,  144. 

Crystalline  felstones  of  Ayrshire,  525. 

Cuba,  Tertiary  deposits  of,  579. 

Cumana,  Upper  Miocoie  deposits  of, 
576. 

Cycles,  geological,  101. 

tyclopteria  (Aneimiies)  Acadica,  1.53. 

anfiqua,  154. 

—  fimbriata,  154. 

heterophyUa,  153. 

himidoj  145. 

(Neuropteris)  ingcns,  154. 

obkta,  154. 

(Neuropteris)  obliqua,  154. 

oblongifolia,  154. 

Cyclostrema  hkarinata^  291. 
^perites,  sp.,  149. 
dyprina  normalli,  87. 
Cytkerea  {Circe)  carbaaea^  292. 
juncea,  582. 

{CalHsta)  planitnefa,  292. 

Badoxylon  Acaaianum,  145. 

—  annulatum,  146. 

antiquius,  146. 

— —  materiarium,  145. 

Daresbury,    Cheshire,    Chotrotherian 

fo9tprint  from  the  Keuper  sand- 
stone of,  534. 

Davidson,  T.,  Esq.,  on  the  Braohio* 
poda  collected  in  Thibet  and  Kaah- 
mere,  by  Capt  Gkxlwin-Austen,  35. 

Dawson,  Dr.  J.  W.,  on  supposed  bur- 
rows of  worms  in  the  Laurcntian 
rocks  of  Canada,  608 ;  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  deposition  of  Coal, 
more  especially  as  illustrated  by 
the  Coal-formation  of  Noya  Scoti& 
and  New  Brunswick,  95. 

Dawson,  R,  Esq.,  on  the  oocorrencd 
of  dead  littoral  shells  in  the  bed  of 
the  Carman  Ocean,  for^  miles  firom 
the  coast  of  Aberdeen,  260. 

Dawkins,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  on  the  fossil 
British  Oxen.  Part  I.  Bos  Uru«, 
Cfle8ar,391. 

Decigala,  M.,  on  the  recent  yolcanie 
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.  disturbanoes  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofSantorino,  318. 

Ddenda,  A.,  Eisq.,  on  the  recent  toI- 
canic  disturbanoes  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Santorino,  318. 

X>endropt7chiu8, 601 ,  sketch  of  a  scale 
of,5OT. 

Dentalium  dissimile,  292. 

Deposition  of  coal,  physical  condi- 
tions attending  the,  98. 

Devon,  geological  structure  of  North, 
346. 

Devonian  fossils,  365. 

DcTonian  rocks  (or  Carboniferous 
Slate)  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
of  South  Ireland  and  North  Deron, 
Mr.  J.  Beete  Jukes,  on  the,  320. 

DcTonshire,  xalleys  and  yalley-grayels 
of,  465. 

Dewick,  E.  S.,  Esq.,  on  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  from  the  drift  of  Bam- 
well,  477. 

Diagram  illustrating  the  motion  of  a 
pebble  in  a  plastic  medium,  559; 
the  succession  of  formations  in  North 
Devon,  369  ;  representing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  beds  between  the  base  of 
the  Bed  Crag  and  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Drift  (Boulder-day),  548. 

Diagram-section  across  Kent  from  the 
Tertiary  Escarpment  to  the  Weald, 
435 ;  across  North  Devon,  360 ;  to 
show  the  ^neral  relations  of  the 
formations  m  Trinidad,  572. 

Diammmatio  restorations  of  the  heads 
ofAmphicentrum,PlatyBomus,.&h- 
modus,  and  P^onodus,  304. 

Dictyopteris  obhqua,  156. 

Diestien  deposits  near  Antwerp,  232. 

Dingle  beds,  344. 

Dioritio  rocks  of  Ayrshire,  526. 

Diplotegium  retusum^  164. 

Discina  Kashmerierms,  45. 

JHsdnocaria  Browniana^  504. 

Domestic  races  of  cattle,  relation  of 
Bos  Urus  to  the,  401. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  ii.,  46, 170, 
372,  610 ;  Museum,  viii. 

Losinia  cyclica,  582. 

Downs,  outliers  of  sand  on  the  North, 
430 ;  supposed  remains  of  the  Crag 
on  the  North,  553. 

Drift-gravel  at  Hitchin,  Herts,  faults 
in  the,  565. 

Drift  of  Belgium,  glacial,  249 ;  Caith- 
ness, 263 ;  New  South  Wales,  444 ; 
of  the  Fenland,  Mr.  Harry  Seeley 
on  the  gravels  and,  470. 

Dulvorton,*347 ;  section  east  of,  348. 

Domfrieeahire,  new  genus  of  Phyllo- 


podous  Crustacea  from  the  Moffiit 
shales,  503. 

Duncan,  Dr.  P.  Martin,  on  some  spaces 
formerly  occupied  by  Selenite,  in 
the  Lower  Eocene  days  of  the  Lon« 
don  basin;  with  remarks  on  tlie 
origin  and  disappearance  of  the 
mineral,  12;  on  tne  corals  of  the 
Sutton  Stone,  89. 

Duncormick,  Wexford,  section  at,  323. 

Dunkerron,  343. 

Dunkitt  House  to  Mount  Misery, 
Waterford,  section  from,  326. 

Dunraven,  coast-section  fi^m  Sutton 
to,  75. 

Dunster,  349. 

Echinoderms  from  the  West  Indies, 
Mr.  B.  J.  L.  Guppy  on  Tertiary,  297. 

Echinolampaa  lycoperstctts^  300, 

ovumserpentis,  300. 

se^orbiSf  299. 

Echinometra  acufera,  299. 

Echinoneus  cyclostomus,  301. 

Ecuador,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  St.  John 
Neale  on  the  discovery  of  new  gold- 
deposits  in  the  district  of  Esmeral- 
das,  593 ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson  on  the 
antiquity  of  man  in,  567;  on  the 
geology  of  the  Pacific  coast  of,  567. 

Egerton,  Sir  P.  de  M.  G.,  on  a  new 
species  of  Acanthodes  from  the  Coal- 
shales  of  Longton,  468. 

EUe,  280. 

Endogenites,  166. 

Engkuid  and  France,  Mr.  A.  Tylor  on 
the  valley-gravels  of  part  of,  463. 

England,  species  of  Eryon  from  the 
Lias  and  Oolite  of,  494. 

Eocene  clays  of  the  London  basin. 
Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  on  some 
spaces  formerly  occupied  by  Sele-^ 
nite  in  the,  12. 

Eocene  formations  of  the  West  Indies, 
570. 

Eozoonal  rock,  Profs.  W.  King  and 
T.  H.  Bowney  on  the  so-called,  185. 

Eosoon  Canadense^  canal-system  of, 
199;  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  on  the 
structure  and  aiBnitiee  of,  219 ;  Profs. 
W.  Kmg  and  T.  H.  Bowney  on  the 
general  characters  of,  188:  proper 
wall  of,  191 ;  sarcode-charab^rs  of, 
209 ;  stolon-passages  of,  207. 

Epidermal  tissue  of  plants  in  mineral 
charcoal,  141. 

Equisetifes  curta^  151. 

Errol,  280. 

Erycina  tensa^  582. 

Eryon  from  the  lias  and  Oolite  of 
England  and  Bavaria,  Mr.  H.  Wood- 
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ward  on  the  species  of  the  genus, 
494. 

Eryon  antiquus,  495. 

—  Barrovensis,  495. 

Brodiei,  498. 

cramchelis,  497. 

• Moorei,  499. 

Oppeli,  500. 

,  sp.,  500. 

Wilmcotensis,  498. 

Esmeraldas,  Ecuador,  new  gold-de- 
posits  in,  593. 

Essex,  section  across  a  furrow  of  Trail 
ooTcred  by  Warp,  at  Wirenhoe,  557 ; 
section  of  the  railway  viaduct  oter 
Alrosford  Creek,  562 ;  section  near 
Great  Bentley  church,  555. 

Eurynotus,  314. 

Fascioiaria  aemiitriata,  238. 

Fault  in  North  Devon,  prohable  ex- 
istence of  a  great,  360. 

fViults  in  the  I>rif%-gravcl  at  Hitchin, 
Herte,  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  on,  565; 
in  the  Lake-country,  485. 

Felspar-porphyry  of  Ayrrfiire,  520. 

Felspathic  rocks  of  Ayrshire,  516. 

Fenland,  Mr.  Harry  Seeley  on  the 
gravels  and  drift  of  the,  470. 

Ferns,  vascular  bundles  of,  140. 

Fieula  earbasea^  580. 

Filioes  in  the  coal-formations  of  the 
South  Joggins,  135. 

Fisher,  the  Ilev.  O.,  on  the  relation 
of  the  Norwich  or  Fluvio-marine 
Crag  to  the  ChiUesford  Clay  or 
Loam,  19. 

Fishes  in  the  coal-formations  of  the 
South  Joggins,  144  ;  sketches  illus- 
trating the  teeth  and  scales  of  soma 
new  genera  of  Carboniferous,  597. 

Flower,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  on  some  flint  im- 
plements lat^'ly  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Ouse  River,  near  Thet- 
ford,  567. 

Fluviatiledriftof  NewSoulhWales,  444. 

Fluvio-marine  Crag  to  the  ChiUesford 
Clay  or  Loam,  relation  of  the,  19. 

Folkestone,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow  on 
supposed  remains  of  the  Crag  on 
the  North  Downs  near,  553. 

Foraminifera  from  the  Tertiary  As- 
phaltio  bed,  Trinidad,  Prof.  T.  R. 
Jones  on,  592. 

Forest -beds  of  Porlock  Bay,  submer- 
ged, 3. 

Forest  Marble,  Malmesbury,  Wilts, 
Mr.  H.  Woodward  on  the  oldest 
known  British  Crab  from  the,  493. 

Fort  William,  280. 

Fossil  British  oxen,  391 ;  Chelonian^ 


firom  the  ossiferous  caves  and  fis- 
sures of  Malta,  bones  of,  594^ 

FossiHferons  rooks  of  the  county  of 
Qalway,  506. 

Fossils  from  the  Bantry  Bay  trough, 
342;  ChiUesford  beds,  545;  Cngat 
Walton-on-the-Na«s  542 ;  Drift  of 
Barnwell,  476 ;  Forewt  Marble, 
Mahnesbury,WiIt8,493;  glacial-drift 
of  Caithness,  278 ;  Lias  and  OoUte 
of  England  and  Bavaria,  494 ;  lime- 
stone near  BaUeo,  336;  Lincula- 
flaes  near  Tyddyngwladia  suvw- 
lead  mincv  505 ;  Lower  Miocene  de- 
posits of,  574;  ManzaniUa  beds^ 
Trinidad,  573 ;  Moffat  shales,  Dum- 
friesshire, 503 ;  Mustakh  Hills,  Thi- 
bet^ 35;  Mya-bed,22,26;01dhaven 
beds  at  Grove  Ferry,  416 ;  Silurian 
rocks  of  Galwsv,  512 ;  Tertiary  beds 
of  Jamaica,  285 ;  Upper  Miocene 
deposits  of  Cumana,  576;  Upper 
Miocene  deposits  of  San  Diomingo» 
574 ;  vaUey  of  Kashmere,  39 ;  fil- 
ley  of  Bocks,  354;  in  the  Coal- 
formations  of  the  South  Jomns, 
125 ;  of  Bluntisham,  471 ;  of  Hun- 
stanton, 473;  of  March,  473;  of 
the  Caribean  Miooene,  table  show- 
ing the  affinities  of  some  of  the, 
588 ;  Crag-beds  of  Belgium,  2^ ; 
Devonian  rocks,  365;  Lower  Lon- 
don Tertiaries  of  Kent,  420 ;  Bh»- 
tic  beds  of  South  Wales,  79 ;  Suttoa 
and  Southemdown  series,  81. 

Fouqu^  M.,  on  the  recent  volcanic 
disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofSantorino,  320. 

France,  Mr.  A.  Tylor  on  the  vaUey- 
gravels  of  part  of  England  and, 
463. 

Freshwater  shells  from  the  Drift  of 
Barnwell,  477. 

Furfooz  cave,  section  of  the  deposits 
at  the  entrance  of  the,  248. 

Galway,  Prof.  B.  Harknees  on  the 
metamorphio  and  fossUiferous  ro^s 
of  the  county  of,  506. 

Galwav  Bay,  section  from  Killery 
Harbour  to,  507. 

Gararie,  280. 

Geographical  relations  of  the  MoUuaca 
of  some  of  the  Scottish  glacial  beds, 
280. 

G^logical  considerations  bearing  on 
the  nature  of  Eozoonal  ophite,  Sl3. 

Geological  cycles,  101. 

Ck«ological  position  of  oil-bearing 
rocks  in  New  South  Wales.  439. 

0«ology  of  Michigan,    449;    Nort^ 
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Deron,  346;  6inai»  491;  South 
Ireaand«a22;  the  lale  of  Man,  488 ; 
the  Lake-country,  480;  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Porlook,  1 ;  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Ecuador,  567. 

German  Ocean,  Mr.  B.  DawBon  on  the 
occurrence  of  dead  littoral  shells  in 
the  bed  of  the,  260. 

Glacial  raarkin«  in  Caithness,  map 
showing  the  direction  of  the,  263. 

Glacial  Period,  place  of  the  Caithness 
Drift  in  the  history  of  the,  272. 

Glacial  phenomena  of  Caitlmess,  Mr. 
T.  F.  Jamieaon  on  the,  261, 

Glaciation  of  the  rooks  and  boulders 
of  Caithness,  268. 

Glen  Roy,  Rer.  B.  Boog  Watson  on 
the  marine  origin  of  the  Parallel 
Boads  of,  9. 

Glyptodipterines,  Dr.  J.  Yoimg  on 
some  new  genera  of  Carboniferous, 
596. 

Godwin-Austen,  Capt  H.,  on  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  of  the  valley  of 
Kashmere,  with  notes  on  the  ]Bra- 
chiopoda  collected  in  Thibet  and 
Kashmere,  by  T.  Davidson,  Esq., 
29;  Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  and 
Cretaceous  (?)  Brachiopodafrom  the 
Mustakh  Hills,  in  Thibet,  collected 
by,  35 ;  Carboniferous  Brachiopoda 
from  the  valley  of  Kashmere  col- 
lected by,  39. 

€k)dwin- Austen,  B.  A.  C,  Esq.,  on  the 
submerged  forest-beds  of  Porlock 
Bay,  1 ;  on  the  Kainozoic  forma- 
tions of  Belgium,  228. 

Gold  deposits  in  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador, 
Lieut-Col.  E.  St.  John  Keale  on 
the  discovery  of  new,  593. 

Ghravel  at  Hitchin,  Herts,  faults  in 
the,  565. 

Gravel  hillocks  from  Caithness,  ab- 
sence of  Moraines  and,  270. 

Gravel-pit,  section  in  the  Barnwell, 
478. 

Gravels  and  Drift  of  the  Fenland,  470. 

Gravels  of  part  of  England  and  France, 
463. 

Gravesend,  section  between  Rochester 
and,  434. 

Great  Bentley  Church,  Essex,  section 
near,  555. 

Ghrenville  Eozoonal  ophite,  characters 
of,  187;  nature  of,  213. 

Grose  river,  New  South  Wales,  oil- 
bearinff  rocks  of,  446. 

Ghrove  Ferry,  fossils  from  the  Old- 
haven  beds  at,  416. 

Chyphaa  athyroidei^  583. 


Guadeloupe,  Tertiary  deposits  of,  677. 

Guppv,  B.  J.  L.,  Esq.,  on  the  Tertiary 
Mollusca  of  Jamaica,  281 ;  on  Ter- 
tiary Brachiopoda  firom  Trinidad, 
295;  on  Tertiary  Echinoderms  from 
the  West  Indies,  297 ;  on  the  rele- 
tions  of  the  Tertiary  formations  of 
the  West  Lidies,  with  a  note  on  a 
new  species  of  Ranina  from  the 
Tertiary  strata  of  Trinidad,  by  H. 
Woodward,  Esq.,  and  a  note  on  the 
Orbitoides  and  Nummulinie  of  the 
Tertiary  Asphaltic  bed,  Trinidad, 
by  Prof.  T.  B.  Jones,  570. 

HaUtheriimi  in  the  Miocene  deposits 
of  Malta,  Dr.  A.  Leith  Adams  on 
the  discoverv  of  remains  of,  595. 

Halonia,  sp.,  162. 

Hamilton,  W.  J.,  Esq.  (President}, 
address  on  presenting  the  Wol- 
laston  medal  to  Sir  Charles  LyeU, 
xxvii ;  and  to  Mr.  H.  Woodward  on 
handing  him  the  residue  of  the 
WoUaston  donation  fund,  xxix ;  An- 
niversary Address,  February  16th, 
1866,  XXX ;  Notices  of  deceased  Fel- 
lows, Foreign  Memhers,  and  Foreign 
Correspondents : — Mr.  Hemy  Chris- 
ty, XXX ;  Sir  J.  W.  LubbocK,  xxxi ; 
Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  xxxi;  Mr. 
Lovell  Beeve,  xxxiii;  Dr.  S.  P. 
Woodward,  xxxiv ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Bo- 
berts,  xxxvi;  Dr.  Christian  Pan- 
der, xxxri ;  Dr.  Earl  von  Baumer, 
xxxvii;  Dr.  C.  von  Oeynhausen, 
xxxix;  Dr.  Forch hammer,  xl;  Dr. 
Oppel,  xl :  geological  survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  xl ;  geological  sur- 
vey of  Canada,  xli ;  Mr.  H.  Y.  Hind 
on  the  geolo^  of  New  Brunswick, 
xliii ;  geological  survey  of  India, 
xlv  ;  Messrs.  Salter  and  Blandford 
on  fossils  from  Niti,  xlvi ;  Mr.  Salter 
on  British  Trilobites,  1 ;  Mr.  David- 
son on  British  Devonian  Brachio- 
poda, 1 ;  Prof.  Phillips  on  British 
Belemnitidip,  1;  Prof.  Owen  on 
British  Liassic  Beptilia,  li. ;  Messrs. 
King  and  Bowney  on  Eozoon^  li ; 
Dr.  Carpenter  on  ferow,  lii ;  Prof. 
A.  Sismonda  on  organic  remains  in 
gneiss,  lii ;  M.  Barrande  on  Bohe- 
mian Silurian  Cephalopoda,  liii ; 
M.  Barrande's  'Defense  des  Co- 
lonies,' liii;  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley 
and  Dr.  Wright  on  reptilian  re- 
mains from  the  Kilkenny  Coal- 
field, lix  ;  M.  A.  Favre  on  the  Car- 
boniferous formation  of  the  Alps, 
bd;  M.  Lory  on  the  geology  of 
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Petit  Coeur,  hii;  Dr.  G^mbel  on 
the  Triassic  rocks  of  Franconia, 
Ixiii;  Dr.  Waagen  on  the  Upper 
Jurassic  formation,  Jxir;  Dr.  F. 
Btoliczka  on  the  Gasteropoda  of  the 
Goeau  beds,  Ixt;  Prof.  Oppel  on 
the  Tithonic  stase,  Ixv ;  Dr.  Laube 
on  the  fauna  of  the  St  Cassian 
beds,  Ixri ;  M.  Jules  Martin  on  the 
Bhfetic  formation,  Ixvi;  Dr.  Be- 
ned^e  on  the  Trias  and  Jura  in  the 
Southern  Alps,  Ixvii ;  M.  Renevier 
on  the  Oldenhom,  Ixvii ;  M.  W.  A. 
Ooster  on  the  fonils  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  Ldx;  Herr  Ton  Rath  on  the 
copper-mines  of  Monte  Catini,  Ixix ; 
Dr.  Beuss  on  the  fauna  of  the  Up- 
per Oligocene,  Ixx ;  Dr.  F.  Gkrrigou 
on  the  Quaternary  deposits  and 
bone-cayes  of  the  ryrenees  and  of 
the  West  of  Europe,  Ixxii;  M. 
d*Archiac  on  the  Quaternary  fauna, 
Ixxiii;  Dr.  Maack  on  Lophtodon^ 
bum ;  Count  Keyserling  and  Prof. 
Baer  on  the  transport  of  erratic 
blocks,  Ixxrii ;  Don  Casiano  di  Pra- 
do  on  the  geology  of  the  province 
of  Madrid,  Ixxiz;  M.  Crescenzo 
Montagna*s  '  Generazione  della  ter- 
ra,' IxcLviii ;  M.  Bou6  on  Turkish 
geology,  Ixxxviii ;  Dr.  Leidy  on  the 
Cretaceous  reptiles  of  North  Ame- 
rica, xo ;  MM.  Capellini  and  Heer 
on  the  leaf-beds  of  Nebraska,  xd ; 
Mr.  Lesley  on  li^te  in  iron-ore  in 
Pennsylvania,  xcii ;  M.  Jules  Mar- 
cou  on  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  xciv ; 
Dr.  Hochstetter  on  the  geology  of 
New  Zealand,  xcv ;  Mr.J.  F.Camp- 
bell's "Frost andFire,"xcvii ;  breaks 
in  the  succession  of  strata,  c;  origi- 
nal condition  of  the  earth,  ci. 
Harkness,  Prof.  R.,  on  the  metamor- 
phic  and  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the 
County  of  Gal  way,  513. 
Harkness,  Prof.  R.,  and  H.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  on  the  geology  of  the  Lake- 
country,  with  a  note  on  two  species 
of  Trilobites  by  J.  W.  Salter,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  480 ;  on  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  488. 
"Heaves"  or  "throws"  in  Ponhalls 

mine,  535. 
Hitchin,  Herta,  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  on 

faults  in  the  Drift-gravel  at,  565. 
Hitchin  Station,  section  at,  566. 
Holland,  the  Rev.  F.  W.,  on  the  geo- 
logy of  Sinai,  491. 
Holoptychius,  601. 
Hook  Head,  section  of  port  of,  324. 


Hughes,  T.  M*K.,  Esq.,  on  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Thanet  Sand  and  the 
Chalk,  and  of  the  Sandgate  beds 
and  Kentish  Rag,  402. 

Hunstanton,  b'st  of  marine  shdla  from 
the  drift  of,  474. 

Hydrothermal  metamorphic  actaon, 
530. 

Hvmenophyllitea  pentadaciyla,  159. 

Bfiraoombe,  354 ;  sketch  of  contorted 
beds  traversed  by  slaty  cleavage 
near,  356;  sketch  of  a  small  anti- 
clinal ridge  in  Rapparee  cove,  near, 
356. 

mawarra  shales,  New  South  Wales, 
441. 

Implements  found  in  t^  '^^J^  ^^  ^ 
Little  Ouse  River,  near  Tbetford, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Flower  on  some  flint, 
567. 

Ireland  (South)  and  North  Devon, 
Mr.  J.  Beete  Jukes  on  the  Carboni- 
ferous Slate  (or  Devonian  rocks) 
and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of,  320. 

Isle  of  Man,  section  across,  489. 

Ivera^h,  343. 

Jamaica,  Eocene  deposits  of,  570. 

Jamaica,  Mr.  R.  J.  X.  Guppy  on  the 
Tertiary  Mollusca  of,  i®  1 ;  on  the 
Upper  Miocene  deposits  of,  575. 

Jamieson,  T.  F.,  Eso.,  on  the  gUuiial 
phenomena  of  Caitnnees,  261. 

Jhelum  river,  near  Barns,  Kashmere, 
plan  of  part  of  the  district  on  the 
right  bank  of  the,  34;  section  on 
the  right  bank  of  the,  33. 

Joggins,  fossils  in  the  coal-formati<nis 
3^  the  South,  125. 

Joggins,  Logan's  section  of  the  South, 

Jones,  Prof.  T.  R.,  on  the  Orbitoides 
and  Nummulinie  of  the  Tertiary 
asphaltic  bed,  Trinidad,  592. 

Junction  of  the  Thanet  Sand  and  the 
Chalk,  402,  405 ;  of  the  Sandgata 
beds  and  the  Kentish  Rag,  402. 

Jukes,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  on  the  Carboni- 
ferous Slate  (or  Devonian  rocks) 
and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  South 
Ireland  and  North  Devon,  320. 

Jurassic  Brachiopoda  from  the  Mas- 
takh  HUls,  Thibet,  37. 

Eaimeni  Islands,  documents  relating 
to  the  recent  volcanic  disturbances 
at  the,  318. 

Eainozoic  formations  of  Belgium,  Mr. 
R.  A.  C.  Godwin-Austen  on  the, 
228. 

Eashmere,  Capt  H.  Godwin-Austen 
on  the  Carboniferous  rooks  of  the 
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Tallej  of,  29 ;  Mr.  T.  DaTidaon  on 
the  Carboniferous  Brachiopoda  col- 
located bj  Capt.  Godwin-Austen  in 
tiie  valley  of,  39. 

Keene,  W.,  Esq.,  on  the  brown  can- 
nel,  or  petroleum,  coal-seams  at 
CoUey  Creek,  New  South  Wales, 
435. 

Eeias  harbour,  Caithness,  section  at, 
266. 

Kent,  Piamm  section  across,  435; 
Mr.  W.Whitaker  on  the  "Lower 
London  Tertiaries"  of,  404. 

Kentish  Bag,  junction  of  the  Sandgate 
beds  and,  402. 

Kerry,  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  South, 
330. 

Keuper,  near  Bridgend,  72 ;  of  Dorcs- 
burj,  Cheshire,  Cheirotherian  foot- 
print from  the,  534. 

Keweenau  Point,  Michigan,  mines  of, 
455. 

Khoonmoo,  Kashmere,  section  across 
the  entrance  of  the  ravine  above  the 
village  of,  34 ;  section  near,  32. 

KUchattan,  280. 

Kilkenny,  Old  Ked  Sandstone  of,  327. 

KiUery  Harbour  to  Galway  Bay,  sec- 
tion from,  507. 

Kiltorcan  Hill,  section  across,  328. 

King,  Prof.  W.,  and  Prof.  T.  H.  Kow- 
ney  on  the  so-called  Eozoonal  rock, 
185. 

King-Edward,  Aberdeonshire,  280 ; 
section  at,  274,  275. 

Kinsale,  Old  Head  of,  339. 

Knockadoon  and  Sheeps  Head  anti- 
cHnal,  335. 

Knocktopher  to  Arrigle  Brook,  section 
from,  328. 

Knorria  Sallonii,  164. 

Lac  la  Belle,  Michigan,  section  from 
Copper  Harbour  to,  456. 

Lake^basins  in  New  Zealand,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Locke-Travers  on  the  formation 
of.  254. 

X(ake-oountTT,  Prof.  B.  Harknees  and 
Mr.  H.  Nichobon  on  the,  480. 

Xand-animals  in  the  ooal-formations 
of  the  South  Joggins,  145. 

Land-sheUs  from  the  drift  of  Bam- 
well,  477. 

LAtirus  infundibulum,  288. 

LAurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Dawson  on  supposed  burrows 
of  worms  in  the,  608. 

Ijepidodendron  in  the  coal-formations 
of  the  South  Jogeins,  137. 

Xepidodendron  acmeatum,  162. 

binerve,  161. 


Lepidodendron  clypeatum  ?,  162. 

comtffatum,  160. 

decurtatum,  161. 

dichotomum,  161. 

dilatatum,  161. 

elegans,  161. 

gracile,  161. 

Harcourtii,  162. 

personatum,  162. 

Hctoense,  160. 

plicatum,  162. 

plumarium.  162. 

rimoBum,  161. 

selaginoidcs,  162. 

y  sp.,  161. 

tumidum,  161. 

unduiafunif  161. 

Lepidophloios  in  the  coal-formations 
of  the  South  Joggins,  138. 

Lepidophloios  Acadianus,  163. 

parvusy  163. 

platy stigma  y  164. 

prominulus,  163. 

tetragonns^  164. 

Lepidophyllum  intermedium,  163. 

lanceolatum,  163. 

majuB  ?,  103. 

,  sp.,  163. 

trmerve?,  163. 

Lepidopleurida;,  Dr.  J.  Young  on  the 
suborder,  315. 

Lepidostrobus  longifolius,  162. 

,  sp.,  162. 

sqttamosuSj  162. 

trigonolepis,  163. 

variabilis,  162. 

Lewisham,  section  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  435. 

Lias  and  Bhietio  bods  near  Wells, 
Somersetshire,  Bev.  P.  B.  Brodie 
on  a  section  of  Lower,  93. 

Lias  of  South  Wales,  79. 

Lias,  species  of  Kryon  from  the, 
494. 

Library,  donations  to  the,  ix,  46,  170, 
372,  610. 

Lima  angtista,  83. 

Dunravenensis,  83. 

planicostaia,  83. 

,  sp.,  84. 

— —  subduplicata,  83. 

^  tuberculata,  82. 

Limestone  and  serpentine  in  Ayr- 
shire, association  of,  530. 

Lingula-flags,  Mr.  J.  Plant  on  Pri- 
mordial fossils  from  the,  505. 

Lisoughter,  Eozoonal  ophite  of,  510. 

List  of  bones  from  the  drift  of  Bam- 
well,  476 ;  of  fossils  from  the  beds 
between  the  London  Clay  and  the- 
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Chalk,  with  their  range  upward  in- 
to the  basement  bed  of  the  London 
Claj,  into  the  London  Clay,  and 
into  the  beds  above  the  London 
Clay,  422 ;  from  the  drift  of  Blun- 
tisliam,  471 ;  from  the  Lingula- 
flags  near  Tyddjngwladis  sUTer- 
lead  mine,  505;  from  the  West 
Indies,  574;  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  from  the  drift  of  Bam- 
well,  477;  of  marine  shells  from 
the  drift  of  March,  473 ;  of  Hun- 
stanton, 474;  of  Mollusca  whose 
shells  are  found  in  the  glacial 
drift  of  Caithness,  278 ;  of  shells 
from  the  Mya-bed,  22,  26;  of 
species  of  Mollusca  from  the  Crag 
at  Walton-on-the-Naze,  542;  from 
the  Tertiary  beds  of  Jamaica,  285 ; 
of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Cra^-beds  of  Belgium,  242 ;  of  the 
fosada  from  the  Oldhayen  beds  at 
Grore  Ferry,  417;  of  the  Ehatio 
beds  of  South  Wales,  79. 

Lithological  character  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sand^ne  and  Carboniferous  Slate, 
changes  in  the,  344. 

Little  Ouse  Biver,  near  Thetford,  flint 
implements  found  in  the  valley  of 
the,  567. 

Littoral  shells  in  the  bed  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  260. 

Liverpool  plains,  New  South  Wales, 
petroleum  coal-seams  at  Colley 
Seek,  435,  440. 

Llanddlo  flags,  Dumfriesshire,  Mr.  H. 
Woodward  on  a  new  genus  of  Phyl- 
lopodous  Crustacea  from  the  Mof- 
fat shales,  503. 

Lloyd,  St.  Vincent,  Esq.,  on  the  re- 
cent volcanic  disturbances  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Santorino,  318. 

Locke-Travers,  W.  T.  L.,  Esq.,  on  the 
formation  of  lake-basins  in  New 
Zeahmd,  254. 

Loss  of  Bekium,  251. 

Losan,  Sir  W.  E.,  section  of  the  South 
Joggins  coal-field,  105. 

LoncMpferis  tenuis,  156. 

London  basin,  spaces  formerly  occu- 
pied by  selenite  in  the  Lower 
Eocene  cla^  of  the,  12. 

London  Tertiaries  of  Kent,  Mr.  W. 
Whitaker  on  the  Lower,  ^^ 

London,  sections  near,  435. 

Longitudinal  section  along  the  valley 
of  Watoombe,  466;  of  Marvchurch 
valley,  466;  of  the  Central  Mine, 
Michigan,  457. 

Longton,  Sir  P.  Q,  Egerton  on  a  new 


rnea  of  Acanthodes  from  theooal- 
esof,  468. 

Loodoo,  Kashmere,  section  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Yihi  valley,  near 
the  village  of^  35. 

Louvain,  Crag-beds  and  Bupellien 
clay  near,  235;  section  showing 
Crag-sand  and  shingle  cappinip  a 
hiU  east  of,  235. 

Lower  Carboniferous  formations  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
97 ;  London  Tertiaries  of  Sent,  401; 
Miocene  formations  of  the  West  In- 
dies, 571 ;  Silurian  rocks  of  Car- 
rick,  Ayrshire,  513 ;  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  488;  of  the  Lake-country, 
480;  of  Wexford,  323. 

Lucina  Pennsylvanica,  292. 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  award  of  the  WoUastpn 
medal  to,  xxvii. 

Lynmouth  to  Simonsbath,  section 
fit)m,  353. 

Lynton,  350. 

Mactrinula  macescens,  581. 

Madreporaria  from  the  Sutton  Stone, 
89. 

Malea  camura,  287. 

Malmesbury,  Wilts,  fossil  crab  from 
the  Forest  Marble,  493. 

Malta,  Dr.  A.  Leith  Adams  on  bones 
of  fossil  Chelonians  from  the  ossi- 
ferous oaves  and  fissures  of,  594; 
on  remains  of  Halitherium  in  the 
Miocene  deposits  of,  595. 

Man,  evidence  in  the  Barnwell  gravel 
of  the  existence  of,  477. 

Man  in  Ecuador,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson  on 
the  antiquity  of,  567. 

Man  (Isle  oi),  ProC  Harkness  usd 
Mr.  H.  Nicholson  on  the  Jjomer 
Silurian  rocks  of  the,  488. 

ManzaniUa  beds,  Trinidad,  fossils 
from  the,  573. 

Map  of  Caithness,  showing  the  bound- 
ary of  the  dark-grey  dnft^  and  the 
direction  of  the  gjadal  markings, 
263 ;  of  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
Nelson  and  Marlborough,  new  Zea- 
land, 255 ;  of  the  district  of  Vihi, 
Kashmere,  30;  of  the  neic^hbour- 
hood  of  Porlock,  2;  showing  the 
extent  of  the  Crag-sea  area,  2^. 

March,  list  of  marine  shells  from, 
473 ;  section  at,  472. 

Marginella  coniformiSj  288. 

Marine  origin  of  the  Parallel  Boads 
of  Glen  Boy,  9;  silt  of  Porlock 
Bay,  5. 

Marychurch  valley,  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of,  466. 
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Megalichthys,  606 ;  sketch  of  a  scale 

of,  597. 
H^phjton  in  the  coal-formations  of 

Vbd  South  Joggins,  136. 
Megophyton  humUe^  160. 
magnificum^  159. 

Hesolepis  scamris,  313. 

Wardi,  313. 

Metallic  mineralB  of  Michigan,  451. 

Metamorphic  and  fossiliferous  rocks 
of  the  county  of  CJalway,  Prof.  K. 
Harkness  on  the,  506;  Ix)wer  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  Carrick,  Ayrshire,  513. 

Metamorphism,  hydrothermal,  513. 

Midiigan,  Mr.  H.  Bauerman  on  the 
copper-mines  of,  448. 

Midole  Coal-formation  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  97;  Lias  of 
South  Wales,  79. 

Midleton  and  Cork  trough,  lower 
limestone  shale  of  the,  333. 

Millstone-^t  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  97. 

Milton  Lane,  near  Welk,  section  at,  94. 

Mineral  characters  of  Grenville  Eo- 
zoonal  Ophite,  187 ;  charcoal,  tissues 
in,  140;  condition  of  organic  re- 
mains in  the  Woolwich  beds,  13. 

Mineral  range,  Michigan,  section  of 
the  Trappean  belt  of  the,  452. 

Mines  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  448. 

Miocene,  age  of  the  Carit^an,  677; 
deposits  of  Malta,  remains  of  Hali- 
therium  in  the,  595  ;  formations  of 
the  West  Indies,  571 ;  of  Jamaica, 
relationships  of  the,  281. 

Mitra  Henekeni,  288. 

Mizen  Head,  340. 

Modiola  iiTtbriccito-Tadiatay  87. 

Moffiit  shales  (Llandeilo  flags),  Dum- 
firiesshire,  Mr.  H.  Woodward  on  a 
new  genus  of  Phyllopodous  Crus- 
tacea from  the,  503. 

Mollusca  from  the  Chillesford  beds, 
545 ;  from  the  Crag  at  Walton-on- 
the-Naze,  542 ;  of  Jamaica,  Tertiary, 
281  ;  of  some  of  the  Scottish  glacial 
bed!,  geographical  relations  of  the, 
280 ;  of  the  glacial  Drift  of  Caith- 
ness, list  of,  278. 

Moraines  and  gravel-hillocks  from 
Caithness,  absence  of,  270. 

Mortehoe,  357. 

Mount  Calabash,  Trinidad,  section 
from  Nariva  Swamp  to,  573. 

Mount  Misery,  Waterford,  section 
from  Dunkitt  House  to,  326. 

Murex  Domingensis,  288. 

Museum,  donations  to  the,  viii. 


Mustakh  Hills,  Thibet,  Braohiopoda 
from  the,  35. 

Mya-bed,  shells  from  the,  22,  26. 

Myrtle  Hill,  section  from  Balleaacrooa^ 
335, 

Nariva  Swamp  to  Mount  Calabash, 
Trinidad,  section  from,  573. 

Nassa  solidula,  579. 

Natica  mammillaris,  291. 

pkasianeiioidfSf  291. 

P^lmsis,  89. 

suhclausa,  290. 

sulcata,  2191. 

Nattai  river,  New  South  Wales,  oil- 
bearing  rocks  of  the,  442. 

Neale,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  St  J.,  on  the 
discovery  of  new  gold-deposits  in 
the  district  of  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador, 
593. 

Nelson  and  Marlborough,  New  Zea- 
land, sketch  map  of  parts  of  the 
provinces  of,  255. 

Neritina  Woodwardi,  291. 

Neuropteris  acutifolia,  155. 

attenuata,  155. 

auriculata,  155. 

coi^ugata,  155. 

cordata,  154. 

cyclopteroideSj  155. 

dentata,  155. 

flexuosa,  155. 

gigantea,  155. 

neterophylla,  155. 

Loshii,  155. 

pereleganSy  154. 

rarinervis,  154. 

Soretii,  155. 

Voltzii,  155. 

New  Brunswick,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson 
on  the  Coal-formation  of,  95. 

New  South  Wales,  Rev.  W.  B.  Chirke 
on  the  occurrence  and  geological 
position  of  oil-bearing  roclu  in,  439; 
Mr.  W.  Keene  on  the  examination 
of  brown  cannel,  or  petroleum,  coal- 
seams  at  CoUey  Creek,  Liverpool 
Plains,  435. 

New  Zealand,  formation  of  lake- 
basins  in,  254. 

Nicholson,  H.,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  R. 
Harkness  on  the  geology  of  the 
Lake-country,  with  a  note  on  two 
species  of  Trilobites  by  J.  W. 
Salter,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  480;  on  the 
Lower  Silurian  ro<3ks  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  488. 

Nctggerathia  dimavy  153. 

flabellata,  153. 

North  Devon,  geological  structure  of, 
345. 
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Korth  Downs,  outliers  of  sand  on  the, 
430 ;  supposed  remains  of  the  Crag 
on  the,  553. 
Norwich  or  FluTio-marine  Crac;  to  the 
Chillesford  Clay  or  Loam,  Key.  O. 
Fisher  on  the  relation  of  the,  19. 
Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  on 

the  Coal-formation  of,  95. 
NummulinaB  of  the  Tertiary  asphaltio 
bed,  Trinidad,  Prof.  T.  B.  Jones  on 
the  Orbitoides  and,  592. 
.   Odontopteris  Schlotheimii,  155. 

suDcuneata,  155. 

Oil-bearing  rocks  in  New  South  Wales, 

geological  position  of,  439. 
Oldhaven  beds,  Mr.  W.  WTiitaker  on 

the,  412. 
Qld  Red  Sandstone  of  South  Ireland 
and   North  Devon,  Mr.   J.   Beete 
Jukes  on  the  Carboniferous  Slate 
^or  Devonian  rocks)  and  the,  320. 
Ohva  reticularis,  288. 
Ontonagon  district^  Micliigan,  458. 
Oolite,  species  of  Eryon  from  the,  494. 
Ophite,  characters  of  Grenville  Eo- 
zoonal,  187;   nature  of  Eozoonal, 
213. 
Orbitoides  and  Nummulinro  of   the 
Tertiary  asphaltio  beds,   Trinidad, 
Prof.  0?.  R.  Jones  on  the,  592. 
Orford  to  Thorpe  near  Aldborough, 

section  from,  zl. 
Origin  of  Copper,  459;  of  Selenite, 
15 ;  of  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen 
Roy,  9. 
Grthis,  sp.,  36. 
Osirea  Uevis^  84. 

multicostata,  84. 

Oxen,  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  on  the 

fossil  British,  391. 
Pacific  coast  of  Ecuador,  geology  of 

the,  567. 
Paisley,  280. 

PaUeinachus  longipes^  494. 
Palaeontology  of  the  Caribean   area, 
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